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PART  II. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


PERIOD  VL 


FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  GEORGIA,  IN  178S,  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  176S. 


1733. 

The  trustee^  of  Greorgia  lost  do  time  in  the  prosecutioo  of  J.  Ogie- 
their  design  for  planting  a  colony.     James  Oglethorpe,  esquire,  {^'J^^JJ?' 
one  of  the  trustees,  had  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Georgia,  in  007  in 
November,  with   116  persons,  destined  for  settlement  in   the  ^•^^'K*- 
country.     On  the  15ih  of  January  he  arrived  at  Ciiarlestown, 
where  he  was  treated  with  hospitality  and  respect  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  great  encouragement 
and  assistance.^     Arriving  on  the  1st  of  February  at  Vamacraw, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  he  explored  the  country,  and  fixed  on  a 
high  spot  of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  Indian  town,'  as  the 
most  convenient  and  healthful  situation  for  the  settlers.     The 


1  The  general  assembly,  at  covemor  Johnson's  motion,  voted,  that  Oglethorpe 
should  be  furnished,  at  the  public  expense,  with  104  head  of  breeding  cattle,  25 
hogs,  and  20  barrels  of,  good  rice  ;  and,  beside  a  small  craft  to  carry  these  sup- 
plies, sent  the  scout  boats,  and  a  body  of  rangers,  to  protect  the  adventurers  from 
the  insults  of  the  Indians.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  440.    Wynne,  ii.  268,  302. 

3  My  authorities  do  not  expressly  say  this ;  but,  comparing  the  historical  ac- 
counts  with  my  own  observations  in  Georgia,  I  presume  to  say,  Savannah  was 
laid  out  ne€w  Vamaeraw.  In  the  suburbi  of  Savannah  there  is  a  section,  called 
to  this  day  by  that  name. 
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tents  were  set  up  that  night ;  and  the  people  were  occupied  ontO 
/  the  7th  in  unloading  and  making  a  crane.^    Oglethorpe  then  em- 
ployed some  of  them  in  erecUng  a  fortification,  and  in  felling  the 
woods,  while  he  marked  out  the  town  and  common.    The  first 
house  was  begun  on  the  9th ;  and  the  town,  after  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river,  which  ran  by  it,  was  called  Savannah.     The 
fort  being  completed,  the  guns  mounted,  and  the  colony  put  in  a 
state  of  safety,  the  next  object  of  Oglethorpe's  attention  was,  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  for  a  share  of  their  possessions.    The 
territory  was  principally  occupied  by  the  iJpper  and  Lower 
Creeks,  who  were  computed  to  amount  to  about  25,000,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  and  these  tribes,  according  to  a  trea^ 
formerly  made  with  governor  Nicholson,  laid  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  southwest  of  Savannah  river.     The  tribe  of  Indians  at 
Yamacraw  was  inconsiderable.     It  appeared  therefore  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  procure  the  fiiendship,  not  of  that  tribe 
only,  but  of  the  more  formidable  Creeks.    By  the  assistance  of  an 
Indian  woman,  who  had  married  a  trader  from  Carolina,  and  who 
could  speak  both  the  English  and  Creek  languages,  Oglethorpe 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  to  hold  a  congress 
with  him  at  Savannah,  in  order  to  procure  their  consent  to  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  his  colony. 
Indian  con-      A  cougrcss  was  accordingly  holden,  at  which  50  chieftains 
rf"v*"*^     were  present.     Oglethorpe  represented  to  them  the  great  power, 
wisdom,  and  wealth  of  the  English ;  and  the  many  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  Indians  in  general  from  a  connexion  wit 
that  nation ;  and  expressed  his  hope,  that,  as  they  had  a  plen' 
of  lands,  they  would  fireely  resign  a  share  of  them  to  his  peop^ 
who,  for  their  benefit  and  instruction,  had  come  to  settle  amo 
them.     After  he  had  distributed  presents  among  the  Indie 
an  agreement  was  made ;  and  Tomochichi,  in  the  name  of 
Creek  warriors,  made  a  speech  to  him.     Among  other  obse 
tions,  he  said,  ^^  Here  is  a  little  present,"  and  then  gave  hi 
buj9ak>'s  skin,  painted  on  the  inside  with  the  head  and  fer 
of  an  eagle,  and  desired  him  to  accept  it,  '^  because  the 
signified  tpeed^  and  the  bufifalo,  strength.    The  Englii 
proceeded,  ^'  are  as  swift  as  the  bird,  and  as  strong  as  the 
since,  like  the  first,  they  fly  from  the  utmost  parts  of  th 
over  the  vast  seas,  and,  like  the  second,  nothing  can  v 
them.    The  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  softy  and  signify  / 
buflalo's  skin  trarm,  and  signifies  pro^ec^ion;  he  hoped, 
that  they  would  love  and  protect  their  litde  families, 
thorpe,  having  concluded  this  treaty  of  fiiendship  with  f 

1  For  nifliDc  their  eoodfl,  doubtless,  up  the  steep  and  lofty  I 
the  town  stands ;  an  elevation  of  40  feet  This  banlc,  **  on  the  edei 
was  then  called  Yamaeraw-bluff.    M*Call»  Hist  Georgia,  i.  245. 
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ind  placed  his  cohnj  in  the  best  posUire  of  defence,  returned  to     1733. 
EnguiDd,  carrying  with  him  Tomochichi,  his  queen,  and  several  y^^s^^j 
other  Indians/ 

The  number  of  warriors  of  the  principal  Indian  nations,  in  the  Namberof 
neighbourhood  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  estimated  to  have  ^^  ^^^'^ 
been,  at  this  period,  upwards  of  14,000.* 

John  Peter  Pury,  a  native  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzeriand,  Acokwyof 
having  visited  Carolina  and  informed  himself  of  the  situation  of  ^]|q|^^£|1 
that  province,  applied  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
grant  of  land  there  for  settlement.    The  government  having 
enter  into  a  contract  with  him,  and  agreed  to  give  lands  and 
£400  sterling  for  every  100  effective  men  whom  he  should 
transport  from  Switzerland  to  Carolina;  he  now  brought  over 
170  poor  Switzers,  who  were,  not  long  after,  joined  by  200  more. 
The   governor  of  Carolina,  according  to  instructions,  allotted 
40,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  settlers,  on  the 
north  east  side  of  the  Savannah  river.     A  town  was  here  marked  ^  ^^ 
out  for  their  accommodation,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  prin-  bnii^ 
cipal  promoter  of  the  settlement,  he  called  Purysburgh.^ 

According  to  a  plan  that  had  been  recently  adopted  in  England  '''"JJ^'* 
for  the  more  speedy  population  and  settlement  of  Carolina,  11  onUMgnwi 
townships  were  marked  out  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  in  square  plats,  tiw%n. 
each  consisting  of  20,000  acres.    Two  of  these  townships  were 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  19 — 22.  The  day  of  the  treaty  ii  not  there  meotioiied.  It  mint 
have  been  before  the  9th  of  June ;  for  in  a  letter  of  that  date  Oglethorpe  men- 
tions this  treaty  to  his  correspondent  at  London.  In  the  account  of  Tomochi- 
chi's  speech,  I  have  strictly  copied  Oglethorpe's  own  words.  See  London 
Magazine  for  1732,  899,  400. 

FlglltiBf  nCBa 

S  The  Cherokees  upwards  of 9000 

The  Chactaws  about 6000 

The  Upper  Creeks  about 2500 

The  Chickasaws  between  600  and  800  about  700 

14,200 

This  estimate  of  the  Cherokees  is  from  Adair's  Hbtory  of  the  American  Indians 
[p.  827.1 ;  which  says  the  Cherokees  had  64  towns  and  villaces  full  of  women 
and  children.  The  estimate  of  the  three  other  tribes  is  from  Hewatt,  ii.  83,  84, 
49.  This  author  cites  a  Memorial  and  Representation  of  the  state  of  Carolina 
transmitted  to  the  king,  dated  9  April,  1784,  in  which  it  is  said,  *'  one  nation, 
called  the  Choctaws,  by  estimation  consists  of  about  6000  fighting  men,  and  who 
were  always  deemed  a  very  warlike  nation ;  the  Upper  Creeks  are  a  nation 
very  bold  and  daring,  consisting  of  about  2600  fighting  men.'*  The  Lower 
Creeks,  **  by  diseases  and  war,  had  been  reduced  to  a  smaller  number."  The 
Chickasaws  "  were  the  firm  allies  of  Britain,  and  the  bravest  nation  of  savages 
on  the  continent,  but  consisted  only  of  between  600  and  800  gun  men.*' 
Charlevoix  [as  cited  in  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  334.]  savs,  the  Chickasaws,  in  1730, 
could  brin^  into  the  field  1000  warriors.  **  This  tribe  of  Indians  settled  at  Yama- 
craw  was  mconriderable." 

3  HewaU,  ii  26.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  108.  Mr.  Bignion,  a  Swiss  minis- 
ter, having  received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  London,  settled 
among  them. 
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laid  out  on  the  Alalamaha ;  2  on  the  Savannah ;  2  on  ihe  Sanlee ; 
1  on  the  Pedee ;  1  on  ihe  Wacamaw ;  I  on  Walerec ;  and  1  on 
Black  river.  The  lands  in  iheae  townships  were  divided  into 
shares  of  50  acres  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  should 
come  over  to  occupy  and  improve  them,' 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  having  rebuilt  a  handsome  fort 
on  ao  bland  which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Ne»vport,  furnish- 
ed it  with  a  number  of  fire  guns  at  its  own  expense. 

An  episcopal  church  was  built  in  Salcm.^ 

There  were  exported,  this  year,  from  South  Carolina,  36,594 
barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  [liich,  848  barrels  of  lurpejitine, 
60  Ions  of  lignum  vitte,  20  tons  of  Braziletto  wood,  27  tons  of 
sassafras,  and  8  chests  of  skins.* 

The  first  paper  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Jouma]  was  pub- 
lished in  November.* 

The  6rst  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Boston  was  holden  this 
year.* 

Ifaihatiiel  Byfield  died  at  Boston,  in  ihc  80th  year  of  his  age.^ 


1734. 
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RecuiiUoni  A  coLONT  being  now  planted  in  Georgia,  the  trusteeltil 
WMof™*^  ceeded  to  esiablish  ceiiain  regulations.  The  following/ 
~  some  of  them ;  that  each  tract  of  land  granted  shall  OB'( 

adered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  possessor  is  to  appal 
arms  and  take  the  field  when  called  on  for  the  public  detf 
that,  to  prevent  large  tracts  from  falling,  in  process  of  lim' 
one  hand,  their  lands  shall  be  granted  in  tail  male  ;  that, 
termination  of  the  estate  in  tail  male;  the  lands  shall  r 
the  trust,  to  be  granted  again  to  such  persons  as  the 
council  of  tlie  trust  shall  judge  most  advantageous  to  thi 
special  regard,  in  this  case,  being  had  to  the  daughters 

1  HeirBtt,  ji.  2T,  28. 

a  CaUender,  82. 

a  Coll.  Hi».  Hilt.  Sdc.  v).  226,  371.  Tha  lind  was  ^ren 
EneUab. 

iAndenon,  lit.  200.  Tbe  rice,  exported  from  Carolioa  la  Sph 
hid  became  ro  cheap  to  ihOM  caimtiicB,  u  to  put  almost  m  en 
importolioD  of  that  cammttdily  from  Venice  and  other  parts  of  J 

i  Brit.  Enip.  ii.  2fi9.  Thamaa,  ii.  287.  It  waa  encourascd 
New  Yoik,  u  a  medium  through  which  Ihoy  might  pubUah 
•rbitnry  eavenimeal.     See  A.  d.  1735. 

S  Coll.  MiM.  Hilt.  Soc.  iii.  273.    Their  firat  public  proe' 
in  tns.    I>embertoa,  MS.  Chmn. 

7  He  y»»  JudjCe  of  the  vice  admiralty,  and  member  -  tt 
chuaclls.  He  was  an  eminent  merchant  when  he  came  trol 
in  IU74  ;  and  soon  ai^er  PhJip'tr  war  mu  one  of  the  four 
principal  wltler  of  llie  town  of  Bri^ot  in  Rhode  Island 
17!4,  when  he  rclumcil  to  Baalon.  Allen.  In  1689,  he' 
of  the  late  Revolution  in  New  England."    BiblJoth.  hm 
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persons  as  shall  have  made  improvefnents  on  their  lots,  especially  1793. 
when  not  provided  for  by  marriage ;  that  the  wires  of  such  per*  n^v-^i# 
sons  as  shall  survive  them,  shall,  during  their  lives,  be  entitled  to 
the  mansion  house,  and  one  half  of  the  lands  improved  by  their 
husbands ;  that  the  use  of  negroes,  and  the  importation  of  rum^ 
be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  and  that  none  of  the  colonists  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  with  Indians,  without  a  special  license.^ 

In  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the  Indians  under  French  DefemlTe 
influence,  the  province  of  New  York  voted  £6000  for  fortifying  {So„^^ 
the  city  of  New  York ;  £4000  for  erecting  a  stone  fort  and  other  N.  York, 
conveniences  for  soldiers  and  artillery  at  Albany ;  £900  for  a 
fort  and  block  houses  at  Schnectady ;  and  £500  for  managing 
the  Senecas,  and,  if  practicable,  for  building  fortifications  in  their 
country.' 

The  third  episcopal  church  in  Boston  was  built  in  Stunmer  £pi*c.  chh. 
street.'  ^^*«^ 

Many  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  public  market  Market  ia 
in  Boston,  tlie  freeholders  of  the  town,  meeting  at  the  town  house  ^^^•"^ 
to  consider  tlie  subject,  voted  and  ordered,  that  £700  be  paid 
out  of  the  town  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  three  places  be 
Assigned  for  the  markets.^ 

Maryland  now  contained  about  36,000  persons,  of  white  men  MaxjhxA 
from  16  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  negroes  male  and  female 
from  16  to  60.5 

1735- 

The  government  of  New  York,  now  in  the  hands  of  govemcwr  Tritl  of  J. 
Crosby,   was   arbitrarily  administered.     Free   strictures   being  PZenger 
made  on  him  and  his  council  in  the  Weekly  Journal,  the  council  ubeK!"**"* 
ordered  three  numbers  of  that  gazette  to  be  burnt  by  the  sheriflf. 
John  Peter  Zenger,  the  printer,  was  at  lenglli  imprisoned,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  governor  and  council ;  and,  after  a  severe  im- 
prisonment of  35  weeks,  was  tried  for  printing  those  offensive 
papers.     Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Pliiladelphia, 
though  aged  and  infirm,  learning  the  distresses  ot  the  prisoner 
and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went  to  New  York  to  plead 
Zenger's  cause,  and  made  so  able  a  plea,  that  the  jury  brought 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  41 — 43. 

2  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  358.    Brit.  Emp.  u.  269. 

3  Coll.  Mas!).  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  263.    "  A  spacious  wooden  buildinjr." 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronoloj^y.  The  places  aflsi^ed  were  the  flats,  fronting 
Oran^  street  (at  the  south  end)  leading  to  Koxbury ;  Uie  town*!)  px)iind  on 
the  town  dock,  or  Dock  Square ;  and  the  open  space  before  the  Old  North 
church.  The  market  was  to  be  opened  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  sunrise, 
every  day,  excepting  the  Lord's  day. 

5  Brit  Emp.  iii.  17.  On  an  "  accurate  scrutiny,"  when  every  taxable  was 
allowed  80  shillingi  out  of  a  large  emission  of  paper  currency. 
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1735.  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented  Mr. 
Hamilton  his  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box.^ 

Massachusetts  contained  35,427  white  male  inhabitants  of  16 
years  of  age  and  upward ;  and  2600  negroes.^  The  town  of 
j3oston  was  divided  into  12  wards.^ 

An  epidemic  disease,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  throat 
distemper,  made  its  appearance  in  May,  at  Kingston,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  spread  gradually  through  that  township  during 
the  summer.  Of  the  first  40  who  had  the  disease,  none  recov- 
ered. In  August  it  began  to  make  its  appearance  at  Exeter  ; 
and  in  September,  at  Boston.  It  continued  its  ravages  through 
the  succeeding  winter  and  spring ;  and  did  not  disappear  until 
the  end  of  the  next  summer.  In  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, not  less  than  1000  persons,  of  whom  900  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  fell  victims  to  this  malignant  distemper.  In  Bostoa 
4000  persons  had  the  same  disease ;  and  1 14  died.  The  num- 
ber 01  inhabitants  in  Boston  was  estimated  at  16,000.^  This 
disease  gradually  spread  westward,  and  was  two  years  in  reach- 
ing the  river  Hudson,  about  200  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Kingston.  It  continued  its  progress,  with  some  interruptions, 
untifit  spread  over  all  the  colonies.^ 


Scots  and 
Germans 
*  settle  ia 
Georgia. 


1736. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia,  resolving  to  send  over  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  mfant  province,  1 30  High- 
landers accepted  their  terms,  and  were  transported  to  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived  in  January.  A  township  was  allotted  for 
them  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  considered  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  British  and  Spanish  territories.  Here  they 
built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Darien ;  and  a  town,  which  they 
called  New  Inverness.    In  February,  Oglethorpe  arrived  with 


I  A  brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  o' 
die  New  York  Weekly  Journal.    Boston,  printed  by  Thomas  Fleet.    Smith,  J 
York,  ii.  c.  1.    Univ.  Hist,  xxxiz.  859,  360.    Brit.  Emp.  ii.  269—800.    On  ' 
box  were  many  classical  inscriptions,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Hamilton. 

S  Brit  Domin.  i.  216.  This  was  the  provincial  valuation  of  polls.  Acco* 
to  the  same  valuation,  there  were  in  the  colony  27,420  horses  of  three  year 
and  upward ;  52,000  neat  cattle  of  three  years  old  and  upward ;  and  18( 
sheep  of  one  year  old  and  upward. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ui.  267. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  118 — 120.  Its  sjrmptoms  generally  were,  a  9 
throat,  with  white  or  ash  coloured  specks,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skir 
debility  of  the  whole  system,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  putridity.  There 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  of  the  same  disease,  from  17  November  1735  to  6  < 
1787, 199  persons ;  66  in  the  Old  Parbb,  73  in  the  New  Parish,  and  ^Q 
West  Parish.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  from  an  account  of  Rev.  John  F 

5  Webster  on  Pestflence,  i.  284.    It  chiefly  affected  children. 
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two  slups,  idiicb  had  on  board  300  passengers.     Of  diese,  170     1736. 
were  Germans ;  who,  widi  others  of  dieir  countrymen  who  fd-  v^-v^^/ 
lowed  them,  settled  a  town  on  Savannah  river,  which  they  called 
Ebenezer.^ 

The  Trustees,  desirous  that  the  Highlanders  whom  they  had  A  mitiko- 
engaged  to  selde  in  Georgia  should  have  a  presbvterian  minister  J^  £J*j2i 
to  preach  to  them  in  Gaelic,  and  to  teach  and  catechise  the  Highlaad- 
chndren  in  English,  had  applied,  the  preceding  year,  to  the  *^ 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  to 
grant  a  commission  to  such  a  minister,  who  should  likewise  act 
as  one  of  their  missionaries  for  instructing  the  native  Indians,  and 
to  allow  him  a  salary  for  some  years,  until  the  colony  should  be 
able  to  maintain  him  at  their  sole  expense.     They  farther  agreed 
to  give  to  this  missionary  and  to  his  successors,  in  perpetuity, 
300  acres  of  land.     The  Society  accordingly  granted  a  commis- 
sion to  Mr.  John  Macleod,  a  native  of  the  me  of  Sky,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  sterling.^ 

Oglethorpe,  about  this  time,'  began  to  fortify  his  colony.     At  Oy^etborpt 
one  place,  called  Augusta,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  Q^lnS. 
Savannah  river.     On  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamaha,  another  fort,  with  4  regular  bastions,  was  erected, 
and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  it ;  and  there  a 
town,  called  Frcderica,  was  regularly  laid  out  and  built.^    Ten 

1  Hewatt,  ii,  45.  Univ.  Hist  zl.  459.  Brit.  Domin.  u.  157.  M'Call  nyt, 
that  the  adddtion  to  the  population,  in  1735,  at  the  trustee**  expense,  was  81 ; 
prindpally  Saltzburghera,  who  joined  their  countrymen  at  Ebenezer ;  that  2500 
acres  of  land  were  granted  that  year  to  the  poor,  and  1900  to  such  persons  as 
came  over  on  their  own  account;  and  that  the  contributions  for  that  year 
amounted  to  £81,416.  7s.  Id,  sterling.  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  49.  After  thb  period, 
several  adventurers,  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  country- 
men, and  added  strength  to  the  province. 

9  Account  of  the  society  in  ScoUand  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
Edin.  1774.  This  mission  was  supported  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  having  been  cut  off  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Macleod  left  Georgia. 

3  Historians  do  not  precisely  agree  in  the  time  of  the  subsequent  events. 

4  The  bland,  on  which  Fredenca  was  built,  was  Si,  8imon*s,  This  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  some  period,  very  well  built  and  populated.  At  what 
time,  or  for  what  reasons,  it  was  at  length  principally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
I  have  not  l>een  able  to  learn.  In  1789  I  was  at  Frederica,  and  then  made  the 
following  remarks  :  **  There  are  very  considerable  remains  here  of  the  militaiy 
works  of  general  Oglethorpe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  old  fort,  which  was 
built  of  tabby  work  (a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells)  is  still  standing ;  the  walls  of 
a  number  of  old  buildings  of  tabby  work  are  standing  also.  The  cement  is  sin- 
gularly good.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  is  an  ancient  burying 
place,  it  is  entirely  overgrown  with  bushes  and  trees.  A  very  considerable 
Dumber  of  monuments  are  to  be  seen  here.  They  are  built  of  brick  ;  and  the 
outside  of  them  is  overlaid  with  tabby  work.  Most  of  them  are  ^eaUy  con- 
cealed by  trees  and  bushes.  We  searched  very  diligenUy  after  inscriptions,  bat 
found  none,  excepting  one  that  was  rudely  scratched  on  the  tabby  work  of  one 
of  the  monuments.  This  was  barely  *'  1762,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  spurious 
date ;  as  the  town,  so  fiur  as  I  can  l^m,  became  in  a  manner  desolate  some 
years  before  this.*' 
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French  de- 
feated in  a 
battle  with 
the  Chicka- 
sa\v8. 


Trade  of 
Maryland 
ic  Virginia ; 

Pennsylva- 
nia; 

N.  York. 


miles  nearer  the  sea,  on  an  island,  which  Oelethorpe  called 
Cumberland,  was  raised  a  batteryi  commanding  the  entrance  into 
Jekyl  Sound,  through  which  all  ships  of  force  must  pass  to  reach 
Frederica.  To  keep  small  garrisons  in  these  forts,  and  to  belp 
the  trustees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  public  works,  £10,000 
were  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.^ 

The  Spaniards,  taking  umbrage  at  these  fortifications  of  the 
English,  sent  from  Havana  a  commissioner,  who,  in  a  conference 
with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  that  he  and  his  people  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  the  territories  to  the  southward  of  St.  Helena 
Sound,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Oglethorpe  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  commissioner  of  the  erronef- 
ousness  of  this  claim,  and  the  conference  breaking  up  without 
any  agreement,  he  embarked,  with  all  possible  expedition,  for 
England.^ 

The  Chickasaws  had  for  a  long  time  obstinately  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  French  up  the  river  Mississippi,  and  were  now 
the  chief  obstacle  that  prevented  a  regular  communication  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Canada.  A  detachment  of  200  French 
and  400  Indians  was  therefore  sent  from  Canada  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  meet  a  party  from  New  Orleans,  to  extirpate  that 
hostile  and  troublesome  nation.  The  party  from  the  southward 
not  coming  up  at  tiie  time  appointed,  the  Canadians,  confident 
of  success,  began  the  war  by  attacking  the  Chickasaw  towns. 
Three  hundred  Chicksaw  warriors  instandy  assembling,  gave  the 
French  battle  in  the  field,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Above 
40  Frenchmen  and  8  of  their  allied  Indians  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  The  captives,  after  being 
kept  several  days  almost  perishing  with  hunger  m  the  wilderness, 
were  tied  to  the  stake,  tortured,  and  burnt  to  death.^ 

Maryland  employed  above  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade.  The 
net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  from  that  colony  and  Virginia, 
amounted  to  £21O,O0nD;  and  the  annual  gain  of  the  mother 
country  from  that  trade  was  above  £500,000.^  The  entrances 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211 ;  and  the  clear- 
ances, 215.^  The  entrances  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211, 
and  the  clearances,  222.^ 


1  During  the  two  first  years  of  Georgia,  the  pariiament  granted  upward 
£36,000  toward  its  settlement. 

2  Hewatt,  ii.  47,  48. 

3  lie  watt,  ii.  49,  60.    Sec  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  501.    Ander 
[iii.  215.]  says,  the  French  had  assembled  2500  white  men  on  Mobile  river, 
which  they  built  a  fort,  with  an  intent  to  invade  Carolina ;  but  the  advic 
peace  between  the  French  and  us,  obliged  them  to  dissemble  that  design, 
our  Chickasaws  proved  too  hard  in  the  end  for  their  Indian  allies. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xl.  474. 

5  Ibid.  30.    Brit.  Emp.  u.  473. 

6  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  395.    From  March  1735  to  1736. 
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Tbe  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  the  Housatunnuk     1736. 
Indians  a  township  6  miles  square ;  which  was  laid  out  by  a   v^^v^^^ 
committee  of  the  general  court,  and  afterward  called  Stock-  Township 
bridge.     The  number  of  Indians  then  residing  at  that  nlace  was  Se^SuaL. 
upwards  of  90 ;  of  whom  Mr.  Sergeant  had  baptized  52.^ 

A  church  was  buUt  in  Lynde  street,  in  the  west  part  of  Bos-  Chmeh 

tOD.«  ^^  bailt. 

1737. 

About  this  time,  multitudes  of  labourers  and  husbandmen  in  An  Irish 
Ireland,  oppressed  by  landlords  and  bishops,  and  unable  to  pro-  Sj^Zi  la 
cure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their  families,  embarked  for  Carolina. 
Carolina.     The  first  colony  of  Irish  people,  receiving  a  grant  of 
lands  near  Santee  river,  formed  a  setdement,  which  was  called 
Williamsburgh  township.^ 

To  repair  the  misconduct  of  New  York  government  in  per-  Scbeme  for 
mitting  the  French  to  build  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  a  scheme  was  \^^^  ^ 
projected  for  settling  the  lands  near  Lake  George  with  loyal  uoeorga. 

Erotestant  Highlanders  from  Scotland.  Captain  Laughlin  Camp- 
ell,  encouraged  by  a  proclamation,  came  over  to  America,  and 
viewed  those  lands ;  and  was  promised  by  lieutenant  governor 
Clarke,  of  New  York,  the  grant  of  30,000  acres,  free  from  all 
charges,  but  those  of  the  survey  and  the  king's  quit  rent. 
Campbell  went  home  to  Isla,  sold  his  estate,  and  shortly  after 
transported,  at  his  own  expense,  83  protestant  families,  consisting 
of  423  adults,  beside  a  great  number  of  children.  Through  the 
sinister  views,  however,  of  some  persons  in  power,  the  project 
was  not  carried  into  effect.^ 

A  heavy  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  New  Jersey.^        Eartbqmk* 
The  Charitable  Irish  Society  was  formed  in  Boston.^  Irish  Soc 

Panama  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.^  Panama 

1738. 

James  Oglethorpe,  having  recently  been  appointed  general  0|)eUioipa 
and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  South  J^Smemto 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  now  sent  out  from  England  with  a  Gaoigia. 

1  Hopkinfl,  Memoirs  of  Housatunnuck  Indians,  47 — 54.    The  township  com- 
prised Wuahktulcoolr,  or  the  Great  Meadow. 
3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  263. 

3  Hewatt,  U.  63. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  179, 180.  Campbell,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  redress,  left 
his  colonists  to  themselves ;  and  with  the  poor  remains  of  his  broken  fortune 
purchased  a  small  farm  in  the  province  of  New  York. 

5  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  427.  It  caused  doors  to  fly  open,  and  bricks  to  faD  from 
tbe  chimnies,  and  excited  great  consternation ;  yet  did  but  litUe  actual  injury. 

6  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  273. 

7  Univ.  Hist,  zxxix.  169. 
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regiment  of  600  men,  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  frontiers 
^  of  the  British  dominions  in  America.  On  his  arrival,  he  held 
his  head  quarters  at  Frederica ;  but  raised  forts  on  some  islands 
lying  nearer  tlie  Spaniards,  particularly  on  Jekyl  and  Cumber- 
land. The  maintenance  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations 
was  of  great  importance,  that  in  any  emergency  he  might  have 
their  assistance.  During  his  absence,  the  Spaniards  had  made 
several  attempts  to  seduce  the  Creeks,  who  were  much  attached 
.to  Oglethorpe ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  some  of  the  Creek 
chiefs  were  at  St.  Augustine.  When  they  returned,  they  found 
an  invitation  from  general  Oglediorpe  to  all  the  chieftains  to  meet 
him  at  Frederica.  A  number  of  the  head  warriors  immediately 
set  out  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed ;  where  the  general 
thanked  them  for  their  fidelity,  made  them  many  valuable  pre- 
sents, and  renewed  with  them  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance.^ 
ittempt  to  No  means  were  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  the 
ifufsinate  establishment  of  British  colonies  on  the  southem  frontier.  Find- 
ing means  to  corrupt  an  English  soldier,  who  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  service,  a  mutiny  through  his  influence  was  excited  in 
Oglethorpe's  camp,  and  a  daring  attempt  made  to  assassinate  the 
general ;  but  his  life  was  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  the 
principal  conspirators  were  shot. 

Another  and  more  dangerous  efibrt  of  Spanish  policy  was,  to 
attempt  a  seduction  of  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina ;  who  now 
amounted  to  the  formidable  number  of  40,000.     Liberty  and 
protection  had  long  been  promised  and  proclaimed  to  them  by 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine ;  and  emissaries  had  been  sent 
among  them,  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  slavery  to  Florida.^ 
The  influence  of  these  measures  was  such  as  might  have  bee* 
expected.     An  insurrection  of  negroes  broke  out,  this  year, 
the  heart  of  Carolina.    A  number  of  them  having  assemblei 
Stono,  surprised  and  killed  two  men  in  a  ware  house,  from  wl 
they  took  guns  and  ammunition ;  chose  a  captain ;  and,  y 
colours  and  drums,  be^an  a  march  toward  the  southwest,  bur 
every  house,  and  kiUing  every  white  person  in  their  wa; 
compelling  the  negroes  to  join  them.     Governor  Bull,  rei 
to  Charlestown  from  the  southward,  and  meeting  them  a 
hastened  out  of  their  way,  and  spread  the  alarm.     It  soon 
ed  Wiltown,  where  a  lai^e  presbyterian  assembly  was  a' 


nsarreo- 
ion  of  ne- 
[roef  in 
Jarolina. 


1  Hewatt,  il.  67,  68.    Salmon,  Chronol.  History. 

9  To  such  De|rocs,  as  should  desert,  lands  were  allotted  near  Si 
where  above  6(H>  British  slaves  had  already  been  received.    Salmo: 
negro  refugees  the  governor  of  Florida  had  formed  a  regiment,  appo' 
from  among  themselves,  allowing  them  the  same  pay,  and  dothm 
same  uniform  with  the  regular  Spanish  soldiers,    Hewatt. 
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divine  service.  The  men,  who,  according  to  t  hw  of  die  1738. 
province,  bad  brought  their  arms  to  the  place  of  worship,  left  the  n^-v*^^ 
women  in  the  church,  and  instandy  marched  in  quest  of  the 
negroes,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  formidable,  and  spread 
desolation  above  12  miles.  Availing  themselves  of  their  supe- 
rior military  skill,  and  of  the  intoxication  of  several  of  the  negroes, 
they  attacked  the  great  body  of  them  in  an  open  field,  killed 
some,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Most  of  the  fugitives  were  taken 
and  tried.  Tney  who  had  been  compelled  to  job  die  conspira- 
tors, were  pardoned ;  but  all  the  chosen  leaders  and  first  insur- 
gents suffered  death.^ 

New  Inverness,  in  Georgia,  was  setded  by  hichlanders,  of  the  New  Uv«r- 
city  and  province  of  that  name  in  the  north  of  ScoUand.     They  ■•■•• 
were  conducted  to  this  place  by  captain  William  Mackintosh,  by 
order  of  the  procurator  of  Georgia,  captain  George  Dunbar.^ 

A  college  was  founded,  this  year,  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  CoUcfe  it 
and  called  Nassau  Hall.^  New  Jersey  contained  43,388  white  ^^^^''^^'^ 
inhabitants,  and  3981  slaves.^ 

The  town  of  Newpolt,  in  Rhode  Island,  contained  7  worship-  chordicflUi 
ping  assemblies.     At  Portsmouth  there  was  a  large  society  of  ^  t»J*wi- 
quakers.     In  the  other  11  towns  m  the  cobny  there  were  25 
worshipping  assemblies.     In  the  9  towns  on  the  main  land  there 
were  8  baptist  churches,  8  quaker  meeting  bouses,  4  episcopal, 
and  3  congregational  churches.' 

Winnesimmet,  or  Romney  Marsh,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  Qidiwi  §»- 
district  or  ward  of  Boston,  was  mcorporated  by  the  name  of  ®"*""**^ 
Chelsea." 

A  workhouse  was  built  in  Boston,''  boQM* 

The  colonists  of  Jamaica  having  in  vain  attempted  the  subjuga-  Trauy  with 
tion  of  the  fugitive  negroes,  who  at  length  intrenched  themselves  JV^  *■ 
in  inaccessible  places  in  the  mountains ;  Edward  Trelawney, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  made  a  treaty  with  them.  It  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  remain  in  a  state  of  fi'eedom  ;  that  they  should 
have  the  property  of  1500  acres  of  land,  northeast  of  Trelaw- 
neytown ;  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  bunt  within  3  miles 

1  Hewatt,  ti.  70,  78. 

S  Alcedo,  Tr.  Art.  ImrsiunBBS.  This  is  described  by  geographers  as  situated 
where  Darien  now  is,  and  as  the  same  town.  During  a  residence  of  several  year* 
in  Georgia,  1  heard  nothing  of  Inverness,  but  much  of  Darien,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Liberty  county*  but  which  now  belongs  to  Mackintosh  county, 
formed  at  a  later  period.The  name  of  Mackintosh  was  still  respectably  pre- 
served there. 

3  Trumbull,  Century  Sermon.     See  a.  d.  1746. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  p.  489 ;  total,  47,369. 

5  Callender,  67.    Beside  one  congregational  church  on  Block  Island. 
^  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 
7  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  252.    A  biick  building  120  feet  long  and  2  stories 

high. 
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of  the  English  settlements ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  ordeni 
of  the  governor,  and  assist  in  defence  of  the  island ;  and  thtt 
they  should  deliver  up  all  fugitive  negroes.^ 

Edmund  Quincy,  agent  at  London  for  settling  the  boundary 
line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  died  in  that 
city,  of  the  small  pox,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  made  a  donation  to  his  heirs  of  1000 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ; 
and  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  London.* 

1739. 

War  being  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Spain,^  admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  on  the 
West  India  station,  with  orders  to  act  against  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  that  quarter.  SaiL'ng  with  six  men  of  war  from 
Jamaica  to  Porto  JBello,  he  attacked  that  fortress  on  the  21st  of 
November,  and  the  next  day  the  Spanish  governor  capitulated. 
The  admiral,  having  blown  up  the  fortifications  and  castles  of  the 
place,  returned  fo  Jamaica.* 

During  this  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  British 
colonies  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  "  I  will  leave 
that,"  said  the  minister,  "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may 
have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during  my  adminis- 
tration, to  encourage  the  trade  of  die  American  colonies  in  the 
utmost  latitude."*  The  scheme  of  taxation  was  reserved  for  a 
bolder  minister,  and  a  more  eventful  period ;  but  the  British 

1  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist.    Raynal.  vi.  845 — 348 ;  but  he  say?,  in  1739. 

3  Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy.    The  late  President  Adams  told  me,  t' 
Mr.  Quincy,  had  he  not  been  a  Dissenter,  would  have  been  interred  in  W 
minster  Abbey. 

3  The  English  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had  carried  on  a  contraband  t 
with  the  settlements  in  America,  which  custom  had  long  made  them  consid 
lawful.    The  court  of  Madrid  concerted  measures  to  stop  or  at  least  to  ' 
this  intercourse ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  a  contraband 
many  ships  were  stopped,  which,  in  reality,  had  a  le^  destination.    Ei 
incensed  to  find  these  hostilities  carried  to  an  excess  inconsistent  with  t 
of  nations,  after  taking  measures  for  redress,  declared  war  against  Spain 
tober,  1789.    Raynal,  v.  90—95.    Hewatt,  ii.  69, 75. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  412,  416. 

5  Annual  Register  for  1765.    The  minister  said  more ;  and  the  reasor 
for  his  maxims  and  measures  was  recollected,  more  than  twenty  yearp 
to  his  honour.    "  Nay,'*  proceeded  the  minister,  "  it  has  been  neces 
over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for  by  encourag 
an  extensive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they  gain  £500,000, 1  ai 
that  in  two  years  aflcrwar£  full  £250,000  of  then:  gains  will  be  in  1 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kingdom ;  as  immen 
of  cveiy  kind  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  Air 
more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.    This  is  taxing  Uiem  mor 
their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
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parliameot  passed  an  act  for  more  effectually  securing  and  en-     1739. 
couraging  the  trade  of  the  British  to  America ;  and  an  act  for  >^-v«^/ 
naturalizing  such  protestants  and  others,  as  were,  or  should  be, 
settled  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America.^ 

Oglethorpe,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  at  the  9K?**jy* 
treaty  the  fast  year,  went  into  the  Indian  country,  500  miles  hS^aat; 
distant  from  Frederica.  At  the  town  of  Ck)weta,  be  conferred 
with  the  deputies  of  that  town,  and  with  those  of  the  Chickasaws. 
These  deputies,  after  drinking  black  broth  together,  according  to 
the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  unitedly  declared,  that  they  adhered 
b  their  ancient  love  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  wboraww 
agreements  made  in  1733  with  the  trustees  of  Georgia.  They  j^^**^*" 
farther  declared,  that  all  the  dominions,  territories,  and  lands 
from  the  Savannah  river  to  St.  John's  river  and  all  the  islands  be- 
tween them,  and  from  St*  John's  river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and 
thence  to  the  mountains,  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to  the  Creek 
nation ;  and  that  tliey  would  not  suffer  either  the  Spaniards,  or  any 
person,  excepting  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  to  setde  on 
the  said  lands.  While  they  acknowledged  the  grant  which  they 
had  formerly  made  to  the  trustees  of  all  the  lands  on  Savannah 
river,  as  far  as  the  river  Ogeechee,  and  all  the  lands  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  St«  John's  nver,  and  as  high  as  the  tide  flows,  and 
all  the  islands  as  far  as  the  said  river,  particularly  the  islands  of 
Frederica,  Cumberland,  and  Amelia  ;^  they  declared,  that  they 
reserved  to  the  Creek  nation  all  the  land  from  Pipemaker  s 
Bluff  to  Savannah,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Catharine,  Ossabaw, 
and  Sapelo ;  and  farther  declared,  that  the  said  lands  were 
bolden  by  the  Creek  nation  as  tenants  in  common.  Oglethorpe, 
as  commissioner  for  George  II.  declared,  that  the  English  should 
not  enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands,  excepting  those  granted,  as 
above,  to  the  trustees,  by  the  Creek  nation ;  and  covenanted, 
that  he  would  punish  any  person,  who  should  intrude  upon  the 
lands,  so  reseved  by  that  nation.^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  upward  of  100  sail  of  vessels,  be-  Newport. 
longing  to  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.^ 

The  yeUow  fever  raged  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  near  J^lf^ 
as  violently  as  in  1732.*  *~- 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston,  died  at  Plastow,  in  England.^    Dmh  of 

_______«_^__  ^'  PniMMiyp 

1  Salmon,  Chronologica]  Hiitory. 

3  They  gave  to  these  islands  the  names  of  the  king's  lamilyy  **  out  of  grati- 
tude to  him." 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  462.    PosUethwayt,  i.  360. 

4  Callender,  41. 

5  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  84. 

6  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  8.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1699,  when,  as  his 
president  aflerwaxd  declared  (in  a  Preface  to  a  pabficatioii  of  Mr,  Dummer's), 
he  WIS  **  dia  best  sefaolar  that  had  been  Hme."    8ood  tfiw  ha  took  his  decpoo 
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1740. 

Ogle-  ^  General  Oglethorpe,  having  passed  over  to  Florida  with 

U^pwHrton  ^^^  select  men  of  his  regiment  and  a  considerable  party  of 
against  St.  Indians,  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort  (about  25  miles  from  St« 
Augustine.  Augustine),  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. Leaving  in  this  fort  a  garrison  of  60  men,  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  where  he  was  joined  by 
colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment,  and  a  company 
of  Highlanders  under  captain  M'Intosh.  A  few  days  after,  he 
marched  with  his  whole  force,  consistmg  of  above  2000  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  fort  Moosa  within  two  miles 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  Spanish  garrison,  on  his  approach, 
evacuaUng  the  fort,  and  retiring  into  the  town,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  fort  to  be  burnt,  and  three  breaches  to 
be  made  in  its  walls ;  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  town 
and  castle.  During  his  stay  at  fort  Diego,  the  Spaniards  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  general,  soon  dis- 
covering that  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would  be 
presumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which  were  now  lying  at 
anchor  off  Augustine  bar,  to  turn  tlie  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Having  left  colonel  Palmer  with  95  Highlanders  aud  42  Indians 
at  fort  Moosa,  with  orders  to  scour  the  woods  around  the  towo, 
and  intercept  all  supplies  of  cattle  from  the  country,  and  sent 
colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  neck  of  land,  called  Point  Quarrel,  above  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  with  orders  to  erect  a  battery  on  it ;  the 
general  with  his  regiment,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indians, 
embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Anastatia.  From 
this  place,  which  lay  opposite  the  castle,  he  resolved  to  bombard 
the  town.  Ships  were  so  stationed,  as  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies 
by  sea.  Batteries  were  soon  erected  on  Anastada,  and  several 
cannon  mounted.  Oglethorpe,  having  made  these  dispositions, 
summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  a  surrender ;  but,  secure  in 
his  strong  hold,  he  sent  him  for  answer,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  his  casde.  Indignant  at  this  reply,  the 
general  opened  his  batteries  against  the  castle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  threw  a  number  of  shells  into  the  town.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit  from  the  Spanish  fort,  and  from 'six  half 

at  Cambridee,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities in  Holland,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  philo8ophi48,  and  then 
returned  to  New  England.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
and  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  colony.  He  was  author  of  the  able 
<<  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charteis.'*  A  list  of  his  other  publications  may 
be  seen  in  the  above  biographical  auUioiities. 
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gallies  in  the  harbour;  but  the  distance  was  so  e^t,  that  the     1740. 
cannonade,  though  it  continued  several  days,  did  Utde  execution 
on  either  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  commander  sent  out  against 
colonel  Palmer  a  detachment  of  300  men,  who  surprised  him  at 
fort  Moosa,  and  cut  his  party  almost  entirely  to  pieces.  The 
Chickasaws,  offended  at  an  incautious  expression  of  Oglethorpe, 
deserted  him.  The  Spanish  garrison,  by  some  means,  received 
700  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  All  prospect  of 
starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army  began  to  despair  of 
fdk-cing  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops,  enfeebled 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness,  and  fatigued 
by  fruitless  effi)rts,  marched  away  in  large  bodies.  The  naval 
commander,  in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions, 
and  of  the  near  approach  of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes, 
judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet  longer  on  that  coast. 
The  general  nimself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his  regiment  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by  sickness.  These  com- 
bined disasters  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ; 
and  Oelethorpe,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to 
Frederica.^ 

While  the  province  of  Carolina  felt  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  f}jf]^ 
miscarriage  of  this  expedition,  a  desolating  fire  in  its  capital 
deeply  aggravated  the  calamity.  It  broke  out  in  November, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  burned  with  unquench- 
able violence  until  eieht  at  night.  The  houses  being  built  of 
wood,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  northwest,  the  flames 
spread  with  irresistible  force,  and  astonishing  rapidity.  Almost 
every  house,  from  Broad  street,  where  the  conflagration  began, 
to  Granville's  bastion,  was  at  one  time  on  fire.  Three  hundred 
of  the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  with  goods  and  provincial  com- 
modities to  a  prodigious  amount,  were  consumed.  The  legisla- 
ture applied  lor  relief  to  the  British  parliament,  which  voted 
£20,000  sterling  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.' 

Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  fleet  of  30  sail  of  the  line,^  made  an  VtrnooiM- 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  and  besieged  it ;  but  was  at  length  tJSSt^ 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.     The  sailors  amounted  to  15,000; 
and  the  soldiers,  including  the  American  battalions  and  a  body  of 
negroes  from  Jamaica,  to  12,000.     This  was  far  the  greatest 
armament  that  America  had  ever  seen.^ 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  77 — 82.    He  reached  Frederica  about  the  10th  of  July. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  83,  84.  **  From  a  flourishing  condition  the  town  waa  reduced, 
in  the  space  of  six  hours,  to  the  lowest  and  most  deplorable  state."  Salmon 
[Chron.  Hist.]  says,  the  daroase  of  this  fire  was  estimated  at  £200,000. 

3  Raynal  [iv.  59.]  says,  25  sniM  of  the  line,  6  fire  ships,  and  bomb  ketches. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  429^--445.  The  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica  about  the  last  of 
November,  1741.    Though  few  had  peikbod  by  the  enemy,  yet  it  wtA  ciwodl- 


Cbarlet- 
town. 
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1740.        M.  Bienville  with  a  large  army,  composed  of  French,  Indians, 

v^--s^^w/  and  Negroes,  made  a*  second  expedition  against  the  Cbickasaws. 

Expedition  Proceeding  up  the  Mississippi,  he  encamped  his  troops  on  a  fine 

Chi'dta-****  plain  within  16  miles  of  the  Chickasaw  towns,  where  he  built  a 

•aws.         fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Assumption.     While  here,  he  received 

succours  from  Canada.     In  March,  he  detached  a  company  of 

foot,  attended  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  with  orders,  if  the  Chick- 

asaws  should  demand  it,  to  treat  of  peace.    The  Chickasaws 

made  signals  of  peace ;  which  being  promised  them,  they  came 

Treaty  of    out  of  their  fort,  presented  the  calumet  to  the  commanding 

P**^*        officer,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

G.  White-        Mr.  George  Whitefield,  having  received  priest's  orders,  had 
an^orphan'  ^°"™®  *  sccoud  time  to  America.    Having  obtained  a  tract  of 
house.        land  from  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
Orphan  House,  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  and  afterward  finished 
it  at  great  expense.    It  was  designed  to  be  an  asylum  for  poor  chil- 
dren, who  were  here  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity.* 
Law  against      The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  premising,  that  the  having 
«iave*"to      ^^  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suficring  them  to  be  employed  in 
write.         writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  passed  an 
act.  That  whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in 
any  manner  of  writing  whatsoever,  shall,  for  every  such  ofi^nce, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  £100.^ 
Printing  at       A  printing  office  was  opened  at  Annapolis  by  Jonas  Green, 
Annapolis,   ^jjq  ^^g  employed  as  printer  to  the  government  of  Maryland.* 

A  long  and  tedious  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  respecting  the  divisional  line  between  those 

puted,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  that,  before  the  arrival  at  Jamaica,  20,000 
English  subjects  had  died  since  their  first  attack  on  Carthagena.  To  tbis  deso- 
lating mortality  Thompson  refers,  in  his  admirable  description  of  the  <*  Power  of 
Pestilent  disease : "  [S^tfons,  Summer,  1. 1040 — 1050.] 

'*  Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene  ....  You  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heani  nighSy  plung'd  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corse.^' 

1  Du  Pratz,  ui.  400—426.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  360—364. 

9  Hewatt,  ii.  167, 168.  The  orphan  house  was  a  wooden  buUding,  two  stories 
high,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  70  feet  by  40.  It  stood  on  a  sandy  beadi 
nigh  the  sea  shore.  However  humane  and  laudable  the  design  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  advantages  which  the  founder  expected  from  it  were  never  realized. 
The  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  but  one  among  many 
causes  of  this  disappointment.  About  30  years  afterward,  the  orphan  house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    M'Call,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  161, 162. 

3  Grimk^'s  Public  Laws  oi  South  Carolina.  The  fine  was  to  be  "  cuirent- 
money.'* 

4  lliomas,  i.  880,  831.  See  1726.  He  was  the  son  of  the  elder  Timothy  of 
New  London,  and  great  grandson  of  Samuel  Green,  printer  at  Cambridge. 
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two  provinces,  was  decided  in  England  by  the  lords  of  council.     1740. 
B7  this  decision  New  Hampshire  gained  a  tract  of  country,  14   s^-v^^ 
miles  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in  length,  more  than  it  bad  ever 
claimed.^ 

1741. 

An  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  India  settlements  was  j^J^*'*** 
ordered  oy  the  English  government  Cuba  was  the  principal 
object.  •  An  American  regiment  consisting  of  about  3600  men, 
was  raised  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  several  colonies  were  at 
the  charge  of  levy  money,  of  provisions,  and  of  transports,  for 
their  respective  (juocas.^  In  this  expedition  the  northern  colonies 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  sustained  a  great 
loss  of  men ;  principally  in  an  uncommon  mortality  which  pre* 
vailed  in  the  army.' 

There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  Massachusetts  40  topsail  MtMicha- 
veasels,  of  about  7000  tons.     In  Marhlehead  there  were  about  '^^^ 
160  fishing  schooners,  of  about  50  tons  each.^ 

There  were  frequent  fires  in  the  city  of  New  York.    A  coo-  incendia- 
spiracy  of  negroes  and  other  incendiaries  was  discovered*    Four  y^^  ^' 
while  persons  were  executed;  30  neeroes  were  biimc;   18 
banged ;  and  ^reat  nimibers  transported.^ 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  b^an  to  build  the  town  BMhtebem. 
of  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.* 

The  first  number  of  The  General  Magazine  and  Historical  ^'f^^^ 
Chronicle,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  pub-  '3ri«uB^ 
lished  on  the  1st  of  January.    This  was  the  first  literary  Journal 
published  in  the  United  States.^ 

Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  died.*  Death  of  A. 

_  Himilum. 

1  Belkntp,  N.  Hamp.  a.  168— 171.    Doiudaat,  i.  422.   Adami,  N.  Eng.  204. 

2  Dou^aaa,  i.  564.  Brit  Emp.  i.  8S8.  The  troops  were  paid  off  and  dia- 
miaaed  Si  October,  1742 ;  and  aUowed  to  keep  their  clodiing  and  firelocka. 
Ifaiaacfaiiaetta  fumiahed  600  men,  which  coat  that  province  about  £87,600  old 
tenor,  equal  to  £7000  sterliiijr. 

3  TnimbuD,  Hist.  United  States,  i.  c.  9.  *'  The  sickness  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  mortal  as  the  pbigoe.  According  to  the  generaTi  accoiait,  no  less 
than  2446  died  during  die  short  period  of  two  days.  This  was  a  oonsideiably 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  die  whole  army.  Of  nearly  1000  men  from  New 
England,  not  more  than  90  or  100  retomed.  Of  600  60m  Massachusetts,  60 
only  retomed." 

4  Biit  Emp.  i.  879. 

6  Honmanden,  New  York  Conspiracy,  or  Hist  Negro  Plot  Smith,  N.  York, 
i.  188.    Brit  Emp.  ii^l— 818. 

6  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  486.  They  had  begun  to  settle  at  Savannah  fai 
Georgia ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
the  Spai^ards,  obliging  them  to  take  up  arms,  they  left  their  settlement  and  pos- 
sessions, and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.    See  Lo«kiel,  p.  ii.  c.  1. 

7  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pannsylv.  i.  148.    Thomas,  U.  848. 

8  Proud,  ii.  21 9^  He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  Us  professioii ;  and 
had  served  in  several  considerable  station^  both  in  the  govemoient  of  Pi^nwi. 
vaoia  and  in  the  Lower  CUionties,  with  tUitey,  Integrity,  and  hoa^    tto^VTO^. 

▼OL.  II.  3 
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1742- 

Spanish  The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  relinquished  their  claim  to  the 

aeainst*°°  provincc  of  Georgia.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  greatest 
Georgia,  part  of  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  Vem6n,  left  the  seas 
about  the  Spanish  settlements,  tlian  they  made  preparations  for 
dislodging  the  English  settlers  from  that  provmce.  Menaces 
having  no  effect  on  Oglethorpe,  an  armament  was  prepared  at 
Havana  to  expel  him  from  the  Spanish  frontiers.  A  body  of 
2000  men,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Rodondo,  embarked 
from  that  port  under  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Augustine  in  May.  Oglethorpe,  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  arrival  in  Florida,  sent  advices  of  it  to  governor  Glen  of 
Carolina,  and  made  all  possible  preparations  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. With  his  regiment,  and  a  few  rangers,  Higblanden^ 
and  Indians,  be  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Frederica,  and  waited 
in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  Carolina.  About  the  last 
of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  32  sail  and  carrying 
above  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Mon- 
teano,  came  to  anchor  off  St.  Simon's  bar ;  and,  after  soimding 
the  channel,  passed  through  Jekyl  sound,  received  a  fire  from 
Oglethorpe  at  fort  Simoirs,  and  proceeded  up  the  Alatamaha, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  guns.  Here  the  enemy  landed,  and 
erected  a  battery  with  20  eighteen  pounders  mounted  on  h. 
Oglethorpe,  judging  his  situation  at  fort  Simon's  to  be  dangerous, 
spiked  up  the  suns ;  burst  the  bombs  and  cohoms ;  destroyed 
the  stores ;  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  With  a  force  amount- 
ing to  litde  more  than  700  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  be  could 
not  hope  to  act  but  on  the  defensive,  until  tlie  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Carolina.  He,  however,  employed  his  Indians,  and 
occasionally  bis  Highlanders,  in  scouring  the  woods,  harassing 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  every  impediment  in 
tlieir  marches.  In  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate 
tlirough  the  woods  and  morasses  to  reach  Frederica,  several 
rencountrcs  took  place  ;  in  one  of  which  they  lost  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  killed,  and  above  100  men  taken  prisoners. 
Oglethorpe  at  length,  learning  by  an  English  prisoner,  who 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  difierence  subsisted  be- 
tween the  troops  from  Cuba  and  those  from  St.  Augustine, 
occasioning  a  separate  encampment,  resolved  to  attack  the  en&* 
mVf  while  thus  divided.  Taking  advantage  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  woods,  he  marched  out  in  the  night  with  300  chosen 
men,  the  Highland  company,  and  some  rangers,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  tlie  enemy.  Having  advanced  within  two 
miles  of  the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his  troops,  and  went  foi^ 
ward  himself  with  a  select  corps,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
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atuadoo.    While  be  was  endetvouriog  cautioiisljr  to  concetl  hit    1749. 
approach,  a  French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  mosketi  v^^v^^ 
and  ran  ioto  the  Spanish  lines. 

The  general  now  returned  to  Frederica,  and  endeavoured  to  ^^"£P* 
efiect  by  stratagem,  what  could  not  be  achieved  by  surprise,  {{^'y* 
Apprehensive  tfauBit  the  deserter  would  discover  to  the  enemy  his 
weakness,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the 
Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and  the  ease 
with  which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He  press- 
ed him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack ;  but,  if  be 
could  not  prevail  thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to 
persuade  tnem  to  stay  at  least  three  days  more  at  fort  Simon^s ; 
for  withm  that  time,  according  to  advices  just  received  from 
Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reuiforcement  of  2000  land  forces, 
with  6  British  ships  of  war.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  caution 
to  the  deserter  against  dropping  the  least  hint  of  admiral  Vernon's 
meditated  attack  upon  SL  Augustine,  and  with  assurance,  that 
for  bis  service  he  should  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  British  king. 
Oglethorpe  gave  it  to  the  Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small 
reward  together  with  his  h'berqr,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the 
French  deserter.  On  his  arrival,  nowever,  at  the  Spanish  camp, 
be  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe  expected,  to  the  commander  m 
chief,  who  instandy  put  the  deserter  in  irons.  This  letter  per-> 
plexed  and  confounaed  the  Spaniards ;  some  suspecting  it  to  be 
a  stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  others  be- 
lieving It  to  contain  serious  instructions  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a 
spy.  While  the  Spanish  officers  were  deliberating  what  measures 
to  adopt,  an  mcident,  not  within  the  calculatk>n  of  military  skiD, 
or  the  controul  of  human  power,  decided  their  counsels.  Three 
ships  of  force,  which  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent 
out  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  at  this  juncture  off  the  coast. 
The  agreement  of  this  aiscoverv  with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real  intentk>n.  The  "^^^^f^ 
whole  army,  seized  with  an  instant  panic,  set  fire  fo  the  fort,  and  ^'^^^^^ 
precipitately  embarked,  leaving  several  cannon,  with  a  quantity  priai. 
of  provisions  and  military  stores ;  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of 
threatened  conquest,  was  the  infant  cokmy  providentially  saved. ^ 

On  an  impeachment,  brought  forward  before  this  invasion, 
Oglethorpe  now  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  return  fo  Eng- 
land, where,  on  trial,  the  charge  was  adjudged  to  be  false, 
malicious  and  groundless.  The  character  of  this  able  general 
now  appeared  in  resplendent  light ;  and  his  contemporaries  ac- 
knowledged, what  impartial  history  must  record,  that  to  him 
Carolina  was  indebted  for  her  safety  and  repose ;  as  well  as 
Georgia,  for  her  existence  and  protection. 

1  Hewitt»  U.  lll^Ut.    Manhtn,  I.  Sa8-S44. 
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1742.        Oglethorpe  never  afterward  returned  to  America.    The  trus- 

>MrN/^«w/  tees  of  Georgia  now  established  a  kind  of  civil  government,  and 

committed  the  charge  of  it  to  a  president  and  four  assistants, 

who  were  to  act  under  their  instructions,  and  to  be  responsible 

to  them  for  their  public  conduct.    Above  1500  persons  bad,  al 

this  period,  been  transported  by  the  trustees  to  Geoi^ia.^ 

Fanueii  Fanucil  Hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  brick  building* 

HaiL  ^2is  erected  on  Market  Square  in  Boston,  and  ^ven  to  the  towa 

by  Peter  Fanueii,  esquire,  who  died  just  at  the  time  of  its  com- 

Bosto^ '°    pletion.^    A  church  was  built  in  Bennet  street,  at  the  north  end 

of  Boston.^ 
Mastacbu-  Massachusetts  contained  164,000  inhabitants.^  The  number 
*^^'  of  ratable  polls  of  white  men  in  that  colony  was  41,000.  Boston 
contained  1719  dwelling  houses,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants.^ 
N.  Hamp-  ^  ^®  county  of  Worcester  there  were  about  3200  taxable  per- 
shire.  sons.^  Ncw  Hampshire  contained  6000  whites,  ratable  polls.'' 
Phiiadei.  The  entries  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  230, 
P*»>*-  and  die  clearances  281.® 

Treat/ with      A  treaty  was  holden  at  Philadelphia  by  the  government  of 
u^M  **  ^*"  Pennsylvania  with  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  agree4 
to  release  their  claim  to  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Susquehannah,  as  far  south  as  that  province  extended,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Endless  Mountains,  or  Kittochtinnv  HiUs.    In  com- 
pensation for  this  territory,  they  received  goods  of  considerable 
value.' 
Public  li-         For  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  which  had  received  but 
Phiiadei-     ^^^'^  pi^t^lic  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin 
phia.  had,  m  1731,  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  a  public  library. 

1  Hewatt,  U.  120—124. 

2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iU.  208.  The  lower  floor  of  FanueU  Hall  was  to  be 
occupied  as  a  public  market ;  and  tho  chamber  over  it,  as  a  town  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affiiis  of  die  town. 

3  Ibid.  268.    By  a  society  formed  fipom  the  old  north  church. 

4  Adams,  Letters,  Lett  xvii. 

5  Douglass,  i.  680,  &31.  Brit  Dom.  L  215.  By  a  new  Tahiation,  this  year, 
there  were  reported  16,882  souls  in  Boston ;  but  Douglass  allows  an  admtioo 
for  some  men,  sent  on  the  Cuba  ezpedion,  and  for  several  sons  and  apprentices, 
"  designedly  overlooked  to  ease  the  quota  of  Boston's  provincial  tax."  In  20 
years  (from  1722  to  1742)  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  increased  6000,  or  one 
third.  By  this  valuation  of  1742,  there  were  in  Boston  1200  widows  (1000  of 
them  poor)  ;  in  the  alms  houses  111  persons ;  in  the  workhouse  86 ;  1514  ne- 
groes ;  418  horses,  and  141  cows. 

6  Brit  Emp.  ii.  75. 

7  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  80. 

9  Brit  Emp.  ii.  489—449.  "  Endless  Mountains  '*  is  the  Indian  name  trans- 
lated, expressive  of  their  unknown  extent.  The  Klttochtinny  or  Kittatinni  were 
a  chain  or  single  narrow  ridge  in  those  mountains.  Proud,  ii.  246.  Colden, 
Five  Nations,  American  Magazine  and  Hist.  Chronicle  for  1748  and  1744.  In 
the  transactions  at  this  treaty,  of  the  council  present  at  it,  next  to  the  name  of 
the  lieut.  governor,  George  Thomas,  is  the  name  of  James  Logan. 
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h  was  well  received ;  and  50  peraoos  subscribed  40  shilKiigs     t74S. 
each,  and  agreed  to  paj  10  sbiUu^  annually  for  50  years,  the  x^-v"*^ 
term  for  which  the  company  was  to  continue.    The  subscribers, 
bavinc  now  increased  to  100,  obtabed  a  charter.    Thb  was  the 
first,  if  not  the  origin,  of  all  the  American  subscription  libraries.^ 

The  English  conmianded  by  major  Crawford,  established  Enrikkw- 
themsdves  in  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  protect  the  S^|||tiv«t 
hewers  of  Caropeachy  wood,  and  to  ensure  the  commerce  of  atRatun; 
bdigo  and  cochineal  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guatemala.'    By  the 
advice  of  admiral  Vernon,  200  of  the  American  regiment  with 
50  marines  were  sent  under  convoy,  with  an  engineer,  arms,  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
ammunition,  and  some  cannon  for  a  fortification ;  and  a  town  was  uma. 
built  and  fortified  on  the  island.' 

1743. 

The  shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  Shippiog  oc 
have  consisted  of  at  least  1000  sail,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.^  N.EpjiaDd. 
Ship  building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trade  of  Bos- 
ton,  declined  at  this  penod.'    In  the  military  establishment  of  ttbiisbment 
Massachusetts  for  this  year,  114  men  were  employed  in  public  oTIUm. 
service. 

The  Catawba  nation  of  Indians  could  bring  scarcely  400  ^JJ^jJ* 
warriors  into  the  field.    These  were  composed  partlv  of  their 
own  men,  and  partly  of  refugees  from  various  smaller  tribes, 
which  were  obliged,  about  this  time,  on  account  of  their  reduced 
numbers,  to  associate  with  them.'' 

The  second  baptist  church  was  built  in  Boston.®  BapUftchh. 

Lieutenant  governor  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  having  received  Silver  miM 
credible  information  that  a  silver  mine  bad   been  discovered  jJ^J^  ^^ 
and  opened,  and  that  several  persons  were  now  working  upon 
it  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  issued  a  proclamatbn,  strictly  forbid- 

1  UU  of  FimnkBo,  in  Us  WoiIb,  I  74,  76,  and  SS— 85.  Th*  instniinent  fint 
mbfeiibed  was  leodered  null  and  Told  bj  tlie  charter  of  incorporaUon»  wliieli 
gave  perpetuUf  to  tbo  company. 

^  iJccdo,  jM.  EoATTAir,  or  Rattav. 

3  UniT.  Hist  ilL  448. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xxzix.  346.    Wynne,  i.  165.    «  Before  "  this  year. 

5  European  Settlements,  iL  188.  There  were  built  this  year,  1743,  80  Tea- 
sels ;  in  1746,  20  Tessels ;  in  1749, 15  vessels. 

6  Brit  Emp.  H.  95.                         men.  men. 
Castle  William  had     ....    40  George's  (near  Penobscot)  .    18 

Richmond  fort  (Kennebeck)    .    10  Saco  river  fort 18 

Brunswic  fort 6  Fort  Dummer 16 

Pemaquid  fort   ..*...      6  Province  store  sloop    ...    10 

7  Adair,  228,  234.  Dmyton,  94.  This  nation  was  about  200  mfles  fifom 
Charlestown,  S.  Carohiuu 

3  Cott.  Masf.  Hist  tee.  tfi.  384. 
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1743.  ding  all  persons  whatever  from  running  out  an^  land  m  the 
Cherokee  nation,  or  m  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  and  from 
opening  or  working  any  mine,  in  any  of  the  Indian  nations  with- 
in this  province,  until  his  majesty  s  pleasure  should  be  made 
known.^ 

Benjamin  Franklm  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  from  which  the  Academy,  afterward  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  originated.* 

A  snip  fix>m  England,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  with  about  200 
Palatines  on  board,  put  into  Hampton  road  in  Virginia,  l^avbg 
lost  about  160  passengers  fix>m  the  Palatinate.^ 

A  German  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Gower,  at  Grermantown.^  A  newspaper,  in  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage, was  published  weekly  at  Philadelphia.^ 

The  culture  of  the  Indi^  plant  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  by  Miss  Lucas.^  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant 
being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo  seed  was  soon  after 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  already  been  cultir 
vated  with  success,  and  yielded  an  immense  profit.  At  first  the 
seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment ;  and  it  was  so  entirely-  suc- 
cessful, that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
the  culture  of  indigo,  and  studied  the  art  of  extracting  the  dye  J 

The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  began  to 
be  published  at  Boston.^ 

James  Blair,  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  io 
Virginia,  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.' 
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1  Ameiican  Ifacazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  for  1748. 
S  Memoin  of  Fennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  ISO. 

3  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle. 

4  Ramsay,  Chronological  Tsd>les. 

5  Thomas,  ii.  886;  *<  as  eariy  as  May,  1748.** 

6  Ramsay,  Chron.  Tables. 

7  Hewatt,  ii.  188, 189.    Drayton,  S.  Car.  127.    See  1748. 

8  It  was  printed  by  Roeers  and  Fowle,  and  sold  by  S.  Eliot  and  J.  Blanchaid« 
in  Boston;  it  was  sold  uso.  in  Philadelphia  by  B.  Franklin,  in  New  York  by 
J.  Parker,  in  New  Haven  by  J.  Pomroy,  in  Newport  by  C.  CampbeU.  It  wu 
published  in  mon^y  numbers,  only  12  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
first  similar  publication  in  London,  me  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Ramsay,  Chnm. 
Table.    Thomas,  ii.  266. 

9  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where  he  obtained 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Toward  the  close  of  Uie  reign  of  Charles  U.  he  went 
into  England.  The  bishop  of  London,  finding  him  weU  qualified,  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Yirdnia,  where  he  found  a  wide  field  for  die  ezer^ 
else  of  nis  talents  and  virtues.  The  bishop,  having  the  plantations  under  his 
care,  and  supplying  them  with  what  clergymen  he  could  procure  from  England* 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  afterwards  appointed  Mr.  Blair  his  ecclesiastical 
commissary  for  Uie  province  of  Yimnia.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  council, 
and  rector  of  Burton  parish,  as  weU  as  president  of  the  college.  He  was  % 
learned  man,  and  useful  in  his  various  offices  and  stations.  He  published  four 
volumes  of  Discourses,  entitled :   «  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  toe  Mount  ex- 
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Wab  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France.    M.  Du  •Jf'*^^** 
Quesneli  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  sent  about  900  men  under  ^J^ 
Duvivieri  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war  was  yB^^*^ 
known  at  Boston.    There  were  in  garrison  at  Canso  four  incom-  "**^' 
plete  companies  of  Phillips'  regimenti  not  exceeding  80  men, 
with  a  man  of  war  tender.    The  French  burned  the  place. 
The  conditions,  granted  to  the  prisoners,  were,  to  be  earned  to 
Louisboiu^,  and  to  continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be 
sent  to  K>ston  or  Annapolis.^    Upon  a  representation  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Scotia,  200  men  were 
despatched  by  Massachusetts,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  on  that 
station.' 

To  guard  aeainst  the  incursons  of  the  French  and  Indiana,  DsfemiYc 
500  men  were  impressed,  of  which  number  300  were  for  the  g|yy 
eastern  frontier,  and  200  for  the  western.    The  ordinary  garrisons  MiMMte*' 
were  reinforced  ;^  and  96  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  sent  to  ""^^ 
the  several  townships,  to  be  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  prime 
cost,  bcluding  charges.    In  the  spring  of  this  year  opportunely 
arrived  in  Bc»ton  the  king's  gift  to  Castle  William  of  20  cannon 
of  42  i^und  baD,  and  two  mortars  of  13  inches,  with  all  stores, 
excepting  eunpowder ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  legislature 
of  Massacnusetts  voted  a  range  of  forts  to  be  built  between 
Connecticut  river  and  New  York  boundary  line.^    The  Province 
of  Maine  now  contained  2485  militia,  or  fencible  men.^ 

The  English  had  obtained  leave  to  build  a  fortified  trading  house  ^^^p^ 
at  Ockfusques,  among  the  Creeks.  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  £jj[|j* 
Canada,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  court,  expresses  his  apprehen-  nmoi^Uie 

_— ___  Citdtt. 

plained,  tnd  the  Pnicdce  of  it  raeommeiided ; "  wUch  are  mentioDed  with  treit 
approbadoo  hjr  Dr.  Doddridge  ia  hia  Family  Ezporitor.  Jonea,  Vir^nia.  Buller» 
Retroniect,  ii.  886. 

I  Brit  Emp.  i.  188.  Smollett,  Hiit  Eof .  b.  2.  c.  8.  Trumbull,  U.  8.  i.  e.  9. 
Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  War  waa  proclaimed  at  Boiton  8  June.  The  priaonera 
taken  at  Canao  were  afterward  aent  to  Boaton.  After  the  French  burned  Canao, 
their  Indiana  alarmed  Annapolia  ibr  a  month,  by  threatening  a  general  aaaault, 
and  providing  acaUnc  laddera ;  but  the  garrison  being  opportunely  reinforced, 
they  retired.  Poatfomwayt,  i.  876.  The  French  kin^a  ordonnance,  deciarfai^ 
war  against  England,  ia  dated  at  Versailles  15th  March ;  the  king  of  Great  Brita^ 
Declvation  of  war  against  the  French  king  ia  dated  at  St  James's  29th  March, 
and  was  published  at  l^ndon  on  the  81st ;  both  are  inserted  in  the  American 
Mag.  and  Hist  Chron.  for  1744. 

s  Trumbull,  U.  8.  i.  810.  The  representation  was  made  by  <*  Mr.  Mascarene.** 

3  George*B  Fort    ...    to  40  men        Brunswick    ...    to  18  men 

Pemaquid 24  Saco 20 

Richmond 26 

4  Brit.  Emp.  i.  868, 864.  The  forta  were  to  be  built  at  Colerafai,  Shirley, 
Pelham,  and  Massachusetts.  For  this  last  situation  see  American  Gasetteer, 
wSrf.  Massachusstts  Fort 

6  Brit  Emp.  ii.  9, 10.    Brit  Domin.  L  298. 
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1744.     sions,  that,  if  the  measure  were  carried  into  execution, ''  it  would 
v^-s^^w/  oblige  the  French  to  retire  from  their  fort  of  Alibamous  down  to 

the  MobiUe.^^ 
Tnde  at  At  the  DOTt  of  Ncw  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  there  were  several 
N.Orieanf.  vesscls  which  Came  from  Florida,  and  Havana,  and  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards,  lumber,  pitch,  dry  goods,  and 
live  stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  pieces  of  eight." 
Trade  of  At  the  port  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  230  vessels  were 
S.Carolina,  loaded,  this  year,  and  1600  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade 

of  the  province.^ 
Phiiadei-         The  burials  in  Philadelphia  during  seven  years  were  upward 
P*»»*-  of  3000.* 

d '^"^^Vro        ^  ^®^  Englishmen,  headed  by  the  deputy  governor  of  Aneuil- 

suMariin'ii!  la,  With  two  St.  Christopher's  privateers,  drove  the  French  from 

their  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin ;  which,  from  this  time, 

was  considered  as  belonging  half  to  the  Dutch,  and  half  to  the 

lortRo^yai  ^"S'^*  ^  ^torm  did  prodigious  damage  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica.  It  stranded,  wrecked,  and  foundered  6  British  ships, 
and  96  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour.^ 

Orrery.  President  Clap  projected  and  made  an  orrery  or  planetarium 

for  Yale  College." 

N.  w.pas-       Arthur  Dobbs,  esquire,  of  England,  having  promoted  late 

*^^'  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  pasage  to  India,  was 

now  joined  by  several  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants,  in 
making  a  fresh  attempt.  As  an  encouragement  to  such  adven- 
turers, the  British  parliament  promised  a  reward  of  £20,000  to 
the  persons  who  idiould  make  this  discovery.'^ 

1  PownaD,  Admioistratioii  of  tbe  Colonies.  The  letter  of  Vaudreml  is  dated 
May  10.  Id  another  letter,  17  September,  he  mentions  this  store  house,  as 
haying  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Chactaws ;  *<  yet  this«"  says  gov.  P6wnan» 
**  the  English  have  abandooed ;  and  the  French  have  now  [1765]  a  fort  on 
each  main  branch  of  the  river  Mobile^  one  at  Tombecbb^,  and  foit  Toulouse  el 
Alibamous.*' 

^  Pownall,  ot  sopia. 

3  Hewatt,  U.  129. 

«  Brit  Emp.  U.  481.    From  1738  to  1744,  both  years  included. 

Episcopalians    ....  868        Quakers 470 

Swedes    ......  129  Strangers     ....  1094 

Presbyterians    ....  179  Negroes  .    .    «    .    .    851 

Baptists 98                                           

Total  8179 

•  Univ.  Hist.  zH.  264,  464. 

6  Amer.  Mag.  and  Hist  Chron.  for  1744,  where  it  is  described. 

7  Brit  Emp.  i.  28—88.  Captain  Christopher  Middleton,  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government  for  that  purpose,  in  1742  discovered  a  frozen  strait  in  60^ 
40'  north  lat.  but  returned  without  success ;  yet  his  discoveries  rendered  a  N.  W. 
passage  more  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  Two  ships  sailed  from  Graves- 
end,  on  the  same  design,  in  1746 ;  but  their  utmost  endeavours,  for  more  dian 
16  months^  were  fiuitbss. 
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After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French,  as  a  security  to  JlSS^*^ 
iheir  navigatioD  and  fishery,  built  the  town  of  Louisbourg,  on  the  boui^.'*' 
island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  fortified  it  with  a  rampart  of  stone, 
bom  30  to  36  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  80  feet  wide.  There  were 
6  bastions  and  3  batteries,  containing  embrasures  for  148  cannon, 
and  6  mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  die  harbour  was 
planted  a  battery  of  30  cannon,  carrj'ing  2S  pounds  shot ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
was  the  grand  or  royal  battery  of  28  cannon,  42  pounders,  and 
two  18  pounders.  The  entrance  of  the  town,  on  tlie  land  side, 
was  at  the  west  gate,  over  a  draw  bridge,  near  which  was  a 
circular  battery,  mounting  10  guns  of  24  pounds  sliot.  These 
works  had  been  25  years  in  building ;  and,  though  not  fini^ed, 
had  cost  the  crown  of  France  not  less  than  30  millions  of  livres. 
The  place  was  deemed  so  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be 
called  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  In  peace,  it  was  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  ships  of  France,  bound  homeward  for  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  In  war,  it  gave  French  privateers  the  greatest  advantage 
for  ruining  the  fishery  of  the  northern  English  colonies,  and  in- 
terrupting their  entire  trade.  It  endangered,  besides,  the  loss  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  would  cause  an  instant  increase  of  0000  or 
8000  enemies.  The  reduction  of  this  place  was,  for  these 
reasons,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  New  England. 

Under  these  impressions,  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  EzpediUoo 
had  written  to  the  British  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  JSqieSed. 
soliciting  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Cape  Breton.  Early  in  January,  before  he  re- 
ceived any  answer  or  orders  from  England,  he  requested  the 
members  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would  lay  themselves 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  to  receive  from  him  a  proposal  of  very 
great  importance.  They  readily  took  the  oath ;  and  he  com- 
municated to  them  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  attacking 
Louisbourg.  The  proposal  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  it  was 
finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  voice.  Circular  letters  were 
immediately  despatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Pennsyl- 
ania,^  requesting  their  assistance,  and  an  embargo  on  tiieir  ports. 

1  All  excused  themselves  from  any  share  in  the  adventure,  excepting?  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  which  appt^ared 
desperate ;  yet,  on  receiving  information  that  Louisbourg  was  taken,  and  that 
supplies  were  wanted,  voted  £4000  in  provisions  for  the  refreshment  and  sup- 
port of  the  brave  troops  which  had  achieved  the  action.  Franklin,  Peonsylv.  94. 
Univ.  Hiflt  zli.  83. 

VOL.  II.  4 
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1745.     Forces  were  promptly  raised  ;  and  William  Pepperrell,  esquire, 
\^-s^^/   of  Kittery,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.     This 
officer,  on  board  the  Shirley  Snow,  captain  Rouse,  with  the 
Troops  sail  transports  under  her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  on  the  24th 
frouB  Nau-    Qf  Jiarch,  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April.^     Here  tlie 
troops,  joined   by  tliose  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut| 
amounting  coUectively  to  upwards  of  4000,^  were  detained  three 
weeks,  waiting  for  the  ice,  which  environed  the  island  of  Cape 
commodore  ^''^^o°>  ^  ^^  dissolved.    At  length  commodore  Warren,  agree- 
Warren.      ably  to  Orders  from  England,  arrived  at  Canso  in  the  Superbe  of 
60  guns,  with  3  other  ships  of  40  guns  each ;  and,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  the  general,  proceeded  to  cruise  before  Louisbourg. 
The  general  soon  after  sailed  widi  the  whole  fleet ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  at  Chapeaurouge  Bay,  landed 
his  troops.     The  next  object  was  to  invest  the  city.     Lieutenant 
colonel  Vaughan  conducted  tlie  first  column  through  the  woods 
within  sight  of  Louisbourg,  and  saluted  the  city  with  three  cheers. 
At  the  head  of  a  detachment,  chiefly  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  the  north  east  part  of  the 
harbour,  where  they  burned  the  ware  houses,  containing  the 
naval  stores,  and  staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy. 
The  smoke  of  this  fire,  driven  by  the  wind  into  tlie  grand  battery, 
so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned  it ;  and,  spiking  up 
the  guns,  retired  to  the  ci^.     The  next  morning  Vaughan  tooK 
possession  of  the  deserted  battery,  which  he  bravely  defended. 
With  extreme  labour  and  difficuty  cannon  were  drawn,  for  14 
nights  successively,  from  the  landing  place  through  a  morass  to 
the  camp.^    The  cannon  left  by  the  enemy  were  drilledi  and 
turned  with  good  effect  on  the  city,  within  which  almost  every 
shot  lodged,  while  several  fell  into  the  roof  of  the  citadel.     On 
Summon  to  the  7th  of  May,  a  summons  was  sent  in  to  the  conmianding  offi- 
wrrcnder.    ^.gj.  ^t  Louisbourg,  who  refused  to  surrender  tlie  place.     The 
siege  was  therefore  still  pressed  with  activity  and  vigilance  by 

1  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  consented  that  their  colony  sloops  should  be 
employed  as  cruisers.  A  small  privateer  ship  of  about  200  tons,  and  a  snow  of 
less  burden,  belonging  to  Newport,  were  hired  there  by  Massachusetts ;  a  new 
snow,  captain  Rouse,  and  a  ship,  captain  Snelling,  were  taken  into  the  senries 
at  Boston ;  and  these,  with  a  snow,  a  brig,  3  sloops,  and  a  ship  of  20  gunfa 
purchased  on  the  stocks,  captain  Tyng,  the  commodore,  composed  the  wbmSt 
naval  force. 

3  Massachusetts  forces 3250  ^ 

New  Hampshire 304   >     total  4070. 

Connecticut 516  ) 

The  Connecticut  troops  were  commanded  by  Roger  Wolcott,  lieutenant  govw- 
nor  of  the  colony,  who  was  the  second  officer  in  tlie  army.  Rhode  Island  raised 
800  men ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  place  had  surrendered.  HutchiiiMNi. 
3  The  men,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their  kneef  b 
mud,  performed  the  service  which  horses  or  oxen,  on  such  ground,  could  B0t 
have  done. 
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commodore  Warren  and  his  ships,  and  with  vigorous  persever-     1745. 
ance  by  the  land  forces.    The  joint  eflbrts  of  botli  were  at  \^v^%/ 
length,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  crowned  with  success.     It 
was  a  cirpumstance  favourable  to  tlie  assailants,  that  the  garrison 
of  Louisbourg  had  been  so  mutinous  before  the  siege,  that  the 
officers  could  not  trust  tlie  men  to  make  a  sortie,  lest  they  should 
desert.     The  capture  of  a  French  64  gun  ship,  riclily  laden  May  18. 
with  military  stores,  and  having  on  board  560  men,  destined  for  French  ililp 
the  relief  of  the  garrison,  threw  the  enemy  into  perturbation.^      *"* 
A  battery,  erected  on  the  high  clifF  at  the  lighthouse,  greatly 
annoyed  their  island  battery.     Preparations  were  evidently  mak- 
ing for  a  general  assault.     Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events 
and  menacing  appearances,  Duchambon,  the  French  commander, 
determined  to  surrender;  and,  on  the  16ih  of  June,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed.     After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  ^^JjJ*"* 
French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts ;  and  several  rich 
prizes  were  thus  decoyed.     Two  East  Indiamen  and  one  South 
Sea  ship,  estimated  at  £600,000  sterling,  were  taken  by  the 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.     This  expedition  was 
one  of  the   most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  North 
America.     It  was  hazardous  in  the  attempt,  but  successful  in  the 
execution.     "  It  displayed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and,  though  it  enabled  Britain  to  purchase  a  peace,  yet  it 
excited  her  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  colonies,  by  whose 
exertions  it  was  acquired."^ 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  flew  through  the  continent. 
Considerate  and  pious  persons  remarked,  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  admiration,  the  coincidence  of  numerous  circumstances  and 
events,  on  which  the  success  of  the  undertaking  essentially  de- 

1  Thb  French  man  of  war,  the  Vigilant,  Mras  taken  by  captain  Edward  Tyng, 
commander  of  the  Massachiuetts  frigate.  Governor  Shirley  having  directed 
bim  to  procure  the  largest  ship  in  his  power,  he  had  purchased  this  ship  whea 
on  the  stocks,  and  nearly  ready  for  launching.  It  was  a  ahip  of  about  400 
tons,  and  was  soon  after  launched  at  Boston.  Tyng  took^  the  command  of 
ber,  and  waj  appointed  commodore  of  the  fleet.  Alden's  Memoir  of  Edward 
Tyng,  Esq. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  4—60 ;  where  there  is  an  authentic  account  of  this 
expedition  from  original  papers.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Douglass,  i.  836.  Bel- 
knap, N.  Hamp.  u.  198—224.  Adams,  N.  £n^.  208.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
Solicitations  were  made  for  a  parliamentary  reimbursement,  which,  after  much 
difficulty  and  delay,  was  obtained.  In  1749  the  money,  granted  by  parliament 
for  that  purpose,  arrived  at  Boston,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  treasury  office. 
The  sum  was  £183,649,  2s,  Id.  1-2.  It  consisted  of  215  chests  (3000  pieces  of 
eight,  at  a  medium,  in  each  chest)  of  milled  pieces  of  eight,  and  100  casks  of 
coined  copper.  There  were  17  cart  and  truck  loads  of  the  silver,  and  about  10 
truck  loads  of  copper.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  tU  supra.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  377. 
Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  instructions  given  by  governor  Shirley  to  lieuten- 
ant general  Pcpperrell  for  this  expedition,  are  published  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
i.  1 — 11.  The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regularly  constructed  fortress  **  was 
drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a  merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
husbandmen  and  mechanics." 


ing  at  Pa- 
tapsco 
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1745.  pended.  While  the  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  the 
colonists  were  justly  extolled  for  projecting  and  executing  a  great 
design,  attended  with  hardships  and  danger  never  before  paral- 
leled in  America,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  also  no  small 
degree  of  temerity  in  the  attempt,  and  that  its  success  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  manifest  favour  of  divine  Providence. 

Yale  Col-  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the 
^^^'  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  Yale  College,  and  for 

enlarging  its  powers  and  privileges.^ 

First  build-  The  first  attempts  were  made  to  build  a  town  on  the  Patapsco, 
which,  though  not  very  successful,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  and  flourishing  city  of  Baltimore.^ 

Ginseng.  Thg  Jesuit  Lafiteau  discovered  ginseng  in  the  woods  of 
Canada.^ 

^°P"J^'*o'*  The  inhabitants  in  New  Jersey,  enumerated  by  order  of  gov- 
.  ersey.  ^j^jj^g^^^  ^^^q  found  to  be  61,403.     The  number  of  quakers  in 

that  province  was  6079.* 
Ship  Mas-        The  ship  Massachusetts,  of  about  400  tons,  designed  to  carry 
sachusetts.  29  and  6  pounders,  was  launched  at  Boston,  and  &e  command 

of  it  given  tp  Edward  Tyng.* 
Franklin  Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented 

fireplaces,    fifg  placeS.« 

1746. 

Shirley  pro-      The  succcss  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  confirmed 

conquest  of  S^^^™^"^  Shirley  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute  an  extensive  plan, 

Canada.      which  he  had  previously  contemplated.     This  plan  embraced 

nothing  less  than  a  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 

America.     The  governor,   having  visited  Louisbourg  after  its 

1  Pres.  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College,  46—52.  The  governors  of  the  college,  who 
had  hitherto  been  cabled  Trustees,  were  now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
Pr£8ideivt  and  Fellowb  or  Yale  College.  The  President  had  pre- 
viously been  styled  Rector ;  a  title  chosen  at  the  time  when  the  college  was 
founded,  because  the  tiUe  of  President  was  then  sustained  by  the  governor  of 
New  England. 

2  Niles,  Register,  iii,  45 — 48.  Twenty  years  after  [1766]  the  number  of 
houses  did  not  exceed  50  ;  and  one  brig  constituted  the  whole  shipping  of  Uie 
place.    In  1790,  the  population  of  Baltimore  amounted  to  13,500  souls. 

3  Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Art.  Chiita.  He  was  "  guided  by  the  description 
given  of  the  Chinese  ginseng  by  Jartoux  in  the  Lettres  JEdifiantes.** 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey.  489.    Brit.  Emp.  u.  421,  422. 

Whites,  56,797;  blacks,  4606;=61,403 
No.  of  inhabitants  a.  d.  1738      47,369 


Increase  in  7  years  .  14,034 

s  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  364. 

6  Life  of  Franklin,  126.  This  new  invention  gave  rise  to  the  open  stoves, 
which  were  called  by  his  name,  and  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  recent 
improvement  of  count  Rumford. 
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surrender,  and  consulted  with  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Sir  WilEam  1746. 
Pepperrell,  wrote  from  that  place,  in  a  pressing  manner,  to  the 
British  ministry  on  the  important  subject.  The  representatioo 
had  its  full  effect ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  to  all 
the  governors  of  tlie  American  colonies  as  far  south  as  Virginia^ 
requiring  them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could  spare,  and 
form  them  into  companies  of  100,  to  be  ready  to  unite  and  act 
according  to  die  orders  which  they  should  afterward  receive. 
The  plan  was,  that  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  rear  admiral  Warren,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under 
heutenant  general  St.  Clair,  should  be  sent  from  England  against 
Canada ;  that  the  troops  raised  in  New  England  should  join  the 
British  fleet  and  army  at  Louisbourg,  and  proceed  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ;  that  those  of  New  York  and  the  other  colonies 
at  the  southward  should  be  collected  at  Albany,  and  march 
against  Crown  Point  and  Montreal.  His  majesty  did  not  deter- 
mine the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  in  any  of  the  colonies ; 
but,  in  his  instructions  to  the  cok)nial  governors,  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  at  least  5000.^  The 
colonies,  pleased  with  the  measure,  readily  furnished  their  quotas 
of  men ;  but  neither  the  general,  nor  any  orders,  arrived  from 
England  during  the  whole  summer.  In  this  time  of  suspense 
Warren  and  Pepperrell  arriving  at  Boston,  governor  Shirley 
consulted  with  them  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  affiiir  of  the 
Canada  expedition ;  and  it  was  judged,  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  a  fleet  could  hardly  be  expected  from  England. 
On  the  presumption,  however,  diat  a  sufficient  body  of  the 
troops,  destined  for  that  expedition,  might  be  assembled  at  Al- 
bany, it  was  thought  prudent  to  employ  them  in  an  attempt  against 
the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point.  This  plan  was  adopted  ;  and 
governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  solicited  and  engaged  the  friend- 
ly assistance  of  the  Six  Nations.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  this  newly  projected  enterprise,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived that  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  at  Minas  threatened 
Annapolis,  and  tiiat  the  Acadians  would  probably  revolt.  In  the 
apprehension  that  without  some  powerful  succour  Nova  ScoUa 
would  be  lost,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  embark  for  that  placc^ 


1  The  colonies  voted  to  raise  men  in  very  unequal  proportions : 

N.  HampAhirc     .     .     .       500  N.  Jersey 600 

Masnitachusetts    .     .     .    3500  Maryland SOO 

R.  Island 300  Virginia 100 

Connecticut  ....    1000  Pennsylvania      .    .    .    400 

N.York 1600  

8200 
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1746. 


Sept  10. 
D'Anville 
with  a  fleet 
and  army 
arrives  at 
N.  Scotia. 


Disters  of 
the  French. 


Oct.  13. 
They  return 
to  France. 


and  drive  out  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after,  inteUigence  of  a 
more  formidable  danger  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  threw 
it  into  the  utmost  consternation.  A  very  large  fleet  from  France, 
under  the  command  of  duke  D'Anville,  had  arrived  at  Nova 
Scotia.  It  consisted  of  about  40  ships  of  war,  beside  transports ; 
and  brought  over  between  3000  and  4000  regular  troops,  with 
veteran  officers,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores ;  the  most  pow- 
erful armament  that  had  ever  been  sent  into  North  America. 
The  object  of  this  great  armament  was  supposed  to  be  to  recover 
Louisbourg ;  to  take  Annapolis ;  to  break  up  the  setdements  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  and  to  distress,  if  not  at- 
tempt to  conquer,  the  whole  country  of  New  England.  If  such 
was  the  original  design  of  the  armament,  the  orders  of  D'Anville 
truly  were,  to  retake  and  dismande  Louisbourg;  to  take  and 
garrison  Annapolis ;  to  destroy  Boston ;  to  range  along  the 
coasts  of  North  America ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  visit  the  British 
sugar  islands.  The  troops  destined  for  Canada  had  now  suffi- 
cient employ  at  home ;  and  the  militia  was  collected  to  join 
them.  In  a  few  days,  6400  of  the  inland  militia  marched  into 
Boston  ;  to  whose  assistance  6000  more  were,  on  the  first  notice, 
to  march  from  Connecticut.  The  old  forts  on  the  sea  coast 
were  repaired ;  new  forts  were  erected ;  and  military  guards 
appointed.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  fear 
six  weeks ;  when  it  was  relieved  by  intelligence  of  the  disabled 
state  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  had  sustained  much 
damage  by  storms,  and  great  loss  by  shipwrecks.  An  expected 
junctbn  of  M.  Conflans,  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate 
from  Hispaniola,  had  failed.^  A  pestilential  fever  prevailed 
among  the  French  troops.  Intercepted  letters,  opened  in  a 
council  of  war,  raising  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  an 
English  fleet,  caused  a  divisbn  among  the  officers.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  adverse  occurrences,  D'Anville  "Was  either 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  took  a  poisonous  draught,  and 
suddenly  expired.  D'Estoumelle,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  aban- 
don the  expedition,  and  return  to  France.  The  rejection  of  his 
proposal  caused  such  extreme  agitation,  as  to  bring  on  a  fever, 
which  threw  him  into  a  delirium,  and  he  fell  on  his  sword.  The 
French,  thus  disconcerted  in  their  plan,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Annapolis ;  but,  having  sailed  from  Chebucto,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  and  what 
ships  escaped  destruction  returned  singly  to  France.^ 


1  Conflans,  having  been  sent  to  convoy  the  trade  to  Hispaniola,  with  direc- 
tions to  join  D'Anville  at  Chebucto,  arrived  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  some  time 
before  D'Anville ;  but,  not  finding  the  fleet,  he  returned  to  France. 

9  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.    Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  War 
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A  more  remarkable  instance  of  preservation  seldom  occurs*  1746. 
Had  the  project  of  the  enemy  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  lo 
determine  to  what  extent  the  American  colonies  would  have 
been  distressed  or  desolated.  When  man  is  made  the  instrument 
of  averting  public  calamity,  the  divine  agency  ought  still  to  be 
acknowledged ;  but  this  was  averted  without  human  power.  If 
philosophers  would  ascribe  this  extraordinary  event  to  blind 
chance,  or  fatal  necessity,  Christians  ascribe  it  to  the  almighty 
BciNG,  under  whose  providence,  in  ancient  time,  "  liie  stars,  in 
their  courses,  fought  against  Sisera.*^ 

A  party  of  Ii^ians  from  Canada,  consisting  of  about  100,  ^9r^^. 
came  mto  Rumford  [Concord],  New  Hampshire,  with  the  inten-  ^^oa  Cod- 
tion  of  destroying  the  town ;  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed,  coid,  N.  H. 
with  the  loss  of  (our  killed,  and  several  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally.     Four  of  their  pursuers  were  killed,  and  three  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Canada.^ 

The  plan  of  a  college  was  formed  by  a  few  presbytesian  minis-  Nattan- 
ters  of  clistinction  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  £11  ^^ 
aided  by  gentlemen  of  literary  character  and  liberal  views,  of  the 
same  religious  communion.     A  charter  was  obtained,  and  the 
college  commenced  its  operatk>n,  this  year,  in  Elizabeth-Town, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.^ 

Ordination  of  ministers  among  tlie  Separates  in  New  England  Septntti. 
began  tliis  year.' 

The  Moheagan  Indians,  in  Connecticut,  were  visited  with  tlie  Jf^^J^^ 
yellow  fever,  and  about  100  of  the  tribe  perished.^  '"* 

from  1744  to  the  Treaty  at  Aix  la  ChapeHe.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  c.  20. 
Adami,  N.  Eng.  210.  Brit  Emp.  i.  186,  306.  Univ.  Hist  xxxiz.  868;  xl. 
186, 187.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  c.  9 ;  Cent.  Sermon,  12, 13.  The  French,  from  the 
day  in  which  they  left  France  lu  June  tu  Uie  dny  In  which  they  led  Chebucto, 
buried  2400  men,  1100  of  whom  died  at  jChebucto.  Brit  Emp.  One  third  of 
the  Indiana,  who  visited  the  French  cantonments,  died.  The  disease  subfided 
there,  without  becoming  epidemic.  Webster  on  Pestilence,  i.  240.  On  this 
occasion,  the  assembly  oT  ftfassacbusetts  gave  the  governor  unlimited  power  to 
■trengthen  the  works  at  Castle  William,  and  do  whatever  he  riiould  think 
necessary  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  such  ad- 
ditional worics  were  made  to  the  Castle,  as  rendeied  it,  for  its  extent,  the  mott 
considerable  fortress  by  sea  in  the  English  coloniet .  Memoirs  of  the  English 
and  French  War,  66. 

1  Moore,  Annals  of  Concord,  21 — ^23.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  21. 

2  Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  845.  According  to  several  historians,  this  college 
was  founded  by  charter  about  the  year  1733,  and  enlarged  in  1746,  by  a  charter 
from  governor  Belcher. — President  Dickenson  dying  the  next  year,  the  College 
was  removed  to  New- Ark,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  in  1767  to  Prince- 
ton. 

3  Between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  there  were  formed  perhaps  30  small  separate 
congregations,  some  of  which  were  afterward  dissolved  ;  others  became  regular ; 
and  10  or  12,  which  remained  in  1785,  were  '*  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
duty  of  seeking  ordination  from  among  the  standing  ministers."  Pres.  Stiles, 
Election  Sermon,  107. 

4  Webster  on  Peetilenoe,  i.  841. 
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1746.  An  anny  of  about  900  French  and  Indians,  under  the  com- 
v^^pv^^w/  mand  of  M.  Rigaud  de  Vaudreutl,  made  an  attack  on  Fort 
Aug.  20.  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Hawks,  commander  of  the  fort,  which 
chw^u"*  contained  but  33  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was 
taken  by  badly  prodded  with  ammunition,  yet  defended  himself  28  hours, 
the  French.  ^^^  ^^^  offered  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted.^ 
Oct  28.  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  with  Callao  its  port  town,  was 

suSyed!      completely  desolated  by  an  earthquake.     Of  23  vessels,  19  were 
sunk.     The  concussions  continued,  with  short  intervals,   four 
months ;  and  in  the  devastations  12,000  souls  perished.^ 
Death  ofW.      William  Vaughan,  distinguished  by  his  valour  at  the  taking  of 
Vaughan.     i^uigbourg,  died  in  London.3 

1747. 

Troops  sent      NovA  ScoTiA  was  Still  in  danger.     In  August,  1746,  a  body 
FYendi  a^*  ^^  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  m. 
Minas ;       de  Ramsay,  arrived  at  Minas,  to  join  the  forces  expected  from 
France  under  D'Anville.     These  Canadian  troops  had  appeared 
before  Annapolis  while  the  French  ^fleet  lay  at  Chebucto ;  but, 
on  its  departure,  they  decamped  and  returned  to  Minas.     To 
dislodge  them,  governor  Shirley  sent  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
forces,  which,  being  inferior  in  number  to  the  French,  and  de- 
Jan.  31.       ceived  by  false  appearances,  were  surprised  at  midnight  in  a 
prised'and    "™^^^  tempestuous  snow  storm,  at  Grand  Pre,  in  the  district  of 
capitulate.    Minas,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late.    Their  commander,  colonel  Arthur  Noble,  and  about  60  of 
his  men,  were  killed,  and  50  were  wounded.     De  Ramsay  with 
his  troops  soon  after  returned  to  Canada.^     Of  the  Massachu- 


1  Williams,  Redeemed  Captive,  129.    Dou^ass,  i.  551. 

9  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  178.  Encyc.  Methodique,  Geog.  ^rt,  Lima.  Bibfiodi. 
Americ.  129.  The  city  contained  about  3000  inhabitants,  one  only  of  whom 
escaped  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  28th  of  October,  llie  solitaiy  survivoFi 
standing  on  the  fort,  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  saw  the  sea  retiring,  then, 
in  a  mountainons  surge,  returning  with  awful  violence ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  the 
same  instant  running  from  their  houses,  in  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion.  He 
heard  a  cry,  ascending  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Miserere  ;  and  instantly  there 
was  universal  silence.  The  sea  had  overwhelmed  the  city.  The  same  inundating 
wave  drove  a  little  boat  near  to  the  spectator,  and  by  throwing  himself  into  S 
he  was  saved.  After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1687,  several  smaller  concus- 
sions had  been  felt  at  Lima,  in  1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1782,  and  1734. 

3  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  161 — 165.  It  is  there  stated  as  beyond  a  doiib(^ 
"  that  col.  William  Vaughan  was  the  person  who  first  suggested,  that  the  fortreae 
of  Louisbouig  might  be  taken,  either  by  surprise,  or  by  a  regular  siege."  See 
also  Trumbull,,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  311. 

4  Douglass,  i.  324,  325.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  232,  233.  Hutchinson,  ii. 
c.  4 ;  where  the  capitulation  is  placed  1  January.  Minot,  i.  80.  Univ.  Hist, 
xl.  187, 188.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  70—73.  The  French  were  well  provided 
with  snow  shoes,  and  made  forced  marches ;  but  the  New  England  men,  having 
neglected  to  make  the  same  provision,  were  unable  to  escape.    Mascarene,  the 
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setts  troops,  raised  for  the  Canada  expedition,  400  had  been  sent     1747. 
at  one  time,  and  300  at  another,  to  succour  Nova  Scotia.^  v^^v^^ 

The  colonial  troops,  raised  hy  order  of  the  king  the  preceding  ^^^^"'^ 
year,  were  disbanded  in  September,  by  order  from  the  duke  of  SJXt 
Newcasde,  excepting  so  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
king's  troops." 

A  fleet  of  38  sail  was  fitted  out  from  France,  under  M.  de  la 
Jonquiere ;  one  part  of  which  was  appointed  to  convoy  six  East 
India  ships,  and  the  rest,  with  the  transports  and  merchantmen, 
full  of  soldiers,  stores,  and  goods,  were  destined  for  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  English  adminds,  Anson  and  Warren,  sailing 
m  pursuit  of  this  fleet,  fell  in  with  it  on  the  3d  of  May ;  when, 
after  a  regular  and  weU  fought  battle,  the  French  struck  their 
colours.  Six  of  their  men  of  war,  and  all  their  East  India  ships, 
were  captured,  and  between  4000  and  5000  French  were  taken 
prisoners.' 

Captain  Phinehas  Stevens,  with  a  ranging  company  of  30  f^^ 
men,  finding  the  fort  at  Number  Four,  on  Connecticut  river,  NaFow. 
entire,  determined  to  keep  possession  of  it.  Not  many  days 
after,  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  very  large  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  M.  Debeline ;  but  be  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  The  assailants,  finding  it  impracticable  either 
to  force  or  persuade  him  to  a  surrender,  withdrew  on  the  third 

English  goyemor  of  Annapolis,  was  previously  reinforced  bv  three  companies  of 
▼olunteerB  from  Boston ;  but  he  proposed  an  additional  rewforcement  of  1(M)0 
men,  to  dislodge  the  French ;  and  Massachusetts  voted  to  send  600 ;  Rhode 
Island,  800 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  200.  Those  from  R.  Island,  and  one  trans- 
port from  Boston,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage.  Those  from  New  Hampshire 
niled,  but  returned  without  landing. 

1  BoOan's  Petition  to  Parliament.  Bollan  says,  that  of  the  Americans  station- 
ed at  Minas,  160  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  that  the  rest 
capitoJated,  upoo  terms  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
one  year.  In  his  Petition,  he  observes :  <*  In  the  course  of  00  years,  the 
Massachusetts  province  was  at  greater  expense,  and  lost  more  of  its  inhabitants, 
than  all  the  other  colonies  upon  the  contiiient  Uken  together.** 

9  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  7S.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  285. 
Minot,  L  80.  llie  Massacba«otts  troops  had  created  to  the  province  an  expense 
of  near  £8000  sterling  for  their  subsistence  only.  Orders  for  disbanding  the 
troops  were  sent  to  governor  Shirley,  who  was  directed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  admiral  Knowles,  then  governor  of  Cape  Breton.  Tliey  retained  6  com- 
panies, of  70  men  each,  for  the  defence  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  sent  the  Massa- 
chusetts frigate  (the  province  guard  ship)  to  be  stationed  at  Annapolis  Royal 
on  the  same  service. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  188, 189.  Wpne,  i.  617.  La  Jonquiere,  a  man  of  skill 
and  experience  in  war,  was  one  of  the  pri«(onerR.  He  was  the  third  in  command 
in  D*An\illc*s  fleet,  and  opposed  the  relinquishment  of  the  expedition.  About 
700  of  the  French,  and  about  500  of  the  Engli«)h,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  treasure,  taken  by  the  En<;li!<h  adinirali?,  was  afterwards  conveyed  in  20 
wazgons  to  the  bank  of  England.  The  English  continuator  of  Du  Fresnoy 
[Chron.  Tables,  ii.  188.]  nys,  the  French  lost  a  million  and  a  half  by  this 
defeat. 
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day,  and  were  seen  no  more.  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  in  reward 
of  the  bravery  of  captain  Stevens,,  presented  him  a  handsome 
sword ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  township,  when  it  was 
incorporated,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown.^ 

The  village  of  Saratoga,  containing  30  families,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indiaas.^ 

A  great  tumult  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Commo- 
dore Knowles,  while  lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men 
of  war,  losing  some  of  his  sailors  by  desertion,  thought  it  reason- 
able that  Boston  should  supply  him  with  as  many  men  as  be  had 
lost.  He  therefore  sent  his  boats  up  to  town  early  in  the 
morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as  many  seamen  as  could  be 
found  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  outward  bound  as  well  as  others, 
but  swept  the  wharves,  taking  some  ship  carpenters'  apprentices, 
and  labouring  landmen.  This  conduct  was  universally  resented 
as  outrageous.  A  mob  was  soon  collected.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  several  thousand  people  assembled  in  King's  street,  below 
the  town  house,  where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones 
and  brickbats  were  thrown  into  the  council  chamber  tlirough  tbe 
windows.  A  judicious  speech  of  the  governor  from  the  balcony, 
greatly  disapproving  of  the  impress,  promising  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  obtain  tl)e  discharge  of  the  persons  impressed,  and 
gently  reprehending  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  people,  bad 
no  effect.  Equally  ineffectual  were  the  attempts  of  other  gen- 
tlemen to  persuade  them  to  disperse.  The  seizure  and  restraint 
of  the  commanders  and  otlier  officers,  who  were  in  town,  were 
insisted  on,  as  the  only  effectual  method  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  inhabitants  aboard  the  ships.  The  militia  of  Boston  was 
summoned  the  next  day  to  tlie  aid  of  government,  but  refused  to 
appear.  The  governor,  judging  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in  town 
another  night,  withdrew  to  Castle  William.  Letters,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  continually  passing  between  him  and  tlie  commodore. 
The  council  and  house  of  representatives  now  passed  some 
vigorous  resolutions ;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subade. 
The  inhabitants,  assembled  in  town  meeting,  while  they  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  injury  by  the  impress, 
condemned  the  riotous  transactions.  Thi  militia  of  the  town, 
the  next  day,  promptly  made  their  appearance,  and  conducted 
the  governor,  witii  great  pomp,  to  his  house.  The  commodore 
dismissed  most,  if  not  all,  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  had  been  im- 
pressed ;  and  the  squadron  sailed,  to  the  joy  and  repose  of  the 
town.^ 


1  Ber<nap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  248—251.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  369. 

9  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  339.    All  the  people  were  massacred. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  372,  373.  Mr.  Knowles  was  afterwudi 
an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  1770,  being  invited  by  the  empreMof 
Kuwia,  went  into  her  service. 


BUnSH  COLOND&  9i 

No  seminary  of  learmng  being  yet  estiHiAed  in  Rhode     1747. 
falaiid,  several  public  spirited  meo  (bunded  a  library  at  Newport  %^»v^^ 
tor  the  promotion  of  literature  in  the  colony.     Abraham  Red-  ^^^^ 
wood,  esquire,  gave  £500  sterling  in  books  toward  the  design.  ""■^• 
Several  persons  were  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  colony ; 
and  a  handsome  building  for  the  library  was  erected.* 

The  Eccleaastical  Cooventioo  of  New  Hampshire  praa  farmed  JJ-  HMjp. 
at  Exeter.' 

On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  Enghmd  Toteoeo. 
from  the  American  colonies  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
tobacco.' 

The  town  house  in  Boston  was  bumt.^ 

A  French  mariner  returned  to  Europe  through  the  Straits  of  8.Ullil«. 
Le  Maire ;  a  passage,  which,  from  south  to  north,  had  been 
deemed  impracticable.^ 

A  frost  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  February,  killed  al-  fVoM  ia  ^ 
most  all  the  orange  trees  in  the  country.*  CwoUna. 

Benjamin  0>lman,  pastor  of  tlie  church  in  Brattle  street,  Dmbor 
Boston,  died,  aged  73  years;'  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  presi-  B.ColBMa. 

1  Brft  Emp.  it  IftS,  154.    StOet,  M8& 
a  Farmer  uid  Moore,  CoiL  L  S68. 

3  Aodenoo,  iii.  265.  This  account  was  taken  from  the  Custom  house  books 
fiw  1744, 1745, 1746 ;  and  the  odd  hundred  thousands  omitted.  By  the  like  me- 
dfam  there  were  exported  from  EiM^d  S8  millions ;  so  that,Engiand  annually 
consumed  7  millions  of  pounds  we^t of  tobacco.  Yahiingthe  38  millions  of 
pounds  at  6d,  per  pound  wei^t»  the  duty  amounts  to 

£825,000  0  0 

Suppose  Scodand  to  export  7  mllEons  of  >         ,-•  gy^g.  ii  n 

pounds,  the  duty,  at  6d.  per  pound,  is   J         i^o»ww  o  u 

£1,000,000  0  0 

**  Which  said  million  sterling  may  be  deemed  aD  dear  gain  to  the  nation,  orer 
and  above  this  traders  giving  employment  U>  about  25,000  tons  of  British  sUp- 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chnm.  Cofl.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iH.  251,  269.  It  was  a 
spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  built  in  1712 ;  and  stood  where  the  old  State 
bouse,  at  the  head  of  State  street,  now  stands.  The  county  records,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  council  from  the  beginning  to  1737,  kept  in  the  lower  apartments, 
were  saved.  Judge  Wendell  informed  me,  that  die  fire  was  occasioned  by  the 
remains  of  a  6it,  left  the  preceding  day  (Dec.  8.)  in  the  council  chamber. 

5  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  215.  A  strong  cuiient  sets  through  these  straits  to  tfat 
southward. 

6  Hewatt,  u.  208. 

7  Life  and  Character  of  Colman,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Turell  of  Medford.  Coll.  Mass. 
HUt.  Soc.  iii.  800;  x.  169.  Dr.  Colman  was  bom  in  Bo^on,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1692.  He  soon  after  went  to 
England,  and  having  spent  some  time  there,  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  Sie  church  in  Brattle  Street,  in  Bojiton.  **  He  was  a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  of  polite  aspect  and  conversation,  very  extensive  erudition, 
f^reat  devotion  of  spirit  and  bcha\iour,  a  charming  and  admired  preacher,  ex- 
tensively scniceablc  to  the  college  and  country* ;  whose  works  breathe  his 
exalted,  oratorical,  devout,  and  benign  spirit."  Sketch  of  eminent  mimsters,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead,  among  president  Stiles's  MSS.  He  was  a  fcHow 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1724  was  chosen  president,  but 
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1747.    dent  of  New  Jersey  College,  in  his  60th  year  ;*  and  David 
v^-v^w;   Brainard,  a  missionary  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  the  30tb 
year  of  hirf  age.* 

1748. 

Oct*  7.  A  TREATY  of  peaco  between  England  and  France  was  signed 

AS*i7cha-  ^^  ^^  ^^  Chapelle  on  tlie  7th  of  October.  By  the  articles  of 
peiie.  this  treaty,  Cape  Breton  was  given  up  to  the  French,  in  a  com- 
promise for  restoring  the  French  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  States  General,  and 
for  a  general  restitution  of  places,  captured  by  the  other  bellige- 
rent powers.^ 


decliDed  the  office.  In  1731  he  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  In  diyinity  fiom 
the  Univeisity  in  Glaigow.  His  publications  are  numerous,  amons  which  his 
Sermons  upon  ^e  parable  of  the  ten  vimns  are  pronounced  excellent.  What 
president  Holyoke  said  of  Dr.  Colman,  in  an  oration  at  the  commencement 
after  his  death,  was  considered  as  truth,  not  panegyric :  **  Vita  ejus  utilissima  in 
rebus  charitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  beneficentie,  nunquam  non  oc* 
cupata  est"    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.    Thacher's  Century  Sermon. 

i  Mr.  Dickinson  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706 ;  and  not  long  after  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Elizabeth  Town,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  performed  his  very  useful  labours  nearly  forty  years.  On  ibf& 
enlargement  of  the  charter  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  by  governor  Belcher 
in  1746,  he  was  appointed  its  president.  He  was  a  man  of  distmguished  talents 
and  learning,  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  Possessing  a  quick  perception,  and  an 
accurate  judgment,  he  was  eminent  as  a  controvernal  writer ;  and  his  impartial 
regard  to  trum,  with  his  exemplary  life,  heightened  the  influence  of  his  eamys. 
In  1732,  he  published  The  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  four  sermons ;  and 
in  1741,  The  true  scripture  doctrine  concerning  some  important  points  of 
Christian  faith,  in  five  discourses ;  in  1745,  Familiar  Letters  upon  various  im- 
portant subjects  in  religion ;  and,  at  different  times,  several  other  sermons  and 
tracts.    Allen,  Biog. 

9  Rev.  Mr.  Brainard  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1742,  having  received  a  license  to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  examined  by  the  Coirespondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  fiir 

fropagatinff  Christian  Knowledge,  and  appointed  by  them  a  missionaiy  to  dm 
n4|ans.  In  1748,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  began  his  labours  at  Kaunameek,  an 
Indian  village  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany,  where  he  continued  about  n 
year.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  went 
to  an  Indian  settlement  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
he  continued  a  year.  He  afterward  visited  the  Indians  at  Crosweeksung,  near 
Freehold  in  New  Jersey,  where  his  evangelical  labours  .were  attended  widi 
remarkable  success.  In  less  than  a  year  he  baptized  77  persons,  88  of  ^diom 
were  adults,  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Christian  character.  In 
1746  he  visited  the  Indians  on  ue  Susquchannah,  whom  he  had  repeatedhf 
taught  before ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  so  worn  down  by  the  hardships  of  his 

i'oumey,  and  his  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  bat 
ittle  aifterward.  Having  visited  Boston,  he  went  to  Northampton,  where,  in 
the  family  of  Rev.  Jonatnan  Edwards,  having  gradually  declined,  he  died  on  tfan 
9th  of  October.  Though  his  labours  were  short,  they  were  intense,  incessant, 
and  remarkably  successful.  President  Edwards,  Life  of  Brainard.  Brainard's 
Journal.  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowl- 
edge.   Brown,  Hist,  propagation  ol  Christianity,  i.  99.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  Blair,  Chronology.  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  340.  Minot,  i.  81.  Anderson,  iiL 
267.    TrumbuU,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 


BRITISH  COLONIEa  ST 

A  bin  was  brought  into  the  British  parliament,  by  which  aO     1748. 
the  king's  instructions  were  to  be  enforced  b  the  colonies ;  but  %^-v^^/ 
the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  bj  BUi  to  ^ 
a  clause  that  swept  away  all  the  charters  without  trial  or  legal  ^^poir. 
judgment,  excited  opposition  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  tt. 
was  successfully  resisted  by  her  provincial  aeent.     Not  long 
after,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  desire  of  all  honest  men  to 
abolish  the  paper  currencies  in  America ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
for  regulating  and  restraining  bills  of  credit  in  the  colonies.^    By 
this  act  DO  such  money  was  allowed,  exceptmg  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion ;  but  in  no 
case  mi^ht  it  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  on  pam 
of  dismission  from  office  on  the  part  of  any  provincial  governor, 
who  should  assent  to  it,  and  a  perpetual  incapability  of  serving  in 
any  public  employment.^ 

The  parliament  passed  an  act  for  allowing  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  Boncj  oo 
pound  on  all  indigo,  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  im-  ^'^^ 
ported  directly  into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth.' 

This  year,  500  vessels  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Bos-  Tndtor 
ton  for  a  'foreign  trade,   and   430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  B<"*<>"> 
of  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.^    The  clearances  mm  Ports-  Pwit. 
mouth  (New  Hampshire)  were  121,  and  the  entries,  73 ;  beside  Bfl«>^ 
about  200  coasting  sloop  and  schooners.     The  clearances  from  ntwpoit. 
Newport  (Rhode  island^  were  118,  and  the  entries,  56.^ 

Tne  Nianticoke  Indians  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Wyo-  ^^^ 
mtng.^  "**'"' 

1  In  1761.    It  (f^ve  efficacy  to  the  rojral  inatnietioni  in  thii  article  only. 

'  Minot,  i.  146---148.  A  single  (act,  recorded  at  the  time,  (j^vea  an  impretiiTa 
iriew  of  the  depredation,  with  its  baneful  eflecti.  An  a^>d  widow,  whose 
husband  died  more  than  40  years  before  that  time,  had  £3  a  year  settled  on  ber« 
instead  of  her  dower ;  and  that  sum  wotild,  at  that  day,  and  at  the  place  where 
she  still  lived,  procure  toward  her  support  2  cords  of  wood,  4  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  1  bushel  of  lye,  1  bushel  of  malt,  601b.  of  pork,  and  60Ib.  of  beef.  In 
1748,  she  coidd  "  at  most  demand  but  17s.  8d,  new  tenor ;  which  is  but  aboul 
an  ek^th  part  of  her  original  £3 ; "  and  certainly  '*  would  not  purchase  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  the  ux>ve  necessaries  of  life ;  and  this  she  must  take  up 
fdth ;  because  there  is  no  remedy  in  law  for  her.  And  this  is,  in  a  measure, 
the  deplorable  case  of  mainr  widows  in  the  land."  Appleton's  Sermon  at 
Cambridge,  on  Fast  day,  1748,  JYoie.    8ee  Tables. 

3  Hewatt,  it  189, 140.  The  preceding  ^ear,  200,0001b.  of  indiso  had  been 
sent  from  Carolina  to  En^and,  and  a  petition  presented  to  paruament  for  a 
bounty.  The  parliament,  on  examination,  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  articles  of  French  commerce ;  and  that  Great  Britain  alone  consumed 
annually  600,000  wei^t  of  French  indigo;  which,  at  5s.  a  pound,  cost  the 
nation  the  prodigious  sum  of  £150,000  sterling.  lb.  Anderson,  iii.  261,  262. 
Drayton,  127, 163, 173.     See  English  Statutes,  vii.  119. 

4  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  178.    From  Christmas  1747  to  Christmas  1748. 

5  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  119, 153.  The  Newport  account  is  from  25  March  1747  to 
25  March  1748.  From  the  last  date  to  25  March  1749,  the  clearances  were 
160,  and  the  entries,  75.    lb. 

6  Hcckewelder,  75.  Rev.  Christian  Pyrleus,  a  Moravian  missionary  at  the 
settlement  on  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  says,  '*  thiit  on  the  21st  of  May,  174S, 
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1749. 

AcADiE,  which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  changed  its  name  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  parliament, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  territory,  resolved  to  send  out  a  * 
colony  to  settle  it,  and  voted  £40,000  for  that  purpose.  Advan- 
tageous terms  bebg  offered  by  the  government,^  3760  adventur- 
ers accepted  them ;  embarked  for  America ;  and  settled  at  the 
bay  of  Chebucto.*  This  place  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  fortified ;  and,  m  honour  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  first 
commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  settlement  was  called 
Halifax.  The  honourable  Edward  Comwallis,  appointed  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  accompanied  the 
settlers.  The  Acadians,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  remain  in  it ;  and  having  sworn  never 
to  bear  arms  against  their  countrymen,  they  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  were  denominated  French  Neutrals.^ 

Several  nomuring  clergymen,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender, 
having  come  from  Great  Britain  to  America,  a  plan  was  formed 
for  sending  over  bishops  to  this  country,  to  counteract  their  ior 
fluence ;  but  the  project  was  opposed  by  some  leading  persons 
in  the  ministry,  and  laid  aside  in  the  cabinet.  The  colonies  were 
opposed  to  the  measure,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
ultimately  interfere  with  established,  colonial  rights.  To  obviate 
their  objections,  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  which 


a  number  of  the  Nanticokes  from  Maryland  passed  by  Shamoldn  in  ten  canoet 
on  their  way  to  Wyoming."  These  Indians,  among  others,  had  the  stntnilar 
custom  of  removing  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends  to  the  country  in  ^niich 
they  dwelt  "  In  eariier  times,  they  were  known  to  go  from  Wyoming  and 
Chcmenk,  to  fetch  the  bones  of  their  dead  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
even  when  the  bodies  were  in  a  putrid  state,  so  that  they  had  to  take  off  the 
flesh  and  scrape  the  bones  clean,  before  they  could  carry  them  along.  I  well 
remember,**  adds  Mr.  Heckewelder,  <*  having  seen  them  between  the  yeus 
1750  and  1760,  loaded  with  such  bones,  which,  being  fresh,  caused  a  disagree- 
able stench,  as  they  passed  through  the  town  of  Bethlehem." 

1  Regard  vnis  particularly  shown,  in  these  terms,  to  a  number  a  brave  sailoif 
and  soldiers,  left  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  without  employment.  Eveiy 
soldier  and  seaman  was  to  be  allowed  60  acres  of  land ;  every  ensign,  200 ; 
every  lieutenant,  300 ;  every  captain,  400 ;  and  every  officer  of  higher  rank, 
600  acres ;  toother  with  SO  for  every  servant,  whom  they  should  cany  with 
them.  No  qintrents  were  to  be  demanded  the  first  ten  years.  They  were  to 
be  furnished  with  instruments  for  fishing  and  agriculture,  to  have  their  passue 
free,  and  provisions  found  them  the  first  year  after  their  arrival.  Hcwatt  in 
addition  to  the  £40,000,  granted  this  year  for  the  charge  of  the  embarkation  and 
other  expense*),  parliament  continued  to  make  annual  grants  for  the  same  settle- 
ment until  the  year  1755,  when  the  collective  siuns  amounted  to  £415,484.  I4f. 
lid.  .3-4.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  213.     Univ.  Hist.  xl.  194,  195. 

9  This  was  an  Indian  name :  "  cndroit  que  les  sauvages  appcUoient  autrelbii 
Chil)oucton."    Precis  sur  L'Amerique,  56. 

3  HcwaU,  ii.  146, 147.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  194.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  192, 196. 
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interested  itself  in  the  roetsure,  stated  the  limits  of  the  ecclesias-     1749. 
tical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  proposed  to  be  sent  to  America;  n^-v-<^/ 
but  the  design  was  still  set  aside.^ 

A  society  was  formed  in  Boston  for  promoting  industry  and  ^^|^fj^.^ 
frugality.     The  government  of  the  colony,  to  ibrward  this  laud-  ESSS!* 
able  design,  purchased  the  iactory  in  Boston,     k  also  granted 
four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of  foreign  protestanls,  and 
permitted  the  provincial  frigate  to  be  employed  in  their  trans- 
portauon.^ 

The  cessation  of  arms  between  the  belligerent  powers  did  not  TrMtywlcb 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  Penob-  JjjJJ"  ^ 
scot  and  Norridgwock  tribes  at  length  gave  notice  of  a  disposition 
to  treat,  and  actually  sent  delegates  to  Boston,  where  a  conference 
was  holden  with  them  on  tlie  23d  of  June,  and  a  proposal 
agreed  to,  of  a  final  treaty  at  Casco  Bay  in  September.  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  sent  to  Falmouth,  and  received 
from  the  Penobscot,  Norridgwock,  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  their 
submission  and  agreement,  founded  on  governor  Dummer's  high- 
ly approved  treaty  of  1726.' 

Several  influential  persons  in  England  and  Virginia,  who  as-  Ohioawi 
sociated  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  company,  obtained  from  ^^'^^ 
the  crown  a  grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land  about  the  Ohio  river.^ 
This  grant  alarmed  the  French,  as  being  calculated  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  Canada  and  Louisiana ;  and  was  the  first  link  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  produced  the  ensuing  wars  between 
France  and  England.^ 

On  the  establishment  of  peace,  many  persons  applied  to  gov-  BconiBs- 
emocWentwonh,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  grants  of  unimproved  '"^ 

« — 

1  Minot,  i.  136—188.  Life  of  Pref.  Johnioo,  109—171.  Adams,  N.  Eng. 
211,  212. 

9  Minot,  i.  185. 

3  Journals  of  Uie  Proceeding  of  the  Commissioners.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4. 
Minot,  i.  109, 116.  The  commissioners  were  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jolm  Choate, 
Israel  Wilhams,  and  James  Otis.  War  had  been  declared  in  1744  against  the 
Cape  Sable  and  St  John's  Indians ;  and  in  1746  against  the  Penobscots  and 
Norridgwocks.  The  frontiers  did  not  escape  mol^tation ;  but  they  soflkred 
less  than  in  former  wars.  For  details  of  their  sufferings  see  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
ii.  235—257. 

4  Brit.  Emp.  iil  197.  Marshall,  i.  875.  The  authors  of  the  UniverBal  History 
[xl.  192.]  say,  that  about  the  year  1716  governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Outaowais  (since  called 
the  Twightees)  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  erect  a  company  for  opening  a  trade 
to  the  southward,  westward,  and  northward  of  that  river ;  and  that  this  proposal 
gave  rise  to  the  Ohio  company.  This  noble  project,  they  proceed  to  observe, 
clashing  with  the  views  of  the  French,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  their  great 
schemes  On  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  ministry  of  George  I.  having  reasons  for 
keeping  well  with  that  court ;  the  scheme  was  not  merely  relinquished,  but  the 
French  were  encouraged  to  buil4  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  on  the  territory  of 
New  York. 

5  Ramsay,  Chron.  Table  ;  "  the  wars  of  1766,  and  1768." 
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1749.     lands  in  the  western  parts  of  that  province.     The  governor, 

N^-v'.^w/  presuming  that  New  Hampshire  ought  to  extend  as  far  westward 

as  Massachusetts,  that  is,  to  the  distance  of  20  miles  east  of 

Hudson's  river,  granted  a  township,  6  miles  square,  which  was 

called  Bennington.^ 

Ptuiadel-         Philaddphia  contamed  2076  dwelling  houses.     There  were 

*^**  II  places  of  public  worship  in  that  city.*    The  entries  at  the 

port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  303,  and  the  clearances 

291.'    The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  489,  and  the 

clearances  504.^    The  entries  at  the  port  of  New  London  were 

37,  and  the  clearances  62.^ 

Severe  A  severe  drought,  attended  in  manv  places  with  swarms  of 

brought,      devouring  insects,  caused  great  distress  m  New  England.     Many 

brooks  and  springs  were  dried  up.    The  first  crop  of  grass  was 

shortened  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  had  been  usually  mown  ;  and 

some  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  to  Pennsylvania, 

others  to  England,  for  hay.* 

Population       The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  contained  28,439  white  inhabit- 

-ofR. Island.  ^^^^  ^^^  3Q»jr.jr  negroes.     Newport  contained  6336  white  fai- 

habitants;  and  Providence,  3177.'' 
MUitiaof        The  Canadian  militia  amounted  to  12,000  men,  beside  1000 
Canada.      regular  troops  and  the  marine  companies.^ 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  IL  810.    Williams,  213.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  218.    It  is 
situated  24  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and  6  nules  north  of  the  Ime  of  Bfassa^ 


chusetts.    It  was  named  in  respect  to  the  governor,  whose  Christian  name 
BenrUng.    Wentworth  made  other  grants  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  for  four  or  five  years,  until  the  colonics  were  involved  in  another  war  with 
France. 
9  Douglass,  ii.  821.    Tlie  churches  were  as  follow : 

1  Church  of  England  1  Dutch  Lutheran 

2  Presbyterian  1  Dutch  Calvinist 
2  Quaker                               1  Moravian 

1  Baptist  1  Roman  Catholic. 

1  Swedish 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  206.  In  1760,  the  clearances  from  Philadelphia  were 
868.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  80.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  years  collectively,  amounted  to  £647,817. 18s.  9tU 
sterling.    Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  108. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  268.    The  entries  at  Boston  were. 

From  the  W.  Indies    .    .    80      Clearances  for  W.  Indies    .    .    116 
G.Britain    .    .    27  G.Britain    .    .      18 

o&er  ports  .    .  882  other  ports  .    .    871 

6  Brit  Emp.  ii.  176 :  from  March  1748  to  March  1749. 

6  Pcmberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

7  Adams,  Lett  xvii.  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  146.  In  this  enumeration  are  included 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  Warren,  and  Cumbcriand,  which  had  been 
taken'  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island* 
Those  towns  contained  4176  whites,  343  negroe»,  and  228  Indians.  The  largest 
number  of  Indians  in  any  town  in  R.  Island  was  in  Charlestown,  where  theie 
were  303.    The  number  of  freemen  voters  in  the  colony  was  888. 

&  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  190. 
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John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  died,  at     1749. 
the  age  of  39  years.     There  were  now  in  the  town  of  Stock-  v^^v^^/ 
bridge  53  Indian  families,  and  218  Indians ;  129  of  whom  had 
been  baptized,  and  42  were  communicants.^ 

The  foundation  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  ^^ 
was  laid  in  Tremont  Street,  in  Boston,  by  governor  Shirley.^  ^ 

1760. 

Although,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  hi  Chapelle,  Acadie  or  HcMinhiM 
Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  boundaries  of  that  •* "-Scotia, 
province  were  unsettled.  It  was  stipulated  indeed  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  controverted  limits  should  be  determined  by  commis- 
sioners, appointed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
but  the  French  colonists  did  not  wait  for  that  determination. 
The  governor  of  Canada  instantly  commenced  encroachments  on 
the  Acadian  peninsula,  which  was  opportunely  saved  by  the 
settlement  of  Halifax.  The  system  of  encroachment,  however, 
was  not  relinquished.  In  November,  1749,  La  Jonquierc,  then 
Canadian  governor,  had  sent  three  detachments  toward  the  en- 
trance of  the  peninsula ;  and  several  tribes  of  the  St.  John  and 
River  Indians  attacked  Minas,  and  killed  and  took  a  party  of 
18  men.  In  return,  ComwalUs,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatched  a  party  of  400  regulars 
and  rangers,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lawrence,  to  dis- 
lodge the  French  and  Indians  from  Chignecto.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  this  force.  La  Come,  the  French  commander,  set  fire 
to  Beau  Bassin,  carried  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  over 
the  river,  where  he  planted  the  French  colours,  and  defend- 
ed his  post  with  2500  men.  The  country  from  Chignecto, 
along  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  Kennebeck  river, 
he  claimed  to  his  most  Christian  majesty;  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  French  to  draw  the  inhabitants  to  this 
tract  from  the  peninsula.  The  consequence  was,  that  forts 
were  built  at  Minas  and  Beau  Bassin,  by  the  English ;  and  other 
forts,  in  opposition  to  them,  at  Beausejour  and  Gaspareaux,  by 
the  French.' 


^  Hopkins,  Hist.  Memoirs  Housatunnuk  Indians,  148. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  259. 

3  Minot,  i.  130 — 134.  See  a  sketch  of  the  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  ibid.  120 — 130.  Memoirs  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  War 
from  1744  to  1748.  Mante,  Introd,  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  two 
crowns  to  settle  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  North  America; 
and  their  negotiations  took  place  21  Septeml>er,  1750.  M.  de  la  GalUsionere 
and  M.  Silhouette  were  chosen  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Mr.  Shirley  and 
Mr.  Mildmay,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  memoir,  from  the 
French  to  the  English  Commissioners,  is  in  Memoires  dc  TAmerique,  i.  p.  viii. 

VOL.  II.  6 
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1750. 


Act  of  par- 
liament. 


Mnss.  law 
against 
theatrical 
entertain- 
ments. 


The  system  of  colonial  government,  which  England  at  this 
period  intended  to  adopt,  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  coloD- 
ies  in  such  mode  only,  as  would  tend  to  the  pro6t  of  the  mother 
country.  One  evidence  of  this  partial  policy  is  derived  from  a 
memorable  act  of  parliament,  passed  this  year,  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  American  colonies ; 
and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  machine  for  slit- 
ting or  rolling  of  iron ;  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt 
hammer ;  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  in  any  of  those  colonies. 
Of  these  prohibited  machines  there  were  four  in  Massachusetts ; 
two  of  which  were  in  Middleborough,  one  in  Hanover,  and  one 
in  Milton.* 

A  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  British  coffee  house  in  Boston 
by  two  young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  comrades  from  the 
town.  The  novelty  of  the  exhibition  attracted  great  numbers  of 
people  into  King  street,  where,  in  a  pressure  for  admittance^ 
disturbances  arose,  which  rendered  the  affair  notorious.  The 
legislature,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  preservation  of  the  system 
of  economy  and  purity,  which  had  been  thus  far  transmitted 
from  the  forefathers,  made  a  law,  prohibiting  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  reasons  for  the  act,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble, 
are :  "  To  prevent  and  avoid  the  many  great  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  public  stage  plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  discourage  industry  and  frugality,  but  likewise 
tend  greatly  to  increase  immorality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of 
religion."* 


Memoirs  sur  L'Acadie,  Remis  par  les  Commisaaires  du  Rot,  H  eeux  de 
Sa  Majeiti  BrUarmique,  Le  16  JVbvembre  1750. 

Les  Commisaaires  de  Sa  M^jest^  Britannique  ayant  desir^  que  les  Commii- 
saires  du  Roy  s'  expliquassent  plus  pr^cis^ment  sur  les  anciennes  limites  de 
rAcadic,  les  Commissaiies  du  Koi  d^clarent  que  Tandeime  Acadie  commence 
a  Textremit^  de  la  Baye-fran^oise,  depuis  le  Cap  Saint-Marie,  ou  le  Cap  Four- 
chu ;  qu*elle  s'  ctcnd  le  long  des  cotes,  &  qu'elle  se  termina  au  c^)  Cfanseau. 

•S^e  La  Galissohtiere  os  Silhouette. In  the  same  volume  of  "  Me- 

rooires,"  viii — ^Ixxv,  is  A  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia 


or  Acadie,  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  French  king,  by  those  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  llih  January,  1661,  with  Observations  of  the  Frendi  Com- 
miHsioncrs  subjoined  in  the  form  of  Notes.  This  Memoir  is  in  a  French  tnutf- 
lation,  and  is  signed  W.  Shirley  &  Wm.  Mildmay. 

"  These  negotiations  proving  unprofitable  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Frendi 
during  their  course  continuing  their  violence,  and  strengthening  their  hold  of 
the  province  [Nova  Scotia],  and  moreover  proceeding  to  makefresh  invanons 
of  other  parts  of  the  British  territories ;  resolutions  were  taken  for  effectuaUy 
repelling  force  with  force."  Ancient  Right  of  English  Nation  to  the  American 
Fishery,  82. 

1  English  Statutes,  vu.  261.  Mmot,  i.  170, 171.  The  penalty  for  electing 
any  one  of  the  prohibited  machines  was  £200.  Douglass  [ii.  109.],  refeniiu^  to 
this  time,  says,  " our  Nailers  can  afford  spikes  and  large  nails  cheaper  thanmmi 
England." 

2  Pembcrton,  MS.  Chronology.    Charters  and  Gen.  Laws  Mass.  App.  c.34. 
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There  were  imported,  thb  year,  mto  Pennsylvania  and  its  de-     1760. 
pendencies  4317  Germans,  and  1000  British  and  Irish  people.^     v^-v^^/ 

The  entries  at  New  York  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.'  N.  York. 
Eight  vessels  cleared  out  from  Georgia ;  and  tlie  exports,  with  GmmsU. 
which  they  were  freighted,  were  valued  at  £2004  sterling.' 

South  Carolina  contained  64,000  inhahitants.^    The  number  S.Cwoiin. 
of  inhabitants  in  New  England  was  estimated  at  354,000.^  fl.£n(lawL 

The  plan  of  an  academy,  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia,  Academy  in 
having  been  published  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sum  of  £800  ^^Jl**^ 
per  annum,  for  five  vears,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  three  of  the  schools,  of 
which  the  academy  was  to  be  composed,  were  opened  in  January. 
These  were  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Matlicmatical,  and  tlie 
English  schools.  In  pursuance  of  an  article  in  tlie  plan,  a  school 
was  opened  for  educating  60  boys  and  30  girls.*^ 

1751. 

CrovERNOR  Cliwton  of  New  York,  together  with  commis-  July  t. 
SKMiers  specially  deputed  by  the  governors  of  South  Carolina,  Jj^ST?^ 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Albany.  The  king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Catawba 
nation  accompanied  William  Bull,  esquire,  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina;  and  a  peace  was  settled  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Catawbas,  who  had  maintained  a  long  and  viru- 
lent war.'' 

1  EuTopean  Settlementi,  U.  201.  «  The  mmner  of  tbeir  lettlement,*'  this  In- 
telBgeDt  tiistorian  obsenres,  **  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  means  aougfat  to  have 
tiiem  naturalized  in  reality." 

t  European  Settlements,  ii.  191.  In  the  resseb  that  cleared  out  there  were 
flhipped  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  grain. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.    Precis  sur  L'Amerique,  142. 

4  Adams,  Lett  xvii. 

5  Douglass,  iL  180.    Massachusetts 200,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

Rhode  Island 90,000 

New  Hampshire     ....    24,000 

6  Life  of  Franklin,  127—130 ;  Works,  i.  124.  The  plan  of  the  Academy  was 
drawn  by  Benjamin  FrankHn,  who  adapted  it  to  "  the  state  of  an  infant  coun- 
try ; "  but  considered  it  as  "a  foundation  for  posterity  to  erect  a  seminary  of 
learning,  more  extensive,  and  suitable  to  future  circumstances." 

^  Drayton,  94,  241—245.  After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bull,  attended  with  the 
customary  presents  of  wampum,  the  Catawba  king  and  his  chiefs  approached 
the  grand  council,  singing  a  song  of  peace;  their  ensigns  (coloured  feathers) 
being  borne  horizontally.  Every  one  present  admired  the  decorum  and  dignity 
of  their  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  solemn  air  of  their  song.  A  seat  was  prepared 
for  them  at  the  right  hand  of  the  governor's  company.  Their  two  singers, 
with  the  two  ens%ns  of  feathers,  continued  their  song,  half  fronting  to  the 
centre  of  the  old  sachems,  to  whom  they  addressed  their  song,  and  pointed  their 
feathers,  shaking  their  musical  calabashes,  while  the  CatawtNi  king  was  busily 
preparing  and  lighting  the  odumet  of  peace.    The  king  fint  smoked,  md  pre- 
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1751.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at 
%^-s^^w/  about  11,000  whites,  and  6000  blacks.^    The  entries  at  Perth 

p.Amboy.  Amboy,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  were  41,  and  the  clear- 
ances 38.* 

Baltimore.  In  the  month  of  October,  60  waggons,  loaded  with  flax  seed, 
came  from  the  upland  parts  of  Maryland  into  Baltimore.^ 

Ginseng.  Ginseng  was  found   at  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts.      It 

grew  in  abundance  in  that  township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wil- 
derness.* 

Moravians.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
in  North  Carolina,  consisting  of  about  100,000  acres,  and  called 
it  Wachovia,  after  the  name  of  an  estate  of  count  Zinzendorf,  in 
Germany.* 

s.CaroUna  The  South  Carolina  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
^*       the  legislature.^ 

Kennebeck.  The  forts  Richmond  and  Frankfort  were  erected  on  Kenne- 
beck  river ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  country  associated  under 
the  name  of  the  Kennebeck  Company.'' 

Dadieian         Paul  Dudley,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Roxbury. 

foSL  ^y  ^^  '^'  ^^'»  ^^  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  £100  sterl- 
ing, the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  support  annual 
lectures  on  the  four  following  subjects  :  the  first  lecture  to  be  for 
proving,  explaining,  and  the  proper  use  and  improvement  of  the 

sented  the  calumet  to  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  Sachem,  who  gracefully  accepted 
it,  and  smoked.  The  king  then  passed  Uie  pipe  to  each  sachem  in  the  noot 
rank,  and  several  in  the  second  rank  reached  to  receive  it  from  him  to  smoko 
also.  The  Catawba  singers  then  ceased,  and  fastened  their  feathers,  calumets, 
and  calabashes,  to  the  tent  pole ;  after  which  the  king  stood  up,  and,  advancing 
forward,  began  his  speech  to  the  Six  Nations.  The  late  judge  Wendell  of  Bos- 
ton, then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  this  treaty,  and  gave  me  a  verbal  account 
of  it.  He  told  me,  that  the  hatred  between  the  Catawbas  and  the  Six  Nations 
was  so  virulent,  that  the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  keep  the  Catawba 
king  and  chiefs  recluse  in  a  chamber,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  treaty,  to 
prevent  any  act  of  violence. 

1  Brit  Emp.  ii.  482. 

3  European  Settlements,  it  195.  There  were  exported  6424  barrels  of  floor, 
168,0001b8.  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  beside  other  commodities.  lb. 
See  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  420. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  473.    Brit.  Emp.  iii.  26. 

4  Hopkins,  Memoir  Hous.  Indians,  143.  Adair  [Hist.  American  Indians,  861.] 
says,  '*  each  of  our  colonies  abounds  with  ginseng,  among  the  hills  that  lie  fiir 
from  the  sea.  Ninety  Six  Settlement  [Cambden]  is  the  lowest  place  where  I 
have  seen  it  grow  in  Carolina."    See  1715. 

5  Alcedo,  Tr.  ^rt,  Wachovia. 

6  Drajrton,  215.  It  originated  in  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  met  ones 
or  twice  a  week,  and,  as  a  stock  to  be  employed  for  charitable  purposes,  made 
a  contribution,  which  was  at  first  a  piece  of  money  called  two  hiita.  In  1789, 
its  common  stock  was  no  more  than  £30.  IDs.  lOd.  sterling.  In  1770,  Uie 
society  consisted  of  360  members,  and  possessed  a  capital  of  more  than  £7500 
sterling.  In  1802,  its  capital  was  nearly  £20,000  sterling.  From  this  fund 
unfortunate  families  of  its  deceased  members  are  supported ;  and  their  children 
receive  a  useful  education. 

7  Sullivan,  117, 176 ;  "  about  this  time." 


principkes  of  Niixml  ReBen  ;  tbe  BBDood.  far  me  connrmaxjon.     ITSI. 
lUasQitiacu  and  irDpraremeni  of  the  sreax  anicks  nf  Uie  Ctr»tiBD    ^^n^«^ 
RelipoD :  tbe  iliird.  far  dciecsins-  coorirtiiic,  and  c  E;>n<:Tc  me 
idolatnr   and   varicnis   erroR   and   so^crsutionf  of  Uit    Rjrxusti 
Cinrcfa :  ibe  kvarth  and  iasL  ^  for  the  maimainiiu:.  ckniamin!;^ 
and  pronn£  tbe  validhr  of  the  OrdinaioD  of  Mimfif*r5  or  Pasian 
of  Cbarcbes,  aod  so  their  adminisovticai  of  tiie  SacranieDL^  or 
OrdinaDces  of  reliposi,  as  the  same  hath  been  pnirtisi*^  il  Nrv 
Uncland  frooQ  tbe  firsi  bednziizic  of  ilt  and  so  oaaimui'd  at  uiis 
daj.-'i 
JaiDes  Losan,  of  PhSadeiphia,  (fied,  ceed  TT  yearsw^  -  Lo^b. 

1752. 

The  trustees  of  Georcia,  fiodine  dns  ibe  proiince  hmcuished  ^"^  ^ 
under  their  care,  and  weaiy  of  aimplaims  of  the  pe^^ku  sirrei>-  Ornn 
dered  their  charter  to  the  kkte.    Tbeir  Amdazxxmtal  rerntatkiDSi.  n 
tboQ^b  wholly  ioriDed  oo  gLCua out  principles,  are  proncumred  id  " 
have  beeo  ill  adapted  to  ibe  litMliuB  aod  cbrumfsazicts  of  the 
poor  sealers,  and  prepxfidal  lo  die  pwHfiCiiti  of  the  prcninoe. 
By  erantiiie  their  sooall  aanei  in  tai  flaale,  they  drove  the  sealers 


1  Win  of  tbe  Fomder  in  fUmtd  rnlfy  BeeoidL  Tlw  trintoeft.  an^Kiintfid 
\>f  itf  FoviMSer,  m  tbit  PrendBfll  tm  Hwwa  C4HB|!tt«  fw  PraiBSMir  of  rhrmiTT, 
l&e  Pastor  of  tbe  fiiA  Cfant^  in  Caaibod^B.  fhr  aenior  Tutor  m  Harrvii  Ceil- 
fepr.  aod  tbe  Pvtor  of  tbe  fint  OraRli  in  Basbay.  Tbe  firm  k^rturt.  n  tb» 
fEWDditsob,  WIS  preftrb«d  hr  praideal  Holvakr  in  niJefLi  cbapri.  11  Hmx  .  1TSS. 

t  Proud,  L  479.  Mem.  Wnnijlr.  HmcI  Soe.  i  lat.  IGUer.  i.  1S4  .  h.  24<i. 
In  1699  be  accompuiied  WHBam  IVm  tP  Pi  iiiiHjliwii ;  and  iii  1701  br  was 
by  eommission  froiu  tbe  Propnetanr  sppoiBkid  SujuChi  of  die  prz^t-xxir*,  and 
Clerk  of  tbe  CouDcfl.  He  aftenranf  Md  tbe  afires  of  €«iiiiiu*(injt"-  nf  p-n;H*r- 
ty,  azkl  Chief  Justice,  and  for  Dear  two  yeas*  yo^cnied  tbe  prrrizicf^  k«  Pniujfatt 
oir  tbe  CcuDdL  He  was  a  man  of  citnmvT  ksannnc.  a&d  distuiriii«:Ms:  m-  a 
botanii^.  Hu  piiDcipal  works  are :  **  EiprtinM'nta  lit-i<*tniiata  df-  iiluitanim 
geoeratione,'*  or  bis  ^  Experiinents  od  dw  ludian  C-orn  or  Maizr  iif  AxDcnra." 
pabbvbed  in  Latin  at  Leyden,  in  179,  repa)difAked  m  l.«ODdaxi.  witb  an  LucbA 
▼ernoQ  by  Dr.  FotbertiD,  in  1747 ;  ■*  Canooum  pro  inreniendift  Rc-frartiunu&. 
turn  smpbdimi,  torn  in  lentibai  dofificinin  ibos,  Demottitratiobes  Gt-!on>etnc»  " 
aLc.  printed  at  Leyden  in  1739;  nd  Cioetn**  Treatise  **  I>e  Sctkerture."  witb 
explanatory  Notes,  and  a  rerommeDdaliwy  Prdare  by  Dr.  Fisnklin.  in  1744. 
He  died  at  Stenton,  bis  cwiti)  Mat,  near  Gennantown,  learinc  bi»  very  vmht- 
nble  library  which  be  bad  been  50  yeais  in  eoOectine.  **  as  a  monument  of  bis 
puMic  spirit  and  benerolenee  to  tbe  people  of  Penusyhvua."  Thi«  wa«  called 
**  The  Loeaniao  Libraiy.**  He  hnilt  a  boose  for  its  recc-piion.  azic  rested  it  m 
trustees  for  tbe  use  c^"  tbe  public  fbrerer.  It  comasied  of  more  than  3<iCK> 
volumes.  Willian  Locui,  who  acted  as  librarian,  and  died  in  1776.  deriihcd  to 
it  about  1300  volumes.  After  bis  death,  tbe  Library  remamed  unoprrM'd.  until 
tbe  lesi'^Iature  of  Pemifyl% iinia,  at  tbe  request  of  James  LociiXi.  tbe  aiJy  sur- 
ririns  tru^t<re.  passed  an  act  for  anoexinc  tb^  Loeanian  Lit»ran  to  tbiit  iiri'.iricinc 
to  the  Library  Company  of  Philad^-lpbiau  wbo  Oiude  an  addition  to  tbeir  buiidine 
for  tbe  purpo«e  of  kciepinj;  the  Loicanuin  Librvy  f.trerer  separated  from  thdr 
other  books.  See  an  Account  of  this  Librwr,  writtf  n  br  the  late  £Uenez«r 
Hazard,  Esq.  in  2  CoD.  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  u.  969.  Tbe  Philadc-lpfaian  lilnry, 
including  tbe  Logam^Ht  rontains  about  1S,000  vohnnes.    IfiUer. 
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1752.  from  Creorgia  to  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  obtained 
v^-v'.^w/  lands  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  much  better  terms.  By  the 
prohibition  of  negroes  they  rendered  the  subjugation  of  the  thick 
forests,  and  the  culture  of  the  lands,  very  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable.^ By  prohibiting  the  importadon  of  rum,  they  deprived 
die  colonists  of  an  excellent  market  for  their  lumber  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  an  article,  which,  properly  used,  is  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  in  that  climate.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  at  great  expense,  beside  private  benefactions,  for  sup- 
porting the  colony ;  out  had  yet  received  small  returns.  The 
vestiges  of  its  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  its 
commerce  was  neglected  and  despised  by  the  parent  country. 
Its  whole  annual  exports  did  not  amount  to  £10,000  sterling. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  people  were  favoured  with 
the  same  liberties  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  neigh- 
bours under  the  royal  care ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  colony 
began  to  flourish.* 
New  stvie  In  Conformity  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  tlie  com- 
adopted,  mencement  of  the  year,  and  for  correcting  the  calendar  in  use, 
the  new  style  took  place  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  all  the 
British  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  year,  instead  of  begin- 
ning on  the  25th  of  March,  was  computed  from  the  first  day  of 
January.  The  third  day  of  September  was  now  dated  the  14th, 
and  all  the  other  days  of  the  year  were  reckoned  accordingly.^ 
This  reformation  of  the  calendar,  rendered  necessary  by  die 
precession  of  the  equinox,  had  been  made  by  pope  Grcgoiy  XIII. 
in  1582;  but,  though  it  was  readily  embraced  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  protestants  were  slow  to  receive  the  improve- 
ment, however  useful,  from  the  pope  of  Romc.^ 

1  Such,  though  more  positive,  is  the  statement  of  historians.  In  relating  facts 
without  comment,  we  hecome  not  responsible  for  the  principlest  which  they 
involve.  It  seems  incumbent,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  there  is  one 
principle,  which,  neither  in  public  nor  private  life,  ou^ht  ever  to  be  violated, 
whatever  advantages  may  bo  expected  to  arise  from  its  violation.  Aristides 
furnishes  a  noble  exemplification  of  this  principle.  Themistocles  declaring,  at 
a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  formed  a  design  which  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  but  that,  it  was  of  such  importance,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  secret  *,  he  was  ordered  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  to  whose  sole 
judgment  it  was  referred.  When  Themistocles  informed  him,  that  his  project 
was  to  bum  the  whole  Grecian  navy,  by  which  means  the  Athenians  would  be- 
come so  powerful  as  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  all  Greece,  Aristides,  returning  to 
the  assembly,  told  the  Athenians,  "  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  the  project  of  Themistocles,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust" 
Themistocles  was  ordered  to  desist  from  his  design.    Plutarch,  Life  of  Aristides. 

S  Hewatt,  ii.  43,  44, 165. 

3  English  Statutes,  vii.  329.    See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

4  Aisled,  Encyclop.  Histoire  Impartialc  dcs  Jcsuitcs,  ii.  215 — 217.  Pope 
Grc^oiy  XIII.  invited  all  the  astronomers  to  devise  means  to  remedy  the  evil 
arising  (in  the  use  of  the  calendar)  from  the  precession  of  tlic  equinox,  JUlio,  an 
Italian  physician,  proposed  to  retrench  10  days  of  the  current  year,  and  to  make 
one  year  in  every  four  years  one  day  longer  than  usuaL  Oi'^  all  the  methodf 
proposed,  this,  as  the  most  simple,  was  adopted. 
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South  Carolina  was  in  so  diriving  a  condition,  that  upwards  of    1753. 
1600  (breign  protestants  arrived,  this  year,  at  South  Carolina.^   n^^^^-^^z 
The  commerce  of  that  colony  was,   at  this  time,  large  and 
valuable ;  and  employed  annually  300  ships.'    The  taxable  in-  Pennijl- 
habitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  22,000.'    There  were  in  Penn-  ^^*«»*»- 
sylvania  9  episcopal  ministers,  and  27  episcopal  churches ;  in  Epiicopd 
New  Jersey,  8  episcopal  ministers  ;   in   New  York,   12 ;   in  churchw 
Connecticut,  8  ministers,  and  1 6  churches ;  in  Ilhode  Island,  5  ten."'" 
ministers,  and  6  churches;  in  Massachusetts,  10  ministers,  and 
10  churches;  in  New  Hampsliire,  1  minister,  and  1  church; 
and  in  Newfoundland,  2  ;  ndaking  collectively  55  episcopal  minis- 
ters, and  about  96  churches.^ 

After  a  remarkably  hot  summer,^  a  dreadful  hurricane  was  Sept 
felt  at  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  wind  "  ^jJlaL 
hav'mg  bbwn  hard  at  tlie  northeast  the  preceding  night,  and  towiuS.C. 
continued  with  increasing  violence  until  morning,  the  flood,  about 
9  o'clock,  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetuosity,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  rose  10  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  the  highest  tides, 
inundating  the  town,  and  covering  the  streets  with  boats,  boards, 
and  wrecks  of  houses  and  ships.  Before  1 1,  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  smaller  vessels  were  dashing 
against  the  houses  in  Bay  street.  The  inhabitants,  expecting 
the  tide  to  flow  until  1  o'clock,  its  usual  hour,  retired  to  the 
upper  stories  of  their  houses  at  11,  in  despair.  In  this  moment 
of  desperation,  the  merciful  interposition  of  divine  Providence 
surprised  them  with  a  sudden  deliverance.  Soon  after  11,  the 
wind  shifted  ;  in  the  space  of  10  minutes,  the  waters  fell  5  feet; 
and  the  town  was  saved  from  the  threatened  destruction.  ^  Had 
the  water  continued  to  rise,  and  the  tide  to  flow  until  its  usual 
boiu*,  every  inhabitant  of  Charlestown  must  have  perished."* 

I  Wynne,  ii.  272.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  443.  The  governor  observed  in  his  speech : 
**  There  are,  at  present,  in  this  harbour  of  Charlestown,  two  ships  with  upward* 
of  800  foreign  protestants  on  board ;  and  two  others  are  hourly  eipected  with  m 
lilce  number.  If  they  are  settled  comfortably,  they  will  not  only  by  this  nieao» 
be  kept  here,  and  be  a  considerable  addition  to  our  strength,  but  wUl  encounce 
many  others  to  come ;  and  even  the  settling  of  these  in  proper  places  may  d» 
made  subservient  to  our  security." 

3  Gordon,  Geog.  861. 

3  Franidin,  Pennsylv.  196. 

4  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit  Dianr. 

5  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  mercury,  in  the  shade, 
often  rose  above  the  90th,  and  at  one  time  was  observed  at  the  101st  degree  of 
the  thermometer.  The  mean  diurnal  heat  of  the  seasons  in  that  climate  has,  on 
very  careful  observation,  been  fixed  at  64  dcgreofl  in  spring,  79  in  summer,  72 
in  autumn,  and  52  in  winter;  and  the  mean  nocturnal  heat,  at  66  degrees  in 
spring,  76  in  summer,  68  in  autumn,  and  46  in  winter.  Hewatt,  ii.  136,  179. 
See  NoT«  II. 

6  Hewatt,  ii.  179 — 182.  Most  of  the  tiled  and  slated  houses  were  uncovcfed ; 
several  persons  were  hurt,  and  some  were  drowned ;  the  fortifications  and 
wharves  were  almost  entirely  demolished ;  the  provisions  in  the  field,  in  the 
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1753.  The  small  pox  prevailed  in  Boston ;  and  of  5544  persons, 
who  had  this  disease  the  natural  way,  5i4  died ;  of  2109,  who 
had  it  by  inoculation,  31  died.^  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
m  Boston  was  17,574 ;  the  ratable  polls,  2789.* 

Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  having  conceived  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  thunder 
gusts  on  electrical  principles,  completed  his  grand  discovery  by 
experiment.^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  founded   about  this  time.^ 
The  Marine  Society  of  Newport  was  established.^    St.  George's 
chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  was  built  in  New  work.^ 
N.  Jewcy.        A  folio  edition  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  was  printed  by 
James  Parker  at  Woodbridge.^ 


Small  pox 
in  Boston. 

Franklin** 

electrical 

discovery. 


Pennsylv 
HospitaL 


maritime  parts  of  the  province,  were  destroyed ;  and  numbers  of  catde  and 
hogs  perished  in  the  waters.  The  pest  house  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  15  per- 
sons in  it,  was  carried  several  miles  up  Cooper's  river,  and  9  of  the  15  were 
drowned.  The  situation  of  Charlestown  is  so  low,  that,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  sea,  it  appears  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The  hurricanes  commonly 
proceed ^9*0111  the  northeast ;  and,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  rapidly  toward  the 
same  point,  this  laage  body  of  water,  when  powedully  obstructed,  has  been 
supposed  to  recur  upon  the  shore.  But  this  hypothesis  is  weakened  by  a  fact, 
observed  by  sailors  :  **  The  Gulf  Stream  is  alwa]rs  most  rapid  when  the  wind 
blows  most  violently  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  its  motion.** 
A  philosophical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Stephen  Biiggi, 
in  a  letter  to  president  Stiles,  requesting  a  solution  of  this  matter,  observed, 
'*  This  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  every  old  seaman." 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  216.  Whites,  who  had  it  the  natural  way,  5069 ; 
blacks,  485.  Of  these  died  452  whites,  and  62  blacks.  Whites  inoculated, 
1970 ;  backs,  139.    Of  these  died  24  whites,  and  7  blacks.    lb. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

3  Life  of  Franklin,  118 — 121.  He  prepared  a  common  kite,  by  attaching  two 
crosf  sticks  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  to  the  upright  stick  a£E[xed  an  iron  point 
The  string  was,  as  usual,  of  hemp,  excepting  the  lower  end,  which  was  or  silk. 
Where  the  hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  apparatus, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm,  he  went  into  the  commons,  accompanied 
by  his  son  (to  whom  only  he  communicated  his  intentions),  and  placed  himself 
under  a  shed  to  avoid  the  rain.  His  kite  was  raised.  A  thunder  cloud  passed 
over  it ;  but  no  sign  of  electricity  appeared.  In  the  moment  when  he  was 
ready  to  despair  of  success,  he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move 
toward  an  erect  position.  He  now  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  re- 
ceived a  strong  spark.  Repeated  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  key ;  a  vial  was 
charged ;  a  shock  given ;  and  the  various  electrical  experiments  performed. 
Dr.  Franklin  began  his  electrical  experiments  in  1747.  See  his  Works,  voL  iiL 
containing  his  **  Letters  and  Papers  on  Electricity."  He  wrote  several  letten 
to  Peter  Collin<K)n,  f.  r.  s.  containing  accounts  of  his  electrical  experiments 
(one  on  the  Electrical  Kite,  16  Oct.  1752),  which  were  published  at  LondoQ 
in  a  quarto  volume,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr.  Watson  drew  op 
a  summary  account  of  them,  and  of  all  that  he  aflerward  sent  to  England  on 
the  subject;  and  this  summary  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Of  that  Society  Dr.  Franklin  was  now  chosen  a  member,  and  was  ex- 
cused the  customary  payments.  The  next  year  he  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  Godfrey  Copley  for  the  year  1753.    Memoirs  in  his  Works,  i.  162 — ^165. 

4  Life  of  Franklin,  137. 

5  Hardie's  Tablet. 

fi  Smith,  N.  York,  190.    A  neat  edifice,  faced  with  hewn  stone,  and  tiled. 
7  Thomas,  ii.  121, 122.    The  first  press  established  in  that  province  wai  it 
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WiDiain  Douglass,  M.  D.  t  native  of  Scotland,  airtbor  of  ''  A     1752. 
Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  first  Planting,  pro-   vi^^s^^^ 
gressive  Improvements,  and  present  State  of  the  British  Settle- 
ments in  North  America,*^  died  in  Boston.^     Mary  Davie  died  Deaths, 
at  Newton  fMasschusetts),  aged  116  vears.'    William  Bradford, 
printer,  died  at  New  fork,  in  the  94tii  year  of  his  age.' 

1753. 

The  peace  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Great  J*"*^  *■" 
Britain  since  1748,  was  but  a  truce  for  digesting  and  maturing  n^aret^ 
an  extensive  plan,  in  relation  to  an  im|K>rtant  tract  of  American  tween  the 
territory.  The  French,  excluded  from  all  the  frontier  coast  of  EZduSL***** 
North  America,  aimed  to  repair  this  disadvantage  by  possessing 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
south,  and  then  connecting  their  colonies  of  Louisiana  and 
Canada  through  the  intermediate  lakes  and  waters.  To  the 
English  this  project  would  naturally  appear  as  prejudicial  in  its 
operation,  as  it  was,  in  their  view,  unjust  in  its  pnnciple.  The 
claims  of  the  two  nations  were  founcfed  on  different  pretensions. 
The  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  settlement  in  New 
France ;  but  the  English  counterbalanced  it,  by  restricting  them 
to  their  actual  settlements  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Plym- 
outh company  (m  1620)  of  all  the  lands  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  by  claims,  founded  on  treaties 
with  the  natives ;  insisting,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  French  in  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  On  supposition  that  the  English 
title  was  good,  about  20  forts,  erected  by  the  French,  beside 
block  houses,  or  stockade  trading  places,  were  unwarrantable 
encroachments. 

While  the  disputed  territory  of  Acadie  furnished  one  field  for  Gorprnor 
hostility,  the  country  along  the  lakes  and  intermediate  rivers  oj"^'"nj<|» 
furnished  another.     The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  company  ' 
had  alarmed  the  governor  of  Canada  widi  the  apprehension,  that 
the  English  were  pursuing  a  scheme,  which  might  deprive  the 
French  of  the   advantages   arising   from   the    trade   with   the 
—   — - —  —  — 

Woodbiidjce ;  uid  for  many  years  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  province.  The 
printing  which  had  been  done  for  government,  by  presses  set  up  occasionally, 
was  executed  at  Burlington. 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  first  volume  of  his  work  was  printed  in  1749 ; 
the  second,  in  1751.    See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

9  Ibid.  Her  portrait,  drawn  by  Smibert,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society. 

3  Allen,  Biog.  He  came  to  America  about  1680,  and  landed  whore  PhiladeU 
phia  now  stands,  before  the  city  was  laid  out,  or  a  house  built.  See  Thouasj  v.  ii, 
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1753.     Twightees,  and  cut  off  the  communicatioD  between  Canada  and 
v.^-v'^w/  Louisiana.^    He  had  written  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
complains    Pennsyhrania,  acquainting  them  that  tlie  English  traders  had  en- 
menu[****^^  croached  on  the  French  territories  by  trading  with  their  Indians, 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  seize 
them  wherever  found.    This  menace  did  not  divert  the  Ohio 
company  from  prosecuting  its  design  of  surveying  the  country  as 
far  as  the  falls  in  Ohio  river,     miile  Mr.  Gist  was  making  that 
survey  for  the  company,  some  French  parties  with  their  Indians 
^"de'^        seized  three  British  traders,  and  carried  them  to  Presqu'  Isle,  on 
seized.        l&ke  Erie,  where  a  strong  fort  was  then  erecting.    The  British, 
alarmed  at  this  capture,  retired  to  the  Indian  towns  for  shelter ; 
and  the  Twightwees,  resenting  the  violence  done  to  their  allies, 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  500  or  GOO,  scoured  the  woods, 
and,  finding  three  French  traders,  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania. 
French        The  French,  determined,  to  persist,  built  a  second  fort,  about 
build  more    ]  5  ioHqs  south  of  the  former,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ohio ;   and  another  stiU,   at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Wabache ;  and  thus  completed  their  long  projected  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  river  Su 
Lawrence. 
Compioinu;      The  Ohio  company  complaining  loudly  of  these  aggressioos 
encrra!^    on  the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  it  as  part  of  the 
ments.        territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie^f^  lieutenant  governor  of 
that  colony,  considered  the  encroachment  as  an  invasion  of  bis 

Erovince,  and  judged  it  his  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
ing,  that  the  French  should  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  de- 
signs, which  he  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns.  This  service,  it  was  foreseen,  woula 
be  rendered  very  fatiguing  and  hazardous  by  tlie  extensive  tract 
of  country,  almost  entirely  unexplored,  through  which  an  envoy 
must  pass,  as  well  as  by  the  hostile  dispositions  of  some  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  doubtful  attachment  of  others.  Un- 
inviting, however,  and  even  fonnidable,  as  it  was,  a  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  territory  in  question,  with  exten- 
sive views  into  the  future  interest  of  the  American  colonies, 
incited  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited  young  man  to  undei^ 
take  it.  Georgis  \yashington,  then  in  his  22d  year,  instantly 
tenuis  sent  engaged  in  the  difficuk  and  perilous  servicee.  Attended  by  one 
to  the  Ohio,  person  only,  he  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  the  31st  of  October. 

1  M.  du  Quesne,  who  succeeded  M.  de  la  Galli«sionere  in  the  government 
of  Canada,  having  received  instructions  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  on 
the  Ohio  for  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1753  ordered  die  Sieur 
de  St.  Pierre  with  a  detachment  to  take  post  on  the  river  auz  Boeufi,  and 
there  to  remain  until  he  received  farther  orders.  De  St.  Pierre  took  post  duue 
accordingly,  and  erected  a  fort  for  its  security.  Of  this  Mr.  Dinwiddle  had  eariy 
intelligence.    Mante,  bitrod. 
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The  fleasQO  was  imoommooly  severe,^  and  the  length  of  hit  175S. 
journey  was  above  400  miles,  200  of  which  lay  throuEh  a  track- 
less desert,  inbalmed  by  Indians.  Oi  the  14di  of  NoTember, 
be  anived  at  WiUs  creek,  then  the  exterior  setderoem  of  the 
Eogiisb,  wkave  be  procured  guides  to  conduct  him  over  the 
AUegbany  naouDlains ;  and,  afier  bemg  considerably  impeded  by 
the  snow  and  high  water,  he  on  the  22d  reached  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek,  on  the  Monongahebu  Pursuing  his  route,  be 
ascended  the  AU^baoy  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek 
ibund  the  first  fort  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  creek  to  another  fort,  he  was  received,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  by  M.  Lagardier  de  St.  Pierre,  commanding  officer 
on  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  of  governor  Din- 
widdie.  The  chief  officers  retired,  to  hold  a  council  of  war  ; 
and  Washington  seized  that  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensioiis 
of  the  fort,'  and  making  all  possible  observatbn. 

Having  received  a  written  answer  for  the  Virginia  govemort 
he  returned  to  Williamsburg.  The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  stated, 
that  he  bad  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  direction  of  the 

governor  general  of  Canada ;  that  he  would  transmit  governor 
inwiddie's  letter  to  him ;  and  that  to  his  orders  he  should  yieU 
imdicit  obedience.' 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  Boston  for  encouraging  in- 
dustry and  employmg  the  poor  was  publicly  celebnited.    In  the  SmLd  « 
afternoon,  about  300  young  female  qpinsters,  decently  dressed, 


1  In  cioMiiig  t  lirer  on  a  nft,  be  was  flnown  off  by  t  cake  of  ice,  and  Tety 
aamwiy  eacaplBd  drowning.  It  being  impoaaible  for  mm  to  make  eitlier  ahoro, 
he  bappily  readied  an  iauind  in  the  liTor,  and  waa  aaved.  *'  The  cold,*'  ho 
obaenrea,  **  waa  ao  eztremehr  aerere,  that  Mr.  Oiat  [tlien  hia  companion]  bad 
an  hi»  fingers,  and  lome  of  hia  toea  frosen ;  and  the  water  waa  abut  up  lo  hard, 
tliat  we  lound  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island,  on  the  ice,  in  the  morning.'* 
WaaUngton'a  JoumaL 

a  «« It  is  ritoated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  and  is  ahnoat  sui^ 
sounded'*  by  water.  **  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  mado 
of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than  12  feet  abore  it,  and  riiaip 
at  top ;  with  port  holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop  holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire 
ffaroo^.  There  are  eight  6  pound  piecea  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one 
piece  of  4  pound  before  the  gate.  In  dw  bastions  are  a  guard  house,  chapel, 
doctor's  lodging,  and  the  commander'a  private  store :  round  which  are  laid  plat- 
forms for  tbt  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.    There  are  sereral  barracks  wiraout 

the  fort there  are  also  scTeral  other  bouses,  such  as  stables,  smidi 

shops.  Ice."  Washington's  Journal.  According  to  bis  best  judgment,  there 
were  100  men  at  that  fort,  exclusive  of  officers.  He  gave  orders  to  the  persona 
with  him  to  take  an  account  of  the  canoes,  *'  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey 
their  forces  down  in  die  spring ; "  and  there  were  counted  60  of  birch  bark, 
and  170  of  pine,  beside  many  others,  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for 
being  made. 

3  Marahall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  375—378 ;  ii.  8—5,  and  Note  1  at  the  end 
of  vol.  U,  which  gives  Waahu^ton's  Journal  entire.  That  Journal  is  mentioned 
in  Bibliotheca  /Snericana  [lis.]  as  printed  at  London  in  1758.  Gordon,  i. 
99, 100.  Univ.  Hist  xL  196 ;  zlL  550,  561.  Brit  Emp.  ill  105^118, 199. 
Bfante,  i.  6. 
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appeared  on  the  common  at  their  spinning  wheels.  The  wheels 
were  placed  regularly  in  three  rows,  and  a  female  was  seated  at 
each  wheel*  The  weavers  also  appeared,  cleanly  dressed,  in 
garments  of  their  own  weaving.  One  of  them,  workbg  at  a 
loom  on  a  stage,  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  with 
music.  An  immense  number  of  spectators  was  present  at  this 
interesting  spectacle.^ 

From  North  Carolina  there  were  exported,  this  year,  upward 
of  60,000  barrels  of  tar,  12,000  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels 
turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins ;  beside  lumber  and  other 
commodides.^ 

The  setdement  of  Betbabara,  in  North  Carolina,  was  begun 
by  a  number  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  from  Pennsylvania.' 

A  treaty  was  holden  in  October  at  Carlisle  with  the  Ohio 
Indians.  *  The  lands  on  the  river  Ohio,  it  appears,  yet  belonged 
to  the  Six  Nations,  which,  having  long  since  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  had  neither  approved  nor 
countenanced  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  in  erecting  forts 
on  that  river,  and  the  countries  adjacent.^  A  Conference  was 
holden  at  St.  George's  in  York  county  (Maine)  between  Sir  William 
PepperreU,  baronet,  Jacob  Wendell,  Thomas  Hubbard,  John 
Winslow,  esquires,  and  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  governor  Shirley,  with  the  Eastern  Indians  and  the 
Penobscots ;  at  which  upward  of  30  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Penob- 
scot tribe  signed  and  sealed  a  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  made  at  Falmouth  in  1749.* 

Philadelphia  contained  2300  houses,  and  about  18,000  in- 
habitants.^ The  academy,  recently  founded  in  that  city,  received 
a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ttiomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  accompanied  with  a  donation 
of  £500  sterling.' 

In  the  last  month  of  this  year,  and  the  first  month  of  the  next. 


1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  263.  Hie  Rev.  Dr 
Cooper  delivered  a  discoune,  and  a  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution.  A  Manufactory  house,  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building,  wis 
erected  about  this  time  in  Longacre  street,  and  an  excise,  laid  by  the  eeneral 
court  on  carriages  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  was  appropriated  to  it  Its 
original  design  was  for  carrjring  on  manufactures  in  the  town,  particularly  the 
linen  manufacture ;  but,  **  some  untoward  circumstances  taldng  place,'*  that 
manufacture  was  wholly  set  aside.  The  Institution  continued  but  three  or  four 
years. 

S  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  72, 260.  N.  Carolina  exported  61,528  barrels  of  tar; 
12,055  do.  of  pitch;  10,429  do.  turpentine.    See  Tables. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  p.  2.  Art.  North  Carolima. 

4  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  155,  309. 

5  Conference,  printed  at  Boston  in  1753. 
0  Adams,  Letter  xvii. 

7  Life  of  Franklm,  130.    See  1750. 
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a  very  malignant  fever  prevailed  in  Holliston  (Massachusetts) ;     1753. 
of  which  53  persons  died.^  \^^s^^^ 

George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  a  distinguished  J?*'*!^^ 
benefactor  of  Yale  College,  died,  aged  73  years.*  B«fkaty. 

1764. 

The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  called  for  spirited  measures.    A  VupBia 
regiment  was  immediately  raised  b^  the  Virginia  colony ;  and  ^|^  ^ 
Washington,  who  was  appointed   heutenant  colonel,   marched  wanioiiko. 
early  in  April  with  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other 
troops,  to  the  Great  Meadows,  ly'"S  within  the  disputed  territorv. 
Here  he  learned  by  some  friendly  Indians,  that  the  French, 
having  dispossessed  a  party  of  workmen,  employed  by  the  Ohio 
company  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,' 
were  engaged  in  completing  a  fortiOcation  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Mononganela ;  and  that  a  detachment  from 
that  place,  then  on  its  march  toward  the  Great  Meadows,  had 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a  low  retired  situation.     Convinced 
that  tins  was  a  hostile  movement,  cobnel  Washington,  availing 


I  Con.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  19.  This  was  a  Tery  creat  mortality  in  «  a  small 
town,  consisting  of  about  80  families,  and  not  more  man  400  souls.'* 

a  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College.  Life  of  Prat.  Stiles.  Tnimbull,  Conn.  ii.  e.  11. 
Chandler,  Life  of  Johnson.  Miller,  ii.  849.  Verplanck,  Discourse  before  New 
York  Hist.  Soc.  in  vol.  iii.  of  its  Collections.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  buried,  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memoiy.  The  inscrip- 
lioD,  written  by  bishop  Markham,  has  the  following  lines : 

Viro. 
Seu  Ingenii  et  Eruditionis,  * 

Seu  Probltatis  et  Beneficentic, 

Laudem  spectamus ; 

Inter  summos  omnium  iEtatum 

Numerando. 

Pope,  a  eontempoiary,  ascribes 

■<  To  Berkeley  eveiy  yiitue  under  hearen." 

'<  Berkeley  bdlt  and  resided  in  a  house  now  occupied,  and  situated  about  half  a 
mile  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  SliUe  house  in  Newport  He  gave  ao 
elegant  organ  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  Newport,  and  also  a  small  Libraiy. 
His  usual  place  of  study  was  a  clift  of  rocks  near  his  dwelling."  MS.  Letter 
from  a  friend  in  Rhode  Island,  81  Dec.  1827.  His  house  was  called  IVhitehall, 
and  he  gave  that  structure  with  the  farm  annexed  to  it,  together  with  his 
Library,  to  Yale  College.  See  a.  d.  1732.  By  a  typographical  error,  the  do- 
nation is  there  made  to  the  colony,  instead  of  to  **  that  coUese."  Berkeley's 
portrait,  by  Smibert,  is  in  Yale  College.  Smibert  was  the  first  regularly  m-* 
structed  painter  in  North  America.  He  had  been  Berkeley's  fellow  traveller  in 
Italy,  and  was  brought  out  by  him  to  act  as  instnicter  in  drawing  and  archi- 
tecture in  the  intended  institution.  His  picture  is  large,  and  represents 
Berkeley  and  his  family,  together  with  the  artist  himself,  on  their  first  landing 
in  America. 

3  This  fort  was  taken  the  17th  of  April,  by  a  foree  of  upwards  of  600  French- 
men and  18  pieces  of  cannon.    The  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire.   Minot. 
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1754.  himself  of  the  oflbred  guidaiice  of  the  IndiaiiSy  went  m  the  night, 
^.^-^^'<w^  which  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  completely  surprised  the  French 
A^rii  28.  encampment*  His  troops,  having  surrounded  it,  fired,  and  rush- 
tl^^'S't  ^^  "P^  ^^  French,  who  inounediately  surrendered.  Erecting 
party  of  the  at  the  Great  Meadows  a  small  stockade  fort,  afterward  called 
French.  Yort  Noccssi^,  he  proceeded  with  his  troops,  now  reinforced 
to  nearly  400,  toward  the  French  fort  [du  Quesne]  with  the 


mtendon  of  dislodging  the  enemy .^  When  advanced  about  13 
miles,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  the  French 
and  Indians  wbs  rapidly  approachmg  to  attack  the  English,  and 
that  a  reinfivcement  was  expected.  In  consideration  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  proviaons,  and  the  danger  of  either  bemg 
cut  off  from  supplies,  or  obliged  to  contend  with  extiremely  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  began  a  ditch  around  the  stockade.  Beibre 
the  ditch  was  completed,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  amount  to  1500  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Vulieai^ 
appeared,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  fort.  Thej 
were  received,  however,  with  great  intrepidity ;  but,  after  a  v^ 
resolute  en^gement,  which  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  dark,  De  ViUiers  demanded  a  parley,  and  offered  terms  cS 
July  4.  capitulation.  Although  the  proflfered  terms  were  rejected,  arti- 
ii  obliged  cles  wcrc  signed  that  night,  oy  which  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
i^P*^'  on  condition  that  its  prison  should  be  aUowed  the  honours  of 
war;  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage; 
and  to  march,  without  molestation,  mto  the  inhabited  parts  oi 
Virginia.'  After  the  capitulation,  cokmel  Washington,  in  retiring 
as  me  articles  permitted,  halted  at  Wills  Creek,  and  assisted  in 
erecting  a  fort  there.  The  Virginians  completed  the  fort,  this 
year,  and  called  it  Fort  Cumberland.  They  also  formed  a  camp 
at  Wills  Creek,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

It  having  been  perceived  in  England,  that  war  with  France 
would  be  inevitable ;  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  colonies,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio.  These  orders  were  ac- 
companied with  a  recommendation  of  union  for  defence.    The 

1  Cokmel  Fit,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Virginia  reriment,  died  at 
Patteraon's  cieek,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel  Wasningtoni  wfaoae 
detachment  in  fitmt  was  joined  at  Great  Meadow  by  the  residae  of  the  rfigimtmt. 
Soon  after  this  junction,  two  independent  companies  of  resulars  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  the  one  from  South  Carolina,  the  other  from  New  York.  But  tba 
Viiginia  renment  not  being  complete,  the  whole  amounted  to  **  somewhat  lesa 
than  400  effisctive  men." 

S  Marshall,  i.  378,  879 ;  iL  5—10.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  198.  Brit  Emp.  iii.  198— 
138.  Mante,  Hist  of  the  War.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Virginia 
regiment  on  this  occasion  were  58 ;  the  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not 
ascertained.  It  was  conjectured,  that  about  200  of  Uie  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded. 


BEmn  coLonmL  m 

• 

oomnunkxicri  Sot  plioMioiii  hiriog  direetsd  a  genenl  oomroH    I754L 

tioD  of  delegites  from  aD  the  coloiiies,  for  the  porpose  of  boMmg 

t  cooference  with  the  Six  NatiooSy  tnd  securing  their  i' 

goTemor  Shirley  of  Maswchusetts,  availiiig  hiouelf  of  the 

8100,  proposed  to  the  several  eovemors,  that  the  delegates  should 

be  instructed  on  the  subject  of  a  mieral  tinioo.    The  cooveotioa  ^^^^^ 

was  holden  at  Albany  on  the  I4th  of  June,  and  was  attended  by  ^kmm 

about  150  men  of  the  Six  Nations.^    After  an  explanatory  and  ^IJ^ 

pacific  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  convention  took  up  the  subject  nsHom. 

of  the  proposed  union ;  and  gave  an  opinion,  that  there  should 

be  a  union  of  the  colomes,  that  so  their  counsels,  treascore,  and  Jbm  19. 


strength  might  be  employed,  in  due  proportion,  against  the  com*  ^^J^ 
mon  enemy.  A  plan  of  union  was  proposed,  o«  the  following  ookniM. 
purport.  Application  was  to  be  made  for  an  act  of  parliament, 
lo  establish  in  the  colonies  a  general  government,  to  be  adminia-  Flu  of 
tered  by  a  president  general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  ^^^"^ 
grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 
colonial  assemblies,  their  number  to  be  in  direct  proportioo  to 
the  sums  paid  by  each  colony  into  the  general  treasury,  with  this 
restriction,  that  no  colonv  should  have  more  tlum  seven,  nor  less 
than  two  representadves.'  The  whole  execudve  authority  was 
committed  to  the  president  general.  The  power  of  legi^atioo 
was  lodged  jointly  m  the  grand  council  and  president  general ; 
bis  consent  being  made  necessary  to  the  passing  of  a  bin  into  a 
law.  The  powers  vested  in  the  president  and  council,  were,  to 
declare  war  and  peace ;  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian 
nations ;  to  regulate  trade  with  them,  and  to  make  purchases  of 
vacant  lands  from  them,  other  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  or  of 
die  union ;  to  settle  new  cokxiies,  and  to  make  laws  for  governing 
them  until  they  should  be  erected  into  separate  governments ; 
and  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  use 
other  means  for  the  general  defence.  To  effect  these  purposes, 
a  power  was  given  to  make  laws,  laying  such  duties,  imposts,  or 
taxes,  as  diould  be  found  necessary,  and  as  would  oe  least 
burdensome  to  the  people.  AI  laws  were  to  be  sent  to  England 
for  the  approbation  of  the  king ;  and,  unless  disap(nxived 


1  The  convention  consisted  of  delenCee  from  New  Htmpeiiire,  MiBi>chuwitti>, 
Rhode  Mtnd,  Connecticat,  Peonsyivuiia,  and  Bfaryland,  with  the  ttententnt 
goremor  and  eoimdl  of  New  York. 

9  It  was  proposed,  that  the  le^lfttnrei  should  choose  memben  for  Uie  Gimnd 
Council  in  tiie  followfcng  proportion : 


Massachusetts    . 
New  Hampshire 
Connecticut  .    . 
Rhode  Island 
NewYoA      . 
New  Jersey   . 


7  Pennsylvania  ....    6 
2  Maryland   .     .   ^    .    .    4 

5  VirginU 7 

2  North  Carolina    ...    4 

4  South  Carolina    .         .    4 

8  

Total        48 
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1754.     three  years,  they  were  to  remain  in  force.    All  officers  in  the 

N^-v-^w/   land  or  sea  service  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  president 

general,  and  approved  by  the  general  council;    civil  officers 

were  to  be  nominated  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the 

president. 

Dissent  of        This  plan  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  delegates  in  convention, 

Connecti-     excepting  the  delegates  of  Connecticut,  who  entered  their  dissent, 

because  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  president  general.     A  copy 

of  it  was  transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  one 

to  the  king's  council,  but  it  shared  the  singular  fate  of  being 

rejected  by  both ;  by  the  first,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give 

too  much  power  to  the  representative  of  the  king,  and  by  the 

last,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the 

representatives  of  the  people.^ 

No  satisfactory  method  being  devised  for  calling  out  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  with  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the  cdooial 
assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish.' 


1  For  this  with  additional  reasons,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  did 
&ot  accede  to  the  Plan  of  Union.  See  those  reasons  in  (foil.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
viL  210 — 214.  On  the  negative  voice  of  the  President  General,  tide  AseemMy 
observes ;  it "  may  bring  his  maiesty*s  interest  into  danger :  That  officer^  in  ao 
extensive  a  territory,  not  well  understanding,  or  carefully  pursuing  proper 
methods  for  the  country's  good,  all  may  be  ruined  before  relief  can  be  had  from 

the  throne and  it  seems  the  Cfouncil,  from  the  respective  cokmies,  an 

most  lilcely  to  understand  the  true  interest  and  weal  of  the  people.**  The 
power  of  levying  taxes,  **  throughout  this  extensive  government,'  Wa«  con- 
sidered by  that  assembly  as  **  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  and  against  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen ; "  and,  it  was  remarked,  "  any  great  innovations 
or  breach  of  the  origmal  charters  or  constitutions  "  of  the  colonies  "  will  ereatly 
discourage  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  jealous  of  tbeif  privueees ; 
and,  while  they  are  secured,  are  zealous  to  secure  his  majestjr's  dominions  here, 
and  pursue  the  enlargement  thereof."  The  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  appears 
among  other  very  respectable  names  of  a  Conunittee,  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  consider  the  proposed  Plan  of  Union.  Life  of  Franklin,  189,  140; 
Works,  p.  2.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  284—287.  Minot,  i.  c.  9 ;  where  the 
Plan  of  Union  is  inserted.  Another  plan,  then  proposed,  is  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  vii.  203—207.  Who  composed  it,  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son of  Massachusetts.  The  plan  agreed  to  in  convention  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draw  a  Plui 
of  Union  were  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  Atkinson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  New  York,  FrankUn 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tasker  of  Maryland ;  one  member  from  each  colony^ 
Notice  of  remarkable  eynehronisma  in  history  may  assist  the  memory,  and 
incite  to  a  serious  and  impressive  observance  of  providential  events.  The  famd 
day  (4  July)  on  which  Franklin  signed  the  Plan  of  Union  in  convention  at 
Albany,  Washington  capitulated  with  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity.  Exactly 
twenty  two  years  afterward  (4  July,  1776),  FrankUn  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  while  Washington  was  succesf>tfully  commanding  the  armies  <^ 
America.  The  jeatousy  of  the  Parent  Country  would  not,  at  Uie  first  period, 
allow  the  colomes  a  confederation,  with  any  share  of  power ;  those  colonies, 
at  the  last  period,  asserted  and  maintained  an  exclusive  right  of  absolute  juris- 
diction. 

9  Marshall,  i.  882. 
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While  hostilities  were  decidedly  commeixred  in  the  south,  they     1754. 
were  seriously  apprehended  in  the  north.     It  being  reported  thtt  n^-v*^/ 
the  French  had  built  a  fort  near  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river,  it  Eaficra 
was  judged  expedient  to  ask  aid  of  the  Indians  for  its  discovery;  ]^^^ 
but  they  could  not  be  drawn  into  the  out  forts ;  they  even  desist-  bcMtUs. 
ed  from  their  usual  trade,  and  assumed  strong  appearances  of  hos- 
tility.    The  government  of  Massachusetts  tuiving  determined  on 
building  a  fort  on  some  suitable  place  up  the  river,  to  secure  the 
command  of  it,  and  to  influence  the  Indian  interest  in  general ; 
six  companies  of  men,  making  coflectively  800,  were  raised,  and 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Falmouth.     With  500  of  these  men, 
the  governor,  accompanied  by  cokxiel  Mascarene,  as  commis- 
aoner  from  Nova  Scotia,  major  general  Winslow,  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  embarked  at  Boston  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  eastern  Indians ;  and,  about  the  last 
of  June,  governor  Dummer's  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  1749  were 
ratified  at  Falmouth.     The  governor  proceeded  to  expkxe  the 
Kennebeck  about  40  miles  above  Norridgewock ;  but  ibund  no 
French  fort.     Having  erected  a  fort  at  Taconnet,  which  was 
named  fort  Halifax,  and  another  at  CusheiKX),  named  Fort  West- 
ern, he  returned  in  September  to  Boston.^ 

Soon  after  his  return,  information  was  received  of  an  incursion  Hoomck 
of  the  Indians  in  an  opposite  quarter.  A  large  body,  supposed  '""'^ 
to  be  about  600,  invaded  Hoosuck,  which  they  piUagea  and 
burned.  The  Scatecook  tribe  instigated  the  Orondocks  and 
others  to  this  invasion.  Some  of  tbKeir  allies  were  descended 
from  the  Connecticut  river  Indians,  who  were  driven  away  in 
Philip's  war.* 

Tne  example  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  m  establishing  an  CoUege 
academy  in  that  city,  incited  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  New  m**?'^^ 
York  to  a  similar  undertaking.  They  were  principally  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  but  some  of  them  bebnsed 
to  the  Dutch  church,  and  some  were  presbyterians.  Mr.  De 
Lancey,  lieuteant  governor  of  the  province,  and  then  commander 
in  chief,  was  at  the  head  of  the  association.  An  act  of  assembly 
bad  been  passed  in  1753,  appointing  trustees  for  carrying  the 
design  into  execution,  and  making  some  provision  for  a  fund  by 
a  succession  of  lotteries.  In  October,  the  present  year,  a  charter 
was  passed,  incorporating  several  persons  cr  officio^  and  24  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  city,  including  some  of  die  clergy  of 
different  denominations,  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and 
title  of  "  The  governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America."  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  learned  and  respectable  minister  of  the  episcopal 

1  MiDot,  i.  184—187.  9  Ibid.  214,  215. 
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Library  in 
N.  York. 


Excise  actt 


Exports 
from  S.  Ca- 
rolina. 


Marine  So- 
ciety. 

Mission  to 
Mohawks. 


church  in  Stratford,  CoDDCCticut,  was  appointed  in  the  charter 
the  first  president;  and  the  president  was  ever  after  to  be  a 
member  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
prayers  were  to  be  a  collection  from  ttie  Liturgy,  with  a  particu- 
lar Collect  for  the  college.^ 

An  institution  was  projected  in  New  York  for  promoting  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  amoug  the  people,  by  a  loan  of  books  to  non« 
subscribers.  The  trustees  were  annually  eligible  by  the  sub- 
scribers, and  had  the  disposal  of  the  contribution,  with  the 
appointment  of  the  librarian  and  clerk.  Nearly  £600  were 
raised,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  an  institution,  ornamental  to 
the  metropolis,  and  useful  to  the  colony.  The  books  were 
deposited  in  the  town  hall.  Governor  Tryon  afterward  gave  the 
trustees  a  charter.' 

A  bill  was  brought  forward  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  granting  an  excise  on  wines  and  spirituous  liquors;  but, 
meeting  with  great  opposition,  it  was  referred  to  the  consideratioQ 
of  the  people  in  the  several  towns.  The  returns  discovering 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  the  house,  not  viewing  them  as  con- 
clusive instructions,  voted,  that  they  should  not  be  considered; 
and  the  bill  was  finally  enacted  and  approved.' 

There  were  exported  this  year,  from  South  Carolma,  104,682 
barrels  of  rice,  and  216,924  pounds  of  indigo ;  which,  together 
with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and  other  productSy 
amounted  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £240,000  sterling.^  Cottoo 
is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  exportation  as  early  as  this  year.^ 

The  Massacusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.® 

Gideon  Hawley  was  ordained  at  the  Old  South  church  in 
Boston,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians.'' 


1  Life  of  Preddent  JohnsoD,  87 — 91.    Miller,  ii.  367. 

9  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  4.  The  first  provision  for  a  free  school  in  the  cdloof 
was  only  22  years  before.  "  This  year,'^  [1732]  says  Smith,  *<  was  the  fint  oC 
our  public  attention  to  the  education  of  youth :  provision  was  dien  made  for 
the  first  time  to  support  a  Free  School,  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  the  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  a  Treatise  iq>on  Book- 
keeping. The  bill  for  this  school,  drafted  by  Mr.  Philipse  the  speaker,  «id 
brought  in  by  Bir.  Delancey,  administered  to  some  merriment  It  bad  thif 
singular  preamble :  '  \^liereas  the  youth  of  this  colony  are  found,  by  matiifeLi 
experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  eeniuses  to  the  youth  oi  any  other 
eountry  in  the  world,  therefore,  be  it  enacted,  &c."    lb.  c.  1. 

3  Mmot,  i.  201—214. 

4  Hewatt,  ii.  191.    Europ.  Settlements,  u.  269. 

5  Drayton,  S.  Car.  128, 173. 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  274. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  SO. 
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The  establishment  of  a  French  post  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  TrooMtMt 
defeat  of  colonel  Washington,  were  considered  by  the  British  JjJU]^ 
government  as  the  commencement  of  war.  A  resolution  was  Aawrka. 
therefore  taken  to  send  a  few  regiments  of  soldiers  to  America 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  claims  of  their  monarch  ;  and,  early 
in  the  year,  general  Braddock  embarked  at  Cork  with  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  destined  for  that  service.  On  liis  arrival, 
a  vigorous  ofiensive  campaign  was  meditated.  A  convention  of 
the  colonial  governors,  assembled  on  his  request  in  Virginia  to 
setde  the  plan  of  military  operations,  resolved  on  three  expe- 
ditions. The  first  was  an  attack  on  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be 
conducted  by  general  Braddock  with  bis  British  troops;  the 
second,  an  attempt  on  the  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  made  by  the 
American  regulars  and  Indians,  and  conducted  by  governor 
Shirley ;  and  the  third,  an  expedition  against  Crown  roint,  to  be 
executed  by  militia  from  the  northern  cobnies. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  enterprises,  an  ex-  Ezpeditkm 
pedhion,  that  bad  been  previously  determined  on,  was  prosecuted  *^^^^^ 
m  a  different  quarter.     The  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  were  ^ 
unsettled.    The  English  claimed  to  the  St  Lawrence  ;  but  the 
French  in^sted  on  restricting  them  to  the  peninsula  of  Acadie. 
While  commissioners  were  discussing  these  claims,  the  French 
occupied  the  contested  country,  and  erected  forts  to  defend  it. 
It  was  against  these  forts,  that  an  expedition  was  now  directed. 
The  command  of  it  was  given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  a 
British  officer  of  respected  military  talents.    Tlie  troops,  destined 
for  this  service,  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Massachusetts, 
and  amounted  to  about  3000  men.     The  New  Endand  forces 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow  of  Marsbfield,  a 
major  general  of  the  militia,  and  an  officer  of  great  respectability 
and  innuence.     The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  20tb  of  Troopt  em- 
May,  and  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Annapolis  Royal ;  whence,  on  ^ri^ttBot- 
the  1st  of  June,  they  sailed,  in  a  fleet  ot  41  vessels,  to  Chignecto.  ^^^ 
After  being  joined  by  about  300  regulars  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery,  they  marched  for  the  French  fort  Beausejour.     At  die  JaMi. 
river  Mussaguash,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  French  claimed, 
they  found  a  block  house,  with  some  small  cannon  and  swivels, 
and  a  breast  work,  with  troops  judiciously  posted  to  oppose  their 
progress ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  about  an  hour,  they  effected  a 
passage,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only,  the  French  burning  their 
block  house  and  village.     They  now  encamped  about  two  miles 
from  fort  Beausejour ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow,  with  300 
men,  having  dislodged  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  an  eminence, 
advanced  within  600  yards  of  the  fort.    The  entrenchments 
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were  opened,  and,  on  the  16th,  the  enemy  surrendered.  The 
garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
to  be  transported  with  their  eiSects  to  Louisbourg,  at  the  expense 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  for 
six  months.  The  name  of  fort  Beausejour  was  now  changed  to 
Cumberland.  The  fort  at  Gaspareau  necessarily  surrendered 
next;  and  was  allowed  the  same  terms  as  the  former.  The 
French  force  in  Nova  Scotia  being  subdued,  a  difficult  question 
occurred,  what  ought  to  be  done  witli  the  inhabitants.  These 
amounted  to  about  7000,  and  were  of  a  mild,  frugal,  industrious, 
and  pious  character.  But,  though  they  had  chosen  to  be  denomi- 
nated neutrals,  they  had  furnished  the  French  and  Indians  with 
intelligence,  quarters,  provisions,  and  aid  in  annoying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province ;  and  300  of  them  were  actually  found  in 
arms  at  fort  jBeausejour.  An  offer  was  made  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  been  openly  in  arms,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession  of  their  land,  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  any  qualification  ;  but  they  unanimously  refused  it.  On 
the  whole,  after  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his 
council  had  consulted  with  admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn  on 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  toward  them ;  it  was 
determined  to  disperse  them  among  the  British  colonies.  This 
measure  was  principally  eflTected  by  the  New  England  forces, 
whose  commander,  uniting  humanity  with  firmness,  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  difiicult  and  ungrateful  service.  In  this  entire 
expedition,  the  English  had  but  20  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded.^ 

While  the  provincials  of  New  England  were  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  troops  were  making  pre- 
parations to  reduce  Fort  du  Quesne.  General  Braddock  might 
have  entered  upon  action  early  in  the  spring ;  but,  the  contractors 
for  the  army  not  seasonably  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions,  nor  a  competent  number  of  waggons,  for  the  expe- 
dition, the  troops  could  not  be  put  in  motion  until  June.  On  the 
1 0th  of  that  month  tlie  general  began  his  march  from  a  post  on 
Wills  creek,^  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men.     The  additional 


1  ^^lnot,  Mass.  i.  c.  10.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  201.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  208—210. 
Smollett,  Hist  Eng.  i.  252,  263.  At  Grand  Pr^,  where  colonel  Winslow  hid 
the  immediate  command,  there  were  made  prisoners  483  men  and  837  womeiis 
heads  of  families,  527  of  their  sons  and  576  of  their  daughters,  amounting  in  iD 
to  1923  souls.  To  prevent  the  resettlement  of  those  who  escaped,  the  countiy 
was  laid  waste.  In  the  district  of  Minas  only,  there  were  destroyed  255  houses, 
276  bams,  155  outhouses,  11  mills,  and  1  church.  One  thousand  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  wrctchc<l  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts,  where  many 
of  them  embarked  for  France. 

2  Afterward  Fort  Cumberland  ;  "  near  the  source  of  the  Potowmack,  wbieh 
was  at  that  lime  the  most  western  post  held  by  the  English  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland. 
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dehy  that  mast  be  occasioDed  in  opening  a  road  through  an  1755. 
extremely  rough  country,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  du  Quesoe,  induced  a  resohition  to  hasten  the 
march  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  point  of  destination.  The 
general,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  selected  from  the  different 
corps,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  provisions,  marched  forward ;  leaving  the  residue  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow,  with  all 
the  heavy  baggage,  by  slow  and  easy  marches.  Such,  however, 
were  the  natural  and  necessary  impediments,  that  Braddock  did 
not  reach  the  Monongahela  until  the  8th  of  July.  The  next 
day  he  expected  to  invest  Fort  du  Quesne ;  and  in  the  morning 
made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  conformably  to  that  expectation. 
His  van,  composed  of  300  British  regulars,  was  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Gage ;  and  he  followed,  at  some  distance, 
with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  army,  divided  into  small 
columns. 

Colonel  Dunbar  was  then  nearly  40  miles  behind  him.  This 
circumstance  alone  evidently  required  caution.  But  the  nature 
of  the  country  over  which  the  troops  were  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  character  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  rendered  circum- 
spection indispensably  necessary.  The  general  was  cautioned 
of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  advised  to  advance  in  his  front  the 
provincial  troops  in  his  army,  consisting  entirely  of  independent 
and  ranging  companies,  to  scour  the  woods  and  guard  against  an 
ambuscade ;  but  he  thought  too  contemptuously  both  of  tlie 
enemy  and  of  the  provincials,  to  follow  that  salutary  advice. 
Heedless  of  danger,  he  pressed  forward  ;  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  still  intervening  between  his  army  and  the  anticipated 
place  of  action.  At  this  unsuspicious  moment,  in  an  open  wood, 
thick  set  with  high  grass,  his  front  was  attacked  by  an  unseen 
enemy.  The  van  was  thrown  into  some  confusion ;  but  the 
general  having  ordered  up  the  main  body,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy  having  fallen,  the  attack  was  suspended, 
and  the  assailants  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  attack, 
however,  was  renewed  with  increased  fury ;  the  van  fell  back  on 
the  main  body ;  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  general,  if  deficient  in  other  military  virtues,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  courage ;  but,  at  this  embarrassing  moment,  personal 
valour  afforded  a  very  inadequate  security.  An  instant  retreat, 
or  a  rapid  charge  without  observance  of  military  rules,  seems  to 
have  been  imperiously  necessary ;  but  neither  of  these  expe- 
dients was  adopted.  The  general,  under  an  incessant  and  galling 
fire,  made  every  possible  exertion  to  form  his  broken  troops  on 
the  very  ground  where  they  were  first  attacked ;  but  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.     Every  officer  on  horseback,  excepting  colonel 
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Washington,  who  was  aid  de  camp  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  After  an  action  of  three  hours, 
general  Braddock,  under  whom  three  horses  had  been  killed, 
received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  his  troops  fled,  in  extreme  dismay 
and  confusion.  The  provincials,  who  were  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  field,  formed  after  the  action  by  the  prudent  valour  of 
Washington,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars.  The  de- 
feat was  entire.  Of  85  officers,  64  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  about  half  the  privates.  The  defeated  army  fled  precipi- 
tately to  the  camp  oi  Dunbar,  where  Braddock  expired  of  his 
wounds.  The  British  troops  were  soon  after  marched  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  went  into  winter  quarters.^ 

The  rendezvous  for  the  two  other  projected  expeditions  was 
appointed  to  be  at  Albany.  Most  of  the  troops  arrived  at  that 
place  before  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  artillery,  batteaux,  pro- 
visions, and  other  necessaries  for  the  attempt  on  Crown  Point, 
could  not  be  prepared  until  the  8th  of  August,  when  general 
Johnson  set  out  with  them  firom  Albany,  for  the  carrying  place 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  George.  Greneral  Ljrman  with 
the  troops,  amounting  to  between  5000  and  6000,  had  already 
arrived  there ;  and  begun  a  fort  at  the  landing  on  the  east  sidb 
of  Hudson's  river,  which  was  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  afterward 
Fort  Edward.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  general  Johnson 
with  the  main  body  moved  forward  more  northerly,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Greorge,  previously  called 
St.  Sacrament.  Here  he  learned  by  some  Indians,  mio  had 
been  sent  out  as  scouts,  that  they  had  discovered  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  at  Ticonderoga,  situated  on  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lake  Champlain,  15  miles  on  this  side  of  Crown  Point;  but 
that  no  works  were  thrown  up.  Johnson  was  impatient  to  get 
up  his  batteaux,  intending  then  to  proceed  with  part  of  the 
troops,  and  seize  that  important  pass.  During  the  delay,  die 
French  furnished  him  sufficient  employment  at  his  own  camp. 

A  body  of  French  troops  had  lately  arrived  at  Quebec  under 
the  command  of  baron  Dieskau.  The  French  court,  apprized 
of  the  importance  of  Oswego,  had  given  instructions  to  the  baron 


1  Marshall,  i.  389—393 ;  ii.  14—19.  Brit  Emp.  iii.  141—149.  Univ.  Hiit 
zl.  203,  204.  Hewatt,  11. 199.  SmoUett,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  254—261.  Coll.  BfiM. 
Hist.  Soc.  vii.  91 — 94.  Historians  agree,  that  the  loss  of  the  English  was  abo«l 
700  men.  The  number  of  the  enemy  in  the  action  seems  not  perfectly  aseer^ 
tained.  President  Stiles  [MS.]  says,  there  were  300  French  and  600  uidians; 
and  that  half  the  Indians  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  General  Brad- 
dock, in  his  character  and  destiny,  resembled  Varus,  a  Roman  general,  as  de* 
scribed  by  Paterculus :  "  eravem  et  bon»  voluntatis  yirum,  magis  imperatflNdf 
defectum  consilio,  quam  vutute  destitutum  milltuin,  se  magnifi'*^nti*ffifn^nn*f 
perdidisse  exercitum." 
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to  reduce  it    Proceeding  immediately  to  Montreal,  he  thence     1755. 
detached  700  of  bis  troops  up  the  river,  intending  speedily  to  >.^v^/ 
join  them  with  the  remainder ;  but,  just  before  he  had  made  the 
necessaiy  preparations,  Montreal  was  alarmed  with  news  that 
the  Engusb  were  forming  a  numerous  army  near  Lake  St.  Sacra- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Frederick  at  Crown  Point,  and 
perhaps  to  penetrate  into  Canada.     In  a  grand  council,  holden 
on  this  occasion,  the  baron  was  importtmed  to  pass  throudi  Lake 
Champlain  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened  fortress.     Dieskau, 
after  waidng  awhile  at  Fort  Frederick  for  the  approach  of  the 
English  army,  resolved  to  advance  toward  it ;  and,  in  case  of 
victoiT,  to  desolate  the  northern  mterior  setdements,  lay  Albany 
and  Schenectady  in  ashes,  and  cut  oiS*  all  communication  with 
Oswego.     For  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  embarked  at  ^JSJS 
Fort  Frederick  with  2000  men  in  batteaux;  and,  landing  at  whhsooo 
South  Bay,  proceeded  toward  Fort  Edward.    By  an  English  ?^p?^^ 
prisoner  he  was  informed,  that  the  fort  was  defenceless,  and  that    ' 
the  English  camp  at  the  lake  was  a  few  days  before  without 
lines,  and  destitute  of  cannon.     When  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  Edward,  he  disclosed  to  the  troops  his  design  of  attack- 
ing it ;  but  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  fearful  of  the  English 
cannon,  were  averse  to  its  execution.    On  their  declaring,  bow- 
ever,  their  willingness  to  surprise  the  English  camp  at  Lake 
St.  Sacrament,  the  baron  changed  his  route,  and  began  to  move 
•gainst  the  main  body  at  that  lake. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Johnson,  havbg  learned  from  his 
scouts,  that  the  French  had  departed  from  South  Bay  toward 
Fort  Edward,  despatched  separate  messengers  to  that  fort  with 
advices  of  the  enemy's  approach.  One  of  the  messengers  was 
intercepted  and  killed ;  the  others  returned  with  intelligence,  that 
tbey  had  descried  the  enemy  about  four  miles  northward  of  the 
fotu  A  council  of  war  resolved  the  next  morning  to  send  out  a 
large  detachment  of  men,  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  return 
from  Fort  Edward.  This  service  was  committed  to  colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  a  brave  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  1000 
men,  with  about  200  Indians,  met  the  baron  within  four  miles  of 
the  camp.  That  able  commander  bad  made  an  advantageous 
disposition  of  bis  men  to  receive  the  English.  Keeping  the 
main  body  of  his  regulars  with  him  in  the  centre,  he  ordered  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  to  advance  on  the  right  and  left,  in  the 
woods,  in  such  manner  as  to  enclose  their  enemy.  When  the  Defeats  coL 
American  troops  were  considerably  within  the  ambuscade,  Hen-  WiUiimi. 
drick,  an  old  Mohawk  sachem,  who  too  late  had  been  sent  out 
with  his  Indians  as  a  flank  guard,  was  hailed  by  a  hostile  Indian  ;^ 

1  The  IndiaB  etOed  to  Hendrkk,  Whence  came  yoo  2   From  flie  Mohawks,  he 
replied.  Whence  cane  yen  ?  NjetaadHeodiiek.  From  liontieal,  waa  the  anawet. 
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and  instantly  there  commenced  a  smart  fire,  which  soon  became 
general.  The  provincials  fought  bravely ;  but  finding  the  enemy, 
who  were  of  superior  numbers,  endeavouring  to  surround  them, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable.  Colonel  Williams  was  among  the  slain.  Hendrick 
was  also  killed,  with  a  number  of  his  Indians,  who  fought  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  considerable ; 
and  among  the  slain  was  M.  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  all  the 
Indians.  The  retreating  troops  joined  the  main  body  and  waited 
the  approach  of  their  assailants,  rendered  more  formidable  by 
success. 

About  half  after  eleven,  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  of  John- 
son's army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
and  covered  on  each  side  by  a  low  tliick  wooded  swamp. 
General  Johnson  had  mounted  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  had  most  opportunely  received  two  days  before  6rom  Fort 
Edward  ;  and  trees  had  been  felled  to  form  a  sort  of  breastwork, 
which  was  all  his  cover  against  an  attack.  The  enemy  marched 
along  the  road  in  very  regular  order,  directly  on  the  English 
centre,  and,  when  within  about  150  yards  of  the  breastworki 
made  a  small  halt.  The  regular  troops  now  made  the  grand 
and  central  attack,  while  the  Canadians  and  Indians  dispersed 
on  the  English  flanks.  The  baron  continuing  for  some  time  a 
distant  platoon  fire  with  little  execution,  the  English  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  determined  on  a  resolute  defence.  As  soon  as 
their  artillery  began  to  play,  the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians 
fled  into  the  swamps.  The  French  general  was  obliged  to  order 
a  retreat ;  and  his  troops,  retiring  in  great  disorder,  were  followed 
by  a  parly  from  the  camp,  which  fell  on  tlieir  rear,  and  precipi- 
tated their  flight.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  leg,  was  found  leaning  on  a  stump,  entirely  alone.  While 
feeling  for  his  watch  to  surrender  it,  one  of  the  soldiers,  suspect- 
ing him  to  be  in  search  for  a  pistol,  poured  a  charge  tlirough  his 
hips,  and  he  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  English  camp.^ 
The  English  not  continuing  their  pursuit,  the  enemy  halted  about 
four  miles  from  the  camp,  at  tlie  very  place  where  the  engage- 
ment happened  in  the  morning,  and  opened  their  packs  for 
refreshment.  At  tliis  juncture,  about  200  men  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forces,  which  had  been  detached  from  Fort  Edward 
to  the  assistance  of  the  main  body,  fell  upon  the  French,  and 


The  firing  that  now  began,  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was  intended  by 
Dieskau,  who  had  ordered  his  flanking  parties  to  reserve  their  fire  until  a  dii- 
chargc  irom  the  centre.  It  was  tiis  intention  to  let  the  advancing  troops  get 
completely  within  the  ambuscade  before  the  firing  commenced ;  in  which  caMf 
the  whole  detachment  would  probably  have  been  cut  off.  These  and 
other  particulars  of  the  action  are  from  authentic  verbal  information. 
1  He  lived  to  reach  England,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
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completely  routed  them.    Captain  M^Gmnes,  the  brave  com»     1765. 
mander  of  the  provincials  fell  in  the  action.  n^-v^^/ 

The  repulse  of  Dieskau  revived  tlie  spirits  of  the  colonists,  Johtt«m*0 
depressed  by  the  recent  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  but  the  SJJJed. 
success  was  not  improved  in  any  proportion  to  their  expectation. 
General  Shirley,  now  the  commander  in  chief,  urged  an  attempt 
OD  Ticonderoga,  but  a  council  of  war  judging  it  unadvisable, 
Johnson  employed  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in  fortifying 
bis  camp.     On  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  with  the  governor  and  council  of  New  York  in 
October,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  army  under  general 
Johnson  should  be  discharged,  excepting  GOO  men,  who  should  SjlZw??* 
be  ens^aged  to  garrison  Fort  Edward,  and  Fort  William  Henry.^  aMuon^ 
The  French  took  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  fortified  it. 

General  Shirley,  who  was  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Gen.  Shir- 
Niagara  and  Fort  Frontcnac,  experienced  such  delays,  tliat  he  ^*VwJjl![^ 
did  not  reach  Oswego  until  the  21st  of  August.  On  his  arrival,  * 
be  made  all  necessar}'  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Niagara ; 
but,  through  the  desertion  of  batteau  men,  the  scarcity  of  wag- 
gons on  tlie  Mohawk  river,  and  the  desertion  of  sledgemen  at 
the  great  carrying  place,  the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores 
was  so  much  reCtirded,  that  nearly  four  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
could  go  upon  action.^  A  council  of  war,  which  he  held  at  liis 
camp  on  the  18tli  of  September,  advising  to  the  attempt  on 
Niagara,  600  regulars  were  drafted  for  that  expedition  ;  the 
artillery  and  ordnance  stores  were  shipped  on  board  the  sloop 
Ontario ;  and  part  of  the  provisions  were  put  on  board  another 
sloop,  the  residue  being  ready  for  the  row  gallies,  whale  boats, 
and  batteaux.  A  continuation  of  heavy  rains,  which  set  in  on 
the  18th,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  troops  (400  of  whom 
were  to  go  in  open  boats)  to  pass  the  lake  with  any  safety  until 
the  26th  of  the  month ;  when,  on  the  abatement  of  the  storm, 
orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  embarkation.  These 
orders  could  not  be  executed.     Though  there  was  a  short  inter. 

l.A  ttroD);  fort  was  built  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  after  Dieskau'f 
repulse,  and  it  received  the  name  of  William  Henry.     Smith,  N.  York,  i.  202. 

^  By  spies  sent  to  Niagara,  general  Shirley  was  mformcd  that  the  French  fort 
there  was  built  partly  of  stone,  but  principally  of  lot^,  and  was  in  a  weak  and 
ruinous  condition  ;  that  the  garrison  consUted  of  about  60  French  and  100  In- 
dians, who  said  they  had  for  some  time  expected  900  Indians  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  from  Canada,  but  were  apprehensive  their  vessels  were  taken  ;  and  that 
letters  came  in  frequently  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  whence  aUo  they  expected  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  By  spies  sent  to  Frontcnac,  and  an  Indian  lately 
from  that  place,  Shirley  was  infonncd  that  the  fort  there  was  built  in  a  bay  near 
the  edije  of  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall ;  that  two  vessels  lay 
moored  in  the  harbour,  unrifljjred,  and  without  ^nns  ;  tliat  there  were  30  French 
w^ithin  the  fort :  a  conifiidcrable  quantity  of  powder ;  many  guns  mounted  on 
the  surrounding  wall,  which  was  about  six  feet  tliick  ;  and  that  in  ao  encamp- 
meat  without  tnere  were  600  soldiers. 
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1755.  mission  of  the  rain,  the  western  winds  began  to  blow  with 
v^^-v^<^  increased  fur}%  and  were  succeeded  by  continual  rains  for  13 
days.  Sickness  now  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The  few  Indians 
that  had  remained,  dispersed.  The  season  was  far  advanced. 
In  a  council  of  war,  called  on  the  27th,  and  composed  of  the 
Expedition  Same  members  who  composed  the  last,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
deferred,  solved  advisable  to  defer  the  expedition  to  the  succeeding  year ; 
to  leave  colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego,  with  a  garrison  of  700  men : 
to  build  two  additional  forts  for  the  security  of  the  place ;  and 
that  the  general  should  return  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
Albany.^ 
^^t^T'  ^^^  success  of  the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne  led  the  Indians 
Cberokeea.  On  the  Ohio  river  to  entestain  the  highest  opinion  of  their  courage 
and  conduct ;  and  they,  together  with  French  emissaries,  were 
now  tr}'ing  to  seduce  the  Cherokees,  the  firmest  allies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  chief  warrior  of  the  Cherokees  sent  a  message  to 
governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina,  giving  him  notice  of  these 
attempts,  and  recommending  him  to  hold  a  general  congress  with 
the  nation,  and  to  renew  their  former  treaties  of  friendship. 
The  governor,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  their 
friendship,  and,  if  |X)ssible,  attaching  them  inviolably  to  the 
English  interest,  readily  seized  the  propitious  opponunityi  and . 
met  them  in  their  own  country,  at  a  place  200  miles  from 
Charlestown.  At  this  congress,  an  immense  tract  of  territoiT 
was  ceded  and  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Deeds 
of  conveyance  were  drawn  up  and  executed  by  the  head  men  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  people.  This  acquisition  occasioned  the 
removal  of  tiie  Indians  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English^ 
and  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments into  the  interior  country,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
their  numbers.  Soon  after  the  cession  of  these  lands  the  gover- 
nor built  a  fort  about  300  miles  from  Charlestown,  afterward 
called  Fort  Prince  George,  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Savannah  river,  and  within  gun  shot  of  an  Indian  town,  called 
Keowee.  It  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  square,  had  an  eanbea 
rampart  about  six  feet  high,  on  which  stockades  were  fixed,  with 
a  ditch,  a  natural  glacis  on  two  sides,  and  bastions,  on  each  of 
which  four  small  cannon  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks 
for  100  men,  and  was  designed  for  a  defence  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  Carolina.  The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  bring 
about  3000  men  into  the  field  ;  but  they  had  neither  arms  nor 
ammunition  for  their  own  defence.^ 


*  Review  of  Milltai-v  Operations  in  N.  America,  Coll.  Mas8.  Hist.  Soc  ffl. 
116-121.  Univ.  Hi,t.  xl.  209,  210.  Brit.  Enip.  ii.  373,  374.  Minot,  L  C  12. 
Mai<hall,  i.  c.  12.     Boston  (iazette  for  1753. 

2  Hcwatt,  ii.  201 — 205.  The  confcrence!i  began  27  July,  and  continued  lis 
or  seven  days.    A  particular  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Boetss 
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King  George  IL  gave  letters  patent  for  establishing  a  court  of    1766» 
record,  by  tbe  name  of  the  General  Court  in  the  province  of  s^-v«^/ 
Georgia.    Tbe  court  was  to  be  bolden  at  Savannah  on  tbe  second  General 
Tuesdays  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  every  year ;  and  qJJ^ 
the  justices,  appointed  during  tbe  king's  pleasure,  were  to  sit  in 
conjunction  with  other  justices  for  the  time  being,  for  tbe  trial  of 
all  treasons,  felonies,   and  other  criminal  offences  committed 
within  the  province.    The  letters  also  granted  to  the  justices  of 
this  general  court  full  power  to  hold  pleas  in  all  manner  of  causes, 
suits,  and  actions,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  where  the  sum  demanded  should  exceed  40  shillings 
sterling,  excepting  only  where  the  title  of  any  freeliold  should 
come  in  question ;  and  authorised  them  to  bring  causes  to  a  6nal 
determination  and  execution,  ''  as  fully  and  amply  as  may  be 
done  by  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  picas,  and  exchequer 
in  England."^ 

On  the  18ih  of  November,  there  was  a  very  terrible  earth-  Ewth- 

Suake  in  North  America,  the  shock  of  which  was  the  most  violent  ^ 
lat  was  ever  known  in  the  country.' 
The  Connecticut  Gbsette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  ConB.o«- 
colony,  was  published  at  New  Haven.' 

Gesette  of  that  year  (No.  22.) ;  where  it  is  observed,  that  **  these  Conferencat 
were  not  only  very  interesting  to  this  province  [Carolina],  but  to  all  his  majea- 
ty^f  colonies  on  this  continent.*' 

t  Stokes,  Bfit.  Colonies,  259 — 261,  where  the  letters  patent  are  inserted  eo- 
tiie.  Noble  Jones  and  Jonathan  Bryan,  esquires,  were  appointed  Justices  during 
Out  king's  pleasure. 

a  Boston  Gazette,  No.  34.     Wlnthrop  on  Earthquakes.    Memoirs  Ameiican 
Academy,  i.  271—376.    Smith,  N.  Jersey,  4.36.     It  beg^n  at  Boston  a  Kttle  after 
4  o'clock,  in  a  serene  and  pleasant  night ;  and  continued  nearly  four  and  a  half 
mimtes.     In  Boston,  "  about  100  chimnies  were,  in  a  manner,  levelled  with 
tile  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  about  1500  shattered  and  thrown  down  in  part." 
In  some  places,  especially  on  the  low,  loo*4e  eround,  made  by  cncroachraenti 
OB  the  hauhour,  the  streets  were  almost  covered  with  the  bricks  that  had  fallen. 
Tk#  endj  of  about  12  or  15  brick  buildings  were  thrown  down  from  the  top  to 
die  eaves  of  the  houses.     Many  clocks  were  stopped.    The  vane  of  the  market 
house  was  thrown  down.    A  new  vane  of  one  of  the  churches  was  bent  at  the 
■pindle,  two  or  three  points  of  the  compass.*'    At  New  Haven,  *'  the  ground, 
in  many  places,  seemed  to  rise  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  houses  shook  and 
cracked,  as  if  they  were  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  many  tops  of  chimnies  were  thrown 
down."    The  motion  of  this  earthquake  was  uodulatory.     Its  course  was  nearly 
from  northwest  to  southeast.     Its  extent  was  from  Chesapeak  Bay,  southwest, 
to  Halifax,  northeast,  about  800  miles ;  "  but  from  northwest  to  southeast  it 
reached  at  least  1000  miles,  and,  perhaps,  many  more.*'     It  probably  pasned  by 
the  West  Indies  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands.     About  2  o'clock,  p.  m .  the 
same  day,  *'  the  sea  withdrew  from  the  harbour  of  St  Martin,  leaving  the  ves- 
sels dry,  and  fish  on  the  banks,  where  there  used  to  be  three  or  four  fathom  of 
water ;  and  it  continued  out  some  time,  so  that  (he  people  retired  to  the  hiA 
lands,  fearing  the  consequence  of  its  return ;  and  when  it  came  in,  it  arose  nz 
feet  higher  than  usual,  so  as  to  overflow  tlie  low  lands.    There  was  no  shock 
telt  at  the  above  time." 

3  Thomas,  ii.  273.    Before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  four 
newspapers  were  pubUshed  in  this  colony. 
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1765.         Printing  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  about  this  time. 

v^-v-w/  The  necessary  printing  for  the  public  had  been  previously  done 

Printing  in   at  Charlestown.     The  first  press  established  in  the  colony  was 

N.Carolma.  ^^  N^^bum.^ 

Population       Maryland    contained    180,000    inhabitants ;    Rhode  Island, 
ofcoioniea.  35^939  .3  ^^^  ^^^  England,  436,936.3 

Death  of         Edward  Tyng,  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expedition 
E'Tyngi      against  Louisbourg,  died  at  Boston.^ 

1756. 

Encroach-        ALTHOUGH  War  had  been  carried  on  two  years  in  America,  it 
French.  ^^  ^^^  "^^  J^t  been  formally  declared.     To  the  encroachments  of 
tlie  French  on  the  colonial  territory  of  the  English,  which  had 
given  rise  to  hostilities,  there  had  been  superadded  the  fitting  out 
of  an  armament  from  Brest,  the  last  year,  with  troops  and  war- 
like preparations  for  Canada.     On  this  last  occasion,  the  British 
government  had  sent  out  admiral  Boscawen  with  a  squadron  to 
watch  the  French  fleet.     Boscawen,  arriving  at  Newfoundland, 
took  his  station  off  Cape  Race  ;  and  soon  afterward  M.  Bois  de 
la  Motile  with  the  French  fleet   arrived  off  the   same  coast. 
A  thick  fog  prevented  the  English  admiral  from  discovering  the 
entire  squadron  ;  but  he  made  prize  of  two  men  of  war,  the  Lys 
and  Alcyde.*    Intelligence  of  this  capture  reaching  France,  the 
French  minister  received  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  leave 
London ;  and,  on  his  departure,  letters  of  general  marque  and 
reprisal   were  issued    by  the  British  government.      No   pros- 
Mayi7.      pect  of  accommodation  being  left,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
retTagainst'  ^^  length  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  of 
France.       France.® 


1  Thomaii,  ii.  150.  James  Davis  was  the  first  printer  in  this  colony.  ^  He 
began  his  establishment  in  1754,  or  1755.  In  December  of  the  year  last  mined, 
he  published  a  newspaper.  There  were  only  two  presses  in  North  Caroliiia 
before  1775." 

2  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  numbers  in  Maryland  were  ascertained  *'  by  •  veiy 
accurate  census ;  '*  those  in  Rhode  Island  also  "  by  enumeration."  The  number 
of  blacks  in  Rhode  Island,  not  included  above,  was  4697.    lb. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    "  By  census." 

4  Alden's  Memoirs  of  Hon.  Edward  Tyng,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  See.  x.  181* 
183. 

5  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1755,  that  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Brest,  cany- 
ing  about  3000  troops  for  America.  Of  these  troops  eight  companies  weie 
taken  with  the  Lys  and  Alcydc ;  1000  were  landed  at  Louisbourg ;  and  die 
residue  proceeded  to  Quebec  with  M.  do  Vaudreuil,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
and  baron  Dicskau,  commander  of  the  forces.  Review  of  Military  Operatioiis» 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  105. 

6  Hlair,  Chronolojrj'.  Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  279,  342—347  ;  where  there  if 
a  particular  account  of  the  Declaration  of  war,  first  by  tlie  British  long  iu  Miyt 
1756,  and  then  by  the  French  king  in  June. 
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The  earl  of  Loudoun  wis  now  appointed  commander  in  chief    1750* 
of  the  troops  in  North  America ;  but  he  bemg  necessarily  de» 
tained  awhile  in  England,  major  general  Abercrombie  was  order-  Earl 
ed  to  proceed  immediately  to  this  country,  and  take  the  command  JSotftT 
of  the  troops  till  his  lordship  should  arrive.     The  earl  was  like-  ommmmA 
wise  constituted  governor  of  Virginia ;  and  was  also  invested  with  »c^*«^ 
such  powers,  as  were  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  promote 
an  umon  among  the  English  colonies.     The  militia  of  the  several 
provinces,  assembled  at  Albany,  remained  there,  for  the  want  of 
a  commander  in  chief,  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  general 
Abercrombie  joined  them  in  that  capacity.     The  general  brought  ^JSibii?*^ 
over  with  him  the  35th  regiment,  and  the  42d  or  k>rd  George  anivM. 
Murray's  regiment  of  Highlanders.    Tliese  two  corps,  PeppereU'i 
Shirley's,  the  44th  and  48th  regiments,  with  four  independent 
companies  from  New  York,  four  from  Carolina,  and  a  consider- 
able  body  of  provincials,  now  composed  the  British  troops  in 
Nortli  America.* 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  this  year  had  been  seuled  in  a  Plan  for  tlM 
council  of  colonial  governors  at  New  York.  It  was  agreed  to  STtss*" 
raise  i 0,000  men  for  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point;  6000 
for  an  expedition  against  Niagara ;  and  3000  for  an  expedition 
against  Fort  du  Quesne.  In  addition  to  tliis  formidable  force, 
and  in  aid  of  its  operations,  it  was  agreed  that  2000  men  should 
advance  up  the  river  Kennebeck,  destroy  the  settlement  on  the 
Chaudiere,  and,  descending  to  tlie  moutli  of  that  river  within 
three  miles  of  Quebec,  keep  all  that  part  of  Canada  in  alarm. 
To  facilitate  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  it  wsis  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  season  when  the  lake  should  be  frozen 
over,  to  seize  Ticonderoga.* 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was 
^ven  to  major  general  Winslow ;  who,  on  reviewing  the  provin- 
cial troops  destined  for  that  service,  found  them  not  much  to 
exceed  7000  men ;  a  number,  which,  after  deducting  from  it  the 
necessary  garrisons,  was  declared  inadequate  to  the  enterprise. 
The  arrival  of  British  troops  with  general  Abercrombie,  while  it 
relieved  this  difficulty,  created  a  new  one,  which  occasioned  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  projected  expedition.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  crown  respecting  military  rank  had  excited  great 
disgust  in  America  ;  and  Winslow,  when  consulted  on  this  deli-  juij  22. 
cate  subject  by  Abercrombie,  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that, 

1  Mante,  Hwt.  of  the  War,  59. 

3  General  Shirley  waited  until  the  middle  of  January  to  prosecute  the  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderof^a,  which  wa««  feebly  ^rrisoned  ;  but  so  unusually  inild 
was  the  winter,  that  there  was  not  sufficiency  of  frost  and  snow  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  stores.  Relinquishing  therefore  this  part  of  the  great  plan,  he 
went  to  l^lassachusetts  (of  which  province  he  was  still  governor)  to  miake  the 
Deceaeuy  prepantioos  for  the  gmid  movements  of  the  eoMiing  campaign. 
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1756.  if  the  result  of  a  junction  of  British  and  provincial  troops  should 
K^tf^v^w/  be  the  placing  of  the  provincials  under  British  officers,  it  would 
produce  very  general  discontent,  and  perhaps  deserdon.  To  avoid 
so  serious  an  evil,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  British  troops  should 
succeed  the  provincials  in  the  posts  then  occupied  by  them,  so 
as  to  enable  the  whole  colonial  lorce  to  proceed  under  Winslow 
against  Crown  Point.  General  Abercrombie,  who  had  super- 
seded general  Shirley  as  commander  in  chief,  now  yielding  the 
July  29.  command  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun ;  on  the  arrival  of  that  noble* 
man,  the  same  subject  was  revived.  While  the  colonial  officers 
readily  consented  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  European  troops, 
and  cheerfully  submitted,  in  all  dutiful  obedience,  to  the  British 
commander  in  chief;  they  entreated  it  as  a  favour  of  his  lord- 
ship, as  the  New  England  troops  had  been  raised  on  particular 
terms,  and  had  proceeded  thus  far  according  to  their  original 
organization,  that  he  would  permit  them  to  act  separately,  so  far 
as  it  might  be  consistent  with  his  majesty's  service.  Scarcely 
was  this  point  of  honour  satisfactorily  adjusted,  when  the  attentioQ 
of  both  Bridsh  and  provincial  soldiers  was  arrested  to  a  more 
serious  subject. 
Montcalm  M.  Montcalm,  who  succeeded  the  baron  DIeskau  in  the  chief 
aaaSrt^o*^  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  approached  Fort 
wego.  Ontario  at  Oswego  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  with  more  than  5000 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Having  made  the  necessary 
dispositions,  he  opened  the  trenches  on  tlie  12th  at  midni^t, 
with  32  pieces  of  cannon,  beside  several  brass  mortars  and 
howitzers.  The  garrison  having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and 
ammunition,  colonel  Mercer,  the  commanding  officer,  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  spiked  up,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Little 
Oswego  Fort,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  enemy, 
^^^  d*F  *rt  ^^''"'S  immediate  possession  of  the  deserted  fort,  began  a  fire 
George  from  it,  which  was  kept  up  without  intermission.  About  four 
^<^D«  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river  was  Fort  George,  the  defence  of 
which  was  committed  to  colonel  Schuyler.  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  first  fort  by  colonel  Mercer,  about  370  of  his  men 
had  joined  colonel  Schuyler,  in  the  intention  of  having  an  inter- 
course between  his  fort  and  that  to  which  their  own  commander 
retreated ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Canadians  and  Indians  boldly 
swam  across  the  river,  in  the  night  between  the  i3th  and  14th9 
and  cut  off  that  communicadon.  On  the  13th,  cokniel  Mercer 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  garrison,  deprived  of  their 
commander,  who  was  an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  frus- 
trated in  their  hope  of  aid,  and  destitute  of  a  cover  to  their  finrt, 
demanded  a  capitulation  on  the  following  day,  and  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  the  regiments  of  Shirley  and 
Pepperell,  and  amounted  to  1400  men.    The  conditions,  le- 
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quired  and  acceded  to,  were,  that  tbey  should  be  exempted  from     1750. 

g under;  conducted  to  Montreal;  and  treated  with  tnunanity. 
b  80ooer  was   Montcalm  b  possession  of  the  two  forts  at 
Oswego,  than,  with  admirable  policy,  he  demolished  them  in  J3ifS?jJl 
presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  whose  country  Fnndl 
tbey  had  been  erected,  and  whose  jealousy  they  had  excited.^ 

On  this  disastrous  event,  every  plan  of  oftnsive  operation  was  oanitiT* 
immediately  relinquished.  General  Winslow  had  orders  from  ^SJlSl^ 
lord  Loudoun,  not  to  oroceed  on  his  intended  expedition  against  •L 
Tioonderoga,  but  to  iortify  his  camp,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  attacking  him,  or  advancing  into  the  counury  by  South  Bay, 
or  Wood  Creek.  General  Webb,  with  about  1400  men,  was 
posted  at  the  great  carrying  place ;  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  about  1000  militia,  was  stationed  at  the  German  Fktt. 
The  proposed  expedition  up  the  Kennebeck,  to  destroy  the  seW 
tlement  on  the  Claudiere,  terminated  in  a  mere  scouting  party, 
which  explored  the  country.  The  attempt,  proposed  against 
Fort  du  Quesne,  was  not  prosecuted.  Virginia  chose  to  be  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive.  Maryland,  whose  frontier  was  covered 
by  the  adjoining  provinces,  was  wbolly  inactive.  Pennsylvania 
raised  1500  men;  but  with  no  other  view,  than  to  protect  her 
out  farms.* 

The  southern  provinces  could  not  safely  be  n^lected.     A  ton  Fort  Los- 
was  buih,  this  year,  on  Tennessee  river,  above  600  miles  distant  ^^^  ^*^ 
from  Charlestown,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun.     This  fort,  with 
Fort  Prince  George  and  Fort  Moore  (both  on  Savannah  river),      ^^^^^^^^ 
mad  the  forts  of  Frederica  and  Augusta,  were  garrisoned  by  the  {JSfJSina 
kmg^s  independent  companies  of  foot,  stationed  there  for  the  4eO«or|la. 
protection  of  the  two  provinces.^ 

The  French  had  been  long  aiming  to  secure  the  interior  terri-  ?*"^*^ 
lory  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.    Their  plan  for  fortifying    " 
the  Illinois  country  was  now  officially  developed.     The  first  fort 
of  their  plan  was  on  the  peninsula,  in  latitude  41^  30^.     This 
was  a  check  upon  the  several  nations  of  Sioux,  who  were  not 

1  In  the  two  forts  the  French  found  121  pieces  of  artillery,  14  mortars,  a 
quantity  of  small  anns,  33,000ItM.  of  powder,  SOOOlbs.  of  lead  and  iron,  in  balls 
and  bullets,  156  bombs,  with  other  smaller  stores  in  proportion,  and  12  months' 
provision  for  4000  men.  The  sloops  and  200  batteauz  fell  at  the  same  time 
into  their  hands.  With  their  prisoners  and  booty  they  hastily  embarked  for 
Montreal. 

9  SmoUett,  i.  858—361.  Mante,  b.  2.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  216.  Wynne,  U.  64, 
65.  Mlnot,  i.  c.  14.  Marshall,  i.  406 — 109.  Biblioth.  Americ.  137.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  vii.  123 — 158 ;  where  there  is  a  description  of  the  two  forts  at  Os- 
wego. They  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  Onondaga  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  A  good  View  of  Oswego  is  prefixed  to  the  first  (4to.)  edition  of 
Smith's  History  ofNew  York. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  205,  209.  The  exports  of  Georgia,  this  year,  were  2997  banrels 
of  rice,  93951b8.  of  indigo,  and  a681bs.  of  raw  silk,  which,  together  with  skills, 
fan,  lumber,  and  provisMns,  amounted  to  no  more  than  £16*776  starling. 
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1756.  then  in  confederacy  with  them.  The  next  post  was  on  the  river 
Dorias,  so  called  after  the  junction  of  Illinois  river  and  Theakiki. 
The  next,  in  the  plan,  was  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  the 
country  from  the  moudi  of  Missouri  to  Kaskasias,  where  there 
were  nve  posts.  Of  these  Kaskasias  was  considered  the  princi- 
pal, "  as  it  is  the  pass  and  inlet  of  the  convoys  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  that  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  savage  nations."  The  next  was  on  the 
Ohio,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river.  "  This,^ 
Vaudreuil  observed,  "  would  be  the  key  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, would  be  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  English,  and  re- 
strain their  encroachments,  and  would  obstruct  their  designs  in 
alienating  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  ;  it  would  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Cherokees,  on  the  river  Oubash,  and  river  Mississippi ; 
it  would  also  check  the  Chickasaws,  and  >vould  by  these  means 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  communication 
with  our  posts."  M.  Jonquiere  proposed  anotlier  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kocky  river,  which,  he  said,  would  secure  the  tran^ 
quillity  of  the  south  of  Canada.  '*  By  these  posts,  and  the  posts 
of  the  Miamis,"  governor  PownaD  now  observed,  "  the  whole 
country  is  secured  and  fortified."^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  60  forts  in  Canada,  most  of 
which  had  fine  settlements  around  them,  which  entirely  supported 
themselves.  The  garrisons  were  relieved  once  in  six  years. 
Scarcely  any  thing  was  sent  to  them,  but  dry  goods  and  ammu- 
nition. The  establishments,  posts,  and  settlements  of  Louisiana 
employed  2000  soldiers.  There  were  37  companies,  of  50  meo 
each,  and  two  Swiss  companies,  of  75  men  each.^ 


Louisiana. 


1  Memorial  of  governor  Pownall,  written  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Cumberiandy 
«  stating  the  nature  of  the  service  in  North  America,  and  proposing  a  general 
plan  of  operations,  as  founded  thereon."  The  facts  supporting  the  Memoriil 
were  derived  from  M.  Yaudreuil's  Letters  to  the  French  government  from  1748 
to  1752. 

9  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonies.    The  garrison  of  New  Orleani : 

French    ...    900  ^  q«- 

Swiss       ...      76  5 ^^^ 

Mobile,  8  French  companies  and  Swiss         .        .  475 

The  Illinois,  6  companies           ....  300 
The  Arkansas,  one  company          .        .        .        .50 

The  Natches,  one  company        ....  50 

Tlie  Natchitoches,  one  company   ....  50 

The  Point  Coupe,  one  company        ...  50 

The  German  settlement,  one  company  ...  60 


Total 


2000 


The  Mobile  companies,  mentioned  above,  held  a  garrison  at  Detour  Angloif. 
The  French  judged  it  necessary  to  fix  this  number  (475)  here,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  Pensacola,  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  English,  on  the  otber; 
**  as  also,"  says  M.  Vaudreuil,  **  to  influence  the  Indians,  as  there  arc  at  our 


nieetin}]^  and  treaties,  held  here  annually  with  the  Indians,  sometimM  two» 
sometimes  three  thousand  Indians  present.' 


» 
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F<Nt  Granl^  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  was  surprised     1756, 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prison-   ^^%/^^ 
ers.     loE^d  of  scalping  the  captives,  they  loaded  them  with  FonGiu- 
flour,  and  drove  them  into  captivi^.     The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  ^i^ 
havii^  killed  above  1000  of  |be  inhabitants  of  the  western  fron- 
tiers, were  soon  chastised  with  military  vengeance.     Colonel 
Armstrong,  with  a  party  of  280  provincials,  marched  from  Fort 
Shirley,  which  had  been  built  on  the  Juniata  river,  about  J  50 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  to  Kittaning,  an  Indian  town,  the  g^pt.  9. 
rendezvous  of  those  murdering  Indians,  and  destroyed  it.     Cap-  KimiiiaK 
tain  Jacobs,  the  Indian  Chief,  defended  himself  through  loop  ^*«•^'^•^• 
holes  of  his  log  house.     The  Indians  refusing  the  quarter  which 
was  ofilered  them,  colonel  Armstrong  ordered  their  houses  to  be 
set  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  suffocated  and  burnt ; 
others  were  shot  in  attempting  to  reach  the  river.     The  Indian 
captsdn,  his  squaw,  and  a  boy  called  the  King's  Son,  were  shot 
as  they  were  getting  out  of  the  window,  and  were  all  scalped.^ 
It  was  computed,  that  between  30  and  40  Indians  were  destroy- 
ed.    Eleven  English  prisoners  were  released.^ 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  Indum 
with  the  Delaware  Indians  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Susque-  ^'*^^' 
hanna,  and  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Catawbas. 
A  fort  was  built  at  Winchester,  called  Fort  Loudoun ;  and  some 
Cherokees  joined  the  garrison  of  Fort  Cumberland.' 

A  printing  press  was  erected  at  Portsmouth,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  Prindi^  in 
who  now  commenced  the  publication  of  die  New  Hampshire  ''•  Hamp. 
Gazette.^ 

Josiah  Willard,  secretary  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  J.  WUUud 
died,  in  the  76tli  year  of  his  agc.^ 

1  Mante,  Hist  War,  b.  2.    Mem.  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  65. 

S  CoU.  N.  York  HUt.  Soc.  iii.  399.  Captain  Mercer  was  wounded  in  thi« 
actkm  with  the  Indians,  and  carried  ofT  by  his  ensip^  and  eleven  men.  He 
afterwards,  with  23  persons  and  4  released  prisoners,  returned  safe.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  eeneral  Mercer  of  the  United  States  army,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  me  battle  of  Princeton,  in  1776.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  presented  a  silver  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  col.  Armstrong, 
and  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  a  silver  medal.     lb. 

3  Mante,  b.  2. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  176.  Thomas,  i.  433.  Fowle  removed 
this  year  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  He  was  appointed  printer  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  laws,  &c.  were  issued  from  his  press.  **  This  Paper,  the  ohlest 
now  published  in  New  England,  has  been  contiimcd  to  tlio  present  time,  and  is 
now  [10  April,  1827]  marked  21  of  vol.  LXXII."     Farmer,  MS.  Letter. 

5  Miiiot,  i.  804.  He  filled  the  office  of  Sccrctaiy  near  40  years,  and  during 
some  part  of  the  time  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Counsellor,  and  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate. He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  HidH.  Wliile  he  commanded  veiy 
high  respect  in  his  public  offices,  he  was  exemplary  for  his  piety  and  Christian 
zeal.  In  him  was  shown,  with  peculiar  felicity,  the  influence  of  the  religious 
principles  of  his  foreMiers ;  and  his  death  was  universally  regretted.    See  Eliot 
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CouncU  At       I^  ^^  month  of  January  a  council  was  holden  at  Boston, 
Boston.       composed  of  lord  Loudoun  and  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  provinces  and  of  Nova*  Scotia.     At  this  council  his 
lordship  proposed,  that  New  England  should  raise  4000  men  for 
the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and  that  requisitions  propordonably  large 
should  be  made  on  New  York  and  New  Jersey.*    The  requisi- 
tions were  complied  with  ;  and  his  lordship  found  himself,  in  the 
spring,  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army.     Admiral  Hoi- 
Fresh         bourn  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  July  at  Halifax  with  a  power- 
troops  ar-     All  squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  5000  British  troops  under 
HaJi^      George  viscount  Howe ;  lord  Loudoun  tn  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  sailed  from  New  York  with  6000  regulars,  to  join  those 
troops  at  the  place  of  their  arrival.     Instead  of  the  complex 
Project  to    operations  heretofore  proposed,  his  lordship  limited  his  plan  to  a 
reduce  Lou-  Single  objcct.    Leaving  the  posts  on  the  lakes  stronghr  garrisoned, 
isbourg.       jjg   determined   to   direct  his  whole   disposable  force   against 
Louisbourg ;  and  Halifax  had,  for  this  reason,  been  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  and  army  destined  for  the 
expedition.     After  the  forces  were  collected  at  Halifax,  informa- 
tion was  received,  tliat  a  French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  Irom 
Brest ;  that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  6000  regulars,  ex- 
clusive of  provincials ;  and  that  it  was  also  defended  by  17  line 
of  battle  ships,  which  were  moored  in  the  harbour.     There 
being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formidable  a  force,  the  enter- 
.      prise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general  and  admiral  on 
deferred?"  ^^6  l^st  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  tlie  provinciab 

were  dismissed. 
Montcalm        ^^^  niarquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
comes  with  the  principal  part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army 

iTceoJ'ge?  of  ^P^^  "^6"'.  a"^  la'd  siege  to  Fort  WiUiam  Henry.  The 
garrison  at  this  fort  consisted  of  between  2000  and  3000  regu- 
lars, and  its  forti6cat!ons  were  strong  and  in  very  good  order. 
For  the  farther  security  of  this  important  post,  general  Webb 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  with  an  army  of  4000  men.  The 
French  commander,  however,  urged  his  approaches  with  such 
vigour,  that,  within  six  days  after  the  investment  of  the  fort, 
colonel  Monroe,  the  commandant,  after  a  spirited  resistance, 

and  Allen,  Biog.  and  Dr.  SewalFs  and  Mr.  Prince's  Sermons  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death. 
1  The  apportionment,  made  by  lord  Loudoun  for  New  England,  was : 

To  Massachusetts    .    .     1800  men      To  Rhode  Island    .    .    .    460 
Connecticut   .    .     .    1400  New  Hampshire    .    .    85(h 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  woiid  have  been,  hot  ftr 
the  troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  tenriceii 
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flurrendered  hf  ctpitnktioo.    The  girrison  was  to  be  tllowed     175T* 
the  hoooora  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  against  the  Indians  until  n^%/-<%/ 
within  the  reach  of  Fort  Edward ;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  soldiers  Aofwt  a. 
left  the  place,  than  the  Indians  in  the  French  array,  disregarding  wiuiiMi 
the  stipuktioo,  fell  upon  tbem,  and  committed  the  moat  cruel  Heary. 
outrages.^ 
The  general  court  of  Massacbtnetts,  informed  by  the  goTemor 


that  a  re^meot  of  Highlanders  was  expected  in  Boston,  provided  f^j^^^^ 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  men  at  Castle  Island,  tbeir  fibc*. 
This  provision  was  made  without  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  *^« 
ot  liberty,  which  no  pretexts  or  emergencies  could  ever  extort 
from  tbcsie  representatives  of  a  free  people.  The  provision  was 
dedared  to  be  made,  not  as  an  expense,  which  could  ^^  of  right  ^ 
be  demanded  of  the  inhabitants,  but  as  an  advance  of  money  on 
the  national  account.  An  occurrence  soon  after  putt'mg  the  rigbt 
to  the  test,  a  refusal  was  given  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
an  application  to  quarter  and  billet  some  other  expected  troops, 
as  provided  by  act  of  parliament.  This  refusal  is  presumed  to 
have  been  on  the  principle,  that  the  act  did  not  extend  to  this 
country.  It  occasioned  a  shoct  controversy  with  lord  Loudoun, 
who'maintained  such  an  extension  of  the  parliamentary  act,  and 
peremptorily  insisted  on  the  right  demanded.  The  general 
court,  on  this  occasion,  passed  a  law,  which,  lord  Loudoun  in- 
formed the  governor  by  a  letter,  was  short  of  his  expectations.  ^^^^^ 
This  letter  the  governor  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  gotemors 
answered  by  an  address  to  his  excellency,  **  in  which  the  spirit 
of  their  forefathers  seemed  to  revive.*^  They  asserted,  that  the 
parts  of  the  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  this  subject,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Colonies  and  Plantations ;  stated,  that  they  had 

1  MiBot,  ii.  11—22.  KanhaH,  i.  411—416.  Mante,  b.  2.  Tnimbun,  U.  8. 
e.  II.  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  6.  The  British  officers  complained,  that  the 
troope  were  pilla^^,  and  that  the  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  ranks  and 
tomahtwked,  before  Uie  exertions  of  the  marquis  de  Afontcalm  to  restrain  the 
mrages  were  eflfectual.  Carver  [Travels,  132 — 136.]  says,  the  captured  troope 
were,  by  the  capitulation,  to  be  allowed  covered  wagf^ons  to  transport  their 
beggage  to  Fort  Edward,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them  ;  that  the  promised  guard 
was  not  furnished ;  and  that  15<K)  persons  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  Indians.  For  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  in  justice  to  the  French 
commander,  whose  virtues  are  acknowledged  by  liis  enemies,  this  account  should 
DOt  be  admitted  without  demonstrative  proof.  Minot  says :  "  The  breach  of  this 
capituhtion,  whether  voluntary  or  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  reproach  at  the  time,  and  long  continued  to  fill  the 
British  colomsts  with  indignation  and  horror."  A  great  part  of  the  prisoners,  he 
observes,  were  pillaged  and  stripped,  and  many  of  them  murdered  by  the 
savages ;  some  reached  Fort  Edward  in  a  scatterftg  manner,  and  others  returned 
again  to  the  French.  Dr.  Belknap  says :  "  The  Indians,  who  served  in  this 
expedition,  on  the  promise  of  plunder,  were  cnraped  at  the  terms  granted  to 
the  garrison ;  and,  as  they  marched  out  unarmed,  fell  upon  them,  stripped  them 
naked,  and  murdered  all  who  made  any  resistance.  The  New  Hampshire  regi* 
ment,  happening  to  be  in  the  rear,  felt  the  chief  fury  of  the  enemy.  Out  of 
two  huDdied,  ei^ty  were  killed  and  taken."    Hist  N.  Hamp.  iit  2S9. 
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and  assert 
tbeii  rights. 


Troops  for 
the  fron- 
tiers. 


Sept  24. 

Violent 

gale. 


Assembly 
of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Controver- 
sy with  the 
governor. 


therefore  enlarged  the  barracks  at  the  Castle  to  accommodate 
the  number  demanded}  and  passed  a  law  for  reuniting  'parties  as 
near  the  act  of  parliament  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
settlements  would  admit ;  that  such  a  law  was  necessary  to  ffve 
power  to  the  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  make  it, 
when  the  troops  were  necessary  for  their  protection  and  defence. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  their  rights,  as  Englishmen  ;  and 
declared  that,  by  the  royal  charter,  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
civil  government  were  granted  to  them ;  that  the  enjoyment  of 
these  was  their  support  under  all  burdens,  and  would  animate 
them  to  resist  an  invading  enemy  to  the  last  breath,  as  their  loss 
or  hazards  would  dispirit  them.  After  conciliatory  conununica- 
tions  had  mutually  passed,  there  was  the  termination  of  a  dispute, 
"  which  seemed  to  rise  to  haughtiness  and  asperity  on  one  part, 
and  to  zeal  and  independence  on  the  other."  ^ 

The  frontier  settlements  of  all  the  colonies  required  protecdoo. 
Part  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  about  1000  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, 300  Maryland,  and  600  Virginia  provincials,  commanded 
by  colonel  Stanwix,  were  ordered  for  the  protection  of  the  west- 
ern frontiers;  and  part  of  a  l)attalion  of  Royal  Americans, 
commanded  by  colonel  Bouquet,  with  three  independent  com- 
panies, and  the  colony  troops,  were  to  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Carolina.^ 

The  British  fleet,  while  cruizing  o£f  Louisbourg,  was  surprised 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the  whole  of  it  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  Tilbury  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  225  of  her  men  were  drowned* 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  taken  up  by  the  French,  and 
afterwards  sent,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Halifax.  The  Newark 
drove  into  Halifax,  aft^r  throwing  eight  of  her  guns  overboard. 
Others  were  driven  to  the  same  necessity,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  dismasted.  Admiral  Holbourn,  leaving  only  a  small  squad- 
ron at  Halifax,  made  the  best  of  his  way,  with  as  many  ships  as 
he  could  collect,  for  England.^ 

In  January,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  £100,000  by  a  tax  on  all  the 
estates  real  and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province.  On 
submitting  it  to  governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he  refused  it. 
"  The  proprietaries,"  he  observed  in  his  message,  "  are  willing 
their  estates  should  be  taxed  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  them 
to  be  reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  land  tax  acts  of  parliament 
in  our  mother  country."*  He  stated,  that  "  his  majesty's  service, 
and  the  defence  of  this  province,  render  it  necessary  to  raise 


1  Minot,  ii.  24 — 80 ;  Pownall,  Oovernor. 
9  Mante,  Hist,  of  the  War,  b.  2. 
3  Ibid. 
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inunediate  supplies  ;^  and  earnestly'  recommended  it  to  the  as-  1757. 
sembly  to  frame  such  a  biU,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  pass,  v^n^*-^*^] 
'*  consistent  with  his  honour  and  his  engagements  to  tlie  proprie- 
taries.^ The  message  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists ;  and  '^  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,'^  femonstrated  to  the 
^vemor.  In  their  spirited  remonstrance  they  sav  :  "  We  have, 
m  the  due  exercise  ol  our  just  rights  by  tlie  royal  and  provincial 
charters,  and  the  laws  of  this  province,  and  as  an  English  repre- 
sentative body,  framed  this  bill  consistent  with  those  rights.'' 
Having  assigned  their  reasons  to  sustain  the  remonstrance,  they 
conclude  it  in  these  words :  "  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  people 
we  represent,  unanimously  demand  it  of  the  governor  as  our 
RIGHT,  that  he  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  we  now  present  him,  fer 
granting  to  his  majesty  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
defence  of  this  province,  (and  as  it  is  a  money-bill,  without 
alteration  or  amendment,  any  instructions  whatsoever  from  the 
proprietaries  notwithstanding)  as  he  will  answer  to  the  crown  for 
all  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  at  his  peril."  This  remon- 
strance produced  no  other  effect  upon  the  governor  than  of 
confirming  his  refusal,  and  of  drawing  from  him  a  laboured 
justification,  ^'  grounded  upon  parliamentary  usage  in  England, 
and  the  supposed  hardship  of  taxing  the  unimproved  lands  of 
iheproprietaries." 

Tlie  governors  of  Pennsylvania  thus  adhering  to  their  instruc-  a  FnokliB 
tions,  not  to  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did  not  exempt  the  estates  "^  "C^^ 
of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly  of  that  province  sent  Benjamin  ^ 
Frankhn  as  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress. 
The  subject  was  agitated  before  the  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Franklin  acceding  to  a  proposal  to  enter  under  engagements  that 
the  assesments  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levying  a 
general  tax,  that  had  previously  received  the  governor's  assent, 
after  the  agent's  departure  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with 
the  royal  approbation.    '^  These  disputes,  by  calling  tlie  energetic 
mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  fitted  him  for  those  extraordinary 
services  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  glory  by  contributing 
to  that  of  his  country."  * 

1  Franklin*s  Works,  i.  178 — 190,  and  Hint  Review.  The  Remonstranco  was 
signed  by  order  of  the  house,  "  Isaac  Norris,  speaker;"  the  composition  ia 
ascribed  to  Franklin  by  his  Inographer,  who  says,  a  resolution  of  the  house  of 
assembly  "  was  digested  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  by  Mr.  Franklin,  as  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  language  plainly  demonstrates."  ^liilc  Franklin  was 
engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  proprietaries  at  London,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  drawing  up  a  minuto  account  of  the  province.  He  traced  its  history 
from  its  original  settlement,  with  the  various  changes  which  it  had  proereMive^ 
undergone  m  the  fonn  of  its  government.    To  him,  as  the  result  of  foit  \wtti^ 
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W.  Indies. 
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Philadel- 
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Deaths. 


The  board  of  ccMrrespoDdents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge  having  solicited  the  Society  to 
apply  in  their  behalf  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  collection  was  appointed  to  be  made  through  all  the 
parish  churches  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  Chrisdanizing  the 
North  American  Injfians.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England,  in  the  Cherokee  Upper  Towns,  with 
promising  appearances ;  but  the  Cherokees  having  joined  with 
the  French  m  hostilities  against  the  English,  the  mission  was  soon 
given  up,^ 

The  whole  colony  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  have  contained  not 
more  than  10,000  soub,  whites  and  negroes;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Montreal,  to  have  been  about  5000.  In  the  English  West  India 
islands  there  were  at  least  230,000  negro  slaves ;  and  the  white 
inhabitants,  on  the  highest  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  90,000 
souls.  The  city  of  New  York  contained  upwards  of  2000 
houses,  and  more  than  12.000  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Philadelphia  contained  about  2000  houseSf 
and  about  13,000  inhabitants.^ 

Jonathan  Belcher,  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
died,  at  the  age  of  76  years.^    Aaron  Burr,  president  of  New 


tij^tion,  is  ascribed  the  work  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1769,  entitled : 
"  An  HLstorical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Peimsyl?aiua» 
from  its  Origin ;  so  far  as  regards  the  several  points  of  Controversy,  which  have^ 
from  time  to  time,  arisen  between  the  several  Governors  of  that  Pro? ikcs 
and  their  several  Assemblies.  Founded  on  Authentic  Documents.**  This 
Historical  Review  forms  Vol.  ii.  of  Franklin's  Works,  Edit.  1S18. 

1  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledgeb 
The  collection  amounted  to  £545.  5s.  3d.  sterling. 

9  Ibid. 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  29,  38, 117, 191,  204. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jemey,  418, 437.  Gov.  Belcher  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Belcher,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  in- 
herited a  large  paternal  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Collese,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1699.  Not  long  af\cr,  he  visited  Europe,  where  lie  spent/oz 
years,  and  was  treated  with  distinguished  notice.  He  was  twice  at  the  court  of 
Hanover,  before  the  protestant  succession  took  place  in  the  family  of  Brant* 
wick,  and  received  from  the  princess  Sophia  a  gold  medal.  He  was  graceful  IB 
his  person,  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  aspiring  in  his  disposition.  On  the 
death  of  governor  Burnet,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Massachusetli 
and  New  Hampshire,  in  1780.  In  that  eminent  station  he  was  indulged  file 
exercise  of  that  power,  to  which  he  had  aspired.  "  The  council  never  eiyoyei 
less  freedom  than  in  his  time.  He  proposed  matters  for  their  sanction,  rather 
than  advice,  rarely  failing  of  a  majority  to  approve  of  his  sentiments."  Hb 
style  of  living  was  elegant  and  splendid,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  bospitaHCj. 
**  Though  Inr  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  he  was  curtailed  of  his  etla^* 
vet  he  disdained  any  unwarrantable  or  mean  ways  of  obtaining  money  to  supfilf 
his  expenses."  The  controversy  of  this  governor  with  the  general  court,  WHOI 
was  transmitted  from  his  predecessors,  and  through  him  to  the  succeeding  pifw> 

emor,  is  too  local,  and  too  prolix,  to  admit  a  recital.     It  principally  ref '' 

a  fixed  salary,  which  the  one  demanded,  and  the  other  refused.    The 
which  influenced  hie  removal  from  office,  are  repreeented  much  to  the 
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Jenejr  CoDe^  died,  b  the  43d  year  of  his  tge.^    Spencer     1757. 
Phipsi  lieuteotnt  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Cam-  v.^>v«^/ 
brioge.^ 

1768. 

Thx  successes  of  the  French,  the  last  year,  left  the  colonies  ciooaiT 
m  a  gloomy  state.    By  the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  ^^J^^ 
they  had  obtained  full  possession  of  the  lakes  Champhin  and  '^ 
George ;  and  by  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they  had  acquired 
the  dominion  of  those  other  lakes  which  connect  the  St  Law- 
rence with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.     The  6r8t  affi)rded  the 
easiest  admission  from  the  northern  colonies  into  Canada,  or  from 
Canada  into  those  colonies ;  the  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana. 
By  the  continued  possession  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  they  preserved 
their  ascendency  over  the  Indians,  and  held  undisturbed  posses- 

of  hifl  politica]  enemies,  but  in  no  decree  to  the  prejudire  of  his  own  integrity. 
He  was  so  tar  restored  to  the  ro3ral  nrour,  as  to  be  placed  in  the  first  vacant 
gOTemment  in  America.  This  vacancy  occurred  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
where  be  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life ;  and  where  his  memory  has  been 
treated  with  deserved  respect  In  the  judgment  of  President  Burr,  **  the  scholar, 
Um  accomplished  gentleman,  and  tiie  tme  Christian  were  seldom  more  happily 
and  thorot^^y  united  than  in  him."  His  remains  were  brought  to  Masiracbu- 
fletts,  and  entombed  at  Cambridge.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  4.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
fi.  96,  96,  and  c.  18.    Burr's  Sermon  at  Gov.  Belcher's  Interment     Allen  and 

EUot,  Bioc. In  the  Prince  Collection  of  Manuscripts  I  found  a  folio  MS.  of 

the  Rer.  Jonathan  Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  containing  the  names  of  the  members 
of  bis  Church,  "*  taken  and  regintered  in  the  11.  month  1658 ; "  among  which 
Are  *'  Andrew  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Danforth)  his 
wife."  Their  five  children  are  also  registered,  of  whom  Andrew,  father  of  the 
govenior,  was  the  fourth — "  all  baptized  in  this  Church."  The  tomb  of  gover- 
nor Belcher  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  grave  yard  in  Cambridge. 

1  President  Burr  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1735.  In  1742  he  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  presbyterian  church  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey  ;  and  in  1748  was  unani- 
moody  elected  President  of  the  college  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
dM  colle^.  Miller,  ii.  345.  Allen  [Biog.],  with  a  copious  biography  of  Presi- 
dent Burr,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  religious  character  and  literaiy 
Accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Burr,  who  died  the  year  after  the  death  of  her  husbana, 
iEt.  27 — "  in  every  respect  an  ornament  to  her  sex."  The  eulogist  of  the 
President,  who  was  not  less  discriminating  than  eloquent,  says,  **  He  was  emi- 
nent as  a  theologian,  as  a  preacher,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
and  exemplary  tor  his  pietv.  To  his  unparalleled  assiduity,  next  to  the  divine 
blessing,  was  ascribed  the  Nourishing  state  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
time  olhis  death."  Funeral  Eulogium  on  President  Burr  by  William  Livings- 
ton, Esq.  A  few  days  before  his  own  death,  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at 
the  interment  of  governor  Belcher,  4  Sept  1757. 

S  He  was  bom  of  parents  in  private  life,  and  was  adopted  by  Sir  T^llliam 
Phips  and  made  his  heir.  He  rose  through  successive  offices  to  that  of  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  1732,  which  he  held  from  that  time  until  his  death.  He  was 
called  to  act  several  times  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  province,  and  was  in 
tills  office  when  he  died.  In  the  various  stations  which  he  held,  he  sustained 
the  character  of  a  prudent^  faithful,  upright  man.  Minot,  ii.  15.  Appletoo's 
Sermon  on  bis  deatn.    Eliot's  Biography. 
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1758.  sion  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mouDtains.  In  this 
v^^-v^^w/  adverse  state  of  thines,  the  spirit  of  Britain  rose  in  full  proportion 
to  the  occasion ;  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  yielding  to  despon- 
dency, resumed  fresh  courage,  and  cheerfully  made  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  the  last  autumn, 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  administraUon,  which  conciliated 
the  contendmg  interests  in  parliament ;  and  while  the  wisdom  of 
that  very  extraordmary  statesman  devised  great  and  judicious 
plans,  mis  active  spirit  infused  new  life  into  all,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  whose  province  it  was  to  execute  them.  In  a  circular 
letter  to  the  colonial  governors,  he  assured  them  of  the  determi- 
nation to  send  a  laree  force  to  America,  to  operate  by  sea  and 
land  against  the  French ;  and  called  on  them  to  rdse  as  laree 
bodies  of  men,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  allow.  The 
northern  colonies  were  prompt  and  liberal  in  furnishing  requisite 
supplies.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  furnish  7000 
men ;  Connecticut,  5000 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  3000.  These 
troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field  very  early  in  May,  previous  to 
which  time  admiral  Boscawen  had  arrived  at  Halifax  with  a  for- 
midable  fleet,  and  about  12,000  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Amherst.  The  earl  of  Loudoun  had  returned  to 
England,  and  general  Abercrombie,  on  whom  the  chief  command 
of  the  entire  forces  for  the  American  war  had  devolved,  was  now 
at  the  head  of  50,000  men ;  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen 
m  America.^ 
Projector  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  this  year;  the  first, 
^^^™"  against  Louisbourg ;  the  second,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point;  and  tlie  third,  against  Fort  du  Quesne.  On  the  first 
ExpediUoQ  ^xp^dition  admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of 
against  May,  with  a  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line  and  1 8  frigates,  and  an 
Louwbouig.  army  of  14,000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Amherst, 
and  arrived  before  Louisbourg  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  garrison 
of  that  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an 
ofiicer  of  courage  and  experience,  was  composed  of  2500 
regulars,  aided  by  600  militia.  The  harbour  being  secured  by 
five  ships  of  the  line,  one  50  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three  of 
which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  Jand  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  When,  with 
some  difliculty  but  little  loss,  the  landing  was  efiected  at  the 
June  8.  creek  of  Cormoran,  and  the  artilleiy  and  stores  were  brought  oo 
shore,  general  Wolfe  was  detached  with  2000  men,  to  seize  a 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the  Lighthouse  point,  from  which 
tiie  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  fortifications  in  tlie  town  might 
be  greatly  annoyed.     On  the  approach  of  that  gallant  officer, 

1  In  this  computation  are  included  **  troops  of  every  description  ; "  22,000  of 
them  were  regular  troops.    Univ.  Hist. 
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tbe  post  was  abAndoned ;  and  several  very  strong  batteries  were  1758. 
erected  there.  Approaches  were  also  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  ana  the  siege  was  pressed  with  resolute,  but 
slow  and  cautious  vigour.  A  very  heavy  cannonade  being  kept 
up  azainst  the  town  and  the  vesseb  in  the  harbour,  a  bomb  at 
length  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  one  of  the  great  ships,  and  the 
flames  were  communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  English  admiral  now  sent  600  men  in  boats  mto  the  Jalj  tl. 
harbour,  to  make  an  attempt  on  tbe  two  ships  of  the  line,  which 
still  remained  in  the  basin  ;  and  one  of  them,  that  was  aground, 
was  destroyed,  the  other  was  towed  off  in  triumph.  This  gallant 
expbit  putting  the  English  in  complete  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  several  breaches  being  made  practicable  in  the  works,  the 
place  was  deemed  no  longer  defensible,  and  the  governor  o^red 
to  capitulate.  His  terras,  however,  were  refused ;  and  it  was 
required,  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 

or  sustain  an  assault  by  sea  and  Innd.     These  humiliating  terms, ^ 

though  at  first  rejected,  were  afterward  acceded  to ;  and  Louis-  Loiiitbowf 
bourg  with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  as  also  2iT£5Lh 
Island  Royal,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies,  were  placed  in      ^^  ' 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  without  farther  difficulty,  took 
entire  possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.     In  eflfecting 
diis  conquest  about  400  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  conquerors  found  221  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1 8  mortars,  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.     The  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Breton  were  sent  to  France  in  English  ships ;  but  the 
garrison,  sea  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  amounting  collectively 
to  5637,  were  carried  prisoners  to  England.     The  garrison  k)st 
upward  of  1 500  men  ;  and  the  town  was  left  "  almost  an  heap 
ot  ruins."* 

The  armies  intended  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  aeainst 
Ticonderoga  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  were  to  rendezvous  at  Albany 
and  Philadelphia.     The  first  was  commanded  by  general  Aber- 

1  liftnhAl],  i.  42S— 431.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  219.  Wynne,  U.  80.  Minot,  U.  S8. 
llante,  b.  3.  SmoUctt,  b.  3.  c.  9.  Trumbull,  Conn.  b.  2.  c.  18 ;  and  U.  States, 
L  c  11.  At  St  JohnV,  4100  inhabitants  submitted,  and  broufi^ht  in  their  arms. 
Tbe  Articles  of  Capitulation,  in  Mante,  are  signed  by  the  French  commander, 
**  Le  Chevalier  de  DaucouR."  Mante  says,  **  In  this  memorable  siefi^  the 
French  troops  had  about  350  killed  and  wounded. — The  fleet  of  that  nation 
suffered  considerably  by  the  loss  o^je  Prudent  and  L'Entrepenant,  of  74  guns 
each ;  Le  Capricieux,  Le  Celebre,  and  Bienfaisant,  of  64  each  ;  Apollo,  50  ;  Le 
Chevre,  Biche,  and  Fidelle,  frigates ;  the  Diana,  taken  by  the  Boreas,  and  the 
Echo  by  the  Juno." — This  conquest  caa^ed  great  rejoicings  in  England,  which 
served  to  revive  the  honour  of  the  northern  colonics,  which  had  lormeHy  con- 
quered Cape  Breton.  The  colours  of  Louisbourg  and  of  the  troops  were 
carried  to  England.  These  trophies  woic  carried  from  Kensington,  and  deposited, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauPH,  London,  and  a  form  of  thanks* 
giving  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.  In  New  England  the  joy 
was  great,  and  it  was  diere  also  solemnly  testified  by  a  public  thaoksgiTing. 

TOL.  !!•  1 1 
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1758.  crorobie,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  15,000  men,  attended  by 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery.^  On  the  5th  of  July  the  general 
embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George,  on  board  of  125  whale 
boats,  and  900  batteaux.  His  first  operations  were  against  Ti- 
conderoga.  After  debarkation  at  the  landing  place  in  a  cove  oo 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four 
columns,  the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the  provincials  on  the 
flanks.  In  this  order  they  marched  toward  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French,  which,  consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  posted  in 
a  logged  camp,  destroyed  what  was  in  their  power,  and  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  While  Abercrombie  was  continuing  bis 
march  in  the  woods,  toward  Ticonderoga,  the  columns  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  some  degree  entangled  with  each 
other.  At  this  Juncture,  lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
centre  column,  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  which  was  lost  in  the  wood  in  retreating  from  Lake 
George,  and  immediately  attacked  and  dispersed  it,  killing  a 

Lord  Howe  considerable  number,  and  taking  148  prisoners.     In  this  skirmish, 

kuied.         lord  Howe  fell  on  the  first  fire.^ 

The  English  army,  without  farther  opposition,  took  possession 
of  a  post  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga.  Abercrombie,  having 
learned  from  the  prisoners  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that 
fortress,  and  from  an  engineer,  tlie  condition  of  their  works, 
resolved  on  an  immediate  storm,  and  made  instant  disposition  for 
an  assault.  The  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their  own  tiU 
tliey  had  passed  a  breastwork,  marched  to  the  assault  with  great 
intrepidity.  Unlocked  for  impediments,  however,  occurred.  In 
front  of  the  breastwork,  to  a  considerable  distance,  trees  had 
been  felled  with  their  branches  outward,  many  of  which  were 
sharpened  to  a  point,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants  were  not 
only  retarded  in  their  advance,  but,  becoming  entangled  among 
tlie  boughs,  were  exposed  to  a  very  galling  fire.     Finding  it 


1  The  27t}i,  42d,  44th,  46th,  and  55th  regiments ;  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  makinji^  about  6867 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  9024  provincials,  boatmen  included ;  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  15,301  men.    Mante,  b.  3. 

9  Lord  Howe  was  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  young  noblemm 
of  the  most  promising  military  talents,  who  by  his  many* virtues,  as  well  u.by 
his  distinguished  valour,  had  acquired  the  e«tecm  and  affection  both  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  British  troops.  The  province  of  Massachusetts,  by  an  order  of  the 
General  Court  (which  granted  £250  for  the  purpose),  afterward  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Sir  William  Howe,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  subse- 
quent revolutionary  war  in  America. — Mujor  Rogers,  who  with  a  body  of 
Rangers  went  against  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  killed  several,  says  of  lord 
Howe  :  **  This  noble  and  brave  officer  being  universally  beloved  by  boUi  officeif 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  his  fall  was  not  only  sincerely  lamented,  but  ieemed 
to  produce  an  almost  genera]  consternation  and  languor  through  the  whole." 
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impracticaUe  to  pass  the  breastwork,  which  was  eight  or  rane     1768. 
fieet  high,  and  much  stronger  than  had  been  represented,  general  v^n^*-^*^ 
Abercrombie,  after  a  contest  of  near  four  hours,  ordered  a  re-  J«lya» 
treat;  and  the  next  day  resumed  his  former  camp  on  the  south  ^^IJLd 
side  of  Lake  George.     In  this  ill  judged  assault,  nearly  2000  of  at  Tkowie- 
the  assailants  were  kiUed  and  wounded,  of  which  number  towards  '°^ 
400  were  provincials.     Almost  half  of  the  Highland  regiment, 
commanded  by  lord  John  Murray,  with  25  of  its  officers,  were 
either  killed,  or  desperately  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemv, 
who  were  covered  during  the  whole  action,  was  inconsiderable.' 

On  the  proposition  of  cok>nel  Bradstrect  for  an  expedition  Ezoediiioo 
against  Fort  Frootenac,  general  Abercrombie,  relinquishing  for  the  ^^^^. 
present  his  designs  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  sent 
that  able  and  gallant  officer  for  this  service  with  a  detachment  of 
nearly  3000  men,  chiefly  provincials,  furnished  with  8  pieces  of 
cannon  and  2  mortars.^    Bradstreet,  having  marched  to  Oswego, 
embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  evenine  of  the  35th  of 
August  landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.     Withm  two  days,  his 
batteries  were  opened  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  almost  every  ^^^ 
shell  took  efiect,  and  the  French  commandant,  6nding  the  place  ukea,  A«- 
untenable,  surrendered  at  discretion.     The  Indians  having  pre-  pMS7. 
viously  deserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  110.    The  captors  found 
in  the  fort  60  pieces  of  cannon,  16  small  mortars,  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  military  stores, 
and  merchandise ;  and  9  armed  vessels  fell  into  their  hands. 
Cdonel  Bradstreet,  having  destroyed  the  fort  and  vessels,  and 
such  stores  as  could  not  be  brought  off,  returned  to  the  main 
army.^ 


I  Univ.  Hilt  xL  219,  220.  ManhaU,  i.  432—486.  Maote,  b.  8.  Trumbull 
[U.  8.  L  881 ;  Coim.  b.  2.  18,  from  Gen.  Abercrombie*8  Retuml  says,  "  Of  the 
regului  were  killed  464 ;  of  ttie  provincials  87.  In  the  whole  648.  Of  Uie 
midu»  weie  wounded  1117;  of  the  provincials  239.  In  the  whole  185tk 
Tbeie  were  missing  29  regulars  and  8  provinciab.  The  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  1941." 

S  In  reference  to  this  "  Expedition  against  Fort  Cataiaquoi  or  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,"  Mante  says :  **  The  General  gave  him  [Col.  Bradstreet]  the 
following  troops  to  execute  it 

Regulars 185 

New  York   Provincials 1112 

New  Jersey         " 412 

Boston                 «* 676 

Rhode  Ishmd       *< 818 

Batteau  men 800 


Making  in  all        2952  men ; 

besides  a  small  detachment  of  Ae  Rojral  Artillery,  with  eight  cannon  and  two 
mortars.*' 

3  Univ.  HUt.  xl.  221.  Marshall,  i.  437,  438.  Boston  Gazette.  TrumboB, 
U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  893.  Smollett,  b.  3.  c.  9.  Mante,  b.  8.  Rocen,  Jounal. 
"  This  fort,*'  says  Rogers,  **  was  square-faced,  had  four  has tiont  built  with  ttoae. 
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1768. 

Expedition 
against  fort 
du  Qoesne. 


Nov.  25. 
Fort  du 
Quesne 
taken,  and 
named 
Pittsburg. 


Rangers 
raised  in 
N.  England. 


The  demoCtion  of  Fort  Frontenac  facilitated  the  reducdon  of 
Fort  du  Quesne.  General  Forbes,  to  whom  this  enterprise  was 
entrusted,  had  marched  early  in  July  from  Philadelphia  at  the 
head  of  the  army  destined  for  tlie  expedition  ;  but^  such  delays 
were  experienced,  it  was  not  until  September  that  the  Virginia 
regulars,  commanded  by  colonel  Washington,  were  ordered  to 
join  the  British  troops  at  Ray's  town.  Before  the  army  was  put 
m  motion,  major  Grant  was  detached  with  800  men,  partly  Brit- 
ish and  partly  provincials,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  the  adjaceal 
country.  Having  invited  an  attack  from  the  French  garrisofff 
this  detachment  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy;  and  after  a 
brave  defence,  in  which  300  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
major  Grant  and  19  other  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Forbes  with  the  main  army,  amoundng  to  at  least  8000  men,  at 
length  moved  forward  from  Ray's  town  ;  but  did  not  reach  Fort 
du  Quesne  until  late  in  November.  On  the  evening  preceding 
his  arrival,  the  French  garrison,  deserted  by  their  Indians,  and 
unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place  Against  so  formidable  an 
army,  had  abandoned  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  boats  down  the 
Ohio.  The  English  now  took  possession  of  that  important 
fortress,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  popular  minister,  called  it 
Pittsburg.  No  sooner  was  the  British  flag  erected  on  it,  than 
the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Indians  came  in,  and  made  their 
submission  to  the  English.  General  Forbes,  having  concladed 
treaties  with  those  natives,  left  a  garrison  of  provincials  in  the 
fort,  and  built  a  blockhouse  near  Loyal  Hannan  ;  but^  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  he  died  before  he  could  reach  Philadelphia.^ 

Early  in  the  year,  the  earl  of  Loudoun  had  appointed  captain 
Robert  Rogers  to  raise  five  additional  companies  to  augment  the 
Rangers,  four  New  England  and  one  Indian  company,  all  to  be 
at  Fort  Edward  on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  March.  Rogers  im- 
mediately sent  officers  into  the  New  England  colonies,  where 
the  augmentation  was  quickly  completed,  and  the  5  companies 
were  ready  for  service  by  the  4th  of  March.*  While  the  en- 
trenchments of  Abercrombie  enclosed  him  in  security,  M.  de 


and  was  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was  about  a  league 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Tlie  French  had  formerly  a  great  trade  at  this  fort  witfi  tbt 
Indians,  it  being  erected  on  purpose  to  prevent  their  trading  with  die  Encttsh.'* 
This  important  post  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Just  where  tt 
talces  its  rise  from  lake  Ontario.  "  The  fort  not  only  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  river  from  the  lake,  but  was  the  grand  magazine  for  supplying  Niaean, 
du  Quesne,  and  all  the  enemy's  southern  and  western  garrisons."    TrumbiuL 

1  Unir.  Hist.  xl.  222.  Wynne,  ii.  89.  MarshaU,  i.  338— 840.  SmoUett,b.4. 
c  9.  Tiumbull,  U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  394.  Mante,  b.  3.  Mante  says  of  gen- 
eral Forbes — "  his  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by  the  incredible  fatignei 
of  the  service,  he  died  .  .  in  the  493i  year  of  his  age,  justly  regretted,  ••  a 
public  loss,  by  all  ranks.*' 

^  Rogers,  Journals,  76 — 78. 
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Mootcalm  yfZB  active  m  banswig  tbe  frontiers,  tnd  m  detaching     1758. 
parties  to  attack  the  convoys  of  the  English.^    Two  or  three  coo- 
VOJ8  having  been  cut  off  by  these  parties,  major  Rogers  and  major 
Putnam  made  excursions  from  Lake  George  to  intercept  them.  Major  Pa^ 
The  enemv,  apprized  of  their  movements,  had  sent  out  the  French  ggj*  ^ 
partisan  Molang,  who  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  in  the  woods.  * 

While  proceeding  m  single  file  in  three  divisions,  as  major  Putnam, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  first,  was  coming  out  of  a  thicket,  the 
enemy  roee,  and  with  discordant  yeUs  and  whoops  attacked  the 
right  of  his  division.  Surprised,  but  not  dismaved,  he  halted, 
returned  the  fire,  and  passed  the  word  for  the  otner  divisions  to 
advance  for  hb  support.  Perceiving  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  cross  the  creek,  be  detemuned  to  mabtain  his  ground.  Tbe 
officers  and  men,  animated  by  hb  example,  behaved  with  great 
bravery.  Putnam's  fusee  at  length  missing  fire,  while  the  muszle 
was  presented  against  tlie  breast  of  a  large  and  well-proportioned 
Indian ;  this  warrior,  with  a  tremendous  war  whoop,  instantly 
spTBDg  forward  with  his  lifted  hatched,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender,  and,  having  disarmed  him  and  bound  him  fast  to  a  ndukm 
tree,  returned  to  tbe  battle.  The  enemy  were  at  last  driven  ''^*"' 
from  the  field,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them;  Putnam  was 
untied  by  the  Indian  wfao  had  made  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  encamp  that  night  Beside 
many  outrages,  they  inflicted  a  deep  wound  with  a  tomahawk 
upon  his  left  cbeeK.  It  being  determined  to  roast  him  alive, 
Hbey  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him 
to  a  tree,  piled  combustibles  at  a  small  distance  in  a  circle  round 
him,  and,  with  horrid  screams,  set  the  piles  on  fire.  In  the 
instant  of  an  expected  immolation,  Molang  rushed  through  the 
crowd,  'scattered  the  burning  brands,  and  unbound  the  victim. 
Tbe  next  day  major  Putnam  was  allowed  his  moccasons,  and 
permitted  to  march  without  carrying  any  pack;  at  nieht  tbe 
party  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  French  guard.  After  having  been  examined  by 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  he  was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a 
French  officer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  humanity.  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  affording  occa- 
sion for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  major  Putnam  was  set  at 
liberty.* 

Brigadier  Stanwix,  with  a  detachment  of  provincials,  erected  ^?^^^ 
a  fort  at  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  river  and  Wood  '^  *      *" 
creek,  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas,  for  the  security  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  still  adhered  to  the  English 


1  Ifante,  b.  8. 

s  Humphreys,  Workf ,  Life  of  General  PutoAm,  271—276.    Oideily  Book  of 
captain  David  Holmet.    Soe  Notb  IU. 
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1758.    interest    In  bcHiour  of  the  commandery  the  fort  was  called  Fcrt 
v^rv..^^   Stanunx.^ 

Design  of        During  these  important  military  occurrences,  the  French  en- 
fndhiM*"^  gaged  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  Indians  against  the  outskirts 
against  the  of  Ncw  England.     Uniting  themselves  with  the  St.  John's  and 
settlements,  Penobscots,  they  planned  an  attack  upon  the  fort  and  settle- 
frustrated     ments  at  St.  George's.     Governor  Pownall,  apprized  of  the 
^ygo^oo'  design,  immediately  embarked  with  a  number  ol  troops  which 
he  threw  most  opportunely  into  the  fort ;  for  on  the  day  after  he 
left  it,  it  was  attacked  by  about  400  of  the  enemy,  but  without 
etkcU    This  service  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court,  and  met  with  the  particular  approbation 
of  the  king.    The  attempt  upon  the  fort  at  St.  Greorge's,  with  an 
equally  unsucdessful  one  upon  a  small  fort  at  Colrain,  and  another 
at  Medumcook  where  8  men  were  killed  or  taken,  is  all  that 
history  has  preserved  of  Indian  incursions  upon  the  frontiers  the 
present  year.* 
Indian  The  govemcMrs  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Sir 

uea^^at  William  Johnson  and  other  agents,  concluded  a  treaty  in  October 
with  the  Indians  of  the  extensive  territory  lying  between  the 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes.^  The  commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indian  attorneys,  purchased  a  tract  of  upward 
of  3000  acres  of  land,  which  received  the  name  of  Brothertoo. 
The  deed  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  governor 
and  commissioners  and  their  heirs,  in  trust  for  the  Indian  natives 
in  New  Jersey,  south  of  Rariton.* 
s.  Carolina,      The  province  of  South  Carolina  contained  6200  white  men, 

from  16  to  60  years  of  age.* 
Virginia.         Virginia  exported,  this  year,  70,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco.* 
Presbyte-         The  prcsbytcrian  clergy,  which  had  for  several  years  consisted 
rian  Synod,  of  two  s}mods,  now  united  into  one,  which  was  called  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Synod  .^ 

I  Mante,  b.  8.  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  6.  A  modem  town,  dignified  widi  Ae 
name  of  Home,  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  cele- 
brated fort. 

S  Minot,  ii.  41.    Pownall  embarked  14  August. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  222.  Wynne,  iL  90,  91.  Smith,  N.  York,  u.  c.  6.  Smi^ 
N.  Jersey,  455 — 183 ;  where  there  is  a  detail  of  the  Conferences,  which  bettO 
8  October,  and  finished  on  the  26th,  with  great  satisfaction.  Hie  Indians  wtio 
assisted  at  this  treaty,  were  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondasas,  Cayugas>  Sene- 
cas,  Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  Tutek>e8,  Chugnuts,  Delawares,  Unamies, 
Minisinks,  Mohicons,  and  Wappingera,  whose  deputies  with  their  women  md 
children  amounted  to  507. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  483. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  This  account  was  taken  fit>m  the  militia  muster  rolk  by 
order  of  governor  Littleton. 

6  Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xx.  The  largest  quantity  ever  produced  in  tiiat 
colony  in  one  year.  The  export  of  tobacco,  eommunilms  anma,  was  about 
55,000  hhds.  of  lOOOlbs. 

7  Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  "  Shrewsbuiy,  N<nr.  S» 


Jooatban  Edwards,  presideiit  of  die  college  in  New  Jenej,     1758. 
died,  b  the  55th  year  of  his  «ge  ;^  Thomas  Prince,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Boston,  at  the  aee  of  72  years  ;*  Experience  May- 
hew,  Biiiiister  on  Martha's  Yineyanl)  in  the  8(m  year  of  hb 

ITie,**  conliintng  an  Accoant  of  die  Dif  utiii  Iiteicst  in  die  lUddfo  StilM, 
a  CoO.  Mam.  WmL  Sac  I  IM.  <•  This  SpM  coOecti  afl  the  ruiriijIuiM 
dmjr  ^Mog  m  tbe  vnmaem  of  New  Yotv,  New  Jentey,  Pennf^rtnnia,  liaiy- 
landTand  YupnuL  The  Synod  coMbte  of  8  preebTteriee  refpectnrely  Bttde  op 
of  mfariften  cootigoous,  wkboat  any  repaid  to  the  boandaiief  of  cooDtiee  or  of 
provinees;  ao  that  the  mnnber  of  mtniaten,  §m  inaCance,  of  New  Yofk  Pveaby- 
lenr,  are,  by  a  great  nduofity,  made  op  of  the  clergy  of  New  Jeney.'*    lb. 

^  He  was  bm  at  mndaor,  in  Connecticut,  in  ITOS,  and  edocated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  look  the  degree  of  bachelor  ol  aria  in  1720.  la  1714  he  ww 
appointed  a  totor  In  the  eoDege,  and  be  continued  in  that  office  until  1711^ 
when  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  Here,  in 
1727,  he  was  ordained  as  collngue  with  his  grand&ther.  Rev.  Ifr.  Sioddaid. 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Northampton  ntore  than  2S  years,  and  ww 
dismissed  in  1750.  In  August,  1751,  he  succeeded  Ihe  Rer.  Mr.  Sergeant  as 
miimiftnary  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and  continued  in  &fe 
Bkiasion  untU  1757,  when,  on  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  CoDece, 
he  reluctantly  accepted  the  presidency.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  tbe  duttaa 
of  tiiat  office,  when  the  small  pox  put  a  period  to  his  useful  life.  As  a  meta- 
physician and  theologian,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  piety,  Mr.  Edwards  haa 
been  hig^y  celebrmted  boffi  in  America  and  in  Europe,  fnoogh  of  a  deicale 
constitution,  be  conmionly  spent  IS  hours  in  his  study  every  day ;  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  recording  every  striking  thought  that  occurred  to  him.  His  misccl- 
lanaoos  writings  amounted  to  upwards  of  1400.  A  volume  of  his  *'  Miirrla 
neow  Observatioas  on  Important  Tbeokigical  Subjects  *'  was  transeribed  by  hie 
son.  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  Prefece 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,  in  1798.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  WOI  haa 
been  pronounced  **  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.**  Among 
hb  offier  distinguished  worlis  are  his  Essay  on  Original  Sio,  Treatise  on  the 
Afiections,  Essay  on  the  nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  History  of  RedemptioiL 
Conmlete  editions  of  his  wotka  have  been  printed  in  England  and  Ameiica. 
Hopkms,  Life  of  Edwards.  Life  prefixed  to  his  Worlcs.  AOen,  Btog.  where 
dwre  if  a  list  of  his  publications.    Miller,  ii.  S48. 

a  He  was  ordained  in  1717  a  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  as  coDeagne 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  He  improved  a  fine  genius  by  diligent  study,  and 
^  in  his  dttracter  were  united  the  universal  scholar,  the  orthodox  divine,  the 
aecompfished  preacher,  and  the  devout  Christian."  He  is  well  known  to  the 
poblle  as  the  author  of  "  A  Chronologica]  History  of  New  Eiu|land,**  published 
m  17S6.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  a  summanr  account  oTtransactions  and 
oeeurrences  from  the  Discoveiy  by  Gosnold  in  le02,  to  the  Arrival  of  governor 
Belcher  in  1730 ;  but  his  first  volume  did  not  brixig  down  the  history  lower  than 
the  year  1630;  and  three  numbers  of  a  second  volume,  publisbed  in  1756, 
brought  it  only  to  16SS.  The  work  to  that  date  has  recently  been  reprinted 
in  a  neat  octavo  volume,  Boston,  1826. — Mr.  Prince  poesessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  chronologi<t ;  but,  by  imdertaking  too  much,  he 
fell  extremely  short  of  the  execution  of  his  design.  His  introductory  Epitome, 
which  cost  him  immense  labour,  begins  at  the  Creation.  Had  he  commenced 
with  the  discoveiy  of  New  England,  aod  finished  his  work,  it  would  have  been 
a  productioo  of  tncakulable  value  to  every  reader,  and  especially  to  every  writer 
oi  our  history. 

3  Allen  and  Eliot,  Biog.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Mayhew,  who  diod 
in  1689,  iEt.  37,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  leaving 
an  Indian  church  of  100  communicants.  John  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
was  also  a  minister  on  the  same  island,  and  wlx>  was  lost  at  sea  in  1657.  See 
that  year.    Rev.  Eiperience  Mayhew  in  1694,  about  6vt  yean  after  dM  death 
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1769. 


Major  general  AmhersTi  who  the  last  year  conducted  the 
successful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  had  succeeded  Aber- 
crombie  in  tne  command  of  the  army  in  North  America ;  and 
the  vast  and  daring  project  was  now  formed  of  an  immediate 
PUn  of  the  *^^  entire  conquest  of  (Janada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was, 
campaign,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  Canada  by  three  difier- 
ent  routes,  and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  all  the  strong 
holds  of  the  French  m  that  country  •  At  the  head  of  one  division 
of  the  army  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  who  had 
signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  was  to  ascend  the 
St.  Liawrence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  and  to  be  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  his  troops.  The  cen- 
tral and  main  army,  composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was  to 
be  conducted  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  general 
Amherst,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was 
to  proceed  over  lake  Cbamplain  and  by  the  way  oi  Richelieu 
river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  descending  that  river,  form  a 
juncdon  with  general  Wolfe  before  the  waUs  of  Quebec.  The 
third  army,  to  be  composed  principally  of  provincials,  reinforced 
by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
general  Prideaux,  who  was  to  lead  this  division  first  against 
Niagara,  and,  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to  embanc  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  against 
Montreal.^ 
Ticondero-  Although  general  Amherst  had  very  early  in  the  spring  trans- 
Se  Eo^S^.  ferred  his  head  quarters  from  New  York  to  Albany,  where  his 
'  troops  were  assembled  by  the  last  of  May ;  yet  the  summer  was 
far  advanced  before  he  could  cross  Lake  George,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  22d  of  July  that  he  reached  Ticonderoga.  The  lines 
around  that  place  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  English  took  possession  of  them  the  next  day  without 
firing  a  gun.    They  were  composed  of  large  trees,  and  banked 


of  his  faUier,  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  taking  the  charge  of  five  or  dz  of 
dieir  assemblies.  From  early  life  the  Indian  language  was  familiar  to  binit  tod 
he  was  employed  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Endmd 
in  making  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospel  of  John ;  **  whiSihe 
executed  with  great  accuracy  m  1709.*'  In  1727  he  published  **  IndUn  Con- 
verts," giving  an  account  of  the  lives  of  30  Indian  ministers,  and  aboat  80 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  iMr 
piety.  His  long  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  natives.  His  chartcter 
appears  in  his  epitaph :  "  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good  imderstandioc*  ihi-> 


6743  regulars.  111  royal  aitiHefy,  and  6279  provincials ;  total,  11,138. 
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with  the  earth  of  the  day  kind  to  such  thickness,  that  the  ene-  1750. 
my's  caoDOo  afterward  made  no  impression  on  them.  After  v.^^v'-^' 
making  proper  dispositions  for  the  reduction  of  the  (^rench  for- 
tress, on  the  26th  all  the  artillery  men  were  ordered  into  tlie 
trenches,  and  two  batteries  were  about  to  be  opened ;  but  the 
enemy,  after  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  doing  what  damage 
the  time  would  allow,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retreated  to  Crown 
Poiot.^  Amherst,  after  repairing  the  fordfications  of  Ticonderoga, 
advanced  to  Crown  Point ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  garrison 
reared  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  at  the  nordicrn  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  At  this  place  the  French,  he  was  infomicd,  had 
3500  men,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  the  additional 
defence  of  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake.  The  Eiie;lisb 
general  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  a  naval  superiority.  With 
a  sloop  and  a  radeau,  which  he  had  built  with  the  greatest  des- 
patch, he  destroyed  two  vessels  of  the  enemy  ;  but  a  succession 
of  storms,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  obliged  him  to 
postpone  farther  operations.  Returning  to  Crown  Point,  he  there 
put  bis  troops  into  winter  quarters  about  the  last  of  October. 

In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  general  Cxcediikm 
Prideaux  had  embarked  with  an  army  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  on  iJ^|^«. 
the  6th  of  July  landed  without  opposition  within  about  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  which  he  invested  in  (brm.     While  directing 
the  operations  of  the  siege  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  ^^y  ^ 
cohorn,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson. 
That  general,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigour  the  plan  of 
bis  predecessor,  pushed  die  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intre- 
pidity, as  soon  brought  the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  covered   way.     Meanwhile,   the   French,  alarmed   at  the 
danger  of  losing  a  post,  which  was  a  key  to  their  interior  empire 
10  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  from 
the  neighbouring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu'  Isle, 
with  which  and  a  party  of  Indians  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege.     Apprized  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle, 
general  Johnson  ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some 
grenadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  pto  between  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  and  the  fortress ;  placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his 
flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an  engagement, 
took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines,  and   bridling  the 


1  **  The  fort  is  veiy  finely  situated,  built  on  a  rock ;  several  out-work^  are 
added  since  last  year,  all  ol  stone — the  barrack!!}  within  of  stone.  The  enemy 
left  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and  a  nunil)or  of  shot  and  13-inch 
mortars."  Account  from  Ticonderofja  in  Boston  Post  Uoy,  No.  103.  In  the 
acquisition  of  Ticonderoga,  15  private  men  were  killed,  and  about  50  wounded ; 
and  colonel  Ro^cr  Townshend  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  Iliij  spirit  and 
military  knowledge  entiUed  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  soldier ;  and  the  loss  of 
him  was  univenally  lamented.    Mantc,  b.  5. 
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garrison.  About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from 
the  hostile  Indians  was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  charged 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  were  completely  routed.  This  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  next  morning, 
sent  a  trumpet  to  the  French  commandant ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  capitulation  wias  signed.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  607  men, 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on 
the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  reduction  of  Niagara 
efiectually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Loui- 


siana. 


While  these  successful  operations  were  carried  on  in  Upper 
Canada,  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  now  appointed  a  major  general, 
was  prosecuting  the  grand  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec. 
Having  embarked  about  8000  men  at  Loubbourg,  under  convoy 
of  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  he  safely  landed  them  toward 
the  end  of  June  a  few  leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  position 
he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  difBculties  and  dangers  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise.  Quebec  is  chiefly  built  on  a  steep  rock  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lavn'ence  ;  and,  beside  its  natural 
strength,  is  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which,  passing  by 
it  on  the  east,  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  befew 
the  town,  and  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula.  In  the  St.  Charles, 
whose  channel  is  rough,  and  whose  borders  are  intersected  with 
ravines,  there  were  several  armed  vessels  and  floating  batteries ; 
and  a  strong  boom  was  drawn  across  its  mouth.  On  its  eastern 
bank  a  formidable  French  army,  strongly  entrenched,  extended 
its  encampment  to  the  river  Montmorency,  having  its  rear  cover- 
ed by  an  almost  impenetrable  wood ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
army  was  the  intrepid  Montcalm.  To  attempt  a  siege  of  the 
town,  in  such  circumstances,  seemed  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims 
of  war ;  but,  resolved  to  do  whatever  was  practicable  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  erected  bat- 
teries against  it.  These  batteries,  though  they  destroyed  many 
houses,  made  but  b'ttle  impression  on  the  works,  which  were  too 
strong,  and  too  remote,  to  be  essentially  affected ;  their  elevation, 
at  the  same  time,  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fleet* 

The  British  general,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  soon  decided  on  more  daring  measures.  The  north- 
ern shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a  landing,  in  the  face  of 
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an  enemy,  impracticable,  if  ao  attempt  were  made  below  the  towiii  1 759. 
the  river  Montmorency  missed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  n^^v^*^/ 
entrenchments;  the  St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhajps 
insuperable  barrier.  With  every  obstalce  fully  in  view,  Wolie, 
heroically  observing,  tliat  '*  a  victorious  array  finds  no  difficulties,** 
resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an 
engagement.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  13  companies  of 
English  grenadiers,  and  prt  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two 
divisions,  under  generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  prepared  to 
cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was,  to  attack  first  a  redoubt, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that  the  French, 
by  attempting  to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  or,  if  they  should 
submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  that  he  could  afterward  examine 
their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advantageously  regulate  his 
future  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  Briusli  troops,  the 
redoubt  was  evacuated ;  and  the  general,  observing  some  con- 
fusion in  the  French  camp,  changed  his  original  plan,  and 
determined  not  to  delay  an  attack.  Orders  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  generak  Townshend  and  Murray,  to  keep 
their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river ;  and  the  grena- 
diers and  Royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach, 
tmtn  they  could  be  properly  sustained.  These  troops,  not  waiting 
(or  support,  rushed  impetuously  toward  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments ;  but  they  were  received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire 
from  the  French  musquetry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  oblieed  to  seek  shelter  at  the  redoubt,  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  Detained  here  awhile  by  a  dreadful 
thunder  storm,  tliey  were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from 
the  French ;  and  many  gallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons 
in  attempting  to  form  the  troops,  were  killed.  The  plan  of 
attack  being  effectually  disconcerted,  the  English  general  gave 
orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and  returning  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
This  premature  attempt  on  the  enemy  was  attended  with  tlie  loss 
of  near  500  men. 

Assured  of  tlie  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Montcalm  chose  to  maintain  his 
station,  Wolfe  detached  general  Murray  with  1200  men  in  trans-  Aug.  25. 
ports,  to  cooperate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  the  town,  in 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  French  shipping)  and  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  descents  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray,  bv  a 
sudden  descent  at  Chambaud,  burned  a  valuable  magazine,  filled 
with  clotliing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions ;  but  the  French 
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1759.  ships  were  secured  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  approached 
v^,r^^^«^  either  by  the  fleet  or  arn^y.  On  his  return  to  the  British  camp, 
he  brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  received  from  his  prison- 
ers, that  Niagara  was  taken ;  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  attack  the  enemy  at  Isle  Aux  Noix.  This  intelligence, 
though  in  itself  grateful,  furnished  no  prospect  of  immediate 
assistance.  It  even  confirmed  the  certainty  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  general  Amherst  in  seasonably  executing  the  plan  of 
cooperation,  concerted  between  the  two  armies ;  a  failure,  to 
which  all  the  embarrassments  of  Wolfe  are  attributed. 
Septs.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiant 

n"'''fO      commander,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.     In  a 
leans  aban-  council  of  his  principal  ofEcers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion, 
doned*        it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be  above 
the  town.     The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  accordingly 
abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up 
the  river.     Montcalm,  apprehending  from  this  movement,  that  the 
invaders  might  make  a  distant  descent  and  come  on  the  back  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville  with  1500  men, 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 
— 13.  Although  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  confined  by  sickness ;  the 

gain  the"  ^^^^  English  brigadier  generals  projected  and  laid  before  him  a 
hpishts  or  daring  plan  for  getting  possession  ol'^the  heights  back  of  Quebec, 
Abraham,  where  it  was  but  slightly  fortified.  They  proposed  to  land  the 
troops  in  the  night  under  the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  small  distance 
above  the  city,  and  to  gain  the  ascent  by  morning.  This  attempt 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  extreme  difGculty  and  hazard. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  tlie  shore  shelving,  the  proposed  and  only 
landing  place  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and 
the  steep  so  great,  as  not  to  be  ascended  by  day  but  with  diiS- 
culty,  even  though  there  were  no  opposition.  Wolfe  did  not 
fail  to  approve  a  plan,  that  was  altogether  congenial  to  his  ,own 
adventurous  spirit.  He  was  soon  able  to  prosecute  it  in  person; 
and  it  was  effected  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour.  The  ad- 
miral, having  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the  place 
fixed  on  for  the  landing,  made  signs  of  an  intention  to  debark 
the  troops  at  different  places.  During  the  night,  a  strong  de- 
tachment was  put  on  board  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  whk^h  fell 
silently  down  with  the  tide  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation ; 
and  about  an  hour  before  day  break  a  landing  was  effected. 
Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  leaped  on  shore.  The 
Highlanders  and  light  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Howe, 
led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice,  which  was  ascended  by 
the  aid  of  the  rugged  projection  of  the  rocks,  and  the  branches 
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of  trees  and  plants,  growing  oo  the  clifi.    The  rest  of  the  troops,     1759* 
emulatiDg  their  example,  followed  up  the  narrow  pass ;  and  by   \^-v-<^/ 
break  of  day  the  whole  army  reached  the  summit. 

Montcalm,  when  inform^  that  the  English  had  gained  the  Mooieaba 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  Quebec,  TbtJ!^  ^ 
cotud  not  at  first  credit  the  intelligence.  Believing  tlie  ascent  of 
an  army  by  such  a  rugged  and  abrupt  precipice  impracticable, 
he  concluded  it  was  merely  a  feint,  made  by  a  small  detachment, 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  bis  present  position.  When  convinced 
of  his  mistake,  he  perceived  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be 
prudently  avoided,  and  instandy  prepared  for  it.  Leaving  liis 
camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  English  army.  No  sooner  did  Wolfe 
observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  to  form  his  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  ttie  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
Monckton  ;  and  the  left,  by  general  Murray.  The  right  flank 
was  covered  by  tlie  Louisbourg  grenadiers ;  and  the  rear  and 
left,  by  Howe's  light  infantry.  The  form  in  which  the  French 
advanced  indicating  an  intention  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  English 
itnny,  general  Townshend  was  sent  with  the  battalk>n  of  Amherst, 
and  the  two  battalkxis  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the 
fine ;  and  they  were  formed  en  potenccy  so  as  to  present  a  double 
front  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one 
regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals.  The 
dispositions  made  by  the  French  general  were  not  less  masterly. 
The  right  and  left  wings  were  composed  about  equally  of  Euro- 
pean and  cokxiial  troops.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column, 
KNrroed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  sepc.  is. 
and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  screened  Battk  on 
by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  batde.  Their  irregular  fire  Abniuim.^ 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  ofiicers ;  but  it  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English.  About  nine  in  the  morning, 
toe  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge ; 
and  the  action  soon  became  general.  Moiitcairo  having  taken 
post  oo  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe,  on  the  right  of 
the  Ei^lish,  the  two  generals  met  each  otlier,  where  the  batde 
was  most  severe.  The  Ekiglish  troops  reserved  their  fire  unul 
the  French  had  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line ;  and 
then,  by  a  general  discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their 
ranks.  The  fire  of  the  English  was  vigorously  maintained,  and 
the  eoemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.  General  Wolfe,  who, 
exposed  ui  u^  front  of  his  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  beirnuK^  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  fab  ana,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after 
be  received  a  shot  in  the  groin  ;  but,  concealing  Uie  wound,  he 
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1759.  was  pressing  on  at  the  bead  of  his  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
when  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast  The  army,  not  disconcert- 
ed by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  whom 
the  command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball  through 
his  body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general  Townshend. 
Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal 
wound  about  the  same  time  ;  and  general  Senezergus,  the 
second  in  command,  also  fell.  The  British  grenadiers  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets.  General  Murray,  briskly  advancing  with 
the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre  of  the  French 
army.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy ;  and,  falling  on  them  with  resisdess 
fury,  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  partly  into  Quebec,  and 
partly  over  the  St.  Charles.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army 
behaved  with  equal  gallantry.  M.  de  Bougainville  with  a  body 
of  2000  fresh  troops  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
army  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  already  so 
much  broken  and  dispersed,  that  he  did  not  hazard  a  second 
attack.  The  victory  was  decisive.  About  1000  of  the  enemy 
were  made  prisoners,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  fell  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit ;  the  remainder  retired  first  to  Point  au 
Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.  The 
loss  of  the  English,  both  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  less  than 
600  men. 
Sept  18.  General  Townshend  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to 

2ken*by"  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  but, 
the  English,  five  days  after  the  victory,  the  city  surrendered  to  the  English 
fleet  and  army.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants 
were,  during  the  war,  to  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  their  future  destination  was  left  to  be  decided 
at  a  general  peace.  The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  was  garrisoned  by  about 
5000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Murray ;  and  the 
British  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  containedi 
at  the  time  of  its  capitulation,  about  10,000  souls.^ 

1  Russell,  V.  Lett.  84.  Marshall,  i.  c.  18.  Jeffrys,  Part  i.  181—188,  where 
are  inserted  the  official  Letters  of  general  Wolfe,  and  of  the  other  officers,  and 
a  Plan  of  the  action  of  die  13  September.  Univ.  Hist.  214,  223,  238—240. 
Rogers'  Journals.  Mante,  b.  4,  6.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  12.  Smollett,  b.  S. 
c.  11.  Boston  Post  Boy.  The  prisoners  were  embarked  in  transports,  the  day 
after  the  capitulation,  for  France.  General  James  Wolfe,  who  expired  in  the 
arms  of  victoiy,  was  only  thirty  three  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those  militaiy 
talents,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action,  *'to 
moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  faculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perceptfon 
and  scientific  knowledge  the  correctness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience," 
would  have  "  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age 
or  nation."  Alter  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  conveyed  into  the  rear.    Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  i 
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At  this  hte  period  of  the  war,  the  St.  Fraocis  Indians  suflSn'ed     1759. 
severely  for  their  cruelty  and  perfidy.    This  tribe  was  notoriously  s^-v.^*^/ 
attached  to  the  French,  and  had,  for  near  a  century,  "harassed  Major 
the  frontiers  of  New  England,  barbarously  and  indiscriminately  JjESItioB 
killing  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  each  sex,  when  there  was  not  m^iou  Um 
the  least  suspicion  of  their  approach.     Captain  Kennedy,  having  |Jh![™*^ 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  these  Indians,  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  them,  with  his  whole  party.    To  chastise  them  for 
this  outrage,  general  Amherst  ordered  major  Robert  Rogers  to 
take  a  detachment  of  200  men,  and  proceed  to  Misisoue  bay, 
and  to  march  thence  and  attack  their  settlements  on  trie  south 
side  of  die  river  St.  Lawrence.     In  pursuance  of  tliese  orders, 
he  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September  with  the  detachment  for  St. 
Francis,  and  on  the  twenty  second  day  after  his  departure,  in  the 
evening,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  town  St.  Francis.     At 
eight  in  the  evening,  he,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensign,  recon- 
noitred the  town ;  and,  finding  the  Indians  *'  in  a  high  frolic  or 
dance,"  returned  to  his  party  at  two,  and  at  three  marched  it 
within  500  yards  of  the  town,  where  he  lightened  the  men  of 
their  packs,  and  formed  them  for  the  attack.     At  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  surprised  the  town,  when  the  Indians  were  all 
fiist  asleep,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.     A  few,  who  were 
making  their  escape  by  taking  to  the  water,  were  pursued,  and 
both  they  and  their  boats  were  sunk.     A  little  after  sunrise,  iDdlaniown 
major  Roberts  set  fire  to  all  their  houses,  except  three,  in  which  ^,^^^"" 
there  was  com,  which  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  men. 
A  number  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
cellars  and  lofts  of  their  houses,  were  consumed  in  the  fire.     By 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  af&ir  was  completed.    Two 
hundred  Indians,  at  least,  were  killed,  and  20  ol  their  women 
and  children  taken  prisoners.     Five  only  of  these  last,  two  In- 
dian boys  and  three  Indian  girls,  Rogers  brought  away,  leaving 
the  rest  to  their  liberty.     He  likewise  retook  five  English  cap- 
tives, whom  he  also  took  under  his  care.     Of  his  party,  captain 
Ogden  was  badly  wounded,  6  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and 
one  Stockbridge  Indian  was  killed.^ 

Heoteiiant,  who  kneeled  down  to  rapport  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  a^nies 
of  death ;  bat,  hearine  the  words  "  ttiey  run,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  run  ?  '* 
''  The  French,"  replied  hi§  supporter.  "  Then  I  die  happy,"  said  the  acneral, 
and  expired.  A  death  more  glorious,  says  Belsham,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history. — ^Montcalm  wjm  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of 
Wolfe.  He  had  Um  truest  military  senius  of  any  officer  whom  the  French  had 
ever  employed  in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  was 
carried  into  the  city ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  reply  was, 
**  I  am  glad  of  it."  On  being  told,  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  hours,  **  So 
much  we  better,"  he  replied, "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec." — The  authority  for  the  population  of  Quebec  is  Precis  sur  J/Amer. 

1  Rogers*  Journals,  144 — 148.    The  orders  of  general  Amhent  were,  to  per- 
form the  service  in  such  manner  as  he  should  judge  most  eflectual  to  disgrace 
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1759.         Learning  from  the  prisoners,  that  a  party  of  300  French,  and 
v^-v^^w/  some  Indians,  were  about  four  miles  down  the  river  below  them. 
Major         and  from  two  trusty  Indians,  whom  he  had  left  below  with  his 
returns  to    ^^^  ^^  his  march  to  St.  Francis,  that  his  boats  were  taken. 
Crown        Rogers  saw  no  way  to  return  safely,  but  by  Number  Four  on 
Point.         Connecticut  river.     Having  marched  the  detachment  eight  days, 
in  a  body,  in  that  direction,  and  his  provisions  growing  scarce, 
he  divided  his  men  into  small  companies,  putting  proper  guides  to 
each,  who  were  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  Ammonoosuc  river, 
where  he  expected  provisions  to  be  brought  for  them.     On  their 
arrival  there  after  many  days'  tedious  march,  they  found  not  the 
expected  provisions.     Major  Rogers,  with  captain  Ogden,  one 
ranger,  and  a  captive  Indian  boy,  now  embarked  on  a  raft,  which 
they  made  of  dry  pine  trees,  for  Number  Four,  leaving  the 
remains  of  his  party  that  were  unable  to  proceed  farther,  to  get 
such  wretched  subsistence  as  the  barren  wilderness  could  affi>rd ; 
engaging  to  get  relief  to  them  in  ten  days.     Having,  with  ex- 
treme hardship  and  peril,  reached  Number  Four,  despatched  a 
canoe  with  provisions  for  his  men  at  Coos,  and  refreshed  such  of 
his  party  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  together,  he  marched 
them  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of 
December.     Upon  examination  he  found,  that,  since  he  had  left 
the  ruins  of  St.  Francis,  he  had  lost  3  officers,  and  46  sergeants 
and  privates.^ 
kMiS"^       During  these  decisive  operations  in  the  north,  the  English 
come  hos-    colonists  in  the  south  sustained  no  small  calamity  from  the  natives. 
tile.  The  French  were  no  sooner  driven  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  than 

their  baleful  influence  appeared  among  the  Upper  Cherokees. 
Unhappily  at  that  time  a  quarrel  with  the  Virginians  contributed 

the  enemy,  and  for  the  success  and  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms.  **  Remem- 
her,"  said  the  general,  '*  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  enemy's  Indian 
scoundrels  on  every  occasion,  where  they  had  an  oppoitunity  of  showing  tbdr 
infamous  cruelties  on  the  king's  subjects,  which  thev  have  done  without  mem. 
Take  your  revenge,  but  don't  forget  that  though  those  villains  have  dastardrjr 
and  promiscously  murdered  the  women  and  children  of  all  aees,  it  is  my  orden 

that  no  women  or  children  are  killed  or  hurt." St  Francis  is  situated  within 

three  miles  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  **  We  marched,"  says  major  Rogers,  "  nine  days  through  wet  sunken 
ground,  the  water  most  of  the  way  near  a  foot  deep,  it  being  a  apnice  bog. 
nlien  we  encamped  at  night,  we  had  no  way  to  secure  ourselves  from  te 
water,  but  by  cutting  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  with  them  erecting  a  Und  of 

hammocks." "  To  my  own  knowledge,  in  six  years  time,  the  St.  Francb 

Indians  carried  into  captivity,  and  killed,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
400  persons.  We  found  in  the  town,  hanging  on  poles  over  the  doors  fcc 
about  600  scalps,  mostly  English." 

1  Rogers'  Journals.  The  three  officers  were,  lieutenant  Dunbar,  of  Gag^s 
Light  Infantry,  lieutenant  Turner,  of  the  Rangers,  and  lieutenant  Jenkins,  of 
the  Provincials.  Dunbar  and  Tumer*s  party,  upwards  of  20  in  number,  were 
overtaken  while  attempting  to  reach  Number  Four,  and  were  mostly  killed^  or 
made  prisoners. 
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to  aKenate  these  Indian  tribes  from  the  English,  with  whom  they     1759. 
had  long  been  in  alliance.    The  Cherokees,  agreeable  to  treaty,  n^-v^*^ 
had  sent  considerable  parties  of  their  warriors  to  assist  die  British 
in  their  expeditions  against  Fort  du  Quesne.     Many  of  these 
warriors,  on  their  return  home  through  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
losing  their  horses,  laid  bold  on  such  as  they  found  running  wild 
in  the  woods,  without  supposing  them  to  belong  to  any  individual. 
The  Virginians,  resentine  this  injury,  killed  12  or  14  of  the 
unsuspicious  warriors,  and  took  several  prisoners.     The  Chero- 
kees,  highly  provoked  at  tliis  ungrateful  usage  from  allies,  whose 
frontiers  ttuBv  had  been  helping  to  defend,  determined  to  take 
revenge.     The  French  inflamed  their  vindictive  rage  by  telline 
them,  that  the  English  intended  to  kill  every  man  of  them,  and 
to  make  their  wives  and  children  slaves ;  and  at  the  same  time 
furnished  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.     The  frontiers  of 
Carolina  soon  feeling  the  horrible  effects  of  their  incursions, 
governor  Litdeton  determined   to  march   against   them.     On 
bearing  of  the  warlike  preparations  at  Charlestown,  the  Chero- 
kees  sent  32  of  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace.     A  council  was 
called,  and  a  conference  held  with  them  ;  but  the  governor  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  about  1400  men 
into  their  country.     At  Fort  Prince  George  he  held  a  congress  Dec  is. 
with  the  Indian  warrior  AttakullakuUa ;  and  soon  after  a  treaty  Tretty  of 
of  peace  was  concluded,  and  signed  by  the  governor  and  6  of  ^*****^ 
die  headmen  of  the  Cherokees.^ 

Governor  Pownall,  availing  himself  of  the  aid  botli  of  the  Fort  Pow- 
crown  and  of  the  province,  took  possession  of  the  country  about  JJ^^^^J* 
Penobscot  river,  and  secured  it  by  a  fort.  The  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  400  men  for  this  service,  ordering  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  forts  at  St.  George's  and  Pemaquid  should 
be  dismanded  at  the  peace.  The  governor,  with  the  provincial 
troops,  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  and  completed  his  work  without 
opposition.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  fort  was  nearly  £5000. 
Tibe  house  voted  the  governor  their  thanks  for  his  wise  measures 
in  securing  the  country  of  the  Penobscot,  and  pronounced  Fort 
Pownall  to  be  the  best  and  least  expensive  fortress  of  any  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  province.^ 

Upward  of  10,000  pounds  weight  of  raw  silk  were  received  Georgia 
this  year,  at  Savannah.*  ""^ 

1  Hewatt,  u.  215—225.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  5.  sect.  2.  Mantc,  HUt 
of  the  War.    Annual  Register  for  1760,  and  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  444—449  ;  where 

Are  copies  of  the  Treaty. Attalcullakulla  was  one  of  the  Cherolcee  Indians 

who  went  to  England  in  1730.    Annual  Register. 

S  Minot,  Mass.  ii.  52—64. 

3  Anderson.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  140.  The  raw  silk,  then  exported  from  Georgia, 
•old  at  London  from  2s.  to  8s.  a  pound  more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world.    The  filature,  or  storehouse  for  silk,  at  Savannah,  was  consumed  by 
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Massachu- 
setts. 
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1759.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  stamp  act,  in  which 
N^-s,^^^/  newspapers  were  included ;  but,  on  application  fix>m  the  printers, 
Acu  of^  the  duty  was  taken  off,  in  consideration  that  they  were  vehicles 
of  knowledge  and  necessary  informaUon.  Having  three  years 
before  passed  an  act  for  granting  ti  lottery  to  raise  2100  dollars 
towards  paving  and  repairing  Boston  Neck,  it  now  passed  an  act 
for  granting  a  lottery  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  pshring  the 
high  way  from  Boston  line  to  meeting  house  hill  in  Roxbury ;  and 
another  for  granting  a  lottery  for  raising  the  causeway  of  Sudbury, 
and  for  building  a  bridge  over  Sudbury  river.^ 
Acreiius.         A  Description  of  the  Swedish  Congregations  in  America,  by 

Israel  Acreiius,  was  printed  at  Stockholm.^ 
w.*Pe^^^^      Sir  William  Pepperell,  baronet,  died,  at  his  seat  in  Kittery, 
ou.'  ^^^^'  aged  63  years.^ 

1760. 

M.  de  Levi  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Qucbcc  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submis- 
attempu  to  sion  of  Canada.  The  main  body  of  the  French  anny,  which, 
Quebec.  ^^^^^  ^^^  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal, 
and  which  still  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  had  been 
reinforced  by  6000  Canadian  militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians. 
With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Quebec.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitering,  he  found 
the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive, that  he  postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of 
Apnl,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as 

fire  in  1768,  with  a  quantity  of  raw  silk,  and  70401b8.  of  cocoons  or  silk  baOs. 
The  wdd^t  of  silk  balls  received  at  that  filature  in  1757,  was  10521b8.  only. 
Eliot  on  Field  Husbandry,  Essay  vi. 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology.  The  sum  to  be  raised  for  Sudbuiy  was  £827. 
The  causeway  was  to  be  raised^three  feet  hi^er  than  it  dien  was. 

9  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Collin,  Rector  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  Penn^lvania. 
Dr.  Collin  informs  me,  that  the  author  was  **  a  regpectable  Rector  of  die  Quistiiia 
Church,'*  and  commends  his  Description  as  a  valuable  work. 

3  Stevens'  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Sir  William  was  the  son  of 
William  Pepperell,  who  was  a  native  of  Cornwall  in  England.  The  father  ***m<i 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1676,  and  settled  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  as  a 
fisherman.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Kittery  Point,  where  he  became  a  yntf 
wealthy  merchant,  and  died  in  1784.  William,  his  only  son,  was  bom  in  tlie 
District  of  Bfaine,  and  bred  a  merchant.  About  the  year  1727,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  was  annually  reelected  82  years  untfl  hif 
death.  He  had  «  a  vigorous  frame,  and  a  mind  of  a  firm  texture,  and  of  great 
calnmess  in  danger."  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  Providence  of  God,  anl 
ascribed  his  unparalleled  success,  in  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  God  of 
armies.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  splendid  and  memorable  achievement,  that 
king  George  II.  conferred  on  him  Uie  title  and  dignihr  of  baronet  of  Criwt 
Britain ;  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of  New  Englmd. 
and  Moore,  Coll.  ii.  85,  86.    Eliot  and  AHen,  Biog. 
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to  admit  t  lnuisp(»tation  by  water,  his  artiDeryy  military  stores,  1760. 
and  heavy  baggage,  were  embarked  at  Mootreal,  and  fell  dowo 
the  river  imder  convoy  of  six  frigates ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  after  a 
march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  arrov  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  General  Murray,  to  whom  the 
care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest  had  been  entrusted, 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it ;  but  his  troops  had 
suflfered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that,  instead  of  5000,  the 
original  number  of  his  garrison,  there  were  not  at  this  time  above 
3000  men  fit  fer  service.  With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he 
resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
April  marched  out  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where,  near 
Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French  under  M.  de  Levi  with  great 
impetuosity.  He  was  received  with  firmness ;  and,  after  a  nerce 
encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked  and  in  danger  of  beine 
surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  he  caUed  off  bis  troops,  and 
retired  into  the  city.  In  this  action  the  k>ss  of  the  English  was 
near  1000  men ;  and  that  of  the  Freix^h  still  greater.  The 
French  general  bst  no  time  in  improving  his  victory.  On  the 
very  evening  of  the  battle,  he  opened  trenches  before  the  town ; 
but  it  was  the  1 1th  of  May  befiire  he  could  moimt  his  batteries, 
and  bring  his  gtms  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  By  that  time 
general  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  had 
completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so  numerous  an  artillery 
on  his  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  tbo 
besiegers,  and  in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.  A  British 
fleet  most  opportunely  arriving  a  few  days  after,  M.  de  Levi 
immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  precipitately  retired  to  IklontreaL 
Here  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  gavenK>r  general  of  Canada, 
had  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last 
stand.  For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and 
coOected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  cokxiy. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Amherst  was  diligently  engaeed  in  PhaiMrf 
prosecuting  measures  for  the  entire  subversion  of^  the  F  rench  STiEeSitl 
power  in  Canada.    During  the  winter  he  had  made  arrange-  AmbcnL 
ments  to  bring  the  armies  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Lake   Ontario,  to  act   against  Montreal.      Colonel   Haviland, 
by  his  orders,  sailed  witli  a  detachment  from  Crown  Point,  took 
possessbn  of  Isle  Aux  Noix,  which  he  found  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  proceeded  thence  for  Montreal ;  wliile  Amherst  with 
his  own  division,  consisting  of  about  10,000  regulars  and  pro- 
vmcials,  left  the  frontier  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  Osweeo, 
where  he  was  joined  by  1000  Indians  of  the  Six  nations,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.     Embarking  with  bis  entire  army  on  Lake  xng,  la 
Ontario,  and  taking  in  his  way  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale,  he  arrived 
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at  Montreal,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passsage,^  on  the 
same  day  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  from  Que- 
bec. The  two  generals  met  no  opposition  in  disembarking  their 
troops ;  and,  by  a  happy  concurrence  in  the  execution  of  a  well 
concerted  plan,,  colonel  Haviland  joined  them  with  his  detach- 
ment the  next  day. 

The  strength  of  these  combined  armies,  and  the  masterly  dis- 
positions made  by  the  commanders,  convincing  M.  de  Vaudreuii 
that  resistance  would  be  ineffectual,  he  demanded  a  capitulation; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
nac,  and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Canada,  were 
surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  After  the  capitulation, 
brigadier  general  Gage  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  with  a 
garrison  of  2000  men ;  and  general  Murray  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  his  garrison  was  augmented  to  4000.^ 

The  destruction  of  an  armament,  ordered  out  from  France  in 
aid  of  Canada,  completed  the  annihilation  of  the  French  power 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  armament,  consistmg 
of  one  frigate  of  30  guns,  two  large  store  ships,  and  19  sail  of 
smaller  vessels,  learning,  before  its  arrival  on  the  coast,  that  a 
British  squadron  had  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  thought  proper 
to  take  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Acadie. 
Captain  Byron,  senior  officer  of  the  ships  at  Louisbourg,  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence,  sailed  immediately  with  five  ships,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  together  with  two  batteries,  and  200 
houses ;  and  desolated  the  French  Acadian  settlements.^ 

Early  in  the  present  year,  when  joyous  celebrations  of  the 
peace  with  the  Cherokees  were  scarcely  concluded,  governor 
Littleton  was  informed,  that  fresh  hostilities  had  been  committed 
by  tlie  Cherokees,  who  had  killed  14  men  within  a  mile  of  Fort 


1  There  were  lost  ia  the  passage  some  artHIeiy  and  stores,  46  batteauz,^  17 
whale  boats,  a  row  galley,  and  above  80  men. 

S  Russel,  V.  Lett  34.  Marshall,  i.  c.  18.  Uniy.  Hist  xl.  244—246.  On  tiiif 
p-eat  occasion,  the  orders  of  general  Amherst,  dated  "  Camp  before  Montreal^ 
8  September,  1760,"  announce  to  the  army :  "  The  general  sees  with  infinita 
pleasure  the  successes,  which  have  crowned  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  hit 
majesty's  troops  and  faithful  subjects  in  North  America.  The  marquis  Vaudreuii 
has  capitulated  the  troops  of  France  in  Canada ;  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  are  not  to  serve  during  the  war.  The  whole  country  submits  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  armies  are  all  entitled  to  the  genenl't 
thanks  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  assures  them,  that  he  will  take  the  first  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  acquainting  his  majesty  with  the  zeal  and  bravery,  which  have  alwiyi 
been  exerted  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  and  provincial  troopty 
and  also  by  his  faithful  Indian  allies.  The  general  is  confident  that  yvhea  m 
troops  are  informed,  that  the  countnr  is  the  Icing's,  they  will  not  disgrace  them- 
selves by  the  least  appearance  of  inhumanity  or  unsoldierlike  behaviour  of 
taking  any  plunder ;  but  that  the  Canadians,  now  become  British  subiects,  maj 
feci  the  good  effects  of  his  majesty's  protection."  Copied  from  the  Ordeiilf 
Book  of  captain  Holmes. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  247.    Wynne,  li.  177. 
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Prince  George.  The  war  aooa  becoming  general,  an  expreai  1700. 
was  sent  to  general  Amberst,  the  conunander  in  chief  in  America, 
acquainting  him  with  the  distressed  state  of  Carolina,  and  im- 
ploring his  assistance.  A  battalion  of  Highlanders  and  ibur 
companies  of  the  Roval  Scots  were  accordingly  sent,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Af ootgomery ,  for  the  relief  of  that  province. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  Montgomery  landed  hb  troops  in  Caro- 
lina, and  encamped  at  Monk's  Comer.  A  few  weeks  after  hb 
arrival,  he  marched  to  the  Congarees,  where  he  was  joined  by  |[2i  w? 
the  whole  force  of  the  province,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  ••  Njj^ 
Cherokee  country.  After  burning  all  the  towns  in  the  Lower  £if^*^ 
nation,  in  which  60  Indians  were  killed  and  40  made  prisoners, 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince  Creorge,  wnich  was 
invested  by  the  savages.  After  relieving  that  fort,  finding  the 
Indians  not  disposed  to  listen  to  proposals  of  accommodation,  he 
inarched  forward  through  the  dismal  wilderness,  where  he  en- 
cotmtered  many  hardships  and  dangers,  until  he  came  within  five 
miles  of  Etchoe,  the  lowest  town  in  the  middle  settlements. 
Here  he  found  a  deep  valley,  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Colonel  Morrison,  who  commanded  a  company  oi  rangers,  had 
orders  to  advance  and  scour  the  thicket ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  it,  when  the  Indians,  springing  from  their  covert,  fired 
upon  them,  and  killed  the  captain  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers  being  now  ordered  to  advance  against 
the  invisible  enemy,  a  heavy  fire  began  on  both  sides.  Colond 
Montgomery,  finding  the  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  great,  and 
their  determination  to  dispute  this  pass  obstinate,  ordered  the 
Royal  Scots  to  advance  between  the  enemy  and  a  rising  eround 
OD  the  right,  while  the  Highlanders  marched  toward  the  left,  to 
sustain  the  infantry  and  grenadiers.  The  Indians  at  length  giving 
way,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  a  hill,  continuing  stiU  to 
retreat,  as  the  army  advanced  ;  Montgomery  gave  orders  to  the 
fine  to  (ace  about  and  march  direcdy  for  Etchoe.  The  enemy, 
observing  this  movement,  got  behind  the  hill,  and  ran  to  alarm 
their  wives  and  children.  Perceiving  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
of  a  farther  pursuit,  the  English  commander  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  great  regularity  to  Fort  Prince 
George.  During  tlie  action,  which  continued  above  an  hour, 
colonel  Montgomery  had  20  men  killed,  and  76  wounded. 

To  revenge  this  invasion,  the  Cherokees  blockaded  Fort  Cherokeet 
Loudoun,  situated  near  the  confines  of  Virginia.  This  post,  jjj^^j^. 
consisting  of  200  men,  commanded  by  captain  Demere,  being  • 

150  miles  from  Charlestown,  was  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  English.  The  garrison,  having  subsisted  some 
time  on  horseflesh,  was  ultimately  reduced  to  such  extremity. 
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as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  on  capitulation.  The 
troops  were  to  march  out  with  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
to  be  conducted  to  Virginia,  or  Fort  Prince  George ;  but,  after 
marching  about  15  miles  from  the  fort,  they  were  at  night  de- 
sened  by  their  attendants,  and  the  next  morning  surrounded  by 
the  Indians,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  accompanied 
with  the  most  hideous  yells.  Captain  Demer^  with  three  other 
officers,  and  about  26  privates,  fell  at  the  first  onset.  The  rest 
were  made  prisoners;  and,  after  being  kept  some  time  in  a 
miserable  state  of  captivity,  were  redeemed  by  the  province  at  a 
great  expense.  The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  bring  into  the 
field  3000  warriors.* 

Governor  Pownall,  appointed  to  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  returned  to  England  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  commission,  leaving  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  hands  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.  The  governor's 
administration,  though  short,  was  very  successful  and  popular. 
When  he  embarked,  both  houses  attended  him  in  a  body  to  hb 
barge,  with  every  appropriate  testimony  of  respect.  During  the 
short  time  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  administration,  measures  for 
raising  the  army  were  assiduously  prosecuted ;  the  prudential 
concerns  of  the  province  were  carefully  arranged  and  method- 
ized ;  and  a  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  prevailed.  On  the  4th  of  August  Francis  Ber- 
nard arrived,  with  the  commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  governed  the  province  of  New  Jersey  very  acceptably,  this 
advancement  was  considered  as  a  just  reward  for  his  services.' 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  214—289.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  444-449.  In  the  action  near  £tdioe» 
the  English  claimed  the  victory ;  but  it  hardly  belonged  to  thenu  Adair  [186] 
save,  tluit  they  were  defeated,  and  that  another  such  action  must  inevitably  hare 
nuned  the  whole  army. 

9  Minot,  ii.  62—65,  70,  76.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  «  History  of  the  Dispute  with 
America,  from  its  origin  in  1764,**  illustrates  this  part  of  our  colonial  histoiy^— > 
Dr.  Franldin,  who  was  known  to  have  great  influence  in  the  province  of  Peon* 
sylvania,  was  in  Boston  in  1764,  and  Mr.  Shirley  communicated  to  him  Aa 

Erofound  secret,  the  great  design  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  act  of  pailiaiiMiiL 
^r.  Franldin  sent  the  §|ovemor  an  answer,  with  remarks  upon  his  scheme.  The 
remarks  showed  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  contemplated  measttre,  and 
the  extreme  dissatisfaction  it  would  probably  give  to  the  people  of  Amerfet. 
One  of  his  last  remarks  was,  "  That  the  colonists  have,  at  the  hazard  of  tiMr 
lives  and  fortunes,  extended  the  dominions,  and  increased  the  commerce  and 
riches  of  the  mother  country;  Uiat  therefore  the  colonists  do  not  deserve  to  he 
deprived  of  the  native  rights  of  Britons,  the  rizht  of  beine  taxed  onfy  by  te|m* 
sentatlves  chosen  by  themselves." — **  Whemer  the  mmistry  at  home  or  te 

Eto  here,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  **  were  discouraged  by  these  masteriy  remarkt»  or 
any  other  cause,  the  project  of  taxing  tnc  colonies  was  laid  aside ;  Mr. 
Hey  was  removed  from  his  government,  and  Mr.  Pownall  was  placed  in  fail 
stead.  Mr.  Pownall  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  our  constitution,  and  wcmUM 
to  have  had  an  aversion  to  all  plots  against  either.  There  were  those,  however, 
in  the  province,  who  raised  discontents,  and  made  him  uneasy  in  his 
Averse  to  wrangline,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled ;  and  after  some  time,  Mr. 
nard  was  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  the  chair  of  this  province." 
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An  act  was  passed  by  the  legisbture  of  Georgia,  and  approved     1760. 
by  the  king,  ^  for  stamping,  inqprintiDg,  issuing,  and  making  cur-  v^%<^%/ 
rent  the  sum  of  £7410  sterling,  in  W>^^  bills  of  credit,  and  for  Gmi^ 
applying  and  sinking  the  same.^^    TWty  seven  vessels  cleared 
out  from  Georgia  this  year ;  and  the  exports  of  the  province 
amounted  to  £20,852  sterling.* 

The  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lmcoln,  m  the  Province  of  ^j^^^*^  ^ 
Maine,  were  formed  this  ^ear ;  and  the  town  of  Pownalborough,  ''*^* 
in  the  latter  county,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  estimated  at  above  n.E^iuid. 
500,000 ;  the  congregational  churches  at  about  530.^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  raged  GmtTin 
with  such  violence,  that,  in  about  four  hours,  it  destroyed  nearly  ^ 
a  tenth  part  of  the  town.^ 

Deputies  from  the  Penobscot  Indians  on  the  one  part,  and  Si^ 
governor  Pownall  on  the  other,  signed  articles  of  agreement  in  mchiT^ 
the  council  chamber  in  Boston.     By  these  articles  those  Indians  diam. 
acknowledged  themselves,  ^^  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations, 
subjects  01  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."    By  the  account  of 
these  deputies,  their  tribe  then  consisted  of  five  sachems  and  73 
warriors.® 

Greorge  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  Dmtb  oT 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  and  was  sue-  AooSiioD 

ceeded  by  Georee  III.^  ofOeonn 
rii. 

1  StokM,  268. 

*  Stilef,  MS.  Lit  Diaiy. 

3  Sulfiyan,  166, 168.    Fleet's  Redster. 

4  Stilef,  Chiistiin  Union  (2d  e£t),  180, 142.  **  The  pment  st&te  of  our 
daaomiiiatioiif  at  to  numbers  for  the  year  1760,  is  nearly  this :  In  Maasachusetti 
are  ahore  800  congregational  churches ;  in  Connecticut,  170 ;  in  New  Hamp- 
■hire,  48 ;  which,  with  those  in  this  colony  [Rhode  Island],  form  a  body  of 
about  ftSO  churches.'* 

8  IfiooC  ii.  88—60.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iU.  271 ;  iv.  189.  This  confli^ 
gratioo,  still  denominated  the  Great  Fire,  began  by  accident  in  Comhill,  opposite 
to  WDHams'  Court,  and,  beside  sweeping  away  the  buildings  in  that  direction 
to  the  water,  it  widened  to  the  southward,  and,  taking  in  the  lower  part  of  Milk 
Street,  extended  to  Fort  Hill  and  the  South  Battery ;  and  turning  on  king  Street, 
lan  from  the  comer  opposite  to  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  and  destroyed 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  nearly  down  to  Long  Wharf. 
There  were  consume  174  dwelling  houses,  175  warehouses  and  other  buiki- 
ings,  with  merchandise,  furniture,  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of  £71,112. 
7ff.  Zd.  and  220  families  were  compelled  to  look  to  their  neighbours  for  shelter. 
A  contribution,  by  a  brief,  was  made  throughout  the  province;  £8000  was 
allowed  out  of  the  excise  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  £1100  was 
remitted  to  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  abatement  of  their  taxes.  The  assembly 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  K>r  granting  the  sufferers  £2500 ;  and  thegovera- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  gave  for  the  same  charitable  purpose  £1500.  T%e  col- 
lective donations  from  every  quarter  amounted  to  £17,756.  15s.  8<2. 

6  Boston  Post  Boy,  No.  144.  The  articles  were  signed  (29  April)  by  Ke- 
howret,  Joseph  Marie,  Zechetien,  and  Zachebesen.  The  fort  which  governor 
PownaH  built  the  preceding  year  at  Penobscot,  and  a  spirited  message  wUdi 
ho  ttien  sent  to  the  Indians,  doubtless  had  their  effect 

7  Blair,  Chron.    Smollett,  b.  8.  c  14.    Bisset,  i.  c.  1. 
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In  Massachusetts,  afiairs  were  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  it  was  soon  found,  was  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
were  for  strengthening  the  royal  authority  in  America,  and  for 
adopting  the  various  plans  of  revenue  and  prerogative,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  perseveringly,  but  unsuccessiully,  attempted 
in  succeeding  years.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  lieutenant 
governor  Hutchinson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall, 
was  now  raised  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  peculiar  advantage 
for  an  agency  in  the  public  affairs,  which  was  not  less  influential 
than  disastrous.  Beside  one  dispute  between  governor  Bernard 
and  the  general  court,  about  abuses  in  the  department  of  the 
revenue,  another  arose  concerning  writs  of  assistance.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  by  one  of  the 
custom  house  officers,  that,  as  they  could  not  fully  exercise  their 
offices  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty's  service  and  the  laws  in 
such  case  require,  that  court  would  grant  writs  of  assistance,  to 
aid  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gridley,  as  king's* 
attorney,  maintained  the  legality  of  this  writ,  as  well  on  the 
practice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  proviuce,  as  on  that  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Thacher,  an  eminent  lawyer,  being  ordered 
by  the  court  to  search  for  precedents,  reported,  that  he  found 
no  such  writ  in  the  ancient  books ;  and  that  the  most  material 
question  was.  Whether  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer  was  good 
ground  for  this  Court.  Mr.  Otis  appeared  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  who  had  presented  a  counter  petition.  His  plea  at  once 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  presents  a  very  interesting 
example  of  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  die  cause  of 
American  liberty  was  thus  early  vindicated.  Of  the  writ  of 
assistance,  he  observed  :  "  It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English  liberty  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that  ever  was  found  in  an 
English  law  book.  ...  I  shall  not  think  much  of  my  pains  in 
this  cause,  as  I  engaged  in  it  from  principle.     I  was  solicited  to 

nue  this  cause  as  Advocate  General ;  and  because  I  would  not» 
lave  been  charged  with  desertion  from  my  office.  To  this 
charge  I  can  give  a  very  sufficient  answer.  I  renounced  that 
office,  and  I  argue  this  cause,  from  the  same  principle ;  and  I 
argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  tavour  of  British 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth 
declaring  from  his  throne,  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton^ 
and  tliat  the  privileges  of  the  people  are  dearer  to  him  than  th& 
most  valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  <q[K 
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position  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  former     1761. 
periods  of  English  history,  cost  one  king  of  England  his  head,   s^^^/m^ 
and  another,  his  throne." 

^  In  the  6rst  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being  directed  '  to  all  and 
abgular  justices,  sheriffi,  constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  sub- 
jects ;'  so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject  in  the  king's 
dominions.  Ever}'  one  with  this  writ  may  be  a  tyrant :  if  this 
conunission  be  leeal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner  also  may  control, 
imprison,  or  muroer  any  one  within  the  realm.  In  the  next  place, 
it  IS  perpetual ;  there  is  no  return.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no 
person  for  his  dojngs.  Every  man  may  reign  secure  in  his  petty 
tyranny,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  him,  until  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in  his  soul. 
In  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this  writ,  in  the  day  time,  may 
enter  all  houses,  shops,  be.  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.  Fourthly,  by  this  writ  not  only  deputies  &lc.  but  even  their 
menial  servants,  are  albwed  to  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but 
to  have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ;  to  be  the 
servant  of  servants,  the  most  despicable  of  God's  creation  i  Now 
one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  Englisii  liberty  is  the  free* 
dom  of  one's  house.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  whilst 
be  is  quiet,  be  is  as  well  guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle. 
This  writ,  if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  anniliilate 
this  privilege.  Custom  house  officers  may  enter  our  houses 
when  they  please ;  we  are  commanded  to  permit  tlieir  entry. 
Their  menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars,  and 
every  thing  in  their  way;  and  whether  riiey  break  through 
malice  or  revenge,  no  man,  no  court,  can  inquire.  Bare  sus- 
pknon  without  oath  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  Thus  reason  and  the  con- 
stitution are  both  against  this  writ.  Let  us  see  what  autliority  there 
is  for  it.  Not  more  than  one  instance  can  be  found  of  it  in  all 
our  law  books ;  and  that  was  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary  power, 
viz.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  Star  Chamber  powers  were 
poshed  to  extremity  by  some  ignorant  clerk  of  die  Exchequer. 
But,  had  this  writ  been  in  any  book  whatever,  it  would  have 
been  illegal.  All  precedents  are  under  tlie  control  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law."* 

The  aminient  of  Mr.  Otis  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours.  President 
The  late  President  Adams  heard  this  plea,  and  gave  a  summary  A<**"»*» 
of  it,  of  which   the  following  is   but  an  outline.     Mr.  Adams  ofOtit*t 
divides  it  into  five  parts.     1.  An  exordium,  containing  an  apology  afgumenu 
for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  advocate  general  in  the  court 
of  admiralty ;  and  for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  crown,  and  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the 


I  Blinot,  Masf .  ii.  c.  4. 
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1761.  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem.  2.  A  dissertation  on  the  rights 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  3.  From  individual  independence 
he  proceeded  to  association.  "  When  general  councils  and  de- 
liberadons  commenced,  the  objects  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mutual  defence  and  security  of  every  individual  for  his  life, 
his  liberty,  and  his  property. — He  asserted  these  rights  to  be 
derived  only  from  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature :  that  they 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by  any  laws,  pacts, 
contracts,  covenants,  or  stipulations,  which  man  could  devise.'' 
4.  These  principles  and  these  rights  were  wrought  into  the 
English  constitution,  as  fundamental  laws.  ^^  Under  this  head 
he  went  back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
to  the  confirmations  of  it  in  parliament,  and  the  executions  or- 
dained against  the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the 
Jameses  and  Charleses,  and  to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  the  revolution.  .  .  .  He  asserted,  that  our  ances- 
tors, as  British  subjects,  and  we,  their  descendants,  as  British 
subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those  rights,  by  the  British  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  charter, 
as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or  Bristol,  or  any  part  of 
England ;  and  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  tliem  by  any  phan* 
tom  of  '  virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fiction  of  law  or 
poliucs,  or  any  monkish  trick  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy."  5.  He 
then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one  by  one,  and  demonstrated, 
that  if  they  were  considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all 
our  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  every  right  of  nature, 
and  the  English  constitution,  and  the  charter  of  the  province.—* 
'^  The  last  ground  taken  by  him  in  commenting  on  the  later  acts 
of  trade,  was  their  incompatibility  with  the  charter  of  the  Colony. 
He  went  over  the  history  of  the  charters.  In  pointing  out  the 
violent  infringement  of  them,  from  Dummer's  Defence  of  the 
New  England  Charters,  he  bestowed  many  just  praises  on  that 
excellent  work.  In  thus  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  charters 
and  the  colony,  he  fell  naturally  on  the  merit  of  its  founders,  in 
undertaking  so  perilous,  arduous,  and  almost  desperate  an  enter- 
prise ;  in  *  disforesting  bare  creation,'  in  conciliating  and  necessa- 
rily contending  with  Indian  natives,  in  purchasing,  rather  than 
conquering,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  at  their  ^own  expense,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brows,  at  the  hazard  and  sacrifice  of  theb 
own  lives ;  without  the  smallest  aid,  assistance,  or  comfort  from 
the  government  of  England,  or  from  England  itself  as  a  nation ; 
on  the  contrary,  meeting  with  constant  jealousy,  envy,  iolrigue 
against  their  charier,  their  religion,  and  all  their  privileges.  He 
reproached  the  nation,  parliament,  and  king  with  mjustice,  illiber- 
ality,  ingratitude,  and  oppression  in  their  conduct  towards  tUs 
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touotrji  b  a  stjle  of  oratory  that  I  never  beard  equalled  in  this     1761. 
or  any  other  country.^  n^*v^-^/ 

The  court  adjourned  for  coosideratioo,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Coait  ad- 
term  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  pronounced  the  o|Mnioo:  ^^The  ^^^H^^^ 
Court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs  of  assistance,  and  can  tkw. 
see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ ;  hut  as  the  practice  in  England 
is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to 
the  next  term,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  know  the  result.'' 

This  was  an  admirable  occasion  for  tlie  display  of  legal 
knowledge,  of  pure  patriotism,  and  of  powerful  eloquence ;  and 
the  qieaker  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  vital  influence  of 
tins  speech  upon  the  community  cannot  be  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  in  Mr.  Adams's  own  words  :  ^M  do  say  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  Mr.  Otis's  oration  ae:ainst  writs  of  assistance, 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life."^ 

Tlie  war  with  the  Cherokees  still  continued,  a  great  majority  War  whh 
of  that  high  spirited  nation  spuming  every  offer  of  peace.    Colonel  |^  (^n>- 
Montgomery  havii^  embarked  for  England,  the  command  of  the  tiBMt. 
Highlanders  devolved  on  lieutenant  cofenel  James  Grant ;  who, 
leceivkig  orders  to  return  to  the  relief  of  Carolina,  landed  at 
Cbarleslown  early  this  year,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
A  provincial  regiment  was  raised,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  forces ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  Indian  allies, 
ecwMiel  Grant  mustered  in  all  about  2600  men.     With  this  for-  coL  Gnwt 
midable  army  he  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  27th  of  isarcbM  m- 
May ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  began  his  march  from  tliat  fort  £^||^^^ 
for  the  Cherokee  towns.     Captain  Kennedy,  with  90  Indians 
and  30  woodmen,  painted  like  Indians,  had  orders  to  march  in 
fiont,  and  scour  the  woods ;  next  followed  the  light  infantry  and 
about  60  rangers,  consisting  in  all  of  about  200  men  ;  then  suc- 
oeeded  the  main  body  of  the  army.     The  troops,  by  forced 
marches,  passed  two  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  with6ut  a  shot 
from  the  enemy;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  advancing  near  the 
pboe  where  cobnel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  preceding 
year,  the  Indian  allies  in  the  van  guard  observed  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees,  posted  on  a  hill  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and 

Sve  an  alarm.     Instantly  the  savages,  rushing  down,  began  to 
e  on  the  advanced  guard  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  recov- 


1  Todoi^B  Life  of  James  Otis,  c.  6.  Minot,  on  the  ■uthority  of  the  Suprem* 
Cooit  Records,  says,  *'  the  writ  of  assistance  was  granted.*'  Mr.  Adams  uyu, 
when  the  next  term  came,  **  no  judf^ment  was  pronounced,  nothing  was  said 
alNnit  writi  of  assistance.  But  it  was  generally  reported  and  understood,  that 
the  Court  clandestinely  granted  them,  and  the  custom  house  officers  bad 
them  io  fai  their  pockets,  though  I  never  kocw  that  they  darod  to  produce  and 
esMenlt  them  in  my  one  instance." 
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1761.    ered  their  heights.     As  the  troops  advanced,  a  large  party  of 
v.^'v^^^  Indians  brisklj  fired  on  them  from  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river 
on  their  left.     While  the  line  faced  about  and  gave  their  whole 
charge  to  these  Indians,  colonel  Grant  ordered  a  party  to  march 
June  10.      up  the  hill,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  heights.     The  en- 
gag^ent""  gagement  soon  became  general,  and  was  continued  with  great 
spirit  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven,  when  the  Cherokees 
began  to  give  way.     They  were  pursued,  and  a  scattering  fire 
was  kept  up  until  two,  when  they  disappeared.     Of  colonel 
Grant's  army  between  50  and  60  men  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not  ascertained.     After  the  action, 
Etchoc  and  colonel  Grant  proceeded  to  the  adjacent  town  of  Etchoe,  which 
other  Che-   he  reached  about  midnight ;  and,  the  next  day,  reduced  it  to 
biiraV°'^°*  ashes.     Every  other  town,  in  the  middle  setdements,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  the  magazines  and  the  cornfields  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  miserable  savages  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence among  the  barren  mountains.     A  few  days  after  colonel 
Grant's  return  to  Fort  Prince  George,  AttakullakuUa,  attended 
by  other  Cherokee  chieftains,  came  to  his  camp,  and  solicited 
Peace  con-  peace.     Articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  drawn  up ;  and,  not 
eluded.       long  after,  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  lieutenant  governor 
Bull  and  council,  and  the  same  Indian  chiefs,  at  Ashley  Ferryi 
with  mutual  expressions  of  hope,  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rivers  run.    This  reduction  of  the  Chero- 
kees was  among  the  last  humbling  strokes,  given  to  the  power  of 
France  in  North  America.^ 
Whirlwind       In  the  month  of  May  a  whirlwind,  the  most  violent  and  dread- 
in  aro  ina.  f^j  ^j^^^  ^^^^  j^^  j  ^^^^  known,  was  experienced  near  Charlestown, 

the  capital  of  Carolina.  Passing  down  Ashley  river,  it  ploughed 
the  waters  to  the  bottom,  and  laid  bare  the  channel.  The  town 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  desolated ;  but  it  providential^ 
escaped.  A  fleet  of  40  sail  of  loaded  ships,  lying  at  anchor  in 
Rebellion  road  about  four  miles  below  the  town,  waiting  a  fair 
wind  to  sail  for  England,  was  threatened  with  destruction ;  but 
the  whirlwind,  passing  in  an  oblique  direction,  struck  a  part 
only  of  the  fleet,  sunk  five  vessels  in  an  instant,  and  dismasted 
eleven  ships.^ 
Earth-  On  the  12lh  of  March,  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning, 

quake.        ^^^  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  all  the  New  England 

colonies.^ 
Violent  A  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  on  the  23d  of  October, 

Boston"*      ^'^  great  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  wharves,  and  mercban- 

— — 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  244—254.     Univ.  Hist.  xl.  460.     Wynne,  ii.  283. 
9  Hewatt,  ii.  256.    The  damage  was  computed  at  £20,000  sterling. 
3  PerabertOD,  MS.  Chronology.    Memoirs  Amer.  Academy,  i.  278,  279. 
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dise  in  Boston,  and  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.    A  shock  of    1761. 
an  earthquake  was  soon  after  fek  there,  and  in  the  neighbouriog  s^-v-^^ 
towns. 

A  wooden  bridge,  of  a  new  construction,  was  bulk  o^er  York  Bridgt  off«r 
river,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.*  '*^'* 

There  was  an  emigration,  ttiis  year,  from  New  England  to  Enign- 
Nova  Scotia.    There  also  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  from  tJie  north  Jj^g^i^ 
of  Ireland,  for  settlement,  200  souls.* 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Newport  was  888 ;  of  snia  nf 
warehouses  and  other  buildings,  439  ;  of  polls  from  16  years  and  S*uC!Si 
upwards,  1250;  of  slaves,  from  14  to  45  years,  GG6.' 

The  American  Gazetter,  in  three  volumes  ;^  and  tlie  Interest  PubUcA- 
of  Great  Britain  considered,  with  regard  to  her  Colonies,  and  the  ^^*'"*' 
Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  were  published  at  London.^ 

The  drought  of  summer,  in  this  and  the  following  year,  was  ScTen 
so  great  in  the  northern  American  cobnies,  as  to  cut  short  the  <^'^'*>^ 
crops,  and  render  supplies  from  abroad  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  drought  of  tliis  year,  a  fire  raged  in  the  woods,  in  tiie 
towns  of  Barrington  and  Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
passed  over  mto  the  county  of  York,  burning  several  weeks  with 
irresistible  fury.  A  plentiful  rain,  falling  in  August,  extinguished 
iL  An  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  timber  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  conflagration.^ 

1  CoD.  Mms.  Hift.  Soc.  iii.  11.  It  iitaiids  on  pilet  driven  into  the  bed  of  tho 
iif«r,  and  if  26  feet  wide,  and  about  270  feet  lonf;,  exclusiive  of  the  wharves  at 
Mch  end  of  it,  which  reach  to  the  channel.  It  fitandu  on  13  piein  of  four  piles, 
or  potts,  in  ■  pier.  The  model  of  framing  and  method  of  drivins;  the  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  waa  invented  by  major  S;imucl  ScwaU,  a  native  of  the  town 
oTYofk. 

a  Slilea,  MS.  Six  vessels  failed  from  Boston ;  four  from  Newport  (  R.  Island ) ; 
one  or  two  from  New  London ;  and  some  **  from  atwut  Plymoulli.**  Dr.  Stiles, 
from  die  best  information  he  obtained,  supposed  the  cmigratioiM  in  theiic  vessels 
to  be  about  as  follow :  From  Boston,  200 ;  Newport,  100 ;  Plymouth,  180 ; 
New  London,  100 ;  total,  5H0  houIs. 

'  Ibiii.    "  Sept.  1761 ;  accordin<r  to  valuation." 

4  Biblioth.  Americana,  144. 

5  Fnnklin's  Works,  iv.  39 — 82.  In  1760,  upon  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
France,  the  earl  of  Bath  addressed  a  Letter  to  Two  Great  Slen  (Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  dalce  of  Newcastle)  on  the  terms  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  ne- 

Ktiation.  He  preferred  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  to  acquisitions  in  the  West 
dief .  In  the  same  year  tliere  appeared  Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  the  earl  of 
Bath,  containing  opposite  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects.  At  this  moment 
Dr.  Franklin  stepped  into  the  controversy,  and  wrote  '*  Hie  Interest  of  Great 
Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her  Colonics,  &c."  commonly  styled  **  The 
Canada  PamphlcL"  The  ar^mcnts  he  used  appear  to  have  carried  wci|i;ht 
with  them  at  the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris ;  for  Canada  was  kept  by  the 
peace.     lb.  N. 

^  Belknap,  N.  Ilamp.  ii.  308.  It  is  iuftly  observed,  as  a  si^al  favour  of  di- 
vine Providence,  that,  during  the  colonial  war  with  the  French  in  the  preceding 
years,  the  seasons  were  fruitful,  and  the  colonies  were  able  to  supply  tlieir  own 
troopfl  with  provifiioDf ,  and  the  British  fleetf  and  armief  with  relrefhmentf .    lb. 
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William  Dummer,  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, died,  aged  83  ;^  Samuel  Davies,  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  aged  37;^  and  P.  Charlevoix,  the  historian  of 
New  France,  aged  77  years.' 

1762. 

The  Eng-  The  war  against  the  French  on  the  continent  of  North 
MarUoico  •  America  being  decisively  finished,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared,  on  an  expedition  against  Martinico. 
Eleven  battalions  were  drawn  from  New  York ;  a  considerable 
draught  was  made  from  the  garrison  of  Belleide ;  and  all  the 
troops  that  had  been  cantoned  in  the  Leeward  islands,  were 
ordered  to  the  rendezvous  at  Barbadoes.  General  Moncktoa 
was  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces ;  rear  admiral  Rod- 
ney, to  command  the  marine.     The  expedition  was  completely 


1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    He  wis  hiehly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  benefi- 
cence ;  and  he  left^  considerable  part  of  nis  estate  to  pious  and  charitable 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  Dummer  academy  at  Newbury. 

9  President  Davies  was  of  NewcasUe  on  the  Delaware.  In  1748  he 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  at  which  place  and  its  Tidnily 
his  labours  were  attended  with  remarkable  success.  In  1769  he  vna  choei 
president  of  New  Jersey  College,  as  successor  of  president  Edwards.  Hif 
short  presidency  was  highly  useful  to  that  seminary.  He  was  exemplaiy  lor 
his  piety  and  active  zeal,  and  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  duumcter 
is  delineated  in  the  funeral  discourses  of  Drs.  Finley  and  Gibbons,  and  other 
Memoirs,  prefixed  to  Sermons  of  President  Davies  "  on  Important  SubjectB»" 
8  vols.  8vo. — sermons  so  evangelical,  persuasive,  and  popular,  as  to  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  See  idso  Allen's  Biography,  where  to  his  chaimeter  If 
subjomed  a  list  of  his  publications.— -In  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Reli^oD  and 
Patriotism  the  Constituents  of  good  Soldiers,"  preached  to  captain  OTertanli 
independent  company  of  Volunteers,  raised  in  Hanover  county,  Virgphiia,  Augort 
17, 1755,  Mr.  Davies  says:  "  Our  continent  is  like  to  become  the  seat  of  wir| 
and  we,  for  the  future  (till  the  sundry  European  nations  that  have  planted 
colonies  in  it,  have  fixed  their  boundaries  by  the  sword)  have  no  other  way  kft 
to  defend  our  rights  and  privileges.  And  has  God  been  pleased  to  diiiuse  sont 
sparks  of  this  martial  fire  through  our  country  ?  I  hope  he  has :  and  tiiougk 
it  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  so  long  a  peace,  and  a  deluge  of  luzuiy  and 
pleasure,  now  I  hope  it  be^ns  to  kindle :  and  may  I  not  produce  yoo»  oiy 
brethren,  who  are  engaged  m  this  expedition,  as  instances  of  it  ? "  To  thu 
passage  is  subjoined  Sie  following  Note,  which  shows  the  discernment  of  Ike 
preacher,  and  the  high  estimate  already  formed  in  Virginia  of  the  military  talents 
and  character  of  Washington :  "  As  a  rembrkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  potek 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  nopt 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  ImpoilMK 
service  to  his  country."    See  1754. 

S  Peter-Fiancis-Xavier  de  Charlevoix  was  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  ww 
much  esteemed  by  the  Society  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  e3CteaC  of 
his  knowledge.  His  works  that  relate  to  America  are,  A  History  of  the  Uaid 
of  St.  Domingo,  2  vols.  4to.  1780 ;  History  of  Paraguay,  6  vols.  12mo ;  Geneial 
History  and  Description  of  New  France,  1744,  3  vols.  4to.  containing  the  iinidt 
of  his  own  observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Anieiicani» 
during  his  residence  in  Canada,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  firom  Quebec 
New  Orieans,  **  which  are  peculiarly  Talmble."  Nouv.  IXct  Hi^ 
CyclopmUa. 
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foccessfid.    On  the  14tb  of  Febnianr,  the  French  governor,     176S. 
M.  de  la  Touche,  delivered  up  the  whole  island  to  the  English 
general,  on  capitulation.    With  Martinico  fell  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  Ic  (te 


St,  Vincent,  and  eveiy  other  place  possessed  by  the  French  in  SIuUST 
the  extensive  chain  of  the  Caribbee  islands.^ 

War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain  against  each  Expedition 
ocber  early  in  the  year.  Before  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  JJjJ?*  *^ 
En^ish  at  Martinico  reached  England,  a  second  and  grand 
armament,  consisting  of  19  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  about 
1 50  tranmrts,  with  10,000  land  forces  on  board,  was  ready  to 
sail  for  the  reduction  of  Havana.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
was  given  to  admiral  Pococke ;  the  land  forces,  which  were  to 
be  joined  by  4000  men  from  North  America,  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Tiiis  formidable  armament, 
passing  through  the  old  channel  of  Bahama,  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  June  in  sight  of  the  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be 
stormed.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Havana  is  by  a 
narrow  channel,  the  east  side  of  which  was  secured  by  a  strong 
fort,  named  Moro;  the  west,  by  another,  called  the  Puntal. 
Lord  Albemarle  first  commenced  the  siege  of  Moro  ;  and,  after 
wiring  incredible  hardships  and  surmounting  numberless  obsta- 
des,  the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  the  covered  way ; 
made  a  lodgment  before  the  right  bastion  ;  and  sprung  a  mine, 
which,  throwing  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch,  left  open 
a  small  breach.  The  soldiers,  now  ordered  to  storm  the  place, 
mounted  the  breach  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Forbes,  jqi.  jf^ 
so(»XNted  by  lieutenant  colonel  Stuart,  and  entered  the  fort  with 
floea  order  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  disconcerted  tlie  garrison. 
Four  hundred  Spaniards  were  cither  cut  in  pieces,  or  perished  in 
attempting  to  escape  by  water  to  the  city  ;  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  received  quarter.  The  British  troops  having 
completed  their  batteries  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  the 
city,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon  being  now  ready  to  play  on  the 
Havana,  lord  Albemarle  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the 
governor  to  surrender ;  but  the  haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he 
would  bold  out  to  tlie  last  extremity.  The  batteries,  however, 
were  opened  the  next  morning  with  such  effect,  both  against  the 

1  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  195—200,  231.  Smollett,  iv.  364—370.  RiiMeH,  v.  396. 
Fort  "RoyH,  the  first  place  awsailcd  by  the  EnelUh,  capitulated  on  the  4th  d 
Febnuuy.  M.  de  la  Touche,  after  that  capitulation,  retiring  to  St.  Pierre,  a 
lmi|^  and  populous  town  on  the  same  island,  dcterniinud  to  make  his  last  stand 
there ;  but  just  when  the  English  were  al)OUt  to  einliark  for  the  reduction  of 
that  place,  he  sent  deputies  to  general  Monckton,  with  proposals  of  capitulation 
for  the  whole  islan<l.  The  entire  reduction  of  Martinico  was  effected  with  the 
loag  of  but  7  British  officers  and  aI)out  100  privates,  killed  ;  about  150  only  were 
wounded.  The  French  lost  above  1000  of  their  best  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  Martinico,  before  this  reduction  bv  the  English,  could 
iiiie  10/XM)  white  inhabitant!,  fit  to  bear  anna ;  and  had  abore  40,000  negroes. 
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1762.     town  and  fort,  that  a  deputy  was  sent  about  the  middle  of  the 

v^rv^^w/  day  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation. 

Aug.  12.      A  cessation  of  arms  immediately  ensued ;  and  the  city  of  Ha- 

Senly"    ^^"^'  ^^^  *  district  of  180  milcs  to  the  westward,  including  its 

the  EngUsh.  government,  the  Puntal  casde,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were 

surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.^ 
Mastadiu-       The  expedition  against  Martinico.  rendering  it  necessary  that 
men  for  te-  the  colonies  should  continue  their  exertions,  Massachusetts  raised 
curity  and    2000  men,  to  aid  in  securing  the  British  dominions,  and  parucu- 
defonce.      ^g^^y  ^^  conquests  in  her  neighbourhood.      Soon   alter  the 
capitulation  of  Martinico,  fears  being  entertained  lest  Canada  and 
the  American  fishery  might  be  restored  to  the  French,  the  requi- 
site additions  to  the  quota  of  this  province  were  made,  making 
the  amount  of  men  3270. 
The  French      The  French,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  landed  and  todc 
Mtf  at*'     possession  of  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  in  Newfoundland.     This  partial 
Newfound-  Conquest  was  soon  lost  by  the  recapture  of  the  posts  which  they 
^"^  held  there ;  and  all  the  advantage  they  gained  was,  the  inter- 

ruption of  the  British  fishery,  and  a  general  alarm  through  the 
colonies.^ 
Matt,  so-         The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
cieuet.        certain  persons  by  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  North  America ;" 
but  it  was  disallowed  by  the  court  of  St.  James.^    Massachusetts 
Charitable  Society  was  founded.^ 
Printing  at       Printing  was  introduced  into  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
Providence,  jjjg  Providence  Gazette  was  now  first  published.     Four  journals 
Botton,       were,  at  this  period,  regularly  published  in  Boston :  The  News 
Letter,  The  Evening  Post,  The  Gazette,  and  The  Advertiser,  or 
and  Phiia-    Post  Boy.     A  new  German  newspaper  was  published  at  Philft- 
*  '^  *^       delphia.^ 

Dark  day.        At  Detroit,  the  Hth  day  of  October  was  one  of  the  darkest 
days  ever  known.® 

1  Ruasell,  v.  886—390.  Wynne,  ii.  195, 196.  The  English  lost  600  men, 
including  15  officers,  killed ;  and  about  700,  comprehending  89  officers,  cut  off 
by  various  disorders.  In  forming  the  siege  of  Moro,  many  of  the  men,  in  dra^ 
gmg  the  cannon  and  carriages  up  a  bold  declivity  from  a  rou^  and  rocky  ahoie, 
while  parched  with  thirst  beneath  a  burning  sun,  dropped  down  dead.  T^e 
booty,  in  silver  and  valuable  merchandise,  belonging  to  Uie  catholic  king,  exdn- 
sively  of  great  quantities  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  warlike  stores,  was  com- 
puted at  nearly  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  more  than  indemnified  the  BritiA 
for  the  expedition. 

9  Minot,  ii.  c.  5. 

3  Gordon,  i.  Letter  2. 

4  It  was  incorporated  in  1780. 

5  Thomas,  i.  427  [See  1732]  ;  ii.  246,  341.  The  title  of  the  German  newt- 
paper  was,  Der  Wochentliche  Philadelpbische  Staatsbote :  "  And  for  aome 
time  there  were  two  German  and  two  English  newspapers  publiahed  in  PbO^ 
delphia." 

6  Memoirs  American  Academy,  i.  244. 
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Hie  progress  of  tbe  British  conquests,  which  threatened  tU     1763. 
die  distant  possessions  of  tlie  enemy,  was  arrested  by  preliminary  \^\^-m^ 
articles  of  peace,  which  were  sgned  and  interchanged  atFon-  Aitkiw  of 
tainebleau  between  tlie  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  ~ 
and  Portugal,  on  the  third  day  of  November.^ 

1763. 

On  the  10th  of  February  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  TrMt^of 
signed  at  Paris;  and  soon  after  ratified.  The  acquisitions  of  J^p^^ 
Great  Britain,  both  from  France  and  Spain,  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  establisiied  by  this  treaty,  whether  they  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  the 
parent  country,  or  in  relauon  ta  the  entire  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  merit  particular  attention.  Every  article,  therefore, 
which  has  respect  to  America,  is  subjoined,  in  tlio  words  of  the 
treaty. 

By  the  second  article,  France  renounces  and  guarantees  to  N.  Scoti«, 
Great  Britain  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  likewise  Canada,  the  ^"JfCipe 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  Breton. ib:. 
St.  Lawrence.     By  the  third  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  (?"bIU|^ 
French  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the  tliirteenth  article  of 
tbe  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  the  French  may  also  fish  in  tlie  gulf  Franch fisb- 
of  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  ^JJ^^^*^ 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  nfltricuow. 
Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent,  as  those  of  the  islands 
in  the  said  gulf.     As  to  what  relates  to  the  fishery  out  of  tlic  said 
gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same,  but  at  the  distance  of 
15  leagues  from  tbe  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton.     By  the 
fourth  article.  Great  Britain  cedes  to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter  for  the  Frencii  fisherman,  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  of  M\q^\on 
Mimieloo ;  and  his  most  Christian  majesty  absolutely  engages  not  ceded  to 
to  fortify  the  said  island,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings  thereon,  *'*"*^ 
but  merely  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  onlv 
a  guard  of  fifty  men  for  the  police.     By  the  sixth  article  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  Great  tweentbe 
Britain  and  France  on  the  continent  of  Norili  America  shall  be  BritUhind 
irrevocably  fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  tlie  river  niSniwa. 
Mississippi,  from  its  source,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  of  the 
lakes  Maurcpas  and  Pontchaitrain,  lo  the  sea  ;  and  to  this  pur- 
pose the  most  Christian  king  cedes  in  full  ric;ht,  and  guarantees 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile  and  every 


1  Blair,  Chron.    Belsham,  G.  Brit.  b.  18. 
VOL.  II.  15 
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1763.  thing  that  he  possesses  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mis^ssippi, 
v^-v-^w/  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on  which  it  is 
Navigation  situated,  which  shall  remain  to  France  ;  provided,  that  the  navi- 
suli^ppffree  g^^ioD  o(  the  river  shall  be  equally  free  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
to  both  na-  Britain  and  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its 
tions.  source  to  the  sea,  and  that  part  expressly,  which  is  between  tlie 

said  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as 
well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth :  and  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  not  be  stopped, 
visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever. 
The  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inserted 
in  the  second  article,  shall  also  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article ;  that  is,  that 
the  French  in  Canada  may  freely  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit ;  that  they 
may  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  retire  when  they  please,  and  may 
dispose  of  their  estates  to  British  subjects.     By  the  seventh 
article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  Britain  shall  restore  to  France  the 
islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  Martiaico,  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  with 
their  fortresses ;  Provided,  that  the  term  of  eighteen  months  be 
granted  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects,  settled  there  and  in 
other  places  hereby  restored  to  France,  to  sell  their  estates, 
recover  their  debts,  and  to  transport  themselves  and  effects, 
without  being  restrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  any 
pretence,  except  for  debts,  or  criminal  prosecutions.    By  the 
eighth  article,  France  cedes  and  guarantees  to  Great  Britain  the 
Granada  Sc  islands  of  Granada  and  the  Granadines,  with  the  same  stipula- 
Snes^"*    ^o"s  in  favour  of  their  inhabitants,  as  are  inserted  in  the  second 
article  for  those  of  Canada :  And  the  partition  of  the  islands  called 
St.  Vincent,  neutral  is  agreed  and  fixed,  so  that  those  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominico, 
^Tt 'b°*    and  Tobago,  shall  remain  in  full  right  to  England,  and  that  of  St. 
confirmedlo  Lucia  shall  be  delivered  to  France  in  full  right,  the  two  crowns 
G.  Britdin.    reciprocally  guaranteeing  to  each  other  the  partition  so  stipulated. 
By  the  sixteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall  cause  all  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  which  his 
subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world.     And 
Britifh  sub-  his  Catholic  majesty  shall  not,  for  the  future,  suffer  the  subjects 
ed  u>'cu°'^    of  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or 
logwood  at   molested,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  their  occupation  of 
Honduras,    cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  may  build,  without  hindrance,  and  occupy,  witooiit 
interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  for 
tlieir  families,  and  for  their  effects ;  and  his  said  Catholic  majesQr 
assures  to  them,  by  this  article,  tlie  entire  enjoyment  of  what  is 
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above  sdpuhted.    By  the  seventeenth  article,  his  Catholic  majesty     1763. 
desists  from  all  pretensions  which  he  may  have  formed  to  the   n^^^-^/ 
right  of  fishing   aboat  the   island   of  Newfoundland.     By  the  Spaio  re- 
eighteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ^I^^um 
shall  restore  to  Spain  all  that  he  has  conquered  in  the  island  of  fif*»nr  of 
Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  Havana ;  and  that  fortress,  as  well  as  ^JJ^*^^ 
all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  said  island,  shall  be  restored  in  the 
same  condition  they  were  in  when  they  were  conquered  by  his  HaTmaiBd 
Britannic  majesty's  arms.     By  the  twentieth  article,  his  Catholic  cooqocfatt 
majesty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  his  Britannic  Jj^J^'to 
majesty,  Florida,  with  tbe  Fort  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Bay  of  Spin. 
Pensacola ;  as  well  as  all  that  Spain  possesses  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  to  the  east,  or,  to  llie  southeast  of  the  river  J^**^*^ 
Mississippi ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  p^^l^iooi 
said  countries  and  lands,  with  the   sovereignty,  property,  and  E^S-Eof 
possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties,  or  otherwise,  which  l^,^|JSSji 
tbe  Catholic  king  and  tlie  crown  of  Spain  have  had  till  now,  over  to  a'  Bri- 
tfae  said  countries.*  **^ 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extensive  and  valuable  acquisitions  in  America,  secured  to  the 
crown  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  publistied  and  declared,  that,  with  tiie  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  he  had  granted  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  ''  to  erect  within  the  countries  and  islands,  ceded  and  ^^^  "^^ 
coofirmed  to  us  by  the  said  treaty,  four  distinct  and  separate  ^^^ 
governments,  styled  and  called  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  East 
Fbrida,  West  Florida,  and  Granada." 

The  government  of  Quel)cc  was  declared  to  be  "  bounded  on  ^^^*^^ 
tbe  Labrador  coast  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  Quebec. 
fine  drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through  tlie  lake  St.  John 
to  tbe  south  end  of  Lake  Nepissing  ;  from  whence  the  said  line, 
crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain  in 
Ibrty  five  degrees  of  nortii  latitude,  passes  along  the  Highlands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  river 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea ;  and  also  along 
tbe  north  coast  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Hosiers,  and  from  thence  crossing 
tbe  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  terminates  at  the  aforesaid  river  St.  John." 

The  government  of  East  Florida  was  declared  to  be  "  bound-  E.  Florida, 
ed  to  the  westward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola 
river ;  to  the  northward  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the 
said  river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet  to  the 


1  Anderson,  Ui.  339—343,  where  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  the  Treaty  are 
inferted  eotire ;  and  iv.  1,  2,  where  the  most  material  alterations  or  exphDatiofii 
of  tfaote  artidef ,  as  settled  by  the  DefinitiTe  Treaty,  are  inierted. 
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1763.    source  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  by  the  course  of  the  said  river 
s^^y^.'^u  to  the  Adantic  Ocean ;  and  to  the  eastward  and  southward  by 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of 
the  sea  coast." 
W.  Florida.      The  government  of  West  Florida  was  declared  to  be  "  bound- 
ed to  the  southward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  islands 
within  six  leagues  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the  river  Apalachicola 
to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  to  the  westward  by  the  said  lake,  the 
lake  Maurepas,  and  the  river  Mississippi ;  to  the  northward  by  a 
line  drawn  due  east  from  that  part  of  the  river  Mississippi,  which 
lies  in  thirty  one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola, or  Chatahouchee ;  and  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  river." 
Gnnada.         The  government  of  Granada  was  declared  to  "  comprehend 
the  island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Granadines,  and  the 
islands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincents,  and  Tobago." 
Additions         The  king,  at  the  same  time,  put  all  the  coast,  from  the  river 
IramefSTof  ^t-  John's  to  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  the  islands  of  Anti- 
Newfound-  costi  and  Modelaine,  and  all  other  smaller  islands,  lying  upon  the 
^tia^and  ^^  coast,  Under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia.      Newfoundland ;   annexed  the  islands  of  St.  John's  and  Cape 
Breton  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  lesser  islands  adjacent  theretOi 
to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  annexed  to  the  provmce 
of  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and 
St.  Mary's. 
Power  giv-       By  the  letters  patent,  constituting  the  new  governments,  the 
*s  ^°  br  *     '^'"S  S^^®  express  power  and  direction  to  the  governors  of  the 
new  colonies,  that,  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  said  colonies  would 
admit,  they  should,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members 
of  their  several  councils,  summon  general  assemblies  within  their 
respective  governments,  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  was  used 
and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which 
were  under  the  king's  immediate  government;  he  also  gave 
power  to  the  said  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  councils 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  make  laws  for  the  pub- 
lic peace,  welfare,  and  good  government,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions,  as  were  used  in  other  colonies.     Until  such 
assemblies  could  be  called,  the  governors,  with  consent  of  the 
council,  were  empowered  to  erect  courts  of  judicature  withm 
their  respective  colonies. 
Lands  to  be      In  testimony  of  the  "  royal  sense  and  approbation  of  the  con- 
Sfficewand  ^"^^  ^"^  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers"  of  the  armies, 
•oidiers.      "  and  to  reward  the  same,"  the  governors  of  the  ihree  new 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  all  the  other  king's  governors  of 
the  provinces  on  tlie  continent  of  North  America,  were  com- 
manded and  empowered  to  grant  lands,  without  fee  or  rewardi 


met. 
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to  sach  reduced  officers  as  bad  served  in  America  during  the  1763. 
late  war,  and  to  such  private  soldiers  as  had  been,  or  should  be,  s^-v^ 
disbanded  in  America,  and  were  actually  residing  there,  and 
should  personally  apply  for  the  same,  subject,  at  the  expiratioa 
of  ten  years,  to  the  same  quitrents  as  other  lands  are  subject  to 
io  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  also  subject  U> 
the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  and  improvement.^ 

No  colony  'on  the  continent  more  immediately  felt  the  happy  Geotgla. 
effects  of  this  new  establishment  than  Georgia.  That  young 
province  bad  struggled  with  great  difficulties  through  the  want  of 
credit  from  friends,  and  by  the  frequent  molestations  of  enemies ; 
but  fit)m  this  period  it  made  rapid  progress  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  Its  rich  swamps  attracted  the  attention  of  its  neiglibours 
as  well  as  of  strangers ;  and  many  settlements  were  made  by 
Carolinians  about  Sunbury,  and  on  the  river  Alatamaha.^ 

North  Carolina  contained  about  95,000  white  inhabitants ;'  PopalatkMi 
Virginia,  about  70,000  whiles,  and  100,000  negroes;*  Mary-  «»^**^«^ 
land,  nearly  70,000  whites;*  Pennsylvania  (supposed)  280,000 
souls  ;^  New  Jersey  more  than  60,000;^  Connecticut  contained 
141,000  whites,  about  4500  blacks,  and  930  Indians ;®  Massa- 

1  ProclamaUoD  of  the  king.  The  orders  to  the  g:ovemora  irere  to  grant  to 
every  person  havioe  the  rank  of  a  field  officer,  6000  acres ;  to  every  captain, 
aOOO ;  to  every  subaltern  or  staff  officer,  2000 ;  to  every  noncommissioned 
officer,  200 ;  to  every  private  man,  60. 

2  Hewatt,  ii.  264 — 266.  This  intelligent  historian  ascribes  much  of  the  erowth 
of  the  colony  to  its  governor,  James  Wright,  **  who  wanted  neither  wisdom  to 
diaceni,  nor  resolution  to  pursue,  the  most  effectual  means  for  its  improvement.'* 
In  addition  to  a  paternal  atdministratioo,  he  discovered  the  excellence  of  the  low 
bnda  aind  river  swamps,  by  the  proper  management  and  cultivation  of  which  he 
•cqiiired  a  plentiful  fortune ;  and  his  successful  example  promoted  at  once 
eOMilation  and  industry  among  the  planters.  Judge  Stokes,  who  resided  a  con« 
rtdemMe  time  in  Georgia,  says,  that  under  the  long  administration  of  Sir  James 
Wiighty  the  province  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
eonmeree,  as  **  no  other  country  ever  equalled  in  so  short  a  time."  Constit. 
Bfit.  CoL  116.  In  1763,  the  exports  of  Georgia  consisted  of  7600  barreU  of 
lioe,  MSSIbs.  indigo,  1250  bushels  of  Indian  com,  which,  together  with  deer 
•nd  beaver  skins,  naval  stores,  provisions,  timber,  &c.  amounted  to  £27,021 
•teriing.    See  Tables. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  **  according  to  governor  Dobbs,"  who  found  the  number 
of  white  taxables  in  North  Carolina  to  be  24,000. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  656.  *'  The  population  of  Virginia  is  not  near  so  namerow 
at  might  have  been  expected  from  so  antient  and  flourishing  a  colony ;  nor  are 
their  towns  of  any  considerable  note.  This  last  circumstance  is  owing  to  the 
▼ast  commodiousness  of  water  carriage,  which  every  where  presents  itself  to 
die  plantations  of  private  planters,  and  the  scarcity  of  handicrafts.  James  Town 
is  now  scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  and  Williamsburg  is  considerable  only  as  being 
the  seat  of  provincial  government,  and  of  learning."     lb. 

6  Univ.  Hbt.  xl.  474.  By  the  "  very  accurate  census  "  of  Maryland  for  the 
▼ear  1766,  the  number  of  whites  was  107,208.  Dr.  Stiles,  from  Gentleman's 
Magazine.    See  Tables. 

6  Ibid.  xfi.  26. 

7  Ibid,  xxxix.  368. 

8  Dr.  StUes  [MS.]  says,  in  1762,  by  cenfuf,  141,046  whites,  and  4690  blacks. 
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1763.     chusetts,  about  340,000  inhabitaDts.^    Canada  contaiDed  about 
v-TN^.^   100,000  souIs.» 

Within  the  limits  of  Old  Plymouth  colony  there  still  remained 

905  Indians;^  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  358;^  in  Duke's 

county,  313.*    In  Natick  37  Indians  only  remained.^ 

Extent  of         England,  retaining  Canada  and  Florida  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 

m?mons1n'  extended  her  American  dominions  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 

America,     the  northeastcm  extremity  of  the  continent.     After  many  severe 

contests  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  between  France  and 

England  for  ascendency  in  the  New  World,  the  town  of  New 

Orleans  and  a  few  plantations  on  the  Mississippi  only  remained 

to   France  of  all  her  settlements  on  the   continent  of  North 

Families      America.     During  this  and  the  four  preceding  years  of  English 

the^rplan-    victories.  Upwards  of  4000  families  of  the  middle  and  southern 

utioiu.       colonies  returned  to  their  plantations  on  the  frontiers,  from  which 

they  had  been  previously  driven  by  the  events  of  the  war.''^ 

1  CoO.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iv.  198.  Tliis  estimate  is  from  a  census,  taken,  for  the 
first  Ume  in  Massachusetts,  this  year;  but  **  being  an  unpopular  measure,  it  was 
not  very  accurately  taken."  By  the  census,  the  number  of  whites  was  235,810 ; 
of  blacks,  6214.  Ibid.  Mr.  Bradford  says,  245,000 ;  5000  of  which  were  people 
of  colour.    Hist.  Mass.  i.  41. 

9  At  the  Peace,  1763,  there  was  a  numeration  of  Canada,  indusiTe  of  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal,  and  the  Lakes,  when  there  were  found  about  100,000 
souls,  French.  Stiles,  from  official  Papers. — ^At  this  time,  the  Province  c^ 
Quebec  contained  65,000  professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Annual  Register.  They  "had  always  been  governed,"  says  judge  Stokes,  *<  by 
the  customs  of  Paris." 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  201,  Of  that  number,  223  were  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  515  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  and  167  in  the  county  of  Bristol. 

4  ibid.  207 ;  iii.  158.  This  great  reduction  of  their  number  is  ascribed  to 
their  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Soon  aflcr  the  above  enumeration,  they 
were  more  surprisingly  reduced  by  a  mortal  disease,  which  began  16  August, 
176^,  and  continued  till  16  February,  1764.  During  that  period  222  died ;  S4 
were  sick  and  recovered ;  36,  who  lived  among  them,  escaped  the  disorder ; 
8,  who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  had  no  communication  with  the 
flick,  also  escaped  it ;  18  went  to  sea ;  with  the  English  lived  40,  none  of  whom 
died.  The  Indians  on  the  island^  in  1792,  were  reduced  to  4  males  and  14  fe- 
males.— It  is  remarkable,  that  a  large  fat  fish,  called  the  blue  fish,  which  had 
b^en  caught  in  abundance  all  round  the  island  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish, disappeared  in  1764,  **  the  very  year,  in  which  the  sickness  ended."  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were  visited  by 
a  similar  fever ;  not  a  family  escaped,  and  of  52  patients  29  died.  Webster  on 
Pestilence,  i.  252. — ^The  Indians  on  Nantucket,  as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity, 
have  for  many  years  intermarried  with  Negroes.  The  chairman  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  nativ* 
Indians  and  descendants  of  native  Indians,  in  this  Commonwealth  &c.  informed 
me  [1827],  that  there  is  not  an  Indian  on  that  island.  The  race,  it  seemtylt 
extinct  on  the  island,  though  there  is  an  infusion  of  its  blood  in  "  the  mixed 
race."  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  still  called  Indians,  a  more  appropriate 
is  that  which  is  often  assigned  to  uiem — People  of  Colour. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  206.  Of  these  Indians  "  86  were  in  Edgartoi 
in  Tisbury,  and  188  in  Cliilmark."  About  that  time  they  began  to  intermany 
with  Negroes ;  and  **  the  mixed  race  increased  in  numbers,  and  improved  In 
temperance  and  industry." 

-6  Ibid.  195 ;  "  according  to  a  census  then  taken." 

7  Ramsay,  Chron.  Table ;  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  1.    It  was  exactly  a  centuiy  and 
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The  only  danger  of  encroacfaroent  upon  the  civfl  rights  of  the  1763. 
colonies  now  appeared  to  be  in  those  external  regulations  of  n^»s^«^/ 
trade,  which  the  colonists  had  conceded  to  be  under  tlie  control  Acu  of 
of  the  British  government.  No  time  was  losi  in  rendering  them  ""^ 
instrumental  to  colonial  taxation.  Before  the  general  peace  hid 
extended  to  die  natives,  the  first  lord  of  trade,  with  a  view  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  British 
colonies,  moved  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  was  so  high, 
that,  had  not  the  act  been  wholly  neelected,  and  the  trade  con- 
nived at,  it  would  have  amounted,  m  effect,  to  a  prohibition. 
The  motion  produced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  which  the  house  <^ 
commons  referred  to  the  next  session.  A  plan  for  laying  a 
direct  internal  tax  upon  the  colonies  by  a  stamp  act,  framed  by 
Mr.  Grenville,  was  also  postponed.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
in  the  mean  time,  issued  instructions  to  the  navy  in  America,  to 
enforce  the  several  acts  of  trade.  Deputations  were  also  sent, 
to  seize  prohibited  goods.  Alarming  as  these'  proceedings  were, 
the  greatest  apprehensions  arose  from  the  publication  of  orders 
for  the  strict  execution  of  the  molasses  act.  The  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts,  not  less  active  than  vigilant  to 
prevent  encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  drew  up  instructions 
to  their  agent,  to  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
sugar  act,  or  any  impositions  or  taxes  upon  this  or  tlie  other 
American  colonies ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  colonies  in  general,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts in  pardcular.  Their  proposed  instructions,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  a  committee  on  the 
agent's  letters,  to  whom  they  were  referred.  But  the  house  did 
not  stop  here.  It  proceeded  to  choose  a  committee,  to  write  to 
the  other  colonial  governments,  in  the  recess  of  the  general  court, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  general 
assemblies  to  join  them  in  the  same  measures.^ 

In  a  debate  between  the  governor  and  house  of  representatives  Mut.  ■•- 
of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the  employment  of  the  armed  pro-  ^^'jj^^^ 
vincial  sloop,  the  house  made  a  firm  stand  against  executive  tWe  en- 
encroachments.     They  quoted  the  proceedings  of  tlie  house  of  crotch- 
commons  as  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  essential  parliamentary 
forms  of  granting  supplies  only  upon  estimates,  and  appropriating 
the  same  to  services  and  occasions,  publicly  avowed  and  judged 
necessary ;  and  observed,  that  "  the  departing  from  these  ex- 
cellent methods  will,  by  degrees,  rentier  parliament  altogether 
useless,  and  princes  arbitrary,  by  lodging  in  the  crown  and  in 
the  ministers,  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising 


a  half  from  the  first  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French  in  America  to 
this  year  1763.     See  1613. 
1  Minot>  ii.  c.  6. 
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1763.    money  upon  the  people,  which,  by  the  wise  constitution  of  Grreat 
v^-v.'.^w/  Britain,  is  and  can  be  only  lodged  with  safety  in  the  legi^- 

ture."^ 
Mass.  insoi-      The  government  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  in  the  nature 
veniiaw.     q[  an  insolvent  law,  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt.^ 
Publication       '^  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  the  Society 
^E.  Ap-     for  i\iQ  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  were  written 
^        and  published  by  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  "  missionary  at  Cam- 
bridge.''   Upon  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strictures     Mayhew,  of  Boston,  wrote  and  published  "  Observations  on  the 
2g^'- ^*y*  Charter  and  Conduct"  of  that  Society;  with  strictures  upon 
Mr.  Apthorp's  "  Considerations."     The   controversy  was  con- 
tinued by  succeeding  publications  into  the  following  year.    It  was 
believed  to  affect  tlie  great  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  was 
therefore  entered  into  with  uncommon  interest  by  statesmen  and 
patriots,  as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  congregational  and  pres- 
byterian  ministers  in  America.^ 
Indian  war       While  the  English  were  persuading  themselves  that  the  In- 
renewed,     dians  were  completely  subdued,  and  perfectly  obedient  to  their 
power,  they  were  busy  in  planning  the  destruction,  not  of  the 
remote  foits  only,  but  of  their  most  important  and  central  settle- 
ments.    The  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  the  original  projectors 
of  this  war,  were  so  eager  to  begin  it,  that  it  was  with  difficult 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from  hostilities  until  their 
confederates  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  action.     They 
massacred  the  traders  whom  they  had  invited  among  them,  and 
seized  on  their  effects.     Their  scalping  parties  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  marking  their 
way  with  the  most  horrid  cruellies.     The  main  bodies  then  at- 
tacked all  the  English  outposts,  distant  as  they  were  from  each 
other,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  Presque-Isle,  and  Sandusky  on  'Lake 
Erie ;  of  La-Baye  on  Lake  Michigan ;  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
river  St.  Joseph  ;  of  the  Miamis  ;  of  Ouachtanon,  on  the  Oua- 
bach,  and  of  Michilimackinac.     Many  of  the  garrisons  surren- 
dered on  terms,  which  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Indians 
to  observe.     Presque-Isle  was  one  of  the  places  which  surreo- 

1  IVIinot,  ii.  c.  6. 

9  Griffith,  iii.  503.  The  same  provisions  substantiaUy  were  re-enacted  kk 
1787. 

3  The  writings  of  Dr.  Mayhew  on  this  subject  were  soon  after  commended 
by  Mr.  John  Adams,  in  one  of  his  first  essays  in  vindication  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  Having  mentioned  "  the  canon  and  feudal  systems,"  he  observet: 
"  The  designs  of  a  certain  Society  to  introduce  the  former  of  them  into  America 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the  public  by  a  writer  of  great  abilities,  and  tbe 
further  attempts  to  the  same  purpose  that  may  be  made  by  that  society,  or  liy 
the  ministry  or  parliament,  I  leave  to  the  conjectures  of  the  thoughtfol.*'  Fiiiay 
on  the  Canon  and  the  Feudal  Law.    See  1765.    Minot,  ii.  c.  6. 
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dered  by  capitulation.  Most  of  the  garrison  were  cnielly  butchered     1763. 
and  scalped  ;  among  the  few  who  escaped  the  scsJping  knife,  x^^^^"^ 
was  the  commanding  officer. 

Nearly  desperate  as  the  afliurs  of  the  English,  in  regard  to  the  EngiithitUl 
Indians,  now  were,  these  places  had  fallen  into  hands  tliat  could  p^  ^^ 
not  keep  them ;  and  they  were  still  masters  of  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  nn,  and 
and  Detroit.     Sir  Jeffiy  Amherst,   who  now  commanded  in  "•^""^ 
America,  was  unable,  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  his 
troops,  to  attempt  the  reestablishing  of  the  more  distant  posts ; 
and  therefore,  lor  the  present,  confined  his  whole  attention  to 
these  three  forts.     A  small  body  was  hastily  collected  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit,  and  another  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garri- 
son of  Niagara.     These  troops  were  commanded  by  captain 
Dalyell,  who,  having  left  those  destined  for  Niagara,  proceeded 
to  Detroit,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July. 
This  place,  as  also  Fort  Pitt,  was  closely  blockaded ;  both  were  Fombrmve- 
defended  with  equal  vigilance   and  bravery  by  major  Gbdwio,  ^^ 
particularly  Detroit,  against  Pondiac,  the  boldest  leader  among 
thn  Indians,  and  the  united  efibrts  of  all  those  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Lakes.     Before  Dalyell's  arrival,  Pondiac 
had  summoned  major  Gladwin  to  surrender  his  fort  to  the  French 
king.     To  force  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  present  design  and 
efiectually  prevent  the  like  attempt  in  future,  captain  Dalyell 
sallied  out  about  half  after  two  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  with 
250  men.     After  losing  several  of  his  men  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy  from  under  cover  of  their  works,  and  learning  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  while  thinking  of  a  retreat, 
the  Indians  began  a  heavy  firing  on  his  rear  from  the  fences  and 
cornfields,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.     Cap-  y*fi/u}|. 
tain  Grant,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  brought  his  men  to  ed. 
die  fort  in  good  order,  and  acquired  great  honour  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  dangerous  retreat.     Beside 
captain  DalyeU,  the  English  lost  one  serieant  and  18  rank  and 
file,  killed;  captain  Grey,  lieutenants  Duke  and  Brown,  one 
drummer,  and  38  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Fort  Pitt  was  still  in  the  most  critical  situation.     No  intelli-  FonPiuio 
gence  bad  been  received  respecting  the  garrison  ;  and  it  was  a  ^"V^f* 
march  of  200  miles  through  tlie  woods  to  relieve  it.     Colonel 
Bouquet  was  ordered  upon  diis  difficult  and  dangerous  service,  quet*t  ex* 
with  the  small  remains  of  the  42d  and  77ih  regiments — worn  pedjiion 
down  by  the  expedition  to  Havana.     He  arrived  at  Fort  Bedford  iSdiinl!*** 
on  the  25ih  of  July,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which  18  persons 
had  been  made  prisoners,  or  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  heard  of  colonel  Bouquet's  march,  they 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  intending  to  meet  and  attack  him. 
Uncertain  of  their  strength  and  motions,  colonel  Bouquet  left 
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1763.     Fort  Bedford  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Ligo- 
N^*y^-w/   nier,  where  he  left  his  waggons,  with  some  provisions,  powder, 
and  other  stores,  and  pursued  his  route  with  the  troops  only,  and 
Action  with  about  340  horses  loaded  with  flour.     On  the  5th  of  August  his 
the  Indians,  advanced  guard  was  attacked,  near  Bushy  Run,  by  a  body  of 
Indians. who  had  concealed  themselves,  but  who  were  driven 
from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  to  some  distance.     They 
returned,  however,  to  the  attack,  and  the  action  at  length  became 
general.     The  Indians  fought  with  uncommon  resolution,  but 
were  constantly  repulsed  with  loss.     Nor  was  the  loss  of  the 
English  inconsiderable.    Captain-lieutenant  Graham,  and  captain 
M'Intosh,  of  the  42d  regiment,  were  killed ;  and  captain  Gra- 
ham, lieutenant  Dow,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  lieutenant  Donal4 
Campbell^  and  volunteer  Peebles,  of  the  77th,  wounded.     The 
Indians       battle  ended  only  with  the  d?y.     It  was  fought  with  great  cool- 
driven  from  ness  and  intrepidity ;  and  tlie  Indians,  were  driven  from  their 
t  eir  posts,  p^g^  ^.^j^  Qyied  bayonets. 

Renew  the  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians  surrounded  the 
atuck.  camp  at  die  distance  of  about  500  yards,  made  an  attack,  kept 
up  an  incessant  6re,  and  made  several  bold  eflbrts  to  penetrate 
the  camp ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  compelled  to 
save  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Colonel  Bouquet  march- 
ed on,  and  encamped  at  Bushy  Run,  where  his  litde  army  was 
again  Bred  upon  by  the  Indians,  but  who  were  soon  dispersed 
again  by  the  light  infantry.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  these 
actions  was  never  ascertained.  Of  the  English  50  were  killedj 
and  60  wounded.  Four  days  after  the  last  acdon,  colonel  Bour. 
Bouquet      quet  reached  Fort  Pitt ;  and,  closing  the  campaign  by  providing 

Fort  p?tu  3c  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^®  P^^^  ^^  ^'^^  communication  with  ammunitioa 
closes  the     and  the  necessary  stores,  he  distributed  his  troops  into  winter 
campaign,    quarters.     This  enterprise  was  conducted   with  extraordinaiy 
caution,  skill,  and  bravery ;  and  colonel  Bouquet,  his  oflScers, 
and  men  acquired  great  honour  by  the  firmness,  presence  of 
mind,  and  dexterity  of  movement,  displayed  on  this  occasion.^ 
Detroit  During  this  time,  Detroit  continued  to  be  blockaded,  and  the 

dMiimie  of  garrison  sufiered  extremely  from  fatigue  and  the  want  of  pro- 
provisions  ;  visions ;  but  a  schooner,  despatched  from  Niagara  with  12  men 
and  6  Mohawk  Indians  with  provisions  for  their  relief,  arrived  on 
is  relieved,  the  3d  of  September  at  the  river  Detroit.  The  vessel,  while  at 
anchor,  was  attacked  by  about  350  Indians  in  boats,  but  by  the 
admirable  skill  and  bravery  of  Uie  crew  they  were  dispersed.  The 
master  and  one  of  his  crew  were  killed,  and  4  wounded ;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  carried  the  vessel  to  Detroit,  and  saved  the 
garrison,  which,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  had  no  other  prospect 

1  Mante,  Hiat.  War,  b.  12.    TrumbuD,  Conn.  11.  b.  2.  c.  28. 
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than  certain  death.     The  officers  of  the  Fort  presented  each  of     1763. 
them  with  a  silver  medal,  descriptive  of  the  action,  wliich  diey    s.^^v-*^ 
afterwards  wore  in  the  manner  of  a  Croix  de  Saint  Lou  is. ^ 

The  Georgia  Gazelle  was  published  at  Savannah  by  James  GeorgU 
Johnston.  This  was  die  6rst  and  only  new$j>aper  publislied  in  ****•*• 
Georgia  before  the  revolution.* 

Benjamin  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  died,  aged  54  Deatbi. 
years.^    Jared  Eliot,  minister  of  Killingwordi,  in  Connecticut, 
died,  aged  78  years.^ 

1  Mante,  b.  12.    Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  14 ;  Conn.  ii.  b.  c.  23. 

9  Thomas,  ii.  170.  171,  372.  Mr.  Johnston  opened  a  printing  house  early  in 
1762,  at  which  time  printing  was  introduced  into  the  colony.  He  was  soon 
printer  for  the  government.  The  Gazette,  though  su^ipended  in  the  times  of  the 
Stamp  act  and  revolutionary  war,  was  published  by  him  27  years.  From  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man,  I  believe  the  character  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  historian  of  printing  to  be  strictly  just :  **  Johnston  was  a  very 
honest,  respectable  man,  acquainted  with  the  art  he  profesHcd  to  practise,  and, 
in  his  general  conduct,  was  a  good  and  aneful  member  of  society."  He  died  io 
1808,  aged  70  years. 

3  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1737.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  where 
be  soon  became  very  conspicuous  for  learning  and  eloquence.  From  eminence 
at  the  bar  he  soon  rose  to  political  distinction,  and  was  a  bold  and  ardent  friend 
to  freedom.  Having  been  a  counsellor  at  New  York.,  he  was  in  1761  appointed 
chief  justice,  in  w^ch  office  he  gained  a  high  reputation.  He  wrote  some 
poetical  and  political  essays  of  a  very  respectable  character.  Lempriere,  Univ. 
Biog.  Lord's  edit.     Allen,  Biog.     Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  301. 

4  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  who  was  the  second 
•on  of  the  *'  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  and  who  died  in  1694.  This  son  Jared 
was  bom  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1706.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Sm:iety  of  Arts  in  England,  for  the  discovery 
of  die  great  quantity  of  iron  to  be  obtained  from  the  black  sea  sand  of  America. 
The  inscription  on  the  medal  was :  **  To  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  m.  a.  or 
New  Enolaitd,  mdcclxii.  For  producixg  malleable  iron  vrom  the 
AiczKicAif  Black  Sand,  &c.  He  was  informed  of  the  vote  of  the  Society 
by  a  letter  from  "  Peter  Tcmpleman,  Secretary,"  dated  *•  Strand,  Jan.  6.  1763,'^' 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  Dr.  Stiles's  Itinerary  of  that  year.  Mr.  Eliot  was  the 
author  of  "  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,"  printed  in  1760, 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 
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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  1763,  TO  THE  DECLARATION 

OF  INDEPENDENCE,  IN  1776. 


1764. 

Intentions        IMMEDIATELY  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
of  the  Brit-  peace  at  Paris,  the  intcDtioDS  of  the  British  ministry  to  quarter 
In^r^gTrd^to  tTOops  in  America,  and  support  them  at  the  expense  of  the  colo- 
America.     nies,  were  announced  in  the  English  papers.     The  money  was 
to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  and  by 
stamps  on  all  papers  legal  and  mercantile.     The  time  had  now 
arrived  for  making  a  direct  experiment  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies.     In  March,  it  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Commons    whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  they  not  being 
they  have  a  represented ;  and  the  question  was  determined  unanimously  b 
right  to  tax  the  affirmative.     Until  this  time,  "  no  act  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
^ns^™""    pose  of  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  taken 
together,  is  found  in  the  statute  book.     All  before  stood  on  com- 
mercial  regulations  and  restraints."^     On  the  lOih  of  March,  the 
house  of  commons  voted  a  resolution,  purporting  that  "  it  was 
proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plan- 
Act  of  par-  Nations ;"  but  Uiis  resolution  was  not  followed,  this  year,  by  any 
liameni  for  Other  to  Carry  it  into  effect.^    On  the  5ih  of  April,  parliameol 
Brittsh  cot^  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
onips  in       and  plantations  in  America.     This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Britidi 

America. 

•  The  preceding  Period,  thus  marked,  should  have  been  PERIOD  V. 

1  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  1774. 
S  BotU,  i.  35. 
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parliament  that  ever  was  passed,  in  which  the  design  of  raising  1764. 
a  revenue  was  expressed.  It  was  called  the  sugar  or  molasses  v^v^-^/ 
act,  from  its  perpetuating  the  sugar  act  of  George  II.  Penalties 
incurred  in  America  for  the  breach  of  this  act,  or  of  any  other 
relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  colonies,  were 
made  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  or  in  any  court  of  ad- 
miralty, in  the  colony  where  the  offence  should  be  committed,  or 
in  any  court  of  vice  admiralty,  which  might  be  appointed  over  all 
America,  at  the  election  of  tlie  informer  or  prosecutor.  This  act, 
which  might  deprive  a  defendant  of  trial  by  jury,  and  oblige  him 
to  go  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  to  support  hb 
claim,  increased  the  discontents  and  complaints,  excited  by  the 
enforcing  of  the  laws  of  trade  the  last  year. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  first  session,  drew  Jw  is. 
up  a  letter  of  spirited  and  decisive  instructions  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  **""*^ 
the  provincial  agent  in  England.    By  letters  from  him  it  appeared  ttructkmi 
that  he  had  misconstrued  their  silence  respecting  the  tax  on  «o  profin- 
molasses,  and  the  quartering  of  ten  thousand  troops  in  the  colo-  ^    *^^°  * 
nies,  into  an  assent  to  those  measures.     In  tlicir  instructions  tiiey 
now  say,  ^^  tiiat  no  agent  of  tlie  province  had  power  to  make 
concesBions  in  any  case,  without  express  orders ;  and  diat  the 
silence  of  the  Province  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause, 
even  to  despair,  rather  than  to  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit 
cession  of  tneir  rights,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon  a 
pec^le  ^ho  are  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and 
that  they  were  still  more  surprised  by  his  letter  respecting  quar- 
tering of  an  army  on  the  colonies." 

Alter  vindicating  their  cause,  and  complaining  particularly  of 
die  rapid  passing  of  acts  of  parliament,  they  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  power  of  taxing  was  "  the  grand  barrier  of 
Britisb  liberty,  which,  if  once  broken  down,  all  was  lost ;  that, 
in  a  word,  a  people  might  be  free  and  tolerably  happy  without 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  without  the  privilege  of  assessing 
their  own  taxes,  they  could  be  neither." 

These  instructions,  with  a  brief  state  of  the  riglits  of  the  colo- 
nies which  accompanied  them,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals.  The  house  then  chose  a  committee,  to  sit  in  Uie 
recess  of  the  court,  and  write  to  the  other  governments  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  these  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  several 
assemblies  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  measures  for  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  act,  and  presenting  a  stamp  act  or  any  other 
impositions  and  taxes  upon  this  and  die  other  American  provinces.* 

1  John  Adams,  Novanglus. 

9  Mioot,  ii.  c.  7.    Life  of  James  Otis,  166.    Mr.  Otis  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  prepared  the  letter  of  instructioof  to  the  agent 
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1764.  The  town  of  Boston,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  chose  a 
N^-^v^w'  committee  to  prepare  instructions  for  their  representatives.  In- 
Boiton  in-  stTuctions  werc  prepared,  and  unanimously  voted.  The  voters, 
toreprcicn.  ^^  Constituents,  aeclared,  among  other  things  which  they  thould 
tatives.  justly  expect  from  their  representatives :  "  That  you  will  con- 
stantly us^  your  power  and  influence  in  maintaining  the  invaluable 
rights  and  priialeges  of  the  province,  of  which  this  town  is  so 
great  a  part,  as  well  those  which  are  derived  to  us  by  the 
royal  charter,  as  those,  which  being  prior  to  and  independent  on 
it,  we  bold  essentially  as  free-bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain ; 
That  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  you  shall  be  able,  to  preserve 
that  independence  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  charac- 
terises a  free  people ;  and  the  want  of  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  happy  efiects  of  a  free  government ;  .  .  we 
particularly  recommend  it  to  you  to  use  your  endeavours  to  have 
a  law  passed,  whereby  the  seats  of  such  gendemen  as  shall  ac- 
cept of  posts  of  profit  from  the  crown  or  the  governor,  while 
they  are  members  of  the  house,  shall  be  vacated,  agreeable  to  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  till  their  consdtuents  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  reelecting  them,  if  they  please,  or  of  returning 
others  in  tneir  room ; — ^we  expect,  in  a  very  pardcular  manner, 
that  you  make  it  the  object  of  your  attention  to  support  our 
commerce  in  all  its  just  rights,  to  vindicate  it  from  all  unreason- 
able impositions,  and  promote  its  prosperity. — Our  trade  has 
for  a  long  time  laboured  under  great  discouragements  ;  and  it  is 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  see  such  farther  difficulties 
coming  upon  it,  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  ebb,  if  not  totally 
obstruct  and  ruin  it."  Having  expressed  their  surprise,  that, 
after  notice  had  been  given  by  the  agent  "  of  the  intentions  of 
the  ministry  to  burden  us  with  new  taxes,"  the  court  was  not 
even  called  together  to  consult  about  it  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  which,  instructions  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  agent  till  the  evil  had  got  beyond  an  easy  remedy ;  they 
proceed :  "  There  is  now  no  room  for  farther  delay :  We  there- 
fore expect  that  you  will  use  your  earliest  endeavours  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  such  methods  may  be  taken  as  will 
effectually  prevent  these  proceedings  against  us."  Having  ad- 
verted to  the  calamitous  consequences  that  would  ensue,  "  if  oor 
trade  is  to  be  curtailed  in  its  most  profitable  branches,  and  bur- 
dens beyond  all  possible  bearing  laid  upon  that  which  is  suffered 
to  remain;"  they  subjoin  :  "But  what  still  heightens  our  ap- 
prehensions is,  that  these  unexpected  proceedings  may  be 
preparatory  to  new  taxations  upon  us ;  for  if  our  trade  may  be 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands  ?  Why  not  the  produce  of  our  landsy 
and  every  thing  we  possess  or  make  use  of  .'^  This,  we  appre- 
liend,  annihilates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves. 
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It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges,  which,  as  we  have  never  for-  1764. 
feited  them,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow-subjects,  who  n^^v^-v/ 
are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape 
wiiliout  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid, 
are  we  not  reduced  from  tlie  character  of  free  subjects  to  the 
miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves?"  After  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  them  to  obtain,  in  the  general  assembly,  all  neces- 
sary instructions  and  advice  to  the  agent  ''  at  this  most  critical 
juncture,"  that  he  might  *'be  able  in  the  most  humble  and 
pressing  manner  to  remonstrate  for  us  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  justly  belong  to  us  either  by  charter  or  birth  ;" 
they  conclude :  "  As  his  majesty's  other  nortliem  American 
colonies  are  embarked  with  us  in  this  most  important  bottom,  we 
farther  desire  you  to  use  your  endeavours,  that  their  weight  may 
be  added  to  that  of  this  province  ;  that  by  the  united  application 
of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  happily  obtain  redress."^ 

The  celebrated  essay,  entitled,  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  OtU'i 
Colonies  asserted  and  proved,"  by  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  was  {{,«  BriiUh 
published.  Wliile  the  writer  contends  for  the  charter  privileges  Coioniet. 
of  the  colonies,  be  does  not  admit  that  the  loss  of  their  charters 
would  deprive  them  of  their  rights.  "  Two  or  three  innocent 
colony  charters  have  been  threatened  with  destruction  an  hundred 
and  forty  years  past.  .  .  A  set  of  men  in  America,  without  honour 
or  love  to  their  country,  have  been  long  grasping  at  powers, 
which  they  think  unattainable  while  these  charters  stand  in  the 
way.  But  they  will  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their 
project  for  enslaving  tlie  British  colonies,  should  those,  arising 
Irom  provincial  charters,  be  removed.  It  would  indeed  seem 
very  hard  and  severe  for  those  of  the  colonists,  who  have  char- 
ters with  peculiar  privileges,  to  lose  them.  They  were  given  to 
their  ancestors  in  consideration  of  their  sufferings  and  merit,  in 
discovering  and  settling  America.  Our  forefathers  were  soon 
worn  away  in  the  toils  of  hard  labour  on  their  little  plantations, 
and  in  war  with  the  savages.  They  thought  they  were  earning 
a  sure  inheritance  for  their  posterity.  Could  they  imagine  it 
would  ever  be  diought  just  to  deprive  them  or  theirs  of  their 
charter  privileges! — should  this  ever  be  the  case,  there  are, 
thank  God,  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  as  men,  and 
citizens,  that  would  remain  after  the  so  much  wished  for  catas- 
trophe, and  which,  whatever  became  of  charters,  can  never  be 
abolished  dejure,  i{  de  facto,  till  the  general  conflagration."^ 

Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  r.h.  Lm. 
of  Virginia.     "  We  cannot,"  said  he,  "  be  deprived  of  English 
liberty,  though  it   may  appear  expedient  that  we   should   be 

1  Otis*!  Rishts  of  the  British  Colomes.    Bradford,  Biau.  i.  c.  2. 

3  Thif  woric  of  Mr.  Otis  was  reprinted  in  London,  1766.    Biblioth.  Amer.  149. 
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1764.     despoiled  of  it.     But,  after  all,  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscruta- 
N^-v'-^w/  ble ;  and,  frequently,  the  most  unlooked  for  events  have  arisen 
from  seemingly  the  most  inadequate  causes.     Possibly  this  step 
of  the  mother  country,  though  intended  to  oppress  and  keep  us 
low,  in  order  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  be  subversive  of 
this  end.     Poverty  and  oppression,  among  those  whose  minds 
are  filled  with  ideas  of  British  liberty,  may  introduce  a  virtuous 
industry,  with  a  train  of  generous  and  manly  sentiments,  which, 
when  in  future  they  become  supported  by  numbers,  may  produce 
a  fatal  resentment  of  parental  care  being  converted  into  tyrannical 
usurpation.^ 
Virginia-         In  November,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  on  receiving 
information  of  the  declaratory  act,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons.^ 
Regulation       The  increase  of  smuggling  bad  become  so  prejudicial  to  the 
custom?^     revenue,  that  the  British  government  made  a  regulation,  requiring 
the  commanders  of  vessels  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  England, 
and  even  of  those  ships  that  were  destined  for  America,  to 
perform  the  functions  ot  revenue  officers,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  rules  established  for  the  protection  of  the  customs. 
excites       ^^^^  ^^^  Called  forth  loud  complaints  from  all  the  colonies.     In 
complaints,  the  execution  of  it,  the  naval  commanders  seized  and  conficated 
the  cargoes  prohibited,  and  those  that  were  not.     It  soon  de- 
Effects  of  it  s^^'^y^d  ^  lucrative  commerce  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
colonies,  and  between  the  English  colonies  and  French  islands. 
No  sooner  did  the  English  colonists  feel  its  disastrous  effects  than 
they  resolved  not  to  purchase,  in  future,  any  English  stufl&,  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  clothe  themselves ;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  use  none  but  domestic  manufactures.     This 
economy  became  so  general  at  Boston,  that  the  consumption  of 
British   merchandise   was   diminished,   this  *  year,  upwards  of 
Carolina      £10,000  Sterling.^ 

gives  en-  After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  the  southern  colonies 

mentto  was  no  longer  retarded  by  molestation  from  the  French  and 
•etUers.  Spaniards.  To  encourage  emigrations  to  South  Carolina,  the 
assembly  of  that  province  appropriated  a  large  fund  for  botintiefl 
to  foreign  protestants,  and  such  industrious  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  should  resort  to  the  province  within  three 
years,  and  settle  on  the  inland  parts.  Two  townships,  each 
containing  48,000  acres,  were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  river  Savan- 

1  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  29.    Letter  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  May  81, 1T64. 

3  Ibid.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  passage  of 
the  act  had  been  made  known  to  the  house  of  burgesses  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  a^nt. 

3  Botta,  b.  1 .    Life  of  Otis,  164. 
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nah,  called  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  other  on  the  waters  of  Santee,     1764. 
at  Long  Cane,  called  Londonderry.     Not  long:  after,  the  colony   v^v^<^/ 
received  a  considerable  accession  from  Germany,  the  occaskxi 
of  which  was  peculiar.     Between  500  and  600  poor  Germans,  GenMM 
seduced  into  England  by  deceitful  promises,  were  commiserated  J^''*  ^ 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  provided  for  their  relief.     The  ioM ; 
king  expressing  a  desire  of  transporting  them  to  Carolina,  two 
ships  were  furnished  for  their  accommodation,  and  provisions  for 
their  voyage,  and  150  stands  of  arms  were  ordered  from  the 
tower,  and  given  them  by  the  king.     On  their  arrival,  in  April, 
at  Chariestown,  the  assembly  of  the  province  voted  £500  steri- 
log  to  be  distributed  among  them ;  one  of  the  two  townships  was 
aUotted  to  them,  and  divided,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  into 
small  tracts  for  the  convenience  of  each  family ;  and  all  possible 
assistance  was  given  toward  their  speedy  and  comfortable  settle- 
ment.    Carolina  also  received,  at  this  time,  212  settlers  from  French 
France.     The  province  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  con-  !»«*«•■»•■  5 
veyance  to  Long  Cane,  where  vacant  lands  were  laid  out  for 
their  use ;  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Bourdeaux, 
after  the  capital  of  the  province  from  which  most  of  them  had 
emigrated.     Beside   foreign   protestants,   several  persons  emi-  OtbenCNMi 

Eated  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  great  multitudes  from  ^ISSul^t. 
eland,  and  settled  in  Carolina.     An  accession  was  also  derived  tbt  north- 
from  the  northern  colonies,  from  which,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  JJ^f"*^ 
above  a  thousand  families  removed  to  that  colony.     To  these 
adventurers,  lands,  in  small  tracts,  were  allotted  on  the  frontiers ; 
by  which  means  the  back  settlements  soon  became  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  province.^ 

Encouragement  was  also  given  for  the  setdement  of  East  The  •ettW- 
Florida.     James  Grant,  having  been  appointed  captain  eeneral,  5f"?i*^ 
governor,  and  commander  m  cnict  ot  that  provmce,  issued  a  courtfed. 
proclamation  at  St.  Augustine,  making  known  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  all  persons  might  obtain  grants  of  land  there.     It 
was  the  design  of  the  British  government  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  foreign  protestants.     Among  the  conditions  were  the 
folbwing :  That  the  grantee  do  setde  the  lands  with  protestant 
white  inhabitants  within  ten  years  from  the. date  of  the  grant, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  person  for  every  hundred  acres ;  diat  if 
one  third  of  the  land  is  not  settled  with  white  protestant  inhabi- 
tants in  the  above  mentioned  proportion,  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant,  the  whole  to  be  forfeited  to  bis  majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors ;  that  such  part  of  tlie  whole  tract  as  is 

1  Hewatt,  li.  26S— 274.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  18—20.  A  person,  whose 
name  was  Stumpel,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
seduced  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  by  promises  of  land  in  America,  on  the 
mere  encouragement  of  a  tract  from  the  British  ministry.     , 
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1764.     not  settled  with  white  protestant  inhabitants  at  the  expiration  of 
y^^^s^"^  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  to  revert  to  his  majesty, 

his  heirs  or  successors.^ 
April  21.  The  king  of  France  gave  orders  to  M.  de  Abbadie,  director 
deliver  up  general  and  commandant  for  his  majesty  in  Louisiana,  to  deliver 
Louisiana  up  to  his  Catholic  majesty  all  the  French  possessions  in  North 
to  Spain.  America,  not  already  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  These  orders 
were  given  in  consequence  of  an  act  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1762,  by  which  the  French  king  ceded  to  die 
king  of  Spain  and  to  his  successors,  "  the  whole  country  known 
by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  together  with  New  Orleans,  and  the 
island  in  which  the  said  city  is  situated ;"  and  of  anotlier  act  at 
the  Escurial  on  the  13ih  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  his  Catholic  majesty  accepted  that  cession.  The  country 
and  colony  at  Louisiana,  and  the  posts  thereon  depending,  were 
ordered  to  be  delivered  up  "  in  such  state  and  condition  as  they 
shall  be  found  to  be  in  on  the  day  of  the  said  cession,  willing 
that  in  all  time  to  come  they  shall  belong  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
to  be  governed  and  administered  by  his  governors  and  officers, 
and  as  possessed  by  him  in  full  property,  without  any  exceptions." 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  expressed  his  hope  and  expectation, 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  to  his 
governor  and  other  officers  employed  in  his  service  in  the  said 
colony,  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  ecclesiastics  and 
religions  houses,  which  have  the  care  of  the  parishes  and  of  the 
missions,  may  continue  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  enjoy  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  by  their  several  charters 
of  establishment ;  that  the  ordinary  judges  do  continue,  together 
/  with  the  superior  council,  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 

laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  inhabitants  be 
preserved  and  maintained  in  their  possessions;  and  that  they  be 
conGrmed  in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  according  to  the 
grants  which  have  been  made  by  the  governors  and  directors  of 
the  colony :  "  Hoping,  above  all,"  subjoined  the  French  king, 
'*  that  his  Catholic  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  new 
colony  of  Louisiana  the  same  marks  of  protection  and  good  will, 
which  they  enjoyed  under  my  dominion,  and  of  which  thq  mls- 


1  Stork's  Description  of  East  Florida.  The  project  did  not  succeed.  "  Ci?fl 
as  well  as  military  establishments,"  says  Stork,  "  have  been  provided  these  bat 
years  for  the  two  Floridas,  at  an  expence  of  near  £100,000  a  year ;  but  still  tfw 
inhabitants  of  both  of  them  put  to|;ethcr  (soldiers  and  savages  excepted)  would 
not  make  a  very  large  congregation  in  a  good  parish  church."  This  was  pra^bably 
written  about  1767.  A  few  years  afterwards,  William  Pcnn  of  Florida,  an  officer 
in  the  ordnance,  informed  Dr.  Stiles,  that  Dcnys  Rolls,  member  of  parliament! 
bought  four  tracts,  25,000  acres  each,  on  St.  John*s  river  [East  Florida],  tent 
over  200  planters,  of  which  number  were  fifty  giris,  and  expended  £7000  ttaifiMf 
to  little  purpose ;  that,  the  terms  of  settlement  not  suiting  them,  all  bat  15  hS 
absconded,  and  chiefly  settled  in  Georgia.     Stiles,  Literary  Diaiy,  1T72. 
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fortunes  of  war  alone  have  prevented  their  experiencing  greater     1764. 
effects."^  v^^v/-^ 

Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indian  nations  by  coloodt  PMoe. 
Bradstreet  and  Bouquet. 

A  scarcity  of  com,  the  two  preceding  years,  occasioned  the  Spaniib 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  jx>tato  into  New  England.     It  was  po^o- 
found  more  prolific  tlian  the  Irish,  and  obtained  general  use.* 

A  new  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  honour  HuiHi  Han 
of  the  HoUis  family  in  England,  was  named  Hollis  Hall.     Soon  ^^^ 
after  the  completion  of  tlib  building,  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt.  Hamrd 
It  contained  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  consisting  of  above  *****  '^"^• 
5000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  which 
were  consumed.^     Among  other  contributions  towards  repairing 
the  loss  of  the  library  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hampshiro 
granted  £300  steriing.^ 

Thomas  Hancock,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College^  died,  T.  Hin- 
aged  61  years.*  **^ 

1765. 

The  sugar  act,  passed  the  last  year,  restricting  the  intercourse  s^r  tct 
which  the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  India  ^"^'JJ^ 
blands,  caused  general  uneasiness  and  suspicion ;  but  it  was  nies. 
considered  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  and  submitted  to,  though 
with  reluctance.     Notwithstanding  the  colonial  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances on  that  occasion,  the  parliament,  instead  of  redressing 
the  grievance,  passed  an  act  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  Sump  act 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp  duly  through  all  die  Ameri-  revwiue?* 

1  Annual  Register. 

8  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

3  Memoirs  of  Thornaii  Hollis,  604,  730—732.  The  new  building  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts*  colony  ;  but  president  If  olyokc  requested  that 
it  might  l>e  named  Hollis,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  ereat  benefactor 
of  the  coUeze,  "  and  the  honour  of  his  house."  Governor  Bernard,  accom* 
pttoied  by  ttie  council  with  the  lower  house,  gave  it  accordingly  that  name 
18  January,  1764. — Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  24  January,  in  a  very  tempestuous 
night.  The  fire,  it  is  conjectured,  began  in  a  heam  under  tlic  hearth  in  the 
library  room,  where  a  fire  had  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  GeneralJ  Court, 
tiien  sitting  in  Cambridge  on  account  of  the  small  pox  at  Boston. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  216. 

5  Eliot  and  Allen,  Hiog.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  who  was  minister  of  the  church  in  I^oxington,  and  who,  after  an  able 
and  useful  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century,  dird  in  1752,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  The  eldest  son,  John,  was  niinister  of  the  church  at  Braintree,  and 
died  in  1744.  Tliis  son,  Thomas,  became  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
New  England.  He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  probity,  public  spirit  and 
patriotism ;  and  was  often  employed  in  the  service  of  the  town,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council.  He  left  £1000  for  founding  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  langujigesj  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians ;  £600  towards  a  hospital  for 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason ;  and  £200  for  carrying  on  the  linen  mamifiu:- 
ture.    See  his  profe$$or$hip  m  1765. 
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1765.  caa  colonies.  The  delay  of  executing  the  resolution  of  March 
N^-v^-^w/  the  preceding  year,  which  virtually  included  this  measure,  is 
ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Grenville,  the  prime  minister ;  who 
hoped  that  the  colonies,  upon  notice  of  the  bill  then  in  agitation, 
if  they  should  dislike  the  stamp  duty,  would  propose  some  other 
mode  of  raising  the  sum  intended  to  be  levied  by  it.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, informed  the  agents  of  the  colonies,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  other  proposal  of  a  tax,  which  would  raise 
the  sum  wanted ;  insinuating,  at  the  same,  that  it  was  now  in 
their  power,  by  consent,  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  they 
should  be  consulted  before  any  tax  whatever  were  imposed  upon 
Initroctions  the  colonies  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  colonists,  with 
^nSon!"  *'  ®°®  voice,  cxclaimcd,  that  this  was  an  interested  charity  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  agents  was  authorized  to  comply.  The  colonial 
assemblies,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  des- 
patched instructions  to  their  agents  in  London,  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intentional  act  from  being  passed  into 
a  law. 
Opposition  When  the  bill  for  the  stamp  act  was  brought  in,  the  opposition 
fo/uie****^  to  it,  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  ardent  and  animated.  Mr. 
stamp  act.  Charles  Townsend  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  and  having  taken 
notice  of  several  thinss  that  colonel  Barre  had  said,  in  his  speech 
against  it,  concluded  with  this  imposing  interrogation :  ^^  And 
now  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care^  nourish- 
ed up  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms ;  will  they 
grudge  to  contribute  their  mite,  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under?"  Colonel  Barre 
Col.  Barrels  Tose,  and,  after  explaining  some  passages  in  his  speech,  replied 
reply  to  Mr.  to  Mr.  Townsend's  concluding  words  :  "  They  planted  by  your 
care !  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They 
fled  from  your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  unhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends. — They  nourished  up  by  toub 
indulgence !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were 
perhaps  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house, 
sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actionsi  and 
to  prey  upon  them — men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasioDSi 
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has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  1705. 
them — men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some  v^v^-^z 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country, 
to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their 
own. — They  protected  by  tour  anm !  They  have  nobly  taken 
up  arms  in  your  defence ;  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country, 
whose  frontier  was  drenched  m  bkx>d,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument. — And  believe 
me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still — 
but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further. — God  knows, 
•  I  do  not  at  thb  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I 
deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.     However  su- 

Cerior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respecta- 
le  body  of  this  bouse  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of 
America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and 
who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  tliey  should  be  violated — but 
the  subject  is  too  delicate — I  will  say  no  more." 

This  admirable  speech,  the  more  impressive  for  being  unpre- 
meditated, produced  a  profound  silence,  but  did  not  defeat  the 
measure.  Nor  did  the  colonial  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
with  the  petition  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America, 
avail  to  its  prevention.  When  the  question  upon  the  bill  was 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  about 
250  for,  and  50  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords,  it  passed  u^'^'JJJ^*^ , 
without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity ;  and  on  tlie  22d  of  March,  ai  asMnt 
it  obtained  the  royal  assent.^ 

This  act,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1  st  of  November, 
excited  throughout  the  colonics  a  most  serious  alarm.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combinations  against 
its  execution  were  every  where  formed.  The  house  of  burgesses 
in  Virginia,  which  was  in  session  when  intelligence  of  the  act 
was  received,  passed  several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  5^"^.?* 
colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation,  n^otiom. 
The  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Virginia  assembly  by 
Patrick  Henry,  and,  witli  some  amendment,  passed  as  follows : 
"That  the  first  adventurers  and  scalers  of  this  his  majesty's 
colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia  brought  witli  them  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity,  and   all  others  his  majesty's  subjects, 


1  By  this  act,  a  ream  of  bail  bonds  stamped  was  £100 ;  a  ream  of  common 
printed  ones,  before,  was  £16.  A  ream  of  $tamped  polidef  of  insurance  wm 
£190 ;  of  common  onea,  withont  stampt,  £20.    Bradford,  BfiM,  1 18. 
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1765.     since  inhabiting  in  this  his  majesty's  said  colony,  all  the  liberdes, 

Erivileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  tliat  have  at  any  time  been 
eld,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain :  That 
by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  king  James  I.  the  colonists  afore- 
said are  cleclared  entitled  to  all  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  denizens  and  natural  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  England : 
That  the  taxaUon  of  tl)e  people,  by  themselves,  or  by  persons 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what 
taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  or  the  easiest  method  of  raising 
them,  and  must  themselves  be  affected  by  every  tax  laid  on 
the  people,  is  the  only  security  against  a  burthensome  taxation, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  without 
which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  exist :  That  his  majesty's 
liege  people  of  this  his  most  ancient  and  loyal  colony  have, 
without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  inestimable  right  of  being 
governed  by  such  laws  respecting  their  internal  polity  and  taxa- 
tion, as  are  derived  from  their  own  consent,  with  the  approbation 
of  their  sovereign,  or  his  substitute ;  and  that  the  same  bath 
never  been  forfeited  or  yielded  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognised  by  the  kings  and  people  of  Great  Britain."^  The 
legislatures  of  several  other  colonies  passed  similar  resolutions. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  beside  passing  resolutions 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  British  parliament,  took  measures 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  united  counsels  in  the  common  cause. 
The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  congress  had  early  oc- 
curred to  the  people  of  that  province,  and  it  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  consequence  of  this  motion  was,  an 
agreement  on  the  6th  of  June,  that  '^  it  is  highly  expedient, 
«embiy"pro-  ^^^^^  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees 
potet  a  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in  the  several 
flnl^^A.  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced,  and 
to  consider  of  a  general  congress — to  be  held  at  New  York  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October.  A  letter  was  prepared  to  be  sent  to 
the  several  speakers ;  and  a  committee  was  chosen  for  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 


congress. 


1  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  following  additional  resolution 
passed ;  but  it  was  rescinded  the  next  day :  "  Resolved  therefore,  Tliat  the 
general  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and 
unpositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  thii)  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest 
such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  assem- 
bly aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  Americaii 
Freedom."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  observes,  "  was  asserting  in  effect,  that  the  act 
which  had  passed,  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  amounted  to  a  direct  chaise  of  tyranny  and  despotism  againat  tiie 
British  king,  lords  and  commons.'* 

9  Gordon,  L  Lett.  9.    Ramsay,  Revol.  i.  c.  2.    "  This  first  advance  towudf 
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Oq  tbe  7th  of  October,  a  congress,  consisting  of  28  delegates     1765. 
from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rluxle  Island,  and  Prori- 
deence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PeniH  A 
sylvania,  the  Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  ^' 
convened  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Timothy  Kuggles,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president.     The  first  nieasure  of  the 
congress  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  Declantioa 
colonists.     They  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  grieJjlS^ 
and  liberties  of  natural  bom  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain ;  among  the  most  essential  of  which  arc,  the  exclusive 

?>wer  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
he  grievance  chiefly  complained  oi  was  the  act,  granting  certam 
stamp  duties  and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies,  which,  by 
taxing  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  and  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty,  was  declared  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  subvert  their  rights  and  liberties.  A  petition  to  the  peutioo  k 
kbg,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament,  were  also  Memorial, 
agreed  on ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  several  colonies  to 
appoint  special  agents,  who  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavours 
ia  soliciting  redress  of  grievances.  The  assemblies  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  prevented  by  their  governors 
iirom  sending  representatives  to  the  congress ;  but  they  forwarded 
petitions  to  England,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  that  body. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  people,  in  tlie  various  parts  of  the  Stamp  act 
colonies,  assumed  the  controversy  without  waiting  the  result  of  occa«|<>"" 
legitimate  measures,  in  August  the  eiTigies  ol  Andrew  Ohver,  Boston. 
the  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts,  was  found 
banging  on  a  tree,  afterward  well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty 
Tree,  on  the  main  street  of  Boston,  accompanied  with  emblems 
designadng  lord  Bute,  and  the  wicked  motives  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  of  parliament.  At  night,  the  images  were  taken  down,  and 
carried  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  col- 
lection of  people,  through  tbe  court  house,  down  King  street,  to 
a  small  brick  building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Oliver  for  the  reception  of  stamps.  This  building  was  soon 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  rioters,  proceeding  to  Fort  Hill 
to  burn  the  pageantry,  next  assaulted  Mr.  Oliver's  house,  which 
stood  near  that  hill,  and,  having  broken  the  windows,  entered  it, 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  furniture.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Oliver 
authorized  several  gentlemen  to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that 
he  had  declined  having  any  concern  with  the  ofHce  of  stamp 
master  ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  a  repetition 
of  tliis  declaration  exacted  of  him. 


continental  union/'  Dr.  Ramsay  sayn,  "  waA  seconded  in  South  Carolina,  before 
it  had  been  agreed  to  by  any  colony  to  the  southward  of  New  England." 
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1765.         On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  tumults  were  renewed, 
v^^^*.^^^  The  rioters  assembled  in  King  street,  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
Tumults      of  William  Story,  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
renewed,     private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court,  were 
destroyed.    The  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell  junior,  comptroller 
of  the  custoins,  was  next  entered  and  purloined.     Intoxicated 
by  liquors,  found  in  his  cellar,  the  rioters,  with  inflamed  rage, 
directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutch- 
inson,  whose  family  was  instantly  dispersed,   and   who,  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  secure  himself  within  doors,  was  also  con- 
strained to  depart,  by  secret  passages,  to  save  his  life.     By  four 
in  the  morning,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  province  was 
completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and 
floors.     The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the  furniture,  the 
wearing  apparel,  about  i>900  sterling  in  money,  and  the  manu-: 
scripts  and  books,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  30  years 
collecting,  beside  many   public  papers  in  his  custody,   were 
Diicounte-   either  carried  off,  or  destroyed.     The  town  of  Boston,  the  next 
nanced  by    day,  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen  and  magistrates  be 
BMton['^°^  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  agreeably  to  law,  to 
suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
assist  them. 

The  first  day  of  November,  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to 
begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of 
bells.     Many  shops  and  stores  were  shut.     Effigies  of  the  au- 
thors and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
afterward  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 
Treatment       Massachusetts  was  not  alone.     The  obnoxious  act  received 
of  the  Stomp  similar,  though  less  flagrant  treatment  in  the  other  colonies.     On 
liiaod,        the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at 
Providence,  with  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,  for  a  frontispiece. 
Effigies  were  exhibited ;  and,  in  the  evening,  cut  down  and 
burnt     Three  days  after,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted 
three  effigies  of  obnoxious  persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  the  town  house,  where  they  were 
hung,  and  after  a  while  cut  down,  and  burnt  amidst  the  acclama- 
mations  of  thousands. 
N.  Hamp-        On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  body  of  people  from  the  country 
•hire,         approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  in  tJbe 
apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distributed ;  but,  on  re- 
ceiving assurance  that  there  was  no  such  intention,  they  quietly 
returned.     The  next  morning,  all  the  bells  in  Portsmouth,  New- 
castle, and  Greenland,  were  tolled,  to  denote  the  decease  of 
Liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  clay  notice  was  given  to  her 
friends  to  attend  her  funeral.    A  coffin,  neatly  ornamented,  and 
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inscribed  with  "Liberty,  aged  CXLV  years,*^^  was  prepared  1765. 
for  tlie  funeral  procession,  which  began  from  the  state  bouse,  v^-v^^ 
attended  with  two  unbraced  drums.  Minute  guns  were  fired 
until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave,  when  an  oration  was  pro- 
Dounced,  in  honour  of  tlie  deceased.  Scarcely  was  the  oration 
concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  having  been  discovered, 
the  corpse  was  taken  up.  The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the 
ccsSn  was  inunediately  altered  to  Liberty  revived  ;  the  bells 
suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound ;  and  joy  appeared  again  in 
every  countenance. 

In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  constituted  distributor  o(Cooa^cti' 
stamps,  was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  month  of  August ;  ^ 
and  the  resentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  alarming, 
that  he  resigned  his  office. 

In  the  same  montli,  the  spirit  discovered  by  the  citizens  of  N.  York, 
New  York  produced  a  similar  resignation.  The  stamp  act  was 
contemptuously  cried  about  the  streets,  under  the  tide  of  **  The 
Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America."  The  stamp  papers  arriv- 
al toward  the  end  of  October,  lieutenant  governor  Golden  took 
them  into  Fort  George,  and  extraordinary  preparations  were 
made  to  secure  them.  On  the  1st  of  November,  many  of  the 
bhabitants  of  New  York,  offended  at  the  conduct  and  disliking 
the  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Golden,  having  assembled  in  the 
evenmg,  proceeded  to  the  fort  walls;  broke  open  his  stable, 
and  took  out  his  coach  ;  and,  after  carrying  it  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city,  marched  to  the  common,  where  a 
gaUows  was  erected,  on  one  end  of  which  they  suspended  his 
effigy,  with  a  stamped  bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure 
of  the  devil  in  the  other.  When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  consider- 
able time,  they  carried  it  in  procession  with  the  gallows  entire, 
the  coach  preceding,  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  guns, 
where  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  the  whole  pageantry,  including 
the  coach,  was  consumed,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  several 
thousand  spectators.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
major  James,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  stamp  act,  and,  after  plun- 
dering it,  consumed  every  article  of  the  furniture  in  a  bonfire. 
The  next  day,  the  people  insisting  to  have  the  stamps,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  corporation ;  and 
they  were  deposited  in  the  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamps, 
arriving  afterward,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  having  on  PhitodtK 
board  the  stamps,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  ^  ^ 
colours  half  mast  high;  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  to 


1  Computed  from  tbtt  firat  landing  at  Plymouth,  in  1620. 
TOL.  II.  18 
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W.  India 
islands. 


Nonimpor- 
tation a- 
grecments. 
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tions and 
resolutions 
against  the 
itimp  act ; 


toll  until  evening.  The  body  of  quakers,  with  a  part  of  the 
church  of  England  and  of  the  baptists,  seemed  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  engage  the 
Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the  opposition ;  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  stamp  master,  lound  it  necessary  at  length  to 
resign. 

In  Maryland,  Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony, 
to  avoid  resigning  his  office,  fled  to  New  York ;  but  he  was 
constrained  by  a  number  of  freemen  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring 
his  absolute  and  final  resignation. 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Mercer,  distributor  of  stamps  for  that 
colony,  arriving  at  Williamsburg  in  the  evening,  was  immediately 
urged  to  resign  ;  and,  the  next  day,  he  so  handsomely  declined 
acting  in  his  office,  that  he  received  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
At  night,  the  town  was  illuminated  ;  the  bells  were  nmg ;  and 
festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Canada  and  Halifax  submitted  to  the  act. 

In  the  West  India  islands,  the  proceedings  were  various.  The 
people  of  St.  Christopher  obliged  the  distributor  and  hb  deputy 
to  resign.  Barbadoes  submitted  to  the  act.  Jamaica  cleared 
out  with  stamps,  but  Kingston  without  them. 

The  New  York  merchants,  the  more  efiectually  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  resolved  to  direct  their  correspondents 
to  ship  no  more  goods  until  it  should  be  repealed ;  and  that  they 
would  not  sell  on  commission  any  goods,  which  should  be  ship- 
ped from  Great  Britain,  after  the  1st  of  January,  unless  oo 
condition  of  such  repeal.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  Pbik- 
delphia  and  of  Boston,  imitating  the  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct 
of  New  York,  entered  into  similar  nonimportation  agreements ; 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  merchants  of  all  those 
colonies  which  had  ventured  openly  to  oppose  the  stamp  act.^ 
By  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  act  was  to  take  effect,  not 
a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  was  to  be  had  throughout  the  colonies 
of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  or  the  two  Carolinas. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  mutual  agreements,  concessions,  and 
associations  were  concluded  between  ''  the  sons  of  liberty  of  the 
colony  of  New  York  on  the  one  part,  and  the  sons  of  liberty  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  on  the  other  part;"  in  which,  after 
professions  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  attachment  to  the  royil 
person  and  family,  and  agreeing  to  protect  and  defend  each  otner 
m  the  peaceable,  full,  and  just  enjoyment  of  their  inherent  and 

1  The  effect  of  these  noDimportation  agreements  was  felt  in  England,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  exports  from  GiMt 
Britain  to  America  were  less  in  1766  than  in  1766.  In  those  two  yetn,  Ikt 
exports  from  Britain  to  the  colonies  were  less  thaa  the  imports  by  £S8QJSIX» 
Colonial  Tracts  in  Library  of  Harvard  College. 
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accustomed  rights  as  subjects  of  their  respective  colonies,  the j  pro-     1 765. 
ceed  to  take  notice  of  the  obnoxious  act,  which  they  treat  as  not  s^^^-^z 
promulgated,  and  not  to  be  regarded  but  for  resistance.  '*  Whereas 
a  certain  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  America  in  the  form  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Stamp-Act, 
but  has  never  been  legally  published  or  introduced,  neither  can  it| 
as  it  would  immediately  deprive  them  of  the  most  invaluable  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  namely,  the  trial  by  juries,  and  the 
most  just  mode  of  taxation  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  taxing  them- 
selves, rights  that  every  British  subject  becomes  heir  to  as  soon 
as  born  :  For  the  preservation  of  which,  and  every  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  they  do  reciprocally  resolve  and  determine 
to  march  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
expence,  on  the  first  proper  notice, — to  the  relief  of  those  that  *»  woui«i 
iball,  are,  or  may  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp-act,  or  its  pro-  '^     * 
moters  and  abettors,  or  anv  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of  any 
thing  that  may  have  been  m  opposition  to  its  obtaining.''     After 
recommending  mutual  vigilance  towards  those  who  may  be  the 
most  likely  to  introduce  the  use  of  stamped  papers,  to  the  total 
flobversion  of  the  British  constitution  and  American  liberty,  and 
agreeing  that  they  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  just 
ways  and  means,  endeavour  to  bring  all  such  betrayers  of  their 
country  to  the  most  condign  punishment ;  they  resolve,  '*  to  de- 
fimd  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  tlieir  respective  colonies,  from  ^J^i^ 
an  unlawful  violations  and  impediments  whatever,  on  account  of  ty  of  die 
die  said  act,  as  the  only  means,  under  divine  Providence,  of  P'**** 
preserving  their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes ;  and  finally,  that 
tbey  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  endeavour  to  bring  about, 
accomplish,  and  perfect  the  like  association  with  all  the  colonies 
on  the  continent,  for  the  like  salutary  purposes  and  no  other." 

The  proposal  of  uniting  with  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  Continental 
accepted  by  the  sons  of  liberty  at  Boston,  who  proposed  to  ^Jf"*" 
commence  a  continental  union.     This  proposal  was  immediately  ^^^^^^  |^i. 
encouraged  by  circular  letters  sent  by  them  into  the  New  Eng-  ten  tent  to 
land  colonies,  and  sent  by  those  of  New  York  as  far  as  South  **?*  *^®* 

^       ,.  '  ^  met. 

Carolina. 

Altliough,  by  the  resignation  of  the  stamp  officers,  the  colonists  Boiineit 
were  laid  under  a  legal  inability  for  doing  business  according  to  <*<>"•  ^^^^ 
parliamentary  laws  ;  yet  they  adventured  to  do  it,  and  risked  the  °"'       ^' 
consequences.     Vesseb  sailed  from  ports,  as  before;  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  though  suspended  awhile  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
at  length  proceeded  to  business  without  stamps.^ 

1  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8.  Belkiiap,  N.  Hamp.  il.  322—830.  Minot,  ii.  c.  7,  8. 
Hewatt,  ii.  c  11.  Adamt,  N.  Eng.  248—261.  Pres.  Adami,  Lett.  1.  Warren, 
Amer.  Rev.  L  81.  Amer.  linieuin,  vol.  iv.  The  Journal  of  the  Stamp  act  con- 
greea,  repiinted  finom  an  oflkdal  copf^  if  in  tfie  Id  TohuM  of  Nilea'f  Ragifler. 
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1765. 

Act  fixing 
the  rates  of 
postage. 


Adams's 
Disserta- 
tion on 
Canon  and 
Feudal 
Law. 


The  British  parliament  passed  an  act,  establishing  the  rates  of 
postage  of  letters  between  London  and  the  British  dominions 
m  America.  The  preamble  of  this  act  states  the  security  and 
improvement  of  correspondence  Uiroughout  his  majesty's  do- 
minions as  a  matter  of  great  concernment,  and  highly  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
subjoining,  "  that  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  several  communi- 
cations have  been  opened,  and  new  posts  established  in  several 
parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  for  which  the  rates 
of  postage  cannot,  under  the  present  laws,  be  properly  ascer- 
tained."^ 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  the  Feudal  Law,  written  by 
John  Adams,  was  published  this  year-  Though  it  appeared 
without  a  name,  it  has  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  its  now 
well  known  author.  It  shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  such  a  consummate  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  ;  it  breathes 
such  a  fervid  spirit  of  liberty,  and  invincible  hatred  to  tyranny ; 
it  glows  with  so  pure  and  unquenchable  love  of  his  country; 
it  presents  so  just  a  view  of  its  present  injuries,  and  so  ominous 
a  prospect  of  its  future  dangers,  and  so  admirably  prepares  his 
countrymen  to  resist  the  one,  and  to  meet  the  other ;  that  it 
may  never  be  forgotten.  A  work  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  of 
such  powerful  influence,  composed  at  this  crisis,  claims  a  record 
among  the  political  occurrences  of  the  time. 

The  writer,  referring  to  the  attempts  of  "  the  great,"  in  aQ 
ages,  to  wrest  from  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuously 
called,  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  their 
power  to  assert  the  former  or  redress  the  latter,  proceeds,  in  his 
own  nervous  style,  "  I  say  Rights,  for  such  they  have  undoubt- 
edly, antecedent  to  all  earthly  government — Rights,  that  cannot 
be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human  laws — Rights,  derived  from 
the  great  Legislator  of  the  universe.  From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  to  the  first  settlement  of  America,  knowledge 
gradually  spread  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  England ;  and  io 
proportion  as  that  increased  and  spread  among  the  people,  ec- 
clesiastial  and  civil  tyranny,  which  I  use  as  synonimous  expres- 
sions for  the  canon  and  feudal  laws,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
strength  and  weight.     The  people  grew  more  and  more  sensible 


1  Annual  Register.  The  previous  rates  of  postage  had  been  established  by 
an  act  of  9  Anne ;  which,  so  far  as  it  respected  America,  was  now  repetlea 
After  the  10th  of  October,  the  rates  of  inland  postage  in  America  were  to  be, 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  60  miles,  for  every  single  letter  id.  and  all  othen 
in  proportion ;  for  upwards  of  60  and  not  exceeding  100  miles,  every  8iD|^ 
letter  6d. ;  for  upwards  of  100  and  not  exceeding  200  miles,  every  single  ktler 
Sd.  and  for  upwards  of  200  and  not  exceeding  100  miles  further,  for  eveiy  fttdi 
further  distance  every  single  letter  2d,  and  others  in  proportion. 
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of  the  wroBg  that  was  done  them,  by  tliesc  systems ;  more  and  1765. 
more  impatient  under  it ;  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  rid 
themselves  of  it ;  till  at  last,  under  the  execrable  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  struggle  between  tlie  people  and  the  confederacy 
aforesaid  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  became  formidable, 
violent,  and  bloody.  It  was  tl)is  great  struggle  that  peopled 
America.  It  was  not  religion  alone — but  it  was  a  love  of  unicersal 
liberty,  and  an  hatred,  a  dread,  an  horror  of  the  infernal  con- 
federacy before  described,  that  projected,  conducted,  and  accom- 
Elished  the  settlement  of  America.  It  was  a  resolution  formed 
y  a  sensible  people,  I  mean  the  Puritans,  almost  in  despair. 
They  had  become  intelligent  in  general,  and  many  of  them 
learned. — ^They  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  wilderness  for  refuge. 
After  their  arrival  here,  they  began  their  selilenicnt,  and  formed 
their  plan  both  of  ecclesiastial  and  civil  government,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  canon  and  feudal  law.  The  leading  men 
among  them,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  men  ol  sense 
and  learning :  To  many  of  them  the  historians,  orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  quite  familiar ;  and 
some  of  them  have  left  libraries  that  are  still  in  beinc:,  consisting 
chiefly  of  volumes,  in  which  tiie  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened 

ages  and  nations  is  deposi^d. Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that 

the  same  great  spirit,  which  once  gave  Cajsar  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion ;  which  denounced  hostilities  against  Joim,  till  Magna  Charta 
was  signed ;  which  severed  the  head  of  Charles  the  first  from  his 
body,  and  drove  James  the  second  from  his  kingdom  ;  the  same 
great  spirit  (may  heaven  preserve  it  till  the  earth  shall  be  no 
more)  which  seated  the  great  grandfather  of  his  present  most 
gracious  majesty  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  is  still  alive,  and  active, 
and  warm  in  England ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  in  America, 
instead  of  provoking  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  will  endear 
us  to  them  for  ever.  .  This  s|)irit,  however,  without  knowledge, 
would  be  litde  better  than  brutal  rage.  Let  us  tenderly  and 
kindly  cherish  therefore  the  means  of  knowledge." 

The  writer  calls  upon  every  order  and  degree  among  the 
people  to  rouse  their  attention  and  animate  their  resolution. 
^^  L^t  us  study  the  law  of  nature  ;  search  into  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  read  the  histories  of  ancient  ages ;  contem- 
plate the  great  exam|)les  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  set  before  us 
the  conduct  of  our  own  British  ancestors,  who  have  defended 
for  us  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind  against  foreign  and  domestic 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  against  arbitrary  kings  and  cruel  priests,  in 
short  against  the  gates  of  earth  and  hell.  Let  us  read  and 
recollect  and  impress  upon  our  souls  the  views  and  ends  of  our 
own  more  immediate  forefathers  in  exchanging  their  native  coun- 
try for  a  dreary,  inhospitable  wilderness.  .  .  .  Recollect  the  civil 
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Indian  con< 
erets  at 
Mobile. 


Cberokeei.' 

Population 
of  S.  Caro- 
lina, 

Charles- 
town,  and 

Boston. 

Pitlsbarg. 

Williams- 
town. 

Professor- 
ship found- ^ 
ed. 


and  religious  principles  and  hopes  and  expectations  which  con- 
stantly supported  and  carried  them  through  all  hardships,  with 
patience  and  resignation.  Let  us  recollect,  it  was  liberty,  the 
hope  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  us  and  ours,  which  conquered 
all  discouragements,  dangers,  and  trials. — In  such  researches  as 
these  let  us  all  in  our  several  departments  cheerfully  engage ; 
but  especially  the  proper  patrons  and  supporters  of  law,  learning, 
and  religion."  '  The  patriot,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation, 
says,  no  one  of  any  feeling,  bom  and  educated  in  this  once 
happy  country,  can  consider  the  numerous  distresses,  usurpations, 
that  we  have  reason  to  fear  are  meditating  for  ourselves,  our 
children,  our  neighbours,  in  short  for  all  our  countrymen  and  all 
their  posterity,  without  the  utmost  agonies  of  heart,  and  many 
tears. 

A  general  congress  of  Indians  was  held,  this  year,  at  Mobile, 
at  which  were  present  George  Johnstone,  governor  of  West 
Florida,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  the  Chactaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations ;  and  a  tariff  of  trade  was  setded  on  every 
material  article,  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.^ 

The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  scarcely  bring  2000  men  to 
the  field.* 

The  white  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  40,000 ;  the 
negroes  and  persons  of  colour,  90,000^  The  white  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  that  colony,  amounted  to  between 
6000  and  6000 ;  and  the  negroes,  to  between  7000  and  8000.* 
Boston  contained  1676  houses;  2069  families,  and  15,520 
souls.^ 

The  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out,  on  the  plan  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela.^  West  Housac, 
in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Williams- 
toWn.^ 

A  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages 
was  iounded  in  Harvard  College,  on  the  donation  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  Stephen  Sewall  was  inducted  the  first  profes- 


sor. 


8 


1  Adair,  366.    The  tariff  was  chiefly  "  according  to  the  Muskohge  standaid.** 
8  Hewatt,  U.  280. 

3  Draytoo,  S.  Car.  103. 

4  Hewatt,  ii.  291.  The  province  of  South  Carolina  was  now  in  a  r&j 
flourishior  state,  and  its  prosperity  continued  until  the  war  of  the  revolutioo. 
In  the  half  century  from  1725  to  1776  the  inhabitants  of  Uiat  province  were  in- 
creased sevenfold.     Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  123. 

5  Stiles,  MS.  This  account,  which  Dr.  Stiles  "  received  from  the  Secretuy'f 
office,"  was  the  result  of  enumeration.     See  Tables.  • 

6  Niles,  Register,  vi.  208.    Alcedo,  T.  JM,  Pittsburg. 

7  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

8  Ibid.    See  1764.  JSrt,  Hancock. 
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The  Rev.  George  WhHefield  took  leave  of  tbe  church  in     1765. 
Savannah ;  and  the  Orphan  house  was  discontinued.^  v^-n^^^/ 

On  the  3d  of  January,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river  in  FroM  in 
East  Florida  there  was  a  frost  so  intense,  that  in  one  night  the  ^^^'^^ 
ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  Su  Augustine,  were 
destroyed.' 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  La  Gazette  de  ^whee^  m  French  and  ^^ 
English,  was  first  published.^  "•"^ 

Timothv  Cuder,  rector   of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died,  DmiIh. 
aged  82  ;'•  Edward  Wigglesworth,  the  first  professor  of  divinity 
in  Harvard  Cdlege,  in  tbe  73d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Oxenbridge 
Thacher,  aged  45  years.* 

1  By  the  genenl  account  of  monies  expended  and  received  for  the  use  of  the 
Orphan  house  lironi  7  Jan.  1739  to  9  Feb.  1765,  it  appears,  that 

The  Expenditures  were £12389  &  4| 

The  Receipts  £10,790  19    6|  ^ 

9  Bertram's  JoumaL  **  8d.  Clear  coM  morning ;  thermometer  26.  wind  N.W, 
The  ground  was  froze  an  inch  thiclc  on  the  banks ;  this  was  the  fatal  night  that 
dntroyed  the  liroe,  citron,  and  banana  trees  in  Augustine,  many  curious  ever* 
greens  up  the  river,  that  were  near  20  years  old,  ana  in  a  flourishing  state ;  the 
yoonc  green  shoots  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  pavia,  with  many  flowering  pianta 
and  Minibs  never  before  hurt  This  extreme  cold  was  of  short  contmuanoe. 
The  next  morning  (4th)  the  thermometer  was  at  50^.    See  Notx  IV. 

9  Thomas,  ii.  879. 

4  Pies.  Stiles,  MSS.  Holyoke,  MS.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1701.  In  1710  he  was  ordained 
■sinister  of  a  congregational  church  in  Stratford,  in  Connecticut  In  1719  be 
WW  chosen  rector  of  Yale  College,  an<l  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  peilbrmed  with  usefulness  and  dignity.  In  1722  he  relinquished  the  com- 
munioQ  of  the  conereeational  church,  and  soon  after  went  to  England,  where 
he  received  orders  m  uie  Episcopal  church,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
from  tbe  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
and  extensive  learning.  He  was  preeminently  distingubhed  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages ;  and  was  well  skilled  in  losic,  meta- 
pifayrfes,  moral  philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Clap,  Hist. 
Yale  CoDe^.    Miller,  U.  859.    Eliot,  Biog. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wigelesworth  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  of 
Maiden.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710 ;  and  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  was  founded  in  that  college  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  he  wae 
unanimously  appointed  first  professor,  and  was  inducted  into  office  in  1722.  ' 
He  was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  distinguished  for  learning,  humility,  and 
piety.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

6  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Oxenbridge  Thacher  of  Milton,  and  the  father  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher  of  Boston.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1738;  and  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  He  was  representative  for 
Boston  when  the  first  revenue  acts  were  passed,  and  he  opposed  every  measure 
of  the  Britsish  parlianient  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,"  occasioned 
by  an  "  Act  to  lay  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations ; "  also 
**  Considerations  upon  reducing  the  value  of  gold  coins  within  the  province." 
He  was  '*  a  man  oi  strict  integrity,  highly  esteemed  for  his  moral  worth,  as  weD 
as  his  legal  knowledge.  His  death  was  universally  lamented  as  a  great  km  ta 
the  public.'*    Eliot,  Biog.    CoIL  BiaM.  Hist  Soc.  riii.  277 ;  iii.  801. 
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King's  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  the 

open^Dg*of  ^'"S  reminded  both  houses,  that  when  he  met  them  last,  he 
parliament  acquainted  them,  that  matters  of  importance  had  happened  in 
America,  which  would  demand  their  most  serious  attention. 
He  informed  them,  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  papers-that  give 
any  light  into  the  origin,  the  progress,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern colonies,  to  be  immediately  laid  before  them.  His  majesty 
expressed  a  firm  confidence,  that  their  wisdom  and  zeal  would 
guide  them  to  such  sound  and  prudent  resolutions,  as  may  tend  at 
once  to  preserve  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  legislature 
over  the  colonies,  and  to  restore  to  them  that  harmony  and  tran- 
quillityft.which  have  lately  been  interrupted  by  riots  and  disorders 
of  ttHPsQost  dangerous  nature.  *'  K  any  alterations,''  said  his 
majesty,  '^  should  be  wanting  in  the  commercial  economy 
of  the  plantations,  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
mutual  and  beneficial  intercourse  of  my  kingdom  and  colonies, 
they  will  deserve  your  most  serious  consideration. — ^I  have 
nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertion  of  legal  authority,  the  preserva- 
tion ofthe  liberties  of  all  my  subjects,  the  equity  and  good  order 
of  my  government,  and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts 
of  my  dominions." 
Dr.  Frank-  In  February,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  English 
lin's  exarai-  house  of  commons,  relative  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     His 

nation  be-  .       .  .•  .   .     l*  ^l« 

fore  the  answers  to  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him,  on  this  occasioUi 
house  of  show  at  oncc  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
commons.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  views,  principles,  and  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  To  the 
question,  "  Do  not  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit 
to  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  .'^"  he  answered,  "  No, 
never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  To  the  question, 
"  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before 
the  year  1763.'*"  he  replied,  "The  best  in  the  world.  They 
submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in 
their  courts,  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the 
people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a 
little  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They 
had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ;  for 
its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its 
fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard ;  to  be  an 
Old  England-man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect, 
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and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us." — ^*  And  what  is  their  tern-  1766. 
per  now  ?"  it  was  asked.  "  O,  very  much  altered,''  he  repKed.  >^^v^«^ 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  parliament  to  make  laws 
for  America  questioned  till  lately  r" — ^**The  authority  of  par- 
fiament,"  said  he,  '^  was  allowed  to  be  valid  in  all  laws,  except 
such  as  should  lay  internal  taxes.  It  was  never  disputed  in  lay- 
ing duties  to  regulate  commerce."  To  the  question,  ^*  Can  you 
name  any  act  of  assembly,  or  public  act  of  any  of  your  govern- 
ments, that  made  such  distinction  ?"  he  repUed,  *'  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any :  I  think  there  was  never  an  occasion  to  make 
such  an  act,  till  now  that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  us :  that  has 
occasioned  resolutions  of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinction,  in 
which  I  think  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  mem- 
ber in  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous."  ^ 

The  decided  opposition  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  stamp  Adn»caies 
act  rendered  it  necessary  for  Great  Britain  either  to  enforce  or  *"  '^foflw- 
repeal  it.     Each  of  diese  measures  had  advocates.     Among  the  cokmiet. 
foremost  to  vindicate  the  colonies  were  lord  Camden,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons.  *  "  My 
position  is  this,"  said  lord  Camden,  "  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain 
it  to  my  last  hour ;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 
This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  more,  it  is 
itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature.     For  whatever  is  a  man's  own, 
it  b  absolutely  his  own.     No  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from 
him  without  his  consent.    Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts 
an  injury ;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery." 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  address,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  offer  Mr.  Pitt*! 
his  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affiurs.     His  speech  •PJJJ^  ^j^ 
was  in  his  own  bold,  nervous,  and  eloquent  style.     He  pro-  meMoretof 
nounced  every  capital  measure,  taken  by  the  late  ministers,  to  w>inin*«*»- 
have  been  entirely  wrong.     '^  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  speaker,  since 
I  have  attended  in  parliament.     When  the  resolution  was  taken 
in  tlus  house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  my  bed.     K  I  could 
have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  so- 
licited some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to 
have  borne  my  testimony  against  it.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
kmgdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.     At  the 
same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion whatsoever The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the 

most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  man  ;  it 
does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  commons  in  America, 
represented  in  their  several  assemblies,  have  invariably  exercised 


1  FraDkMn's  Works,  iv.  109—141. 
VOL.  II.  19 
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1766.  this  CQQStitutioQill  righl  of  givm  and  granting  their  own  money ; 
they  would  have  been  slaves,  u  they  had  not  enjoyed  it ;  at  the 
same  time,  this  kingdom  has  ever  possessed  the  power  of  legi&^ 
lative  and  commercial  controuL  The  colonies  acKnowledge  your 
authority  in  all  things,  with  the  sole  exception  that  you  shall  not 
take  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 
Mr.  Gren-  After  some  minutes  of  profound  silence,  Mr.  Grenville  rose, 
vuie't  Id  and  entered  into  a  laboured  vindication  of  the  measures  of  his 
^fence  of  administration.  He  asserted,  that  the  tumults  in  America  bor- 
dered on  open  rebellion ;  and  if  the  doctrine  promulgated  that 
day  were  confirmed,  he  feared  they  would  lose  this  name,  to 
take  that  of  revolution.  He  affirmed  taxation  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  and  that  it  had  been  frequently  exercised 
over  those  who  were  never  represented.  "  Great  Britain,"  said 
he,  "  protects  America ;  America  is  therefore  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience. If  not,  tell  me  when  were  die  Americans  emancipated  i 
The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  faction 
in  this  house/'  When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  rose 
to  reply,  but  was  called  to  order,  the  pri^olege  of  speaking  a 
second  time  being  allowed  only  in  a  committee.  But  the  house 
resounding  with  the  cry  of  "  Go  on,"  he  proceeded,  with  an 
independence  of  spirit  and  power  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  his 
Mr.  Pitt's  subject :  *'  Sir,"  addressing  the  speaker,  *'  a  charge  is  brought 
'<^piy-  against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  house,  for  giving  birth  to  sedition 
in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  diey  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime;  but  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  .  .  .  We 
are  told,  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion. Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 

slaves  of  all  the  rest The  honorable  gendeman  tells  us, 

he  understands  not  the  difference  between  internal  and  external 
taxation ;  but  surely  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  ^  When,'  said  the  honorable 
gentleman,  *  were  the  colonies  emancipated  ? '  At  what  time, 
say  I  in  answer,  were  they  made  slaves  ?  "  Having  adverted  to 
the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  be 
proceeds  :  "  I  know  the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill 
of  your  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country  ;  but  in  such 
a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace  r  Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but 
to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?    The  Ameri- 
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cans  hare  been  wroDged — tbey  have  been  driven  to  madness  by     1766. 
injustice.    Will  jou  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have   v^-v^^ 
occasioned  ?     No :  let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its 
prudence  and  temper ;  I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that| 
on  their  part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease." 

Id  conclusion,  he  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be  abso- 
hitely,  totally,  and  immediately  repealed.  In  a  short  time,  the 
new  ministers  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  which,  after  a  very 
vehement  opposition,  passed  both  bouses  of  parliament  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  Declaratory 
Act,  asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Great  Britain  to  bind  the 
cobnies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  declaratory  act  passed  in  Stmrnptct 
the  beginning  of  March;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  month  the  "P*****- 
stamp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167.  News  of 
the  repeal  excited  great  joy  in  America ;  where  it  was  celebrated 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,  fireworks,  and  festivals.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  non  enumerated  commodities,  as  Act  of  par* 
diose  were  called,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  market  of  ^^■"••*' 
Great  Britain,  and  which  could  originally  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  were  limited,  in  the  same  manner  as  rice  and 
lumbe^,  to  the  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.' 

By  a  very  accurate  statement,  drawn  up  this  year  by  order  of  State  of 
governor  Ulloa  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  it  appears,  l^>»»*«n*- 
2iat  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  contained  5556  white  inhab* 
itants,  and  5040  slaves.' 

This  year  were  published.  The  Crisis,  or  a  full  defence  of  the  Political 
Colonies  ;^  An  Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  poWic*- 
Richard  Bland,  of  Virginia  ;®  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of   °"* 
imposing  Taxes  on   Uie  British  Colonics,  for  the  purpose  of 
raismg  a  Revenue,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ascribed  to  Daniel 
Dulaney,  of  Maryland  ;^  and.  The  Grievances  of  the  American 
Cdonies  candidly  examined,  printed  by  Authority,  at  Provi- 
dence,  in  Rhode  Island.'^ 

1  Bebhaniy  Hist  G.  Brit.  v.  b.  14.  Parliameotary  Journals.  Bisset,  Reign 
of  G^oige  III.  c.  5  Adams,  N.  Eng.  c.  20.  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  3. — The  Declara- 
toiy  Act,  says  Mr.  Adams,  was  n^e  without  our  consent,  by  a  parliament 
i^ch  had  no  authority  beyond  the  four  seas.    Hist.  Dispute. 

9  Pitldn,  Statistical  View. 

3  Stiles,  MSS.  The  particulars  are,  1893  white  men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  1044 
women  (marriageable),  1373  boys,  and  1244  girls.  There  were  then  in  the 
colony  2907  horses,  37,491  black  cattle,  7786  sheep,  goats,  and  hogi. 

4  Biblioth.  Amer.  154. 

5  Jefferson,  Query  zxiiL 

6  **  Daniel  Dulaney,  Esq.  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  who  resided  at  Annapolis. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
profession,  that  our  country  ever  produced.  He  died  at  an  early  stage  of  die 
revolutionary  war."    Miller,  ii.  879. 

7  The  Rhode  Island  publication,  remarking  upon  the  duty  of  three  pence  per 
gallon  on  foreign  molasses,  obferves :  *<  Heretofoie  tbere  hath  been  imported 
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The  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  ordered  that 
their  debates  should  be  open ;  and  that  a  gallery  be  erected 
'^  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  shall  be  inclined  to  attend 
them." 

The  Salem  Marine  Society  was  instituted.  It  was  designed 
for  the  charitable  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
families.  It  also  embraced  the  liberal  design  of  promoting  every 
thing  useful  to  navigation,  and  of  preserving  and  communicating 
all  discoveries  and  occurrences  on  the  voyages  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  receiving  all  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
port  of  Salem  .^ 

Jonathan  Mayhew,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  died  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  ;^  and  Zabdiel  Boylston,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, in  his  87th  yeai'.^ 

1767- 

The  plan  of  taxation  was  resumed.  Parliament  passed  an 
act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists,  on  paper,  glass, 
painters'  colours,  and  teas  imported  into  the  colonies.  This  act 
received  the  royal  assent  on  die  29th  of  June ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  colonists  as  unjust,  and  dangerous  to  their  essential 
rights.  The  preamble  states,  that  the  duties  are  laid  for  the 
better  support  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies. One  clause  of  the  act  enables  the  crown,  by  sign  manual, 
to  establish  a  general  civil  list,  throughout  every  province  of  North 
America,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with  any  salaries,  pensions  or 
appointments,  to  an  unlimited  amount.     The  act  provides,  that 

into  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  only,  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pdlons,  annually ;  the  duty  on  this  quantity  is  £14,376  steiflng,  to  be 
paid  yearly  by  this  little  colony ;  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  in  it  a&y  one 
time." — ^This  able  paper  appears  among  the  Colonial  Tracts,  soon  ajfler  repub- 
lished in  London.  On  inquiring  of  my  antiquarian  Friend  Moses  Brown,  of 
Providence,  who  was  the  writer  of  it  ?  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  certainly  know, 
but  he  thought  it  was  written  by  Stephen  Hopkiits. 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  239.  Bentlcy*s  Funeral  Discourse  on  Gen.  Fldce. 
MS.  Lett,  from  Salem.  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1771 ;  and  has  always 
consisted  of  the  more  advanced  navigators  and  merchants.     It  has  large  funds. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  son  of  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  of  Maruia's  Vine- 
yard, was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744,  and  ordained  minister  of  the 
West  church  in  Boston  in  1747.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mentel  poweis 
and  literary  attainments.  He  became  conspicuous  by  his  theological  and  politi- 
cal writings,  especially  by  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Apthorp  and  others  respect- 
ing the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  See  1763.  The  writings  on  both  sides  of  this  subject  make  collectively 
a  large  octavo  volume.  Those  of  Dr.  Mayhew  unite  keen  satire  with  close 
argumentation.  Sketch  of  his  life.  Character,  and  Writings,  in  the  Literary 
A&cellany  [Cambridge,  1805.]  i.  62—70 ;  167—164.     Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  first  physician  who  ventured  to  inoculate  for  the  small  pox  in 
New  En^and.  See  1721.  He  was  bom  at  Brookline,  and  died  at  his  patecoal 
estate.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  801 ;  2d  Series,  i.  106.  Pierce's  Centmy 
Discpurse.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
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after  all  such  ministerial  warrants  under  the  sign  manual,  ^  as     1767. 
are  thought  proper  and  necessary,*^  shall  be  satisfied,  the  residue   v^-v^^ 
of  the  revenue  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  parliament.^ 

An  act  had  been  passed  by  parliament,  the  same  session  b  Act  to  pro- 
which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  that  obliged  the  several  colonial  ^^^ 
assemblies  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  furnish  them  toidicn; 
with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other  articles,  at  the  expense  of  the 
odonies.^    The  jealousy  of  Massachusetts  was  awakened  by  the  if  juadm. 
attempt  of  the  governor   to  execute  this  law.     In  June,  an  leaiop. 
addition  was  made  to  the  British  troops  at  the  Castle  in  the  ^^„^J^ 
harbour  of  Boston ;  and  the  governor  requested  that  proviSKXi 
be  made  by  the  assembly  for  their  support.     After  due  delibera- 
tioD,  the  house  resolved,  that  such  provision  be  made  for  them, 
while  they  remain  here,  as  has  been  heretofore  usually  made  for 
his  majesty's  regular  troops,  when  occasionally  in  the  province. 
The  caution  with  which  this  resolution  was  drawn  shows  how 
reluctant  the  assembly  were  to  have  a  military  force  placed  in 
the  province ;  and  how  careful,  neither  to  yield  any  portion  of 
their  legislative  rights,  nor  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  repetition 
of  a  measure,  equally  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  colonists.' 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  ostensible  plea  of  the  and  New 
inability  of  the  colony,  begged  to  be  excused  from  making  the  ^^^ 
provision.     For  this  ofience,  the  parliament  passed  an  act  for 
restraining  the  assembly  of  New  York  from  passing  any  act  until  stimining 
they  should  comply  with  the  requisition.     This  suspension  of  the  <i>«  asMin- 
power  of  legislation  in  one  province  justly  excited  alarm  through  YoAu  ^ 
all  the  colonies ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  e^ry  colonial  assem- 
bly would   by  patity  of  reason   be   put  to  the  trial  of  good 
behaviour,  oi  which  tlie  British  ministry  would  be  the  judge.^ 
^*  An  act  for  suspending  the  legislature  of  that  province,"  said 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  ''  hangs,  like  a  flaming  sword,  over  our 
heads,  and  requires,  by  all  means,  to  be  removed."^ 

1  Gordon,  i.  158, 159.     Marshall,  U.  101—103. 

S  Cauaes  of  the  present  disturbances  in  America  explained. 

3  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  107,  108. 

4  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  4.  True  Sentiments  of  America,  149.  The  bill  was  brou^t 
in  27  May,  and  received  the  royal  assent  2  July. 

5  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  53.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  was  animated  by  the  same  patriotic 
■pirit.  He  writes  from  London  to  his  brother  R.  H.  Lee,  after  describing  the 
ministry — "  So  circumstanced  here,  the  cause  of  American  liberty  woiSd  be 
desperate  indeed,  if  it  find  not  a  firm  support  in  the  virtuous  and  determined 
resolution  of  the  people  of  America.  This  is  our  last,  our  surest  hope,  this  our 
trust  and  refuge.  To  encourage  and  invigorate  this  spirit,  must  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  patriot, 

8i patria volumus,  n  nobis  vivere  eari" 

The  two  Lees  were  a  rich  contribution  from  one  family  to  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom :  "  Par  nobile  fratrum." — Mr.  A.  Lee  observes  in  the  same  letter :  **  The 
Farmer's  Letters  are  much  read  here,  but  to  little  purpose,  though  univenaOy 
admired,  and  no  answer  attempted."    lb.  51^—61. 
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1767.        The  parUament  passed  an  act  also  for  establisbiDga  custom 
v^-N/^^w/  house  and  a  boarcl  of  commisaoners  in  America.    The  duties 
Act  estab-    were  to  take  place  after  the  20th  of  November ;  and  in  the 
custom^     beginning  of  that  month  three  of  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
house  in      Bi^tou.    The  colonists,  believing  that  this  board  was  appointed 
Amenca.     |^  enforce  the  new  duties^  were  renewedljr  inflamed,  and  pro- 
nounced the  appointment  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.^    The 
discussions,  occasioned  by  the  Stamp  act,  had  at  once  convinced 
the  colonists  of  their  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 
excited  their  jeabusy  of  the  designs  of  Great  Britain.    This 
new  occasion  brought  forward  additional  essays  on  colonial  rights ; 

LBttenf'     ^^  °^^  ^^^  written  the  celebrated  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 

Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which 

had  a  rapid  and  extensive  circulatbn  through  North  America." 

Masiachu-       An  opportuni^T  was  now  presented  for  the  government  of 

setts  justi-    Massachusetts  to  do  lustiee  to  the  colony  in  respect  to  its  con- 

dua?o^"'  duct  towards  the  Indians.    On  a  message  from  die  pvernor, 

wards  the    communicating  a  letter  from  secretary  Shelbume,  and  making 

^^'°''      known  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  his  proclamation  of  a  former 

date,  relating  to  the  Indian  trade,  be  strictly  observed  ;  a  report 

was  made  upon  the  subject,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 

council  and  house  of  representatives.    The  secretary  observed 

in  his  letter,  that  complaints  had  been  made,  from  the  Indians  in 

some  of  the  colonies,  of  encroachments  on  their  lands.    ^*  We 

are  satisfied,"  said  the  assembly,  ^  there  are  no  complaints  s^ainst 

this  province  by  bis  majesQr's  agents  for  Indian  affiiirs ;  and  that 

no  settlement  has  been  made  or  attempted  by  us,  without  proper 

authority.    It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  remind  your  Exce^ 

lency,  and  inform  the  world,  that  greater  care  was  taken  of  the 

Indians  by  our  pious  ancestors  during  the  old  charter,  and  by 

this  government  under  the  new,  even  to  this  day,  than  was  ever 

required  of  us  by  the  British  government.    The  Indians  had 

perfect  confidence  in  this  government,  and  applied  to  it  in  all 

their  difficulties.     Nothing  hath  been  omitted  by  the  province, 

since  1633  to  this  day,  which  justice  or  humanity  required,  for 

1  Gordon,  i.  169, 160.  Henry  Fulton,  William  Barch,  and  Charles  PutoB^ 
now  arrived ;  the  other  two,  John  Temple  and  John  Robinson,  were  previoudj 
in  America. 

a  Gordon,  i.  162.  Adams,  N.  Ene.  256.  These  Lettbn  ^  proved  the  efe* 
tnme  dancer  which  threatened  the  Imerties  of  America,  from  their  acquiescentia 
in  a  precedent  which  might  establish  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation.— R 
was  now  demonstrated  by  several  writers,  especiaUy  by  the  Pennsyivmift 
Farmer,  that  a  small  tax,  though  more  specious,  was  equally  dangerous,  as  it 
established  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilated  American  property.'* 
Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  2.  The  Farmers  Letters  were  reprinted  the  nieil 
year  in  London.  The  author  is  known  to  have  been  John  Dickinson,  Esq.  of 
Poonsylvania ;  and  the  *<  Letten  "  aie  printed  among  his  **  Political  WritiiUB»** 
i.  14S-284. 
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dMir  interast  within  thb  jurisdietioQ.  We  day  in  die  ooodoet  1707. 
of  our  gpfemment ;  we  make  our  boast  of  it,  as  unexampled ; 
and  we  have  beoi  free  and  spontaneous  on  our  part.  We  assure 
you,  that,  being  animated  by  the  same  principles  with  our  ances- 
tors, we  shall  do  every  thing  which  duty  to  the  king  and  die 
maxims  of  good  policy,  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  Indians  can 
lequnre. 

Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Fale  College,  died  in  the  64di  Deaths. 
year  of  his  age.^    Jeremiah  Gridley,  of  Boston,  died.' 

1768. 

The  recent  acts  of  parliament  met  similar  opposition  to  that  Maii.  ••- 
of  the  stamp  act.     They  called  forth  reserves,  petitions,  address-  JJ*SiJj2* 
es,  and  remonstrances,  from  the  colonic.    The  house  of  repre-  to^kio^ 
sentatives  of  Massachusetts  voted  an  humble  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  signed  by  the  speaker  on  the  20th  of  January.   Their 
petition  temperately  combines  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  the  feel* 
mgs  of  loyalty.     '*  Our  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  country, 
having  with  the  royal  consent,  which  we  humbly  apprehend 
involves  the  consent  of  the  nation,  migrated  fit>m  the  mother 

1  Biadford,  BCaus.  L  110.  Thl»  well  informed  writer,  the  Ute  Secretary  of 
die  Commonwethb,  fubjoins,  **  The  itateineDt  is  believed  to  be  Mly  supported 
by  fiKts."  See  a.  d.  1688.  The  Report  refers  to  a  law  made  that  year,  aod  to 
the  early  regard  shown  to  the  Indians  in  providing  instnicters  and  ministers  of 
i^cioD  and  houses  of  worship  for  Uicm  ;  and  to  a  subsequent  act,  which  made 
it  oe  doty  of  magistrates  and  jurors  to  see  justice  done  them*  by  any  who 
shoqld  commit  trespasses  upon  their  property  or  lands. — On  mr  asking  die 
ophiion  of  the  late  president  Adams  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  in 
New  En^aad,  he  replied,  that  he  believed  it  to  have  been  just.  **  In  all  my 
pnMttce  at  the  bar,"  said  he,  "  I  never  knew  a  contested  title  to  lands,  but  what 
WM  tmced  up  to  the  Indian  title." 

S  President  Clap  was  bom  at  Sdtuate,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1703 ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1722 ;  settled  in  tfie  ministry  at  Windham  in  Connecticut 
in  1796 ;  became  president  of  Yale  College  in  1739,  and  resigned  the  office  in 
1766.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  leamins.  In  mathematics  and 
Baton!  philosophy  he  was  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  in 
fids  country.  He  constructed  the  first  orrery,  or  planetarium,  made  in  America. 
His  labours  and  services  as  president  were  very  extensive  and  important,  as 
wen  as  indefatigable.  During  his  presidency  he  produced  a  greater  attention 
than  had  been  paid  to  the  abstnise  sciences,  particulariy  to  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, and  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  "  this  period  may 
be  considered  as  forming  an  era  tn  the  literary  history  of  Connecticut."  Miller. 
Among  his  publications  are,  *'  An  E^ssay  on  the  nature  and  foundation  of  Moral 
Virtue  and  Obligation,"  and  "  The  Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College  "  from 
iti  foundation  in  1700  to  the  year  1766. 

3  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1725.  In  1781  he  was  editor  of  m 
newspaper  called  The  Weekly  Rehearsal ;  and  he  was  author  of  political  essays. 
As  a  lawyer  he  became  preeminent.  He  was  appointed  king^s  attorney,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  defended  the  writs  of  assistance  against  Mr.  Otis,  who  had 
been  his  pupil.  With  his  profiessional  distinction,  his  extensive  learning  eave 
him  a  high  rank  among  men  of  literature.  EUiot  and  Allen,  Biog.  CoU.  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  iU.  301. 
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1768.  kingdom,  took  possession  of  this  land,  at  that  time  a  wilderness, 
the  right  whereof  they  had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration 
of  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessor  king  James  the 
first.  .  •  .  They  obtamed  a  charter  from  king  Charles  the  first, 
wherein  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  all  the  lands  dierein  described,  to  hold  of 
him  and  his  royal  successors  in  free  and  conomon  soccage ;  which 
we  humbly  conceive  is  as  absolute  an  estate  as  the  subject  can 
hold  under  the  crown.  And  in  the  same  charter  were  granted 
to  them,  and  their  posterity,  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  natural  subjects,  born  within  the  realm." — 
The  conditions  of  that  charter,  they  most  humbly  conceived,  they 
had  complied  with,  ^^  till  in  an  unhappy  time  it  was  vacated." 
They  mention  the  subsequent  charter,  given  them  by  William 
and  Mary,  granting  and  confirming  to  them  as  ample  estate  in 
the  lands  or  territories,  as  was  granted  by  the  former  charter, 
together  with  other  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  con- 
tained therein ;  the  principal  of  which  is  that  which  your  majesty's 
subjects  within  the  realm  have  ever  held  a  most  sacred  right,  of 
being  taxed  only  by  representatives  of  their  own  free  election* 
They  express  the  happiness  of  the  province  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  and  the 
acquisition  to  his  majesty  of  a  numerous  increase  of  loyal  sub- 

{'ects,  a  large  extent  oi  dominion,  and  a  new  and  inexhausti- 
)le  source  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  glory.  They  acknowledge 
the  superintending  authority  of  parliament  in  all  cases  that  can 
consist  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  nature  and  the  constitution ; 
but  they  proceed  to  say  :  "  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that 
your  humble  suppliants  would  represent  to  your  majesty,  that 
your  parliament,  the  rectitude  of  whose  intentions  is  never  to  be 
questioned,  has  thought  proper  to  pass  divers  acts  imposing  taxes 
on  your  subjects  in  America,  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue.  If  your  majesty's  subjects  here  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  contributing 
their  aid  to  your  majesty,  in  supporting  your  government  and 
authority  in  the  province,  and  defending  and  securing  your  rights 
and  territories  in  America,  which  ihey  have  always  hitherto  done 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness :  if  these  acts  of  parliament  shall 
remain  in  force,  and  your  majesty's  commons  in  Great  Britain 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  the  property  of 
their  fellow  subjects  in  this  province,  your  people  must  then 
regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only  the  name  left  of  firee 
subjects.  With  all  humility  we  conceive  that  a  representation 
of  riiis  province  in  parliament,  considering  their  local  circum- 
stances, is  utterly  impracticable.     Your  majesty  has  heretofore 
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been  gracioiisly  pleased  to  order  your  requisitiom  to  be  laid  1768. 
before  the  representatives  ofyour  people  in  the  general  assembly,  v^-v-<^/ 
wbo  have  never  failed  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  sometimes  beyond  it ;  and  it  would  be  ever 
grievous  to  your  majesty^s  faithful  subjects  to  be  called  upon  in  a 
way,  that  should  appear  to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  tlieir  most 
ready  and  willing  compliance.  .  .  •  Under  the  most  sensible 
impressions  of  your  majesty's  wise  and  paternal  care  for  the 
remotest  of  your  faithful  subjects,  and  in  full  dependence  on  the 
royal  declarations  in  tlie  charter  of  this  province,  we  most  hum- 
bly beseech  your  majesty  to  take  our  present  unhappy  circum- 
stances under  your  royal  consideration,  and  aflbrd  us  relief  in 
such  manner  as  in  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  clemency 
shall  seem  meet." 

To  secure  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  other  colonies,  Mim.  eir- 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  drew  up  a  circular  letter,  dated  "*!51*t^ 
the  lith  of  February,  and  addressed  it  to  the  representadves  colonies, 
and  burgesses  of  the  people  throughout  the  continent.  In  this 
letter  they  observe,  that  tliey  had  ''  taken  bto  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  great  difficuhies,  that  must  accrue  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents  by  die  operatbn  of  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, imposing  dudes  and  taxes  on  the  American  cobnies ;" 
related  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  in  petitioning  the 
king,  and  making  representations  to  the  ministry ;  and  requested 
the  colonies  to  unite  with  them  in  suitable  measures  to  obtain 
redress.  Tlie  letter  was  closed  with  strong  expressions  of  loy- 
alty: *^This  house  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their 
firm  confidence  in  the  king,  our  common  head  and  father,  that 
the  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his  distressed  American 
subjects  will  meet  with  his  royal  and  favorable  acceptance." 
Most  of  the  colonial  assemblies  approved  the  transactions  of 
liassachusetts ;  and  harmonized  with  that  colony  m  resolves  and 
petitkxis. 

The  circular  did  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  British  ad-  ^"^  ^ 
ministration.  On  the  22d  of  April,  lord  Hillsborough  wrote  to  p^tJS 
governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  stating,  that  the  proceeding, 
which  eave  rise  to  die  circular  letter,  was  ''  unfair,  contrary  to 
the  reaJ  sense  of  the  assembly,  and  procured  by  surprise ;"  and 
instructing  him,  "  so  soon  as  the  general  court  is  again  assembled, 
lo  require  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  his  majesty's  name 
to  rescind  the  resolution,  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter 
fix)m  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  and 
dissent  to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding."  In  case  of  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  requisition,  he  was  to  dissolve  the  general 
court,  and  transmit  to  his  lordship  an  account  of  its  transac- 
tions. 

TOL.  II.  20 
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1768.  A  circular  letter  was  at  the  same  time  transmitted  from  the 
y^0^s^'^^  carl  of  Hilkborough  to  the  governors  of  the  several  coloniesi 
Circular  incloslng  a  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter,  and  con- 
HiuVb»^°"  taining  the  fcilowing  passages :  "  As  his  majesty  considers  this 
rough.  measure  to  be  of  the  most  daneerous  and  factious  tendencyi 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and  to  exhibit 
an  open  opposition  to  and  denial  of  the  authori^  of  parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  bis 
majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  should  immediately,  upon  die  receipt 
hereof,  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  prevailing  upon  the  assembly 
of  your  province  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  which  will  be  treating  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves." 
Mawacba-  When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  convened  in  June, 
tTnidnd!'  govemor  Bernard  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives  the 
communication  from  the  earl  of  Hillsborough ;  which,  far  fnan 
repressing  their  spirit,  served  to  heighten  it.  The  house  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  setting  forth  the 
several  votes  and  resolutions  which  passed  m  the  last  house  of 
representatives,  relative  to  the  circular  letter ;  showing  that  the 
business  was  transacted  in  the  height  of  the  session,  in  a  fuU 
house,  and  by  a  large  majority ;  and  defending,  in  strong  and 
manly  but  decent  terms,  the  letter,  which  had  given  the  English 
government  such  ofl&nce.  A  message  to  the  governor  was  abo 
agreed  on,  a  few  passages  of  which  show  the  independent  spiii^ 
which  animated  that  enlightened  assembly.  ^'  It  is  to  us  incom- 
prehensible, that  we  should  be  required,  on  the  peril  of  a  dissohh 
tion  of  the  general  court,  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  a  former 
house,  when  it  is  evident,  that  that  resolution  has  no  existence 
but  as  a  mere  historical  fact.  Your  excellency  must  know,  that 
the  resolution  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  common  law, 
not  now  executory,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  executed. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the 
passing  a  vote,  m  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  house  as  illegal,  inflammatory,  and 
tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combinations  against  his  majesty's 
peace,  crown,  and  dignity,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  tesAify 
and  publicly  to  declare,  that  we  take  it  to  be  tiie  native,  bherent, 
and  indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  or  severallv,  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  provided  aJway, 
that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  constitu- 
tional way,  without  tumult,  disorder,  and  confusion. — ^If  the  votes 
of  the  house  are  to  be  controuled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister, 
we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. — ^We  have  now 
only  to  inform  you,  that  this  house  have  voted  not  to  retcmi^ 
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aid  tluKt,  OD  a  diTiskm  on  tbe  questkn,  there  were  92  oajrs,  ind    1768. 
17  yeas."    The  next  day  the  governor  dissolved  the  asseio-  >^-v^^ 
bly.** 

Befbre  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  same  committee  PMitiowfar 
which  prepared  and  reported  the  letter  to  lord  Hillsborough,  was  ^'**S||^ 
immedmtely  nominated  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  re-  ^£7 
Bote  Mr.  Bernard  from  the  eovemment  of  the  province.    The 
esmmhttee,  without  leaving  me  house,  drew  up  and  reported  a 
pelkioo,  which,  after  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  the  gover- 
nor, requested  his  majes^,  that  one  more  worthy  to  represent  so 
mat  and  good  a  king  might  be  sent  to  preside  in  this  province. 
The  reported  petiuon  was  accepted  by  the  house.* 

The  circular  letter  of  the  British  minister  to  the  governors  of  Oihtr  l^rif- 
Ae  cokmies,  exhorting  them  to  crush  in  the  bud  the  proposed  ^SwS. 
eorrespondence  and  concert  among  the  colonial  legislaturei,  by 
exacting  from  them  an  assurance  that  thev  would  not  answ^ 
the  circular  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  avad.    The  legislatures 
fefused  to  give  such  assurance,  and  were  dissolved.' 

Early  in  February,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  took  into  cod-  PmmjIy*- 
aideratkxi   the  act  imposing  duties  on   paper,  glass,  painters'  £^^^"^ 
eokxirs,  and  teas ;  and  gave  positive  instructions  to  theu*  aceots  asfftti. 
to  unite  with  other  agents  in  applying  to  parliament  for  relief. 

In  August,  the  Boston  merchants  and  traders,  generally,  sub-  ifoo  tatpor- 
flcribed  a  paper  in  which  they  engaged,  not  to  import,  nor  purchase  |*^^^^^ 
aoj  kinds  of  goods  or  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain,  ofmer- 
mm  January  1769  to  January  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  ^^^ 
artides ;  nor  to  import,  or  purchase  of  any  who  shall  import  ^"^^^ 
fpom  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time,  any  tea, 
paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  CouMcti- 
BnttKUi.    The  Connecticut  and  New  York  merchants  came  into  ^  ^X?^ 

1  BaiBfty,  Amer.  Rer.  i.  78.  Gordon,  f.  165, 166.  AdanM,  N.  Eng.  266.  MS. 
TIm  IfMWflinnnfti  Petition  and  Letters  were  printed  in  London,  thb  yeer,  with 
tdiM  ■npeti,  tnd  entitled,  *'  The  true  Sentiments  of  America:  Contained  in  % 
coOeettoo  of  Letters  sent  from  tbe  House  of  Representatires  of  tbe  Province 
sC  IfissarhiiBfttn  to  sereral  persons  of  hich  rank  in  diis  kingdom :  Toeetber 
with  eectafai  Papers  relating  to  a  supposed  Libel  on  the  OoTemor  of  that  Pror- 

fatfe,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law." Nothing  is  so 

fiopitioas  to  eloquence,  as  fiberty.  Tbe  remarks  of  Longinus  on  this  subject, 
towaid  tiie  dose  of  bis  Treatise  on  tbe  Subttroe,  will  naturally  occur  to  tbe  clani^ 
mder,  while  attending  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  colomsts  from  this 
period  to  tbe  DecUration  of  American  Independence.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Ifafpzine  of  1768,  having  mentioned  the  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts,  and  tbe 
proceedings  of  that  colony  in  June,  oboerves :  "  There  is  such  iust  and  cogent 
raaooning,  such  a  spirit  of  liberty  breathes  through  tbe  whole  of  the  American 
pnMfaictions,  at  this  time,  as  would  not  have  disgraced  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
when  struggliDg  against  oppression." 

a  Warren,  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  68.  Tbe  principal  members  of  this  committM 
wwe  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton^  James  Otis  of  Boston,  Samuel  Adaow, 
Janes  Warren  of  Flsrmoutb,  John  Hancock^  and  Thomas 

a  Wirf s  Life  of  ntrick  He&fj,  as. 
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1768.    similar  agreements  the  same  month ;  and  those  of  Salem  early 
v^^i^^-^w/  in  September. 

Counties  In  October,  the  general  assembly  of  the  counties  upon  Dela- 
ware pe-^*  ^^""^  voted  upon  a  petition  to  the  king.  In  this  petition,  they  say, 
titionthe  it  was  with  the  most  humiliating  sorrow  they  had  beheld  his 
^°^'  majesty's  ancient  colony  of  New  York  deprived  of  her  legislative 

authority  by  an  act  of  the  late  British  parliament ;  and  that  with 
equal  concern  they  observed  that  dudes  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  have  been  lately  im- 
posed, by  other  acts  of  the  same  parliament,  upon  several  articles 
of  commerce  imported  into  these  colonies;  which  they  are 
obliged  to  purchase.  "  By  the  operations  of  these  acts,"  say 
they,  '*  our  assemblies  will  be  no  longer  tlie  representatives  of  a 
free  people  .  .  .  our  monies  will  be  taken  from  us  witliout  our 
consent;"  and  they  express  the  humble  opinion,  that  ^' these 
measures,  if  continued  or  drawn  into  example,  must  be  totally 
destructive  to  our  property,  liberty,  and  happiness." 
Memorial  The  council  and  the  burgesses  and  representatives  of  the 
811800^0?'  People  of  Virginia,  met  in  General  Assembly,  sent  a  memorial 
Virginia,  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament ;  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  of  commons.  In  tlieir  memorial  they  com- 
plain of  ^'  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  of  the  British  exports,  as 
are  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists  upon  importa- 
tion, and  this  not  with  the  most  distant  view  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  but  merely  to  raise  a  revenue,  or,  in  plainer  words, 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  part  with  their  money  against  their 
inclinations,  which  they  conceive  to  be  a  tax  internal  to  all  intents 
and  purposes."  The  manner  also,  in  which  this  act  is  to  be 
executed,  they  are  apprehensive,  may  in  time  prove  destructive 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  act,  suspending  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  province  of  New  York,  they  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  still  more  alarming  to  the  colonies  in  general ;  though  it 
has  that  single  province  in  view,  as  its  immediate  object.  In 
their  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  commons,  after  stating  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  their  complaints,  they  say  :  "  Thus  have 
the  remonstrants  expressed,  and  they  trust  with  decent  firmness, 
the  sentiments  of  a  free  and  loyal  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
honorable  House  of  Commons  will  no  longer  prosecute  measures, 
which  tliey,  who  are  designed  to  suffer  under  them,  must  ever 
consider  as  much  fitter  for  exiles,  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
trj',  after  having  ignominiously  forfeited  her  favours  and  protec- 
tion, than  for  the  posterity  of  Britons,  who  have  been  at  all  times 
anxious  and  solicitous  to  demonstrate  their  respect  and  affection 
for  their  kingdom,  by  embracing  every  occasion  to  promote  her 
prosperity  and  glory :  But  that  British  patriots  will  never  consent 
to  tlie  exercise  of  anti-constitutional  powers,  which,  even  in  these 
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remote  corners,  may  in  time  prove  dangerous  in  their  example     1768. 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  Bntish  empire."  Vi^^v^^ 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  circular  Letter  from  the  As-  AssemUT 
serably  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  circular  Letter  from  the  house  ^^*^^]^ 
of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  •ddnu  Um 
Assembly  in  Georgia,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals*  ^^^ 
The  house  immediately  resolved,  to  prepare  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  agent  at  London, 
^  setting  forth  our  indubitable  rights,  and  imploring  relief  from 
the  grievances  and  burdens  which,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
ibr  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  this  province,  in  common  with 
die  other  colonies,  is  now  subjected  to  and   labours  under.** 
A  resolution  was  also  passed,  that,  from  the  right  of  tlie  sub)ect 
to  petition  to  the  throne  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  said  Let- 
ters do  not  appear  to  this  house  ''  of  a  dangerous  and  factious 
tendency,"  but  on  the  contrary,  only  tend  to  a  justifiable  union  of 
iubjects  aggrieved,  in  lawful  and  laudable  endeavours  to  obtain 
redress.     The  house  also  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
in  Virginia,  by  their  Speaker,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  them, 
diat  this  house  approves  of  the  measures  by  them   pursued  to  approret 
obtain  redress  of  our  common  grievances ;  also  of  the  metlKxl  ^  "^ 
by  them  taken  of  communicating  these  measures  to  the  other  ^^  m^i 
provinces  on  the  continent.    These  resolves  were  scarcely  finish-  ViiginU; 
ed,  when  the  governor  came  to  the  council  chamber,  and  the 
derk  of  the  assembly  direcdy  carried  the  minutes  up  to  his 
ezceUency,  who  immediately  required   the  attendance  of  the  "  disioiTed 
bouse,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bills  tiiat  were  ready,  and  dissolved  ^^^J^  ^^^' 
the  assembly.^ 

Great  oflfence,  in  the  mean  time,  was  given  to  the  colonists  june  la 
from  another  quarter.     The  laws  of  trade  had  been  hitherto  Seixureofa 
greatly  eluded,  but  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  were  now  ^ui^,^di!^ 
determined  that  they  should  be  executed.     On  the  arrival  of  order  in 
sloop  Liberty,  laden  with  wines  from  Madeira,  belonging  to  Mr.  ^^^^ 
John  Hancock,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  the  tidesman, 
Thomas  Kirk,  went  on  board,  and  was  followed  by  captain 
Marshall,  who  was  in  Mr.  Hancock's  employ.     On  Kirk's  re- 
jecting several  proposals  made  to  him  in  the  evening,  Marshall 
with  five  or  six  others  confined  him  below  three  hours,  during 
which  time  the  wine  was  taken  out.     The  master  entered  some 
pipes  the  next  morning ;  but  the  sloop  was  seized  for  a  false 
entry,  and  removed  from  the  wharf  under  the  guns  of  the  Rom- 


1  American  Gazette,  253—258,  where  governor  Wright's  speech  to  the  assem- 
Uy  is  preserved. 
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1768.  ney  man  of  war.  The  removal  of  the  sloop  was  highly  resented, 
as  implying  the  apprehension  of  a  rescue ;  every  method  was 
taken  to  interrupt  the  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  business ; 
and  many  persons  determined  to  be  revenged.  A  mob  was 
soon  collected ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  the  collector,  Mr.  Hallowell 
the  comptroller,  Mr.  Irving  the  inspector  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  a  son  of  the  collector,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  and,  having  broken  their  windows  and  those  of  the 
inspector  general,  they  next  dragged  the  collector's  boat  through 
the  town,  and  burned  it  on  the  common.  These  outrages  in* 
duced  the  custom  house  officers  to  take  refuge,  first  on  board  of 
the  Romney  man  of  war,  and  afterward  in  Castle  William.^ 
AconTen-  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been  dissolved  hj 
B^ton.  governor  Bernard,  who  refused  to  convene  it  again  without  his 
majesty's  command  ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  colony,  a  convention  met  in  that  town 
on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures 
to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  convention,  disclaim- 
ing legislative  authority,  petitioned  the  governor;  made  kjal 
professions;  expressed  tneir  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to 
tumults  and  disorders,  their  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  preserving  the  peace ;  recommended  patience  and 
good  order ;  and,  after  a  short  session,  dissolved.^ 
Britiih  The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was  received,  that 

aniveat     ^^  ™^°  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  transports  from  Halifax,  with  about  900 
Boston*       troops,  had  arrived  at  Nantasket  harbour.     Perpetual  disagree- 
ment between  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  had  induced  the  advocates  for  an  American 
revenue  to  solicit,  that  a  regular  force  might  be  stationed  in  that 
town ;  and  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for  it,  in  compliance 
with  that  solicitation.     On  the  day  after  the  arriv^,  the  fleet  was 
brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William.     Having  taken  a  station 
which  commanded  the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  without  molestation,  and,  to  the 
Oct  1.        number  of  upward  of  700  men,  marched,  with  muskets  charged, 
Land  and     bayoncts  fixed,  martial  music,  and  the  usual  military  parade,  into 
She'^m-     ^6  common.    In  the  evening,  the  selectmen  of  ooston  were 
moD.  required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town;  but  they 

absolutely  refused.    A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in  Fannol 
Hall  was  permitted  to  one  regiment,  that  was  without  its  camp 

equipage.     The  next  day,  the  state  house,  by  order  of  the 

Sunday.      govemor,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers ;  and, 

1  Gordon,  i.  168—172. 

9  Ibid.  in.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  2S8.    «  Committees"  weie  eeiift  to  iUb 
vention  from  96  towns  and  8  (ustricts. 
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aAor  tb0  quarters  were  settled,  two  field  pieces  with  the  nuun     1768. 
guard  were  statiooed  just  in  its  front.    £very  thing  was  calculated  n^-v«^/ 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.     The  lower  floor  of  Occ"P7 . 
the  state  house,  which  had  been  used  by  gentlemen  and  mer-  22|[|j|[^ 
chants  as  an  exch^pge,  the  representatives'  chamber,  the  court 
housOy  Fanueil  Hall — places  with  which  were  intimately  asso* 
oiatod  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience 
and  miliar — were  now  filled  with  regular  soldiers.     Guards  were 
placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state  house,  through  which  the  council 
mist  pass  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.    The  common  was 
covered   with  tents.     Soldiers  were  constantly  marcliing  and 
oomtermarching  to  relieve  the  guards.     The  sentinels  challenged 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  passed.    The  Lord's  day  was  profaned, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary  disturbed,  by  the  sound  of 
drams  and  other  military  music.    There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  garrisoned  town. 

The  colonists  fek  disgusted  and  injured,  but  not  overawed,  by  CooncU 
dbe  presence  of  the  obtruded  soldiery.    After  the  troops  had  ^^^ 
obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required  to  provide  barracks  bamcki. 
far  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament ;  but  they  resolutely 
declined  any  measure,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  submi»- 
aion  to  that  act. 

Several  large  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork,  having  iVor.  la 
OD  board  part  of  the  64th  and  66th  Britbh  regiments,  tmder  ^^ 
colooels  Mackey  and  Poroeroy;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  aniv*. 
protect  the  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  the  duties.^ 

A  deed  was  given  by  the  Sis  Nations  of  Indians  to  William  indfaMi 
Trent  and  others  for  lands  betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela ;  ^^^^ 
and  another  deed  to  the  crown  for  certain  lands  and  setding  a 
booodarv.^ 

The  Monitor,  a  periodical  paper  relative  to  the  Disputes  be-  Monitos. 
tween  Great  Ghritain  and  America,  was  published  in  Virginia.' 
The  Essex  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Salem,  was  ^^^^ 
published  this  year.^ 

1769. 

The  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  ministiy  toward  the  Parisanem 
colonies  received  the  sanction  of  parliament.     The  house  of '^'^^^ 
lords  passed  resolves,  censuring  the  votes,  resolutions,  and  pro-  um  oftbe 
ceedings  of  Massachusetts ;   and  pronounced  the  election  of  n^^Ai*^* 

IGordomi.  178— 180.  Runny,  i.  81.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  H.  44.  Ameri- 
cmn  Gazette,  177—180,  291.  President  Adams,  Lett.  i.  says,  4000  troops  were 
■ent  to  Boston  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

a  BIblioth.  Amer.  1S9.    Jefferson,  Yirg.  Query  xxiii. 

>  AoMiieaii  Gasette,  180— 11S»  iMt  6  immlMn  of  tbif  pap«r. 

4  Thomas,  Hift  Piintiii(^  it  SSI. 
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1768.  deputies  to  sit  in  convention,  and  the  meeting  of  that  convei 
v^i^^^^w/  daring  insults  offered  to  his  majesty's  authority,  and  auda 
usurpations  of  the  powers  of  government.  The  house  of 
Feb.  9.  mons  concurred  in  these  resolutions ;  and  both  houses  in  a 
address  to  his  majesty  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  mea 
that  he  had  pursued,  gave  the  strongest  assurances;  that 
would  effectually  support  him  in  such  farther  measures  as  i 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  magistrates  in  a  due  exec 
of  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  besought  him  '^  to  < 
the  governor  to  take  the  most  effectual  methods  for  proc 
the  fullest  mformation,  touching  all  treasons  or  misprisio 
'  treason,  committed  within  the  government  since  the  30th  d 
December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the  same,  together  wit! 
names  of  the  persons,  who  were  most  active  in  the  comm 
of  such  offences,  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  orde 
his  majesty  might  issue  a  special  commission  for  enquirii 
hearing,  and  determining,  the  said  offences,  within  the  rea 
Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  the 
of  Henry  the  eighth."  The  last  part  of  the  address,  whicl 
posed  the  bringing  of  offenders  from  Massachusetts,  to  be 
at  a  tribunal  in  Great  Britain,  gave  great  offence  to  the  cole 
and  was  the  subject  of  severe  animadversions. 

When  these  resolves  and  the  address  reached  America, 
sachusetts  had  no  general  assembly  ;^  but  Virginia,  unif< 
prompt,  intelligent,  and  decided,  did  not  suffer  them  to  pas 
May  16.  observed.  The  house  of  burgesses,  alarmed  at  the  gc 
^roi*"'*  danger,  took  into  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  c( 
and  passed  several  resolutions,  which  they  directed  tlieir  sp 
to  transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  h 
of  assembly  on  the  continent,  whose  concurrence  in  similar 
lutions  was  requested.  The  resolves  express,  "  that  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  is 
and  ever  hatli  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  i 
house  of  burgesses,  with  consent  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
or  his  governor  for  the  time  being  ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  i 
inhabitants  to  petition  their  sovereign  for  redress  of  grievt 
and  that  it  is  lawful  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  his  maj 
other  colonies  in  dutiful  addresses,  praying  tlie  royal  interpc 
in  favour  of  die  violated  rights  of  America ;  that  all  tria 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  or  for  any  felony  or  crime 
ever,  committed  by  any  person  residing  in  said  colony,  oug 
be  in  and  before  his  majesty's  courts  within  said  colony : 
that  the  seizing  any  person  residing  in  the  colony,  suspect 
any  crime  whatsoever,  committed  therein,  is  highly  derogate 

1  The  governor  had  dissolved  the  last  assembly ;  and  the  tisie»  appoiDi 
charter  for  calling  another,  had  not  arrived. 
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the  rights  of  British  subjects,  as  thereby  the  mesdmable  privilege     1769. 
of  beiog  tried  by  a  jury  (rom  the  vicioage,  as  well  as  the  liberty  n^v^*^/ 
of  producing  witnesses  on  such  trial,  will  be  taken  away  from 
the  party  accused."    The  house  agreed  also  on  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  which  states,  in  the  style  of  loyalty  and  real  attach- 
ment to  the  crown,  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
cdooists  were  well  founded.     Lord  Botetourt,  governor  of  Vir-  Governor 
dnia,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  assembly  the  next  day,  addressed  diuoi^M 


It  in  these  words :  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house  y^, 
of  burgesses,  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of 
dieir  effects.  You  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and 
you  are  dissolved  accordingly."*  After  the  dissolution  of  the  nop^^ 
bouse,  the  members  met  in  a  private  capacity ;  chose  their  late  tukmi»#- 
qieaker,  Peyton  Randolph,  moderator;  and  adopted  resolutions  ^1^^^ 
against  importing  Britbh  goods.  This  example  was  followed 
in  other  colonies,  and  the  non  importation  agreement  became 
general.^ 

The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  ventured   to  disobey  the  ReMivrfof 
mutiny  act,  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Virginia.  ^  CaroiiM, 
The  lower  house  in  Maryland,  and  the  Delaware  counties,  adopt-  MaryUnd, 
ed  similar  resolutions.    The  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  SxmSiml 
October,  adopted  similar  resolutions ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
dissolved  by  governor  Tryon.     Toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  assembly  of  New  York  passed  resolves  in  concurrence  with  N.  Toik. 
those  of  Virginia. 

When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Boston  ac-  Tmisao- 
cording  to  charter  in  May,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  repre-  |^  ^ 
sentatives  stated  to  the  governor,  "  that  an  armament  by  sea  and  er^^JSnT 
hod  investing  this  metropolis,  and  a  military  guard  with  cannon 

Cinted  at  the  door  of  the  state  house  where  the  assembly  is 
Id,  are  inconsistent  with  diat  dignity  and  freedom,  with  which 
they  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  consult,  and  determine ;"  and 
aubjobed,  ^  they  expect  tiiat  your  excellency  will,  as  his  majesty's 
representative,  give  effectual  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  above 
mentiooed  forces  by  sea  and  land  out  of  this  port  and  the  gates 
of  this  city  during  the  session  of  the  said   assembly."    The 

1  Gordon,  L  182, 183.  Ramsay,  i.  82,  83.  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80.  Annual 
Register  for  1769,  c.  9.  Marshall,  U.  128—131,  and  Notes  vii,  viii,  which  con- 
tain the  Resolutions  of  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  the  Address  of  the  Virginia 
•Membly  to  the  king. 

a  BoatOD  had  entered  into  a  non  importation  agreement  so  early  as  August, 
1768.  The  Aj^ement  of  the  merchants  of  that  town — not  to  import  from  Great 
Britain  any  articles  wliatever,  except  a  few  of  the  first  necessity,  between  the 
first  of  January  1769  and  the  first  of  January  1770  ;  and  not  to  import  nor  pur- 
chase tea,  glass,  paper,  or  painters'  colours,  until  the  duties,  imposed  on  those 
articles,  should  be  taken  oflP— though  soon  after  adopted  in  Salem,  the  city  of 
New^Yoik,  and.  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  ytt  was  not  generally  entered  into 
until  after  the  Virginim  retolutioiia. 

TOL.  II.  21 
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governor  returned  this  answer  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  authority 
over  his  majesty's  ships  in  this  port,  or  his  troops  within  this 
town."  Tiie  house  persisting  in  its  complaints,  and  firmly  de- 
clining to  do  business  while  surrounded  with  an  armed  force,  the 
governor  at  length  adjourned  it  to  Cambridge. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  court, 
with  accounts  of  the  expenditures  already  incurred  by  quartering 
his  majesty's  troops ;  desiring  funds  to  be  provided  for  discharging 
the  same,  and  requiring  a  provision  for  the  farther  quartering  of 
the  forces  in  Boston  and  Castle  Island,  according  to  act  of  par- 
liament. The  next  day,  the  house  of  assembly,  among  other 
resolves,  passed  the  following :  That  a  general  discontent  on 
account  of  the  revenue  acts,  an  expectation  of  a  sudden  arrival 
of  a  military  power  to  enforce  said  acts,  an  apprehension  of  the 
troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  the  general  court 
dissolved,  the  governor  refusing  to  call  a  new  one,  and  the  people 
almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  rendered  it  highly  expedient 
and  necessary  for  the  people  to  convene  by  their  committees ; 
to  associate,  consult,  and  advise  the  best  means  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order ;  to  present  their  united  complaints  to  the 
throne ;  and  jointly  to  pray  for  the  royal  interposition  in  favour 
of  their  violated  rights — nor  can  this  procedure  possibly  be  ille- 
gal, as  they  expressly  disclaim  all  governmental  acts  :  That  the 
establishment  of  a  standmg  army  in  this  colony,  in  time  of  peacei 
is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights :  That  a  standing  army  is  not 
known  as  a  part  of  the  British  constitution :  That  sending  an 
armed  force  into  the  colony  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil 
authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  unprecedented  and 
unconstitutional.  On  the  i2th  of  July,  the  governor  called  on 
the  court  to  answer,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  make 
provision  for  the  troops.  The  house  by  message,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  mutiny  or  billetting  act,  answered ;  ''  As  we  cannot 
consistently  with  our  own  honour  or  interest,  much  less  with  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  so  we  never  shall  make  any 
provision  of  funds  for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages." 
On  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  governor  prorogued  the 
general  court  to  the  10th  of  January,  to  meet  at  Boston.^  On 
the  1st  of  August  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  recalled.  Embark- 
ing for  England,  he  left  his  government  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
administration  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.^ 

A  circular  letter,  accompanying  the  king's  speech  to  parliament, 
was  sent  by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  to  all  the  governors  on  the 
continent  and  islands.     Having  asserted,  that  no  measure  ought 

1  Gordon,  i.  184^1^7.    Ramsay,  i.  84.    Marshall,  ii.  130—136.    There  w«e 
now  in  the  town  and  at  the  castie  about  2000  of  the  mUitaiy.    Biadibcd. 
S  Pemberton,  CoU.  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  ti.  44. 
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to  be  taken,  which  can  any  way  derogate  from  the  le^slatiire  1769. 
auth^MTi^  of  Great  Britain,  his  lordship  subjoins,  that  he  can  take 
upon  bim  to  assure  them,  notwithstanding  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  from  men  with  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his 
majesty's  present  administration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a 
design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon 
America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is  at 
present  their  intention  to  propose  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon 
consideration  of  such  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce.^ 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  in  Rhode  Island  was  Flnt 
held  this  year  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  On  the  JJ^g^^JJJ 
petition  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  a  charter  for  found-  coUcgt. 
mg  a  seminary  of  learning  had  been  granted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  that  colony  in  1764;  the  incorporation  was  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  die  college  or  university 
in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions." The  number  of  trustees  according  to  the  charter  is  36  ;• 
the  number  of  fellows  is  1 2  ;  and  a  majority  of  both  branches  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  act,  excepting  the  adjudging  and 
conferring  of  degrees,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  fellowship. 
The  president  must  be  a  Baptist;  but  professors  and  other 
officers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  charter,  in  the  spirit  of  the  other  institutions  ot 
that  colony,  declares :  '^  All  the  members  of  this  institution  shall 
for  ever  enjdy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  the  places  of  professors,  tutors,  and  all  other 
officers,  the  president  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all 
denominations  of  Protestants."^ 

The  plan  of  an  Indian  charity  school,  founded  some  years  Origin  of 
prei^ously  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  was  now  extended,  and  ^U^J*^ 
a  removal  of  it  contemplated.    Offers  for  its  encouragement  were 
made  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.     The  reverend 
Dr.  Wheelock,  its  principal,  with  the  advice  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  England,  accepted  an  invitation,  made  by  the  governor  of 


1  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  1776.  General  Conway,  having  read  the  entire 
Circular  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  year,  said,  *<  If  I  unoerstand  the  Eng- 
lish lancuage ;  if  I  understand  common  sense  ;  here  is  the  strongest  renunciation 
of  Uie  nsht  of  taxation.*'    See  12  April,  1770. 

S  Of  this  number  22  are  of  the  denomination  called  Baptists,  5  of  the  denomi- 
natioo  of  Friends,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Congregationalists.  This  proportion 
is  to  continue  in  perpetuum, 

3  Adams,  N.  £ng.  233 — 235.  Morse,  Gcog.  ^rt.  Rhode  Island.  In  1770, 
Che  coUeee  was  removed  to  Providence,  where,  by  the  generous  donation  of 
tndividuads,  principally  of  the  town  of  Providence,  a  large  and  elegant  ^iiWi"g 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
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New  Hampshire  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  province ;  and  the 
township  of  Hanover,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
was  finally  determined  on,  as  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
school.  The  governor  annexed  to  it  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  an  university,  which  took  the  name  of  Dartmouth  College 
from  its  benelactor,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  Of  this  college 
Dr.  Wheelock  was  declared  the  founder  and  president.  A  board 
of  twelve  trustees  was  constituted,  with  perpetual  succession; 
and  the  college  was  endowed  with  a  landed  estate,  amounting 
collectively  to  44,000  acres.^ 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America,  on  an  average  of  three  vears,  employed 
1078  ships,  and  2&,910  seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  average,  was  £3,370,900; 
and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  £3,924,606.* 

Dr.  Turnbull  brought  over,  in  20  vessels,  a  cobny  of  1 600 
Greeks  and  Minorcans,  chiefly  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  and  settled 
them  in  East  Florida.^ 


1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  349—352.  The  first  design  of  the  Indian  school 
conceived  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridee,  at 
which  place,  after  procuring  benefactions  in  America  and  in  England,  he  benn 
a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths ;  but  death  prevented  the  niH 
accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Wheelock  revived  it ;  and  after  receiving 
numerous  benefactions,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  donation  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Moor,  of  Mansfield  in  Connecticut,  it  was  denominated  Moor's  School.  To 
increase  the  means  of  improvement,  contributions  were  solicited  in  America, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  money  collected  in  England  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  was  at  the  head ; 
and  that  colle9ted  in  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  Society  for  promotiiw 
Christian  Knowledge.  As  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  several  EDgKn 
youths  were  educated  with  the  Indians.  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  fiunily  and 
school  to  Hanover  in  1770,  at  which  time  the  number  of  scholars  was  24,  of 
whom  18  were  white,  the  rest  Indians.  The  first  commencement  was  held  in 
1771,  when  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  on  four  students,  one 
of  whom  was  the  late  John  Wheelock,  ll.d.  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
founder. 

9  Wynne,  ii.  427. 

3  Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  Oct.  24, 1772.  This  information  was  given  to  Dr. 
Stiles  by  Mr.  William  Penn,  of  Florida,  who  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  TumbuD. 
He  also  informed  him,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  resided  some  years  at  Smyrna ;  that 
the  Minorcans  were  Romanists,  with  a  Romish  priest ;  that  the  Greeks  were  of 
the  Greek  religion,  with  a  Greek  priest ;  that  the  doctor's  lady  was  a  Greek 
from  Sm3rrna,  but  in  religion,  a  Romanist ;  that  there  were  only  two  episcopal 
clergymen  in  Florida,  one  at  St.  Augustine,  and  another  with  Dr.  Turnbull ;  wad 

that,  in  three  years,  the  colony  of  1500  was  reduced  to  600  souls. In  the 

;*  Present  State  of  the  West  Indies,  1778,"  under  the  article  "  East  Florida,*'  it 
is  observed :  <*  The  few  inhabitants  are  of  all  colours,  among  them  we  cannot 
help  remarking  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  brought  hither  from  the  Archipe- 
lago." In  the  same  volume  it  is  said,  that  in  1769  the  exports  of  West  Florida 
amounted  to  £10,806 ;  that  in  1770  the  ports  of  East  Florida  recceiTed  M 
sloops,  and  fitted  out  62 ;  and  that  West  Florida  received  80  veseels,  and  fitted 
out  41. 
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West  Florida  contained  about  6000  inhabitants.^    Philadel-     1769. 
pbia  contained  4474  houses.^  n^^v-^%/ 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Phiiompiii. 
forpronioting  useful  knowledge,  was  instituted.''  *^*  Society. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry,  attempted  in  Chemittry 
America,  was  this  year  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  about  this  p^^^^ 
time  was  appointed  professor  of  this  branch  of  science  in  the  phia. 
Cdl^e  of  Philadelphia.^ 

The  Monitor's  Letters  by  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  controverted  Monhoi't 
question  of  colonial  rights,  were  printed.^  Letuii, 

Abel  Buell,  of  Killingwordi  in  Connecticut,  presented  to  the  TVpet  ami- 
general  assembly  of  that  colony  a  memorial,  "  impressed  wiUi  the  •»«»»i 
Urpes  of  his  own  manufacture,    soliciting  assistance  for  erecting  a 
KNffldery  of  letter  types.^ 

The  vine  was  successfully  culuvated  in  Virginia.     Richard  VirgiBfai 
Henry  Lee  sent  a  cask  of  wine  of  the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  ^'"•' 
few  bottles  of  older  wine,  *^  from  our  native  grape,"  to  Dr. 
Fothergill  of  London.^ 

The  peace  of  the  recently  settled  back  country  of  South  Caro-  Diforien 
lina  was  disturbed  by  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  regulators,  jJri^jjf" 
took  upon  themselves  to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  horse-thieves,  s.c«ioUoft. 
and  other  criminals.    There  was  danger  of  a  civil  war ;  but  the 
grievances  of  the  people  bein^  redressed  by  an  extension  of  the 
regular  administration  of  justice  to  the  new  settlements,  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  the  province.     The  circuit  court  law  Coortt  of 
was  passed   this  year  ;    and  the    establishment  of  courts   of  I^JJi^JJ" 
justice  at  Ninety  Six,  at  Orangeburgh,  and  Camden,  removed 
the  necessity  which  was  an  apology  for  die  proceedings  of  the 
reculators.^ 

The  French  planters  upon  the  river  Illinois  made  upwards  vvinemada 
of  100  hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  the  wild  grapes  of  the  atiilinoii. 
country.' 


1  Wynne,  ii.  849. 

a  Pros.  Adams,  Lett.  zvil.  From  1769  to  this  year,  Philadelphia  contained 
from  81,818  to  86,000  inhabitants.    lb. 

3  It  was  incorporated  in  1780. 

4  Miller,  ii.  891. — A  plan  for  establishing  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  concerted  several  years  before  by  Dr.  William  Shippen  and  Dr.  John 
Morgan;  and  in  1764  Dr.  Shippen  commenced  the  6r9t  course  of  lectures  upon 
anatomy,  ever  delivered  in  America.    Thacher,  Hist.  Sketch. 

5  Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xxiii. 

6  Stiles,  MS.  itinerary.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  completed  several 
fonts  of  long  primer,  which  were  tolerably  well  executed.    Thomas,  ii.  647. 

7  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80. 

8  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  L  c.  6 ;  and  Chron.  Table.  The  disorders  began  the 
preceding  year.  *'  Till  the  year  1770,  there  were  no  courts  of  justice  held 
brrond  me  limits  of  the  capital.*' 

9  Alcedo,  T.  Srt*  Ix.LXjrois. 
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Edward  Holjoke,  president  of  Harvard  College,  died,  m  die 
80th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  bis  presidency  ;^  Joseph  Sewall, 
minister  in  Boston,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his 
ministry;*  and  Thomas  Foxcroft,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
and  52d  of  his  mmistry.' 

1770. 

Thb  inhabitants  of  Boston  continued  to  feel  it  an  indignity,  to 
have  soldiers  quartered  among  them;  and  mutual  insults  and 
injuries  prepared  the  way  for  a  tragical  event,  that  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  colonists.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
an  affi*ay  took  place  near  Gray's  Ropewalk,^  between  a  private 
soldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  town ;  and 
the  one  was  supported  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  the  other  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  On  the  5th,  the  soldiers,  while  under  arms, 
being  pressed  upon,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  dared  to  fire; 
one  of  them,  who  had  received  a  blow,  fired  at  the  aggressor, 


1  President  Holyoke  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  tuooStf  bk 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1706 ;  was  for  severd  yens 
a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  a  fellow  of  the  corporation ;  and  afterwards  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Marblehead.  In  these  stations  he  was  distinguished  for  care  and 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  inte^pcity, 
and  of  exemplanr  piety.  He  was  very  respectable  for  his  general  literary  at- 
tainments ;  but  for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ha 
was  eminent.  He  presided  over  the  university  with  energy  and  wisdom ;  and 
appeared  on  public  occasions  with  great  digni^.  In  his  attendance  on  tfie 
duties  of  the  presidency,  and  in  the  general  duUes  and  offices  of  life,  he  waf 
remarkably  distinguished  for  punctiiuity  and  exactness.  Dr.  AppIetoQ*8  Dis- 
courses the  Lord's  day  after  president  Holyoke*s  funeral ;  and  Professor  SewalTf 
Oratio  Funebris.  In  the  kutt,  his  literary  character  is  thus  sketched :  **  In  tolD 
quidem  literarum  ambitu  reluxit,  in  mathematica  vero  pnesertim  et  phikwwfhif^ 
naturali  eminuit    Probd  calluit  linguas  eruditorum,  Latinam  probissime." 

S  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall ;  mduated  it 
Harvard  College  in  1707 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  chitreh  in 
Boston,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  1713.  Dr.  Sewall  poflaeaaed 
respectable  abilities,  and  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  Upon  the  deeetsa 
of  president  Leveret,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College ;  but  ha 
declined  the  appointment  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  near  40  yetn; 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  college ;  and  devoted  much  of  his  iocome  t9 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  preacher,  and 
delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  <*  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  Irfi 
ase,  as  well  as  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy."  Eliot  and 
Allen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Foxcroft,  Esq.  of  Cambridge ;  gradoatad  il 
Harvard  Colte^  in  1714 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fist  Church  in  BooliM^ 
as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  1717.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  settled  m 
his  colleague  in  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  a  learned  and  orthodox  theokMJhm 
and  a  devout  and  useful  preacher.  He  published  many  sermons,  one  of  whch 
was  a  Century  Sermon,  in  1730,  entitled  **  Observations  historical  and  pno- 
tical  on  the  rise  and  primitive  state  of  New  England,  wi(ii  special  reference  ta 
the  first  church  in  Boston."  Allen,  Biog.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  x.  IM^ 
Emerson,  Hist  First  Church,  sect  18, 14. 

4  Near  Fort  Hill.    The  **  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  Koro  SrmBir. 
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and  a  anple  discharee  from  six  others  succeeded.  Three  of  1T70. 
the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  The 
town  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  greatest  commotion.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  assembled 
in  the  adjacent  street.  The  next  morning,  lieutenant  governor 
Hutchinson  summoned  a  council ;  and,  while  the  subject  was  in 
discussion,  a  message  was  received  from  the  town,  which  had 
convened  in  full  assembly,  declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous 
opinion,  ^  that  nothing  can  rationaUy  be  expected  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  On  an  agreement  to  this 
measure,  the  commotion  subsided.  One  of  the  wounded  men 
died ;  and  the  four  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect.^  Captain  Preston,  who  commanded 
the  party  of  soldiers,  was  committed  with  them  to  jail ;  and  all 
were  afterward  tried.  The  captain  and  six  of  tlie  men  were 
acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  euilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
result  of  the  trial  reflected  great  honour  on  John  Adams  and 
Sosiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  integrity 
of  the  jury.^ 
This  disastrous  occurrence  in  the  capital  infused  additional  lieut  gor. 


qnrit  into  the  assembly  of  the  province.     Accumulated  as  the  ^Utnlwiei 
public  business  was,  there  had  been  but  one   session  for  18  the 


months;  yet  the  lieutenant  governor  postponed  the  assembly  from  m^^. 

1  Such  an  immente  concourse  of  people  attended  the  funeral,  as  to  be  obliij^ 
to  go  in  ranks,  six  abreast ;  a  long  train  of  carriages,  belonging  to  the  principal 
pcnMHM  in  town,  closed  the  procession. 

i  Gordon,  i.  199—210.  Ramsay,  i.  90,  91.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i.  Bradford, 
If  aw  i.  c.  9.  Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  31 — 66 ;  where  there  is  a  very 
fiiD  and  lucid  account  of  the  trial  of  captain  Preston.  A  MS.  Letter  of  Mrs.  Gill, 
flie  wile  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor  Gill,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince  of  Boston,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  this  melancholy  occur- 
renee.  The  letter  was  written  at  Boston  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  of  Prmceton ; 
and  tfie  orighial  was  put  into  my  hands  by  hb  son  Mr.  Elisha  Fuller.  It  is 
dated  **  Wednesday,  March  7,  1770."  It  mentions  **  the  horrors  of  Monday 
nil^t.  The  bells  rang  an  alarm  about  10  o'clock  that  night,  for  the  inhabitants 
to  asaemble.  The  cry  was.  The  Soldien  were  ri$en.  And  though  we  could 
■etrce  know  the  whole  truth  then,  yet  the  fact  was,  they  had  nred  on  some 
people  in  King  Street,  killed  several,  and  badly  wounded  others."  On  the 
margin  is  this  note :  *'  Blood  lay  in  puddles  in  King  Street  yesterday*" — Mrs. 
GSH  writea,  that  Uie  inhabitants  met  nrst  on  Tuesday  in  Fanueil  Hall,  but  in  the 
afternoon  **  a  legal  town  meeting  was  warned  and  assembled  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  in  the  South  Meetinghouse ;  that  his  Honor  returned  to  their 
meiaage,  that  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  the  Castle,  the  other  stay  in  the 
town ;  &at  they  voted  it  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  would  not  admit  a  single 
aoldier  to  keep  in  the  place ;  that  the  commanding  officers  gave  their  word  and 
plighted  their  honour,  that  not  a  single  soldier  or  officer  should  be  seen  in  the 
Btreeta  after  dusk ;  that  the  main  guard  and  all  the  other  guards  in  town  should 
be  drawn  in  also ;  and  that  early  Uiis  morning  [Wednesday]  they  should  begin 
to  embark  for  the  Castle,  and  both  regiments  should  be  kept  there.  The  guards 
were  caDed  in  immediately ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  connncd  to  the  barracks ; 
and  the  night  pasaed  in  peace."— For  a  minute  account,  see  Hiit  Boaton,  c  4& 
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1770.    Janaary,  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  by  governor 
y^^^s^^^  Bernard,  to  the  middle  of  Maijch,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be 
to  meet  at    convened  at  Cambridge.     The  reason  which  he  gave  for  this 
Cambridge,  njeggure,  was,  that  he  had  been  so  instructed  by  the  British 
ministry.    At  the  session  in  Cambridge,  in  his  message  to  both 
houses  respecting  the  state  of  the  province,  he  said  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  alarm,  or  to  alleviate  the  distress,  of  the  people. 
His  duty  to  the  King,  his  royal  master,  he  said,  he  was  resolved 
faithfully  to  discharge  ;  and  he  gave  promises  of  a  readiness  to 
unite  with  the  assembly  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  province  ;  but  of  the  recent  tragical  event  he  took  no  notice. 
Message  to  A  few  days  after,  he  sent  a  special  message  to  inform  the  house 
the  house,    ^f  ^  trifling  affray  at  Gloucester,  in  which  a  petty  officer  of  the 
customs  was  said  to  have  been  abused  ;  and  called  on  them  to 
afford  assistance,   in  bringmg  the   agents  to  just  punishment 
Reply.        The  reply  of  the  house  clearly  indicates  the  deep  sense  that  was 
felt  of  injury  from  their  own  executive  government,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  parent  state.     "  When  complaints,"  said  they,  "  are 
made  of  riots  and  tumults,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  government,  and 
it  becomes  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  especially  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  causes  of  them.     If  they  arise  from  op- 
pression, as  is  often  the  case,  a  thorough  redress  of  grievaocei 
will  remove  the  cause,  and,  probably,  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
plaint.    It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  people  of  this  province^ 
that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, unless  they  were  oppressed.     It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a 
people,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitutioOf 
will  be  patient  while  they  are  under  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power.     They  will  discover  their  resentment  in  a  man- 
'  ner  which  will  naturally  displease  their  oppressors ;  and,  in  such 

a  case,  the  severest  laws  and  the  most  rigorous  execution,  wiH 
be  to  little  purpose.  The  most  effectual  method  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, would  be  to  remove  their  burdens,  and  to  punish  aO 
those  who  have  been  the  procurers  of  their  oppression. — ^Tbe 
instance  your  Honor  recommends  to  our  attention,  admitting  ic 
to  be  true,  cannot  be  more  threatening  to  government,  than  those 
enormities  which  have  been  known  to  be  committed  by  the 
soldiery  of  late ;  and  have  strangely  escaped  punishment,  tboagh 
repeated,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  authority  of  government.—* 
A  military  force,  posted  among  the  people,  without  their  expresi 
consent,  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  grievances,  and  threatens 
tlie  total  subversion  of  a  free  constitution ;  much  more,  if  de- 
signed to  execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
even  to  exterminate  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  passed  immediately  after  the  Revolution  (of  1689)  ex- 
pressly aeclares,  that  the  keepuig  of  a  standing  army  within  the 
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Idngdom,  m  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia-  1770. 
ment,  b  against  law :  And  we  take  this  occsasion  to  say,  with 
freedom,  tbiat  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army,  within  this  province, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  equally  against  law.  Yet  we  ha^re  seen  a  standing  army  pro- 
cured, posted  and  kept  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  against 
(be  remonstrance  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly.  Such  a  stand- 
ing army  must  be  designed  to  subjugate  the  people  to  arbitrary 
measures.  It  is  a  most  violent  infraction  of  their  natural  and 
eoostitutional  rights.  It  is  an  uitlawtul  assembly,  of  all  others 
the  most  dangerous  and  alarming :  And  every  instance  of  its 
restraining  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  is  a  crime,  which  in- 
finitely exceeds  what  the  law  intends  by  a  riot.  Surely,  then, 
your  Honor  cannot  think  this  House  can  descend  to  the  consider- 
ation of  matters,  comparatively  trifling,  while  the  capital  of  the 
province  has  so  latelv  been  in  a  state  of  actual  imprisonment, 
and  the  government  is  under  duress. — We  shall  not  enlarge  on 
die  multiplied  outrages  committed  by  this  unlawful  assembly,  in 
frequently  assaulting  his  Majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects, 
in  beating  and  wounding  the  magistrate  when  in  the  execution  of 
his  office ;  in  rescuing  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  justice ;  and 
finally,  m  perpetrating  the  most  horrid  slaughter  of  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  a  few  days  before  the  sittine  of  this  Assembly. 
Yet  not  the  least  notice  has  been  taken  of  these  outrageous 
ofifences ;  nor  can  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  late 
inhuman  and  barbarous  action,  either  in  your  speech  at  the 
mening  of  the  session,  or  in  this  message  to  both  Houses. 
These  vblences,  so  frequently  committed,  added  to  the  most 
tigorous  and  oppressive  prosecutions,  carried  on  against  the 
anlgects,  grounded  on  unconstitutional  acts,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  uncontroled  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  have 
been  justly  alarming  to  the  people.  The  disorder,  which  your 
Honor  so  earnestly  recommends  to  the  consideration  oi  the 
Assembly,  very  probably  took  its  rise  from  such  provocations. 
The  use,  therefore,  which  we  shall  make  of  the  information  in 
your  message,  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  people's 
uneasiness,  and  to  seek  a  radical  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Indeed  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  while  the  terror  of  arms  con- 
dnues  in  the  province,  the  laws  will  be,  in  some  degree,  silent. 
But  when  the  ciiannels  of  justice  shall  be  again  opened,  and  the 
law  can  be  heard,  the  person  who  has  complained  to  your  Honor 
will  have  a  remedy.  We  yet  entertain  hope,  that  the  military 
power,  so  grievous  to  tlie  people,  will  soon  be  removed  from 
the  province  :  Till  then,  we  have  nothing  to  expect,  but  that 
tyranny  and  confusion  will  prevail,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
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1770.    the  land,  and  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of  govem- 
v^-^,..^^  ment."^ 

Controver-  During  a  great  part  of  this  session,  the  bouseof  representatives  and 
removafof^  the  council  Were  occupied  in  remonstrances  against  the  removal 
the  general  of  the  general  court  to  Cambridge.  They  contended,  that  law, 
^^^^  *  usage,  and  convenience  were  in  favour  of  holding  it  in  Boston ; 
that  the  governor  had  a  discretionary  power,  respecting  the 
place,  to  be  exercised  only  when  the  public  welfare  required  it, 
m  some  peculiar  exigency ;  and  that  it  was  highly  improper  and 
unjust  for  ministers  to  give  instructions  in  the  case,  founded 
merely  in  political  considerations.  Protesting  against  the  re- 
moval, as  unconstitutional,  there  being  no  necessity  to  justify  it, 
and  believing  it  was  designed  to  harass  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  deliberations  and  transactions  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free,  they  declined  proceeding  to  public  business.  The  lieutenant 
governor  insisted,  that  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions ;  that  his 
commission  required  it  of  him ;  and  that  it  was  competent  far 
him  at  any  time,  to  6x  the  place,  as  well  as  the  day,  for  die 
meeting  of  the  general  court.  To  this  statement  the  house 
made  a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  reply ;  but  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor asserted  his  authority,  and  absolutely  refused  to  yiela  to 
the  request  of  the  assembly.  Such  was  tlie  situation  <^  puUie 
affairs,  that  the  house  concluded  it  the  most  prudent  to  proceed 
to  consult  upon  the  common  concerns  of  the  province ;  but  re- 
solved, "  that  they  were  induced  tliereto  from  absolute  necessity,'' 
and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  renuncia- 
tion of  their  claim  to  the  legal  right  of  sitting  in  General  Assemhty, 
at  its  ancient  place,  the  Court  House  in  Boston."* 
Proceed-  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  on  the  9th  of  Jaeuaiy* 
iTSicnL^''  '^^^  '^*"&  ^^  ^'^  speech,  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  endeavours 
to  tranquillize  America  haa  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success ;  and  that  combinations  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the 
commercial  connexion  between  the  colonial  provinces  and  that 
country.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  the  opposidon  in  both 
houses  introduced  the  prevailing  discontents  in  England,  and  the 
commotions  in  America ;  and  urged  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
and  a  total  change  of  counsels.  Ministers,  admitting  that  (b- 
contents  existed,  imputed  them  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  aod  t> 
the  speeches,  writings,  and  petitions  which  it  had  produced ;  but 
were  by  no  means  unanimous.  Lords  Camden  and  Sbelbani 
withdrew  from  counsels,  so  different  from  those  which  they  and 
their  admired  friend  lord  Chatham  would  have  supported  or 
Duke  of  approved  ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  duke  of 
reaJgns*;      Grafton,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nation,  resigned  Us 

1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  10.  S  ibid. 
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office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    Lord  Chatham,  recovered     1770. 
firom  late  illness,  had  now  returned  to  parliament,  and  with  his 
wonted  vigour  attacked  the  system  and  measures  of  administra- 
tioo.     The  resignation  of  Grafton  is  ascribed  to  the  opposition  he 
BOW  met  with  from  all  his  ablest  friends.^     Lord  North,  chan-mdif 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  "  and  ?T!^H 
Drom  this  time  commenced  an  adnunistrauon,  which  forms  a 
OKMBeotous  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain."^    Its  influence 
was  deeply  felt  in  the  American  cokxiies. 

The  affiurs  of  these  colonies  now  occupied  the  attention  of  ^^^^^ 

Criiament.  The  British  merchants  who  traded  to  America, 
d  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  rejection  of  their  goods, 
and,  apprehensive  of  ruin,  if  the  associations  should  continue, 
presented  petitions  to  parliament,  stating  tlieir  suOerings,  and 
praying  for  its  invention.  On  the  5th  of  March,  lord  North  ^^ 
proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  North's 
laid  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  but  continumg  Bill  for 
that  part  of  the  law  which  exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  assigned  du^lnf- 
as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  die  dangerotis  combinations  MpcoatM 
which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and 
dissatisfactions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at 
home.  He  censured  the  act,  not  as  an  impolitic  claim,  but  as 
an  unproductive  impost.  "  The  articles  taxed,"  he  said,  *^  being 
chiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
iosCead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.  The  duty  on  tea 
was  continued,  for  maintaining  the  parliamentary  right  of  tax- 
ation* An  impost  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  could  never  be 
opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel 
against  Great  Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable 
in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly  one  sliilling  in  tlie  pound, 
was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America ;  so  that  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  the  colonics  saved  nine  pence  in  the  pound."  The 
minister  ought  better  to  have  understood  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  cobnists,  whose  declarations  and  acts  demonstrated, 
that  their  objection  was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim. 
The  members  of  opposition  saw  and  predicted  the  inefficacy  of 
his  plea,  and  repeated  tlie  arguments  on  the  injustice  and  inex-  ^ot  cafxk^ 
pediency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
the  attempt ;  but  his  propositions  were  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  '<  The  act  may  be  considered  an  omen  of  lord  North's 
administration."^ 

1  Binet,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.  i.  c.  8,  9.  This  historiaQ  uiyt, 
GniloD  could  not  endure  this  opposition ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  and  other 
causes,  supposes  "  we  may  find  another  probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  ^ 
~  s  pott "  in  the  insupporteble  ntire  of  **  Junius." 

a  Ibid. 

a  Ibid,  c  9. 
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1770.        On  the  12th  of  April,  the  king  gave  his  consent  to  the  act  for 
v^^^v^^w/   repealing  the  duties,  with  its  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea.     Tbi» 
The  king     duty  was  Continued  to  keep  up  the   sovereignty.     When  the 
SSe  act*  '^  stamp  act  was  repealed,  tlie  parliament  took  care  to  pass  an  act 
'^  for  securing  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great  Britain.'' 
That  declaratory  act,  and  this  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
left  the  cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in  its  entire 
Lord  North  force.     Lord  North,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxiotis 
tottSrcMd*  P^^  duties  of  1 767,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea,  being  strongly 
urged  by  the  members  in  opposition,  not  to  preserve  the  conten- 
tion when  he  relinquished  the  revenue,  he  replied :  '*  Has  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  taught  the  Americans  obedience  ?    Ha» 
our  lenity  inspired  them  witii  moderation  f     Can  it  be  proper, 
while  they  deny  our  legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
argument  of  illegality,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law^  to 
give  up  that  power  ?     No  :  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  right 
of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.     To  temporize  is  to 
yield ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  is  now  un- 
supported, will  in  reality  be  relinquished  for  ever  :  a  total  repeal 
cannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet." 
Gov.Pow-       Grovernor  Pownall,  who  moved  to  include  the  duty  on  tea,  as 
°*ote/°'     ^°  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  acknowledged,  that  even 
peid;  the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  in  question,  though  it  might  be 

expected  to  do  much,  would  not  restore  satisfaction  to  Ajuerica. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  it  be  asked,  whether  it  will  remove  the  appre- 
and  TihdU  hensioHS  excited  by  your  resolutions  and  address  of  tlie  last  year, 
catesthe  for  bringing  to  trial  in  England  persons  accused  of  treason  in 
Goiooies.  America  ?  I  answer,  no.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this  commercial 
concession  would  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  as  to  the 
political  doubts  and  fears  which  have  struck  them  to  the  heart, 
throughout  the  continent  ?  I  answer,  no.  So  long  as  they  are 
left  in  doubt,  whether  the  habeas  corpus  act,  whether  the  bill  of 
rights,  whether  the  common  law,  as  now  existing  in  England, 
have  any  operation  and  effect  in  America,  they  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. At  this  hour  they  know  not  whether  the  civil  constitutions 
be  not  suspended  and  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
military  force.  The  Americans  think  that  they  have,  in  return 
to  all  their  applications,  experienced  a  temper  and  disposition 
that  is  unfriendly  ;  that  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  freemen  have  been  refused  to  them.  Never  with 
these  views  will  they  solicit  the  favour  of  this  house ;  never  noore 
will  they  wish  to  bring  before  parliament  the  grievances  under 
which  they  conceive  themselves  to  labour.  Deeply  as  they 
feel,  they  suffer  and  endure  with  a  determined  and  alarming 
silence  ;  for  their  liberty  they  are  under  no  apprehensions.  It 
was  first  planted  under  the  auspicious  genius  oi  the  constitiitkm : 
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it  has  grown  up  into  a  verdant  and  flourishing  tree  ;  and  should     1770. 
any  severe  strokes  be  aimed  at  the  branches,  and  fate  reduce  it   v^->^^^/ 
to  the  bare  stock,  it  would  only  take  deeper  root,  and  spring  out 
again  more   hardy  and  durable  than  before.     They  trust  to 
Providence,  and  wait  with  firmness  and  fortitude  the  issue."  ^ 

The  event  proved,  that  Mr.  Pownall  knew,  incomparably 
better  than  lord  North,  the  character  and  state  of  the  colonies. 
Durins  his  residence  in  America,  while  successively  governor  of 
two  of  the  provinces,  he  acauired  that  knowledge,  which  the 
British  ministry  could  not,  and  some  provincial  governors,  would 
not,  acquire. 

The  jealousy  of  the  colonists  was  directed  against  the  prin-  Doty  cm  im 
ciple  of  the  government,  wliich  was  as  discernible  in  the  imposi-  ^jjjjju' 
tioD  of  a  small,  as  of  a  larger  duty.     The  partial  repeal,  there-  ^ 
fore,   was  not  satisfactory ;   and,  though  the   general  plan  of 
non  importation  was  now  relinquished,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  principal  commercial  towns,  that  no  tea  should  be 
imported,  and  that,  if  any  were  brought  into  their  ports,  it  should 
be  smuggled,  to  avoid  paying  the  duty.     An  association  was 
formed  at  the  same  time,  not  to  drink  tea  until  the  act,  im- 
posing the  duty,  should  be  repealed.' 

The  salutanr  effect  of  suspending  the  importation  of  European  Coiooiai 
fabrics,  and  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  began  to  be  n»n»<«> 
sensibly  felt ;  for  at  the  commencement  in  Cambridge,  this  year,  ""** 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  dressed 
in    black   cloth,   entirely  the  manufacture   of  New   England.  Bellfomi- 
A  bell  foundery  was  erected  at  Stoughton,  in  Massachusetts.^        ^*^' 

The  29th  regiment  marched  from  Castle  William  for  Perth  c«»tle  WU- 
Amboy.     This  castle,  by  order  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchin-  "^^Sliy 
son,  was  evacuated  of  the  province  garrison,  and  the  command  royal 
given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Dalrymple,  to  be  kept  by  his  majesty's  '"^i"' 
troops.^ 

The  number  of  taxables  in  North  Carolina  was  upward  of  N.CaiolUML 
68,000.* 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  called  by  the  Indians  Machiai. 
Mechisses,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to 
several  persons,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Machias.* 

1  Belshain,  Great  Britain,  ▼.  b.  15. 

9  Gordon,  i.  198,  199.    Viea.  Adams,  Lett.  i. 

a  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Several  years  before,  governor  Pownall  had  ob- 
served :  **  It  is  an  idle  vaunt  in  the  Americans,  when  they  talk  of  setting  up 
manuikctures/ar  trade  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  injudicious  in  government  here 
to  force  any  measure  that  may  render  the  manufacturing  for  home  consumption 
an  object  of  prudence,  or  even  of  pique,  in  the  Americans.** 

4  Chronol.  Table.     Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  10. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  four  years  after- 
ward [1774],  was  computed  at  about  10,000. 

tf  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    The  fiist  permanent  settlement  here  was  begun 
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A  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  phUosophy  was 
founded  in  Yale  College;, and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Strong  was 
chosen  and'  inducted  the  tirst  professor.^ 

The  tea  plant  was  introduced  into  Georgia  about  this  dme,  hj 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowen. 

The  benevolent  Congregational  Society  at  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  first  presbyterian  ordipation  in  Nova  Scotia  occurred  this 
year ;  when  the  Rev.  Bruin  Romcas  Comingoe  was  ordained 
minister  to  the  Dutch  Calvinistic  congregation  at  Lunenburg.^ 

A  severe  storm  from  the  north  east  swelled  the  tide  at  Boston 
considerably  higher  than  it  had  been  known  to  rise  for  nearly  50 
years.  It  filled  the  cellars  and  stores,  and  did  much  damage. 
Fifty  or  sixty  sail  of  vessels  were  cast  ashore  at  Plymouth,  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  lives  were  lost.^ 

The  British  took  possession  of  Port  Egmont,  in  one  of  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  in  possessioa 
of  another  part,  and  protested  against  a  settlement  by  the  British. 
This  protest  being  ineflfectual,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  ships  and  troops,  and  forcibly  dispossessd  and  drove 
off  the  British  settlers.  The  British  government  demanded, 
that  the  setdement  should  be  immediately  restored  to  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  dispossession.  The  Spanisb 
government  yielded  to  the  demand ;  and  the  restoration  was 
ordered  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  islands  were  finally  evacuatedi 
and  Port  Egmont  remained,  with  every  other  part  of  them,  in 
the  hands  oi  Spain.^ 

The  United  Brethren  in  London  applied  to  lord  Hillsborou^ 
and  obtained  from  the  king  a  patent  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
for  a  settlement  at  Labrador.  Ten  of  the  brethren,  3  of  whom 
were  Danes,  3  Germans,  and  4  English,  embarked  in  a  ship 
from  London  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Esquimaux  Bay 
on  the  22d  of  July.  The  place  which  they  selected  for  setde- 
ment was  nearly  in  the  56th  degree  55  minutes  of  north 
latitude.  They  bought  land  of  the  Indians  at  Nimenquoak  in 
Kaugekuk.^ 


in  1763  by  several  persons  from  Scarborough.    The  Rev.  James  LyoB  [177^ 
was  the  first  minister  regularly  settled  to  the  eastward  of  St.  George  b. 

1  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  f 

3  Backus,  ii.  271. 

3  Stiles,  Literanr  Diary.  The  ordination  was  performed  by  four  ministms 
assembled  at  Hallux,  "  after  the  manner  of  an  ordaining  council  in  New  Enr* 
land." 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  storm  began  on  the  night  of  the  l9Qk  of 
October,  and  continued  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day.    see  A.  D.  1724. 

^  American  State  Papers. 

6  Stiles,  MSS.  from  Journals  of  the  Bretiiren.  Echard,  who  was  &•  fiivt  ihtX 
▼isited  the  Equimaux  at  Labrador,  was  killed  there. 
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Bemiiiig  Weotwortb,  of  Portsmouth  m  New  Harapshirey  died,     1770. 
in  the  75th  year  of  bis  age  ;^  John  Barnard,  minister  of  Marble- 
bead,  in  his  89tb  year  ;^  George  White6eld,  at  Newbury  port, 
Massachusetts,  in  his  56th  year  ;^  and  Ezekiel  Hersey,  pbysiciani 
at  Hingham,  aged  62  years.^ 

1771. 

A  BODY  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Cardina,  complaining  of  !■ 
oppressions  practised  in  the  law  and  by  the  officers  of  the  judicial  {^^j^ 
court,  rose  in  arms,  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  under  the 
name  of  regulators,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  courts  of 
justice,  destroying  all  officers  of  government,  and  all  lawyers, 
and  of  prostrating  government  itself.  Governor  Tryon  marched 
against  them  with  about  1000  militia,  and  in  a  batde  at  Almansee, 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  totally  defeated  them.  Three  hundred  of  the 
regulators  were  found  dead  on  the  field.  At  the  supreme  court  in 
June,  12  of  the  insurgents  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high 
treason ;  and  6  of  them  were  executed.^ 

1  He  WIS  tlie  aoo  of  John  Wentworth  of  Portsmouth,  who  wi0  a  comMellor 
from  1712  to  ni70KDd  Ueutenant  governor  from  1717  to  hif  death  in  1730. 
]B**»ning  Wentworth  was  graduated  at  Haryard  CoDege  in  1716,  and  afterward 
went  to  England  and  Spain,  where  he  remained  seveialyears.  He  was  covemor 
of  New  Hampshire  from  1741  to  1767.    Farmer  and  Bffoore,  Hbt  Coll.l  196. 

a  Mr.  Barnard  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1681,  and  took  his  first  degree  at  Har- 
vard CoDege  in  1700.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  in 
17117 ;  and  in  1709  went  to  England.  In  1716,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a 
chureh  In  Maihlehead,  where  he  continued  in  the  ministry  64  yean,  until  hit 
death.  He  was  eminent  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety. 
HlspubUcations  were  numerous  and  valuable.  By  his  last  will  he  gave  £200 
to  Harvard  College.  ColL  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  viU.  66—69 ;  z.  167, 167.  Aflen, 
fifogmphy.    See  Note  V. 

3  Mr.  Whitefield  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  England.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
cnteied  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  in  his  22d  year  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Ben- 
flOOy  faidiop  of  Gloucester.  In  1738  he  came  to  Geoi^,  where  he  afterward 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  establish  an  Orphan  house.  He  made  seven 
▼ojages  to  America,  and,  in  passing  through  the  colonies,  preached  to  crowded 
auditories.  The  state  of  the  churches,  generally,  had  been  composed,  if  not 
lethargic ;  and  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  while  evangelical  in  principle^ 
wanled  pathos  in  delivery.  The  same  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  had 
been  commonly  taught  and  received,  were  now  presented  and  applied  in  a  man- 
ner new  and  striking,  by  a  foreign  preacher,  zealous,  eloquent,  and  impressive, 
with  great  success,  and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  churches.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Whitefield  is  summarily  given  in  the  Inscription  upon  his 
monument  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel :  **  He  was  a  man  eminent  in  Piety,  of 
a  hnmane,  benevolent,  and  charitable  disposition ;  his  Zeal  in  the  Cause  of  God 
was  singular,  his  Labours  inde&tigable,  and  his  Success  in  preaching  the  Gospel,, 
lemarkable  and  astonishing."    Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  Rev.  John  GUlies,  d.  d. 

4  Dr.  Hersey  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728,  and  bequeathed  to  that  seminary  £1000  towards  founding  a 
professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Hi.s  widow  gave  the  same  sum  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Abner  Ilerscy  of  Barnstable,  £600  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phytic 

9  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.    ManhaU,  ii.  147, 148. 
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Ldeutenant  governor  HutchinsoD,  on  receiving  a  commission 
to  be  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  refused  the  salary  from  the  province,  and 
received  it  out  of  the  American  revenue  chest.  Thus  paid  by 
the  crown,  he  was  made  independent  of  the  people ;  by  whom 
this  was  considered  a  dangerous  innovation.^ 

Massachusetts  colony  contained  292,000  inhabitants;  New 
York  cobnV)  168,007.^  The  number  of  souls  in  Newfoundland 
was  3449  English,  and  3348  Irish.  There  were  seven  Indian 
churches  in  New  England,  beside  a  few  small  congregations 
which  occasionally  had  divine  service.^ 

The  first  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Socie^  held  at  Philadelphia  was  printed.  A  Complete 
View  of  Episcopacy,  as  exhibited  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  until  the  close  of  the  Second  Century,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston ;  and  Considerations  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  admitting  Representatives  fit)m  the  American  Colo- 
nies into  the  British  House  of  Commons,  were  published.^ 

William  Shirley,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  at 
his  seat  in  Roxbury,  aged  77  years.^  Robert  Sandeman,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  died  at  Danbury,  aged  53  years.^ 


June  10. 
The  Gas- 
pee  burnt* 


1772. 

The  colonists  of  Rhode  Island  made  a  daring  resistance  of 
encroachments.  The  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Providence,  and  had  been  very  assiduous  in 
supporting  the  laws  of  trade,  excited  much  resentment  by  firing 
at  the  Providence  packets,  to  oblige  the  masters  to  take  down 
their  colours,  and  by  chasing  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  into  the 
docks.     A  packet,  coming  up  to  Providence  with  passengers. 


1  Pcmberton,  Hist.  Journal  in  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  45. 
9  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  xvii. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  One  of  the  Indian  churches  was  at  Mashpee,  one  at 
Sandwich,  one  at  Natick,  one  at  Housatunnuk,  one  in  Naira^anset,  and  two  oa 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  congregatioru,  which  had  occasional  service,  were  at 
Potnuiiunekot  on  Cape  Cod;  the  Pequots  at  Stonington  and  Oroton  (Con.): 
at  Moheagan ;  and  at  Niatuck  (Lyme).  **  All  the  Indians  in  New  En^ana 
could  not  now  make  ten  congregations,  of  100  families  each." 

4  Biblioth.  Americ.  165. 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Minot,  i.  291 — 297.  His  remains  were  hoQoinably 
interred  in  a  vault  under  King's  chapel,  in  Boston. 

6  Stiles,  MS.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  an  independent  church  at  Perth  in  1743,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  a  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1756.  In  1764,  he  came  to  America;  and,  though 
he  preached  at  various  places,  he  principally  resided  at  Danbury  in  Connectfcu^ 
where  he  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  followers.    lb.     Coll.  Mass.  Hilt. 


Soc.  X.  61, 71.    Allen,  Biog.    For  an  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  see  Adami^ 
View  of  Religions,  Art.  SAimsMANiAifs. 
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and  refusDg  to  paj  that  tribute  of  respect,  was  fired  at  by  the  lieu-  177S. 
tenant  of  the  Gaspee,  and  chased.  It  being  about  high  water,  the  s^-^^-^z 
packet  stood  in  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  land,  designing  that 
the  Gaspee  should  be  run  aground  in  the  chase.  The  artifice  suc- 
ceeded. The  Gaspee  was  soon  fast ;  and  the  packet  proceeded 
to  Providence,  where  a  plan  w^ar  laid  to  destroy  the  insolent  and 
obnoxious  vessel.  Captain  Whipple  was  immediately  enipbyed 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers ;  several  whale  boats  were  procured,  and 
filled  with  armed  men ;  and  about  two  o'clock  thq  next  morning, 
they  boarded  the  schooner,  as  she  lay  aground.  The  lieutenant 
with  whatever  was  most  valuable  to  him  was  put  ashore  with  his 
crew ;  and  the  Gaqpee,  with  all  her  stores,  was  burnt.  A  reward 
of  i&500,  together  with  a  pardon,  if  claimed  by  an  accomplice, 
was^odfered  by  proclamation  for  discovering  and  apprehending  any 
persons  concerned  in  this  action.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  try  the  cause ;  but  no  person  appearing,  to  accept  the  ofiered 
reward,  they  were  constrained  to  transmit  accounts  to  the  minis- 
try, that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence.^ 

The  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  in  July,  Mats,  reto- 
paased  resolutions  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  '"^'^ 
regulation  of  the  British  government,  by  which  the  governor  was 
to  have  his  support  fi-om  the  crown.    Tb^  declared  the  measure 
to  be  *^  an  infraction  of  their  charter."    They  stated  their  views 
of  the  charter  as  '^  a  solemn  contract  between  the  crown  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province;"  and  this,  they  said,  provided  for 
their  supporting  its  government,  with  all  its  civil  ofllcers,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  at  such  an  amount,  as  they  should  deter- 
nune.    They  also  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would  result  from 
the  measure,  by  which  the  governor  would  be  rendered  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  people,  of  whose  interests  and  liber- 
ties he  was  designed  to  the  public  guardian.     The  governor, 
soon  after,  in  a  laboured  message,  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Goveroor's 
reasoning,  firom  which  die  house  had  inferred  that  the  new  re^u-  message. 
lation  was  an  infringement  of  their  charter.     He  assumed,  that 
the  charter  was,  not  a  conuract  between  two  independent  parties, 
but  a  mere  grant  of  powers  and  privileges  from  the  king ;  which  the 
people  of  tbe  province  could  claim,  only  so  long  as  the  sovereign 
chose  to  approve  of  the  grant  which  had  been  made,  and  \diich 

1  Gordon,  i.  218.  The  fieutenant  of  the  Gaspee  (Duddingaton)  was  wounded 
by  the  aasdlants,  but  no  other  personal  injury  is  mentionecL  A  commission 
under  die  great  seal  of  England  arrived  in  December,  appointing  Joseph  Wanton, 
the  goiremor  of  Rhode  Is&nd,  Daniel  Horsemander,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
Frederick  Smith,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of 
Mastachusetts  Bay,  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  Admiraltv,  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  this  transaction.  Their  commission  was  opened  and  read  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  court  house  in  Newport  5  January,  1778;  and  their  sit- 
tuig  terminated  24  June.    Stiles,  MSS. 
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he  bad  a  right,  at  any  time,  even  without  a  charge  of  violation 
or  non-performance,  on  their  part,  to  alter  or  vacate. 

This  was  a  momentous  crisis ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
were  the  first  to  meet  it  with  decision.  By^a  committee  they 
first  inquired  of  the  governor,  whether  the  regulation  in  question 
had  taken  place ;  but  he  chose  not  to  inform  them.  They  then 
requested  him  to  allow  the  general  court  to  meet  at  the  time  to 
which  it  was  adjourned,  so  that  proper  and  effectual  measures 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  evil  which  they  apprehended ; 
but  to  this  request  he  gave  a  negative  reply.  At  a  town  meeting 
on  die  2d  of  November,  a  large  committee  of  its  respectable 
citizens  was  chosen,  ^^  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  of 
this  province  in  particular,  as  Men,  as  Christians,  and  as  Sub- 
jects ;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns 
in  this  Province  and  to  the  World,  as  the  sense  of  this  town, 
with  the  infringements  and  violations  thereof  that  have  been,  or 
from  time  to  time  may  be  made  :  also  requesting  of  each  town 
a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject.^  The 
committee,  on  the  19th  of  November,  made  a  Report,  in  wfaicE, 
after  a  statement  of  the  colonial  rights,  they  pointed  out  the 
infringements  and  violation  of  them,  by  the  parliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatever;  by  tne  appointment  of  a  number  of  new  officers 
to  superintend  the  revenues;  and  by  the  granting  of  salaries 
out  of  the  American  revenue  to  the  governor,  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court,  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  600 
copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  towns  and  districts  of 
the  province,  with  an  impressive  Tetter  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.^ This  committee  of  Correspondence  was  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  colonies. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  the  province  expressed  their  approbatioo 
of  the  Boston  Report  and  Address.  They  complained  of  the 
grievances  and  distresses  which  they  had  long  suffered  under  the 


1  Bradford,  BfaM.  i.  c.  11, 12.  Boston  Town  Recordf .  The  committM,  of 
which  Mr.  Otis  was  the  chairman,  was  chosen  on  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  consisted  of  21  members:  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Wanen, 
Benjamin  Church,  William  Dennie,  William  Greenlief,  Thomas  Younc,  WODam 
Powell,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Sweetzer,  JodaB  Qaincj, 
John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton,  William  Mackay,  Nathaniel  Barber,  Caleb 
Davis,  Alexander  Hill,  WDBam  MoDineuz,  and  Robert  Pieipoint,  esquires.  Bos- 
ton Records.  The  votes  and  proceedingSjjiiinted  in  the  pamphlet,  nil  10  lane 
folio  MS.  PMgBs  of  the  Town  Records.  The  Letter  of  Corren>ondence  to  tno 
other  towns  fills  4  pages,  and  closes  thus :  "  Let  us  consider,  brethren,  we  an 
struggling  for  our  best  birth  ri^ts  and  inheritance,  which  being  iafiinged  itB- 
ders  all  Blessings  precarious  m  their  enjoyment,  and  consequentlymffln^  in 
their  value.  Let  us  disappoint  the  men,  wno  are  raising  themselves  on  tlie  ratal 
of  thb  country.  Let  us  convince  every  invader  of  our  freedom,  that  we  Ifil 
be  as  free,  as  the  Constitution  our  Fathers  recognized,  will  justify.'* 
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Britiafa  administratioD,  and  which  they  perceived  to  be  increasiiig ;  1772. 
and  declared  their  opinion,  that  their  cliarter  had,  in  many  v^-v.-^^/ 
respects,  been  grossly  violated.  Disclaiming  all  tlKMjghts  of 
rebelling  against  the  parent  state,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  within  this  province,  and  contended 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  general  court  to  lay  taxes,  and 
l^islate  for  its  citizens,  with  the  qualification,  provided  in  their 
cbaneTi  of  any  particular  law  being  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the 
kiM  in  council.^ 

The  line  between  Nordi  and  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  Um  ran  be- 
long diluted,  was  now  run  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council ;  g^^Q^^j^ 
and  by  this  partition  14  miles  of  the  souUi  part  of  North  Carolina 
were  taken  into  South  Carolina.     Thb  tract  of  country  was 
caUed, '  The  New  Acquisition.' ' 

In  the  colonies  from  Maryland  to  Carolina  there  were  104  Baptitu. 
baptist  churches,  and  96  ordained  ministers  of  that  denomba- 
tion.^ 

The   exports   from   Georgia,   in   317  vessels,  anKHinted  to  Geoigia. 
i&121,677  stejling.     The*  number  of  negroes  in  Georgia  was 
14,000.* 

By  a  legacy  of  £1500,  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Boylston,  HjJ^ 
Esq.  to  Harvard  College,  and  now  paid  into  the  college  trea-  ^'^*''*^ 
sury,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory.* 

The  Moravians  began  a  settlement  on  tlie  Muskingum,  where  MonTian 
they  were  invited  to  settle  by  a  kind  message  from  the  Indians.  |[^m*iu1l^ 
David  Zeisberger,  a  missionary,  with  five  families  consisting  of  gum. 
28  persons,  went  from  Friedenstadt,  one  of  their  missionary 
stations,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  arrived  at  the  new  land.     The 
next  day  they  marked  out  their  plantations,  erected  field  huts, 
and  began  to  clear  the  grounds.^ 


1  Br»dford,  Mam.  i.  c.  12. 
9  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  237. 

3  Dr.  Stiles  received  this  account  from  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  in 
1T72  travelled  through  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Southern  colonies.  See 
Non:  VI. 

4  Precis  sur  L*Amerique.    Stiles,  MS. 

5  Pemberion,  MS.  Chronolo^.    See  1806. 

^  Loskiel,  Mission  of  the  Umted  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, p.  ii.  c.  1 ;  p.  iii.  c.  4,  13.  '*  Thii*  place,  near  the  river  Muskingum,  was 
about  70  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  76  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt.  It  appeared 
that  (bnneriy  a  large  fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ramparts  and 
the  ndns  of  three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible." — The  Blission  of  the  United 
Brethren  had  now  stood  30  years.  At  the  close  of  1741  count  Zinzendorf  came 
to  Pennsylvania  as  ordinary  of  the  Brethren.  In  1742  the  three  first  catechu- 
mens of  the  North  American  Indians  within  their  mission  were  baptized ;  and 
in  the  same  year  "  the  first  sacramental  action  was  performed  in  Shekomeko,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heathen  country."  From  that  beginning  of  the  mission  to  this 
year,  1772,  there  had  been  baptized  720  Indians. 
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Samuel  Johnson,  president  of  King's  College  in  New  York, 
died,  aged  76  years.^ 

1773. 

Yirginia  Earlt  in  March,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  resolved, 

co^ttee    ^  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  sister  colonies.     In  pursuance 
of  corres-     of  this  resolution,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven  persons, 
pondencc.    u  ^[jQge  business  it  should  be  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament,  or  proceedings  of  administration,  as  may  relate  to  or 
afiect  the  British  colonies,"  and  to  maintain  with  their  sister 
colonies  *^  a  correspondence  and  communication."^    The  grounds 
aooSnJttee  ^^^  appointing  a  committee  for  this  purpose  is  stated  in  the 
of  cones-     preamble,  were,  that  *'  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
pondencc.    jqq^  j^  ^\^  colony  have  been  much  disturbed  by  various  rumours 
and  reports  of  proceedings,   tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
ancient,  legal,  and  constitutional  rights ; "  and  that  "  the  affiurs 
of  this  colony  are  frequently  conneeted  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which  renders  a 
communication  of  sentiments  necessary."^    This  extension  of 
the  plan,  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  the  preceding  year,  bad 
a  very  important  influence  in  animating  the  resolution,  and  har- 
monizing the  measures,  of  the  colonists.^ 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom  at  Guilford^  in  Connecticut,  in  1696 ;  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  CoUese,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1714.  In  1720 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  me  congregational  church  in  West  Haven ;  but'afier- 
ward  [1723]  took  orders  in  the  epucopal  church,  and  was  setUed  in  Stratford. 
In  1764  he  was  chosen  president  of  King's  College,  and  removed  to  New  York. 
Having  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  until  1763,  he  resigned,  and  retumed 
to  Stratford,  where  he  again  exercised  his  ministry  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  benevolent  disposition  and  polite  address,  of  distinguished  talentB 
and  learning.  Beside  smaller  works,  he  published  a  Compendium  of  Logic, 
and  another  of  Ethics,  which  were  printed  at  Philadelpliia,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  hi 
1762.  He  also  published,  in  1767,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  evinced  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  language.  Chandler's  life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Miller's  Retrospect,  ii.  366. 

9  The  names  of  this  Committee  were,  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholit^ 
Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  PendletMi, 
Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

3  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

4  The  effect  on  the  town  of  Boston  was  such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 
In  their  spirited  Instructions  to  their  representatives  6  May,  the  town  **  recom- 
mended to  their  most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  apphcation  to  the  EngU 
Colonies  on  this  continent,  correspondent  to  the  plan  proposed  by  our  nobU 
patriotie  Sister  Colony  of  Virginia,  (which  in  our  opinion  is  a  wise  and  salutaif 
proposal)  will  not  secure  our  threatened  liberties,  and  restore  that  mutual  har- 
mony and  confidence  between  the  British  Nation  and  the  English  Colonies,  m 
important*'  &c.  Town  Records.  "  The  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  published  by  order  of  the 
Town  on  the  present  alarming  Discontents  in  America,"  wer«  reprinted  in 
London.    Biblioth.  Amor.  169. 
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The  Bridsb  governinent,  determined  to  carry  into  execution     1773. 
the  duty  on  tea,  attempted  to  effect  by  policy,  what  was  found  to  \^\^'^/ 
be  impracticable  by  constraint.     The  measures  of  the  colonists  Compio- 
had  akeady  produced  such  diminutions  of  exports  from  Great  [!^^^ 
Britam,  that  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  company  cod-  Bntkbaitai- 
tHoed  about  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  a  y^'J^^ 
market  could  not  readily  be  procured.    The  unwillingness  of  compuj. 
dnt  company  to  lose  their  commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry 
ID  lose  the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America, 
lad  to  a  compromise  for  the  security  of  both.    The  Elast  India 
company  were  authorized  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of 
duties,  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  regulation,  tea,  though 
loaded  with  an  exceptionable  duty,  would  come  cheaper  to 
America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  crisis  now  approached,  when  the  colonies  were  to  decide, 
whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  pariiament, 
or  practicaUy  support  their  own  principles,  and  meet  the  conse- 
qaences.     One  sentiment  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  entire 
eootinent.     The  new  ministenal  plan  was  universally  considered  retiii«j'.^* 
as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  wiiich  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  oppose.     A  violent  ferment  was  every  where 
excited ;  the  corresponding  committees  were  extremely  active ; 
and  it  was  very  generally  declared,  that  whoever  should,  directly 
or  indirecdy,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their  rights, 
ii  ap  enemy  to  his  country.     The  East  India  company,  confident 
of  Boding  a  market  for  their  tea,  reduced  as  it  now  was  in  its 
price,  freighted  several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  that  article, 
and  appointed  agents  for  tlie  disposal  of  it.     Some  cargoes  were 
seat  to  New  York ;  some  to  Philadelphia ;  some  to  Charlestown 
(Sooth  Carolina) ;   and  three  to  lioston.     The  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London ; 
'*  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  proclaim  to  all  the  nation, 
that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would   not   be  enslaved."' 
The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  unloaded  tlic  tea,  and  stored  it 
io  cellars,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finally 
perilled. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  tried  every  measure  to  send  back  Uomoo  not 
the  three  tea  ships  which  had  arrived  there ;  but  without  success.  V'^^cejiing 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  ilidt°bcici 
with  their  cargoes  to  England ;  but  the  consignees  refused  to  "^ipt; 
discharge  them  from  their  obligations ;  the  custom  house,  to 
give  them  a  clearance  for  their  return ;  and  the  governor,  to 
grant  them  a  passport  for  clearing  the  fort.  It  was  easily  seen, 
that  the  tea  would  be  gradually  landed  from  the  ships  lying  so 

1  J.  Adams. 


tea 
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1773.  near  the  town ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of, 
v.^-v'^w/  and  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  monopoly  and  raising  a 
their  car-  revenue  effected.  To  prevent  this  dreaded  consequence,  a 
Srown  tnto  Dun^ber  of  armed  men,  disguised  like  Indians,  boarded  the  ships, 
the  dock,  and  threw  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock.^ 
Hatcbin-  Dr.  Franklin,  colonial  agent  at  London,  having  by  some  un- 

fon'fl  letters  known  means  obtained  a  number  of  letters,  signed  by  governor 
^ton ;  Hutchinson  and  several  others,  sent  them  to  Boston  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  few  persons  worthy  of  his  confidence.  These 
letters  were  in  part  private  and  confidential ;  but  the  people  of 
the  colony  insisted,  they  were  evidently  intended  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  and  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  must  therefore  be 
shown  to  such  persons  as  had  an  interest  in  preserving  their 
privileges.  They  acquainted  the  ministers  with  all  that  passed 
in  the  colonies ;  gave  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
state  of  afiairs,  of  the.  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  the  views 
of  their  leaders  in  Massachusetts ;  represented  the  members  of 
the  opposition  as  generally  of  little  importance,  audacious  and 
turbulent,  few  in  number,  and  without  influence ;  suggested  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  and  coercive  measures,  and  even  of 
a  considerable  change  of  the  constitution  and  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  colony;  and  advised, 
especially,  that  the  public  officers  should  receive  their  stipends 


to  the   from  the  crown.     By  the  address  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  these 
®  °^  .    letters  were  read  in  the  house  of  assembly,  under  certain  resdno- 


read 
bouse 

assem  y ,  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  report  was  made  in  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
'^  that  the  tendency  and  design  "  of  them  was  ''  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
which  re-  into  the  provincc."  The  assembly  at  length  resolved  to  petition 
solves  to  iiie  king  to  remove  governor  Hutchinson,  and  lieutenant  gover- 
kS^removaJ.  ^^^  Oliver,  forever  from  the  government  of  die  province.* 

1  Gordon,  1.  Lett.  7.  Marshall,  ii.  c.  8.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i.  RamM^y 
Rev.  S.  Car.  i.  16, 16.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  46.  Anniial  Register.  Aboat 
17  persons  boarded  the  ships  in  Boston  harbour,  and  emptied  342  chests  of  tet. 

3  Gordon,  i.  Let.  7.  Franklin's  Works,  i.  226—266.  Annual  Register.  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  U.  46.  Belsham,  G.  Brit.  vi.  b.  16.  Life  of  Quincy,  148.  It 
has  been  of  late  stated  from  very  respectable  authority,  that  these  letters,  wiiidi 
produced  such  convulsive  effect,  were  procured  from  the  post-office  by  Dr.HiM[^ 
Williamson,  who  was  then  in  London.  Having  learned  that  governor  HaUM^ 
son's  letters  were  deposited  in  an  office  different  from  that  in  which  they  oiH;|ift 
regularly  to  have  been  placed,  he  repaired  to  it,  and,  not  &iding  the  pria^el 
within,  he  stated,  with  an  air  of  official  importance,  to  the  chief  clerk,  thatlw 
had  come  for  the  last  letters  that  had  been  received  from  governor  HutchifltiOD 
and  Mr.  Oliver ;  mentioning  the  office  in  which  they  ought  regalaily  to  have 
been  placed.  The  letters  were  delivered,  and  conveyed  to  Dr.  FranJdin ;  tml 
the  next  day  Dr.  Williamson  left  London  for  Holland.  Biographical  Biemoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  m.  d.  ix.  d.  By  David  Hosack,  m.  d.  ia«.  d.  in  vol.  iii.  of  tiM 
Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  587  ;  the  clearances,     1773. 

411.^  ^-''>^-^ 

The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  New  York  and  Massacbu-  Um  be- 
setts  was  settled  by  commissioners  from  each  of  those  provinces.  y^J^ 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  governor  Hutchinson  of  Ham. 
Massachusetts,  attended  the  convention  at  Hartford  in  May,  and 
signed  the  instrument  with  the  commissioners.' 

The  Caraibs  of  St.  Vincent's  surrendered  to  colonel  Dairy m-  Ctraibf 
pie.     He  went  on  the  expedition  the  preceding  year  with  the  |^ff^,.^ 
14th  British  regiment,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Boston.^ 

There  were  large  emigrations  from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Emign. 
Europe  to  America.^  ^*<*"*- 

Toe  Endiab  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  were  rapidly  in-  Settlrawiits 
cieased.     General  Lyman,  with  a  number  ot  military  adventur-  V  ^^^ 
ers,  bad  eope  to  the  Natchez,  and  laid  out  a  number  of  townships  "^'"' 
there  and  in  the  vicinity.     About  400  families,  in  six  weeks 
preceding  the  12th  of  July,  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  settle  near  the  Natchez.^    Daniel  Boon  and  his  family, 
Willi  five  other  families,  joined  by  40  men  from  Powell's  Valley, 
began  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.^    About  300  families  of  Kfotucky, 
Germans  that  had  been  settled  at  Broad  Bay,  near  Kennebeck,  ^od 
mM  their  estates,  and  removed   to  the  soutliwestem  parts  of  §  qi^^oUbi. 
Candina.^ 

1  CoD.  MiM.  Hist.  Soc.  ui.  288. 

From  W.  Indies      .    .    192  For  W.  Indicji      .    .    134 

O.  Britain      .    .      71  G.Britain      .     .      26 

Other  ports    .     .    324  Other  ports    .     .    251 

a  FanbertOD,  MS.  Chron.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  12. 

a  Pemberton.    His  orders  were  to  subjugate  or  expel  those  aborigines. 

4  StflcSf  MS.  The  Philadelphia  gazettes  of  July  say,  **  since  our  last  arrived 
heve  and  at  New  Castle  Brig  Agnes,  from  Belfast,  with  210  passengers ;  ship 
NeedhttB,  from  Newry,  with  600 ;  ship  Betsey  from  do.  with  360 ;  snow  Penn»  ' 
from  Cofk,  wHh  80."  Within  the  first  fortnight  in  August,  3S00  passengers 
anivMl  at  Pemsylvania,  from  Ireland.  In  October  a  snow  arrived  at  Philadel- 
Mm.  torn  Gal  way,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  80  passengers ;  a  ship  from 
Beifait,  with  170  passengers ;  and  a  ship  from  Holland,  with  240  German  pas- 
wumen.  In  December,  a  brig  from  Domock,  in  Scotland,  arrived  at  New  York, 
wm  about  200  passengers,  and  lost  about  100  on  the  passage.  Some  emigrants 
Mitled  hi  the  more  southern  colonies.  In  August  (1773),  600  arrived  at  North 
Cardiiia  from  Ireland.  In  September,  a  brig  arrived  at  Charlestown  (S.  C.) 
from  Ireland,  with  above  120  settlers.  In  the  last  three  years,  upward  of  1600 
iidiaUtaiits  emigrated  from  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  to  America. 

6  Pies.  Stiles,  MS. 

6Pemberton,  MS.  Morse,  Geography.  This  settlement  is  said  to  have 
been  OMde  in  vioUtion  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  176S,  **  which  expressly 
atipidates,  that  this  tract  of  country  should  be  reserved  for  the  western  nations 
to  himt  imon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  should  otherwise  agree.^ 
Colonel  Boon  says,  he  left  his  frmily  and  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river.  North 
Carolina,  on  the  first  of  May,  1769,  with  five  other  persons,  *'  in  quest  of  the 
country  of  Kentucky."  He  sokl  his  farm  at  Yadkin,  uod  set  out  with  his  family 
25  September,  1778.    Niks'  Register,  iv.  83—^6. 

7  Ibid.    About  1762,  Mr.  WaUo  obtained  a  number  of  these.  Germans  to 
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An  Essay,  entitled  "  The  Advantages  of  a  Settlement  on  the 
Ohio,  in  North  America,"  war.  published  at  London.^  An  edition 
of  the  Laws  of  North  America  was  printed  by  James  Davis, 
printer  for  the  colony.  The  Essex  Journal,  the  first  newspaper 
printed  at  Newburyport,  was  printed  this  year.* 

In  less  than  one  year,  more  than  6000  negroes  were  imported 
into  South  Carolina.^ 

A  very  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Salisbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  its  vicinity.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes,  and 
destroyed  or  damaged  upward  of  40  buildings  in  Salisbury,  and 
about  the  same  number  m  Almsbury.^ 

The  first  pavement  in  the  town  of  Salem  was  finished.^ 

John  Morehead,  minister  in  Boston,  died  at  the  age  of  70  ;^ 
Noah  Hobart,  minister  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  aged  G8 
years  ;^  and  John  Osgood,  minister  of  Midway  in  Georgia.® 


settle  on  on  his  lands  at  Broad  Bay ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  their  ezpee- 
tations,  and  were  persuaded  by  some  of  their  German  brethren  in  Europe,  who 
had  lately  purchasiBd  lands  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  Carolina  and  in  tiiat 
quarter,  to  a  removal. 

I  Bibliotheca  Americana. 

3  Thomas,  u.  151,  264. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.    Morse,  Geog.     From  1  November  1772  to  21  July  1778. 


From  W.  Indies,  in  26  vessels 
From  the  northern  colonies  in  6  do. 
From  Africa  in  33  do.    . 


J\regroei, 

700 

40 

6781 

6471 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  It  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  and  then  followed 
the  course  of  Merrimac  river.  Its  devastations  were  one  mile  in  breadth  to 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Almsbury  Ferry. 

5  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  228.  This  pavement,  which  was  in  the  imin 
street  (Essex),  was  740  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  60  in  width.  Another  pave* 
ment,  in  the  same  street,  of  3120  feet  in  length,  was  finished  in  1792. 

6  He  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  university  flf 
Edinburgh.  In  1729  or  1730,  he  with  many  others,  who  sought  in  New  l«^^"»^ 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  civil  and  relieious  liberty,  arrived  in  Boston,  uA 
soon  after  formed  a  presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  the  minister  UBtU  Uf 
death.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work ;  and  such  was  the  8ucce89  of  Uf 
labours,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  protestants,  that  in  1786  Uie  communieMrti 
were  about  250.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  QeitaMfw 
sales,  Ut.  Diary.    Allen,  Biog. 

7  StUes,  MS.  Mr.  Hobart  wrote  with  great  ability  in  the  episcopal  i)Oitot» 
versy.  "  His  character  for  acuteness  of  genius,  learning,  and  all  the  virtMi 
that  adorn  the  Christian  life,**  is  represented  to  have  been  **  not  inferior  to  Mf 
one  of  his  order,"  in  the  colony. 

8  Mr.  Osgood  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  and  edueaM  it 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1733.  In  1735  he  was  oidaiiiii 
to  the  pastonu  care  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  nalifitp* 
A  part  of  his  society  having  removed  to  Georgia  in  1758,  and  a  general  iiirlloa 
tion  to  removal  being  indicated,  he  went  from  Carolina  to  their  new  settleiBillt 
in  1754,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  there  till  his  death.  The  Rev*Ilt 
Zubly,  of  Savannah,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  tho  occasion  of  Mr.  Oagio^ 
death,  says :  **  His  tender  regard  for  his  congregation,  and  his  aiudety  that  flMy 
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brELLiGCNCE  of  thc  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was 
communicated,  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  messae:e  from  the  voketUMT 
throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament.     In  this  communication,  BntMhgor- 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  ob-  •'■"•^ 
•tructins  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  subversive  of 
the  Briush  constitution.     Aitliough  the  papers,  accompanying  the 
royal  message,  rendered  it  evident  that   thc  opposition  to  the 
sale  of  the  tea  was  common  to  all  thc  colonies ;  yat  the  par- 
liament, enraged  at  the  violence  of  Boston,  selected  that  town  as 
the  object  of  legislative  vengeance.     Wiihout  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  a  hearing,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which   the  port  of  n^Met  Um 
Boston  was  legally  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  Botunipoft 
discharging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares  and  merchan-  ^^  * 
dise ;  and  every  vessel  within  the  points  Alderton  and   Nahant 
was  required  to  depart  within  six  hours,  unless  laden  with  food 
or  fuel.     This  act,  which  shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
^eedily  followed  by  another,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
regidaung  the  government  of  Massachusetts. '^    The  object  of  this  ui*£i5j 
act  was  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  rrKuiatiog 
abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people.*     In  the  apprehension  that,  JjJJUjJ*' 
in  the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place,  and  that 
trials   or  murders,   committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be 

wiifAA  be  kept  together,  eii^;iged  him  to  lemove  into  tfilf  proTinee,  tad  to  ihara 
wi3i  tbMD  ah  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the  settling  of  a  wilderness;  and 
he  Ived  to  see  their  endeavouis  so  blessed  as  to  turn  this  wildemess  into  a  garden, 
aad  the  desert  place  into  6eld8  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : — Near  forty  yean, 
a  veiy  tmconunon  period  in  our  climate,  did  he  continue  to  minister  in  holy 
tiUogs  among  you ;  all  this  time  ^ou  were  in  his  heart  to  live  and  to  die  witn 
yoiL  He  was  the  father  and  fiieod,  as  well  as  the  shepherd  of  his  flock. 
A  nniiiial  endearment  subsisted  all  chat  time ;  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  no 
f— gif|;ifinn  was  happier  in  a  minister,  and  no  minister  happier  in  a  con- 
gregatioo.'*— Midway  was  in  St.  John's  Parish.    See  1775  and  1778. 

1  Cbartera  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  general  court,  was  to  be  appointed  ^ 
te  crown ;  the  royal  governor  was  iuveste<l  with  the  power  of  appointing  and 
temoving  dl  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  ^leas,  commissioners  of 
•jer  andterminer,  the  attorney  general,  provost  martial,  justices,  sheri/K,  &c. ; 
town  meetings,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  charter,  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, expressly  forbidden,  without  leave  previously  obtained  of  the  governor  or 
lieutenant  governor  in  writing,  expressing  the  special  business  of  said  meeting. 
Mid  with  a  farther  restriction,  that  no  matter  should  be  treated  of  at  these  meet- 
faiga,  excepting  the  election  of  public  officers,  and  the  business  expressed  in  the 
governor's  perinis:!iion  ;  jurymen,  who  had  been  elected  before  by  the  freehold- 
ers and  inhabitantH  of  the  several  town^,  were  to  !»o  all  summoned  and  returned 
1^  the  sheriff  of  the  respective  counties;  the  whole  executive  government  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  nomination  of  all  important 
olBoen  invested  in  the  king,  or  his  governor. 

▼OL.  n.       .  24        - 
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partially  decided  by  the  colonists ;  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if 
any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  offence, 
committed  in  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor  might  send  the 
person,  so  indicted,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be 
tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in  such  quick  succession, 
as  to  produce  the  most  inflammatory  effects  in  America,  where 
they  were  considered  as  forming  a  complete  system  of  tyranny. 
"  By  the  first,"  said  the  colonists,  "  the  properly  of  unoffending 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individu- 
als ;  by  the  second,  our  chartered  liberties  are  annihilated  ;  and 
by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity." 

The  parliament,  near  the  close  of  tliis  memorable  session, 
passed  an  act  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  which,  like  the  preceding 
acts,  was  considered  by  the  colonists  as  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tuUonal.  - 

General  Gage,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  forces  in 
North  America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  parliamentary 
laws  respecting  that  colony  and  its  capital ;  and  he  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  next  day,  at  a  numerous 
town  meeting,  called  to  consider  the  port  bill,  it  was  resolved, 
'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  colonies 
come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injas- 
tice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  our  powers  of 
expression  :  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others, 
and  appeal  to  God  and  Uic  world."  Copies  of  this  vote  were 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonies. 

The  port  bill  arriving  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies,  copies 
of  it  were  multiplied  and  circulated  with  incredible  despatch,  and 
excited  universal  indignation.  At  Philadelphia,  a  subscriptioD 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  should  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the 
act.  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  resolved,  that  the  first 
day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  bill  was 
to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  niembers  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  "  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine 
interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  their  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war ;  to 
give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  aH  just 
and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the  American  rights."  On 
the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  earl  of 
Dunmore,  dissolved  them ;  but,  previously  to  their  separatkxii 
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89  of.  tbe  members  signed  an  agreement,  in  which  they  de-     1774. 
dared,  *^  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister  colonies,  to  n^%/^^ 
compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  etpouM  Um 
British  America,  and  tlucatens  ruin  to  die  rights  of  ail,  unless  mam^ 
tbe  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied."     They  also  recom-  weuM-, 
mended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  ,ayApwpom 
the  several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  tiic  expediency  a  general 
of  appointing  deputies  to  meet  annually  in  general  congress,  to  ^'V""* 
deliberate  on  tliose  measures,  which  tlie  united  interest  of  Ameri- 
ca might  from  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act,  business  was  finished  Junei. 
at  Boston  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  ;  and  the  harbour  shut  up  ^itn|^|w 
against  all  vesseb.     The  day  was  devoutly  kc|)t  at  Williamsburg,  ried  into 
10  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.     In  Philadelphia  ®P«'»^"»« 
k  was  solemnized  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief;  the 
inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses ;  and,  after  divine  service,  ''  a 
stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  an  appearance  of 
the  deepest  distress."     In  other  places  it  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  mourning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  politeness  and  m^c*"*** 
hospitality,  no  less  than  for  industry  and  opulence,  were  sen-  uets  la 
fenced,  on  the  short  notice  of  twenty  days,  to  a  deprivation  of  Boiton 
tbe  means  of  subsistence.     The  rents  of  landholders  ceased,  or 
were  greatly  diminished.     The  immense  property  in  stores  and 
wharves  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless.     Labourers 
and  artificers,  and  many  others,  employed  in  the  numerous  occu- 
^tions  created  by  an  extensive  trade,  shared  the  general  calamity. 
Those  of  the  people  who  depended  on  a  regular  income,  and 
ibose  who  earned  tlieir  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  were  equally 
deprived  of  die  means  of  support.     Animated,  however,  by  the 

Sirit  of  freedom,  they  endured  their  privations  with  inflexible 
rtitude.  Their  sufferings  were  soon  mitigated  by  the  sympadiy,  which  ii 
and  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  other  colonists.  Contributions  I*'**'*?^- 
were  every  where  raised  for  their  relief.  Corporate  bodies,  iniUooi. 
town  meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  sent  Uiem  letters  and 
addresses,  applauding  their  conduct,  and  exhorting  them  to  per- 
severance. The  inhabitants  of  Marblchead  generously  offered 
tbe  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  their  harbour,  wharves,  ware- 
bouses,  and  their  personal  attendance  on  die  lading  or  unlading 
of  their  goods,  free  of  all  expense.  The  inhabitants  of  Salem 
concluded  an  address  to  governor  Gage,  in  a  manner  that  reflect- 
ed great  honour  on  their  virtue  and  patriotism  :  "  By  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might 
be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with 
that  convenient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead 
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to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes 
on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  neighbours." 

At  the  annual  election  in  Massachusetts,  in  May,  not  less  than 
thirteen  counsellors  were  negatived  by  governor  Gage.  He  laid 
notliing  before  the  general  court  more  than  the  common  business 
of  the  province ;  but  gave  notice  of  its  removal  to  Salem  on  the 
1st  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
court  met  according  to  an  adjournment  at  Salem ;  and  a  com« 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  state  of  the 
province.  The  house  of  representatives  at  length,  taking  into 
consideration  the  unhappy  differences  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  resolvedi 
*^  That  a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  on 
this  continent  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the  miseries  to  which  they 
are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts  of 
parliament  respecting  America  ;  and  to  deliberate  and  determina 
upon  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  by  them  recommended  to 
all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just 
rights  and  liberties  civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of 
union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most 
ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  In  pursuance  of  this  reso» 
lution,  a  committee  of  five  persons^  was  appointed,  to  meet  com- 
mittees or  delegates  from  the  other  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  or 
at  any  other  place  which  shaH  be  judged  most  suitable,  on  the 
first  day  of  September  next ;  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the 
house  to  write  to  the  speakers  of  the  house  ol  burgesses  or 
representatives  in  the  several  colonies,  to  inform  them  of  the 
substance  of  these  resolves.  The  necessity  of  a  general  coo- 
gress  was  soon  universally  perceived,  and  the  measure  was 
gradually  adopted  by  every  colony,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
South  Carolina. 

On  the  4  th  of  September,  delegates  from  eleven  colonies* 
appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  next  day,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  congress,  unanimously  chose  Peyton  Randolph, 
late  speaker  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  president,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson  secretary.  After  considerable  discussion  and  debate 
respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  it  was  resolved,  that 
each  colony  should  have  one  equal  vote,  whatever  might  be  tbe 
number  of  its  deputies.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  sooo 
agreed    on  ;    the  several   acts,   infringing   and   violating  those 


1  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  James  Bowdoiiia  aili 
John  Adams. 
9  The  deputies  of  Nor&  Cuolioa  did  not  anive  tiU  the  14th. 
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ri^ts,  recited  ;^  and  the  repeal  of  them  resolved  to  be  essen-    1774. 
tiaily  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  >^»v«^^ 
Britain  and  the  colonies.     In  the  hope  that  peaceable  measures 
might  be  adequate  to  the  desired  object,  a  non  importation,  doq 
consumption,  and  non  exportation  agreement,  was  made. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  tlie  congress,  having  resumed  the  con*  Retohreoa 
sideration  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  American  "^JJJ. 
r^ts,  resolved  unanimously,  '^  that  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty 
be  prepared,  dutifully  requesting  the  royal  attention  to  the  griev- 
ances which  alarm  and  distress  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in 
North  America  ;  and  entreating  his  majesty's  gracious  interposi- 
non   to  remove  such  grievances,  thereby  to  restore  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  that  harmony  so  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness  of  the   British   empire,   and  so  ardently  desired   by   aU 
America."     It  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Liee,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Rutledge  be  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare  such   an   address.     On  the   11th  of  the  month,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  the  people  Il,^J?^jJ? 
of  British  America,  stating   to  them  the  necessity  of  a  firm,  pic  of  S^ 
united,  and  invariable  observance  of  the  measures  recommended  '•**  Amtii. 

en  * 

by  Congress,  as  they  tender  the  invaluable  rights  and  liberties     ' 
derived  to  them  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  countJT : 
Also,  that  an  address  be  prepared  to  the  people  of  Great  Britam.  aid  u  ad- 
llr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  were  appointed  to  pre-  i^S^o?* 
pare  the  memorial  and  address.^  OBcIuia. 

1  Hie  lets  complained  of  were  such  as  had  heen  passed  hy  parliament  since 
ITSS,  yix.  acts  of  4, 6, 6,  and  7  George  ill,  which  imposed  duties  for  the  purpose 
of  laisiog  a  revenue  in  America ;  extended  the  power  of  the  admiralty  courts 
beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  deprived  the  American  subject  of  trial  by  jury ; 
aadiOflxed  the  judee's  certificate  to  indemnity  the  prosecutor  from  damages,  to 
wWih  he  might  otherwise  be  liable,  requiring;  oppressive  security  from  a  diini* 
eat  of  ships  and  goods  seized,  before  be  was  allowed  to  defend  his  property : 
Also  12  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  24,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  the  better  securing  his  majesty's 
deci[  JMdB,  magazines,  ships,  ammunition  and  stores,"  which  oeclares  a  new 
efleaee  ia  America,  and  deprives  the  American  subject  of  a  constitutional  trial 
br  jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorizing  the  trial  of  any  person,  charged  with 
the  committing  of  any  offence  described  in  the  said  act  out  of  the  realm,  to  be 
indicted  and  tned  for  the  same  within  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm : 
Also  the  three  acts,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  stopping  the 
port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  for  altering  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Ray ;  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  Ilc.  : 
Aleo  the  act,  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  aboliiihing  the  equitable  system  of  English 
laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there  to  the  ereat  danger  (fiom  so  total  a  dissimi- 
larity of  religion,  law,  and  government)  of  the  neighbouring  British  colonies, 
by  die  assbtance  of  whose  blood  and  treasure  the  said  country  had  been  con- 
quered from  France :  Also  the  act,  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  the  better 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers  in  hit  majesty*s  service  in 
Korth  America.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in 
several  of  these  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legialik- 
ture  of  that  colony  in  which  such  army  was  kept,  is  against  law. 

S  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee»  i.  c  6,    Mr.  Lee  wrote  the  Memoiia]  to  die  pe(^  of 
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These  pa- 
pers have 
great  effect 
in  the  colo- 
nies, and  in 
G.  Britain  ; 

are  extolled 
by  lord 
diiatbam. 


Letters  to 
Canada  and 
other  colo- 
nies. 


Resola- 
tioQS  sanc- 
tioned by 
tiie  colo- 
nies. 


These  papers  inspired  the  people  of  the  colonies  with  the 
highest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  their  delegates, 
"  and  attracted  the  admiration,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  Europe 
towards  themselves  and  the  cause  of  America."  The  memoriaJ, 
address,  and  petition,  were  transmitted  to  the  colony  agents,  to 
be  presented  and  printed.  Lord  Chatham,  speaking  of  them  in 
the  house  of  lords,  said  :  "  When  your  lordships  look  at  the 
pa)>ers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I  must 
declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation,  and  it 
has  been  my  favourite  study,  1  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have 
studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclu^oo, 
under  such  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation,  or  body  df 
men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia." ^ 

A  letter  was  also  written  to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia, 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  tb^ 
brethren  in  what  was  deemed  the  common  cause  of  all  British 
America.  After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  congress  dissolved 
themselves ;  but  not  without  giving  their  opinion,  '^  that  another 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  tenth  of  May  next  ensuing,  at 
Philadelphia,  unless  the  redress  of  their  grievances  should  be 
previously  obtained ; "  and  recommending  "to  all  the  colonies 
to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  to  attend 
at  that  time  and  place,  should  events  make  their  meeting  ne- 
cessary." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress  received  the 
general  sanction  of  the  provincial  congresses,  and  of  the  colonial 
assemblies.*  Though  the  power  of  that  congress  was  merely 
advisory  ;  "  yet  their  recommendations  were  more  generally  and 
more  effectually  carried  into  execution,  than  the  laws  of  the  best 
regulated  state." 


British  America  ;  Mr.  Jay,  the  Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  lb.  Ob 
the  7th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  from  London :  "  I  have  lately 
read  various  letters  from  several  inland  manufacturers  to  their  mercantile  corref- 
pondents,  and  I  find  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  this  country  hath  wrougjbt^ 
and  s  still  working  wonders."    Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  295. 

1  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  c.  5. 

2  The  assembly  of  New  York  was  the  only  legislature,  that  withheld  its  ap- 
probation from  the  resolutions  of  congress.  The  cnpital  of  that  province  had 
long  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America ;  and  many  of  the 
best  families  were  connected  with  persons  of  influence  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie 
unequal  distribution  of  land  in  the  province  "  fostered  an  aristocratic  spirit" 
To  these  and  other  causes  it  is  ascribed,  that  the  party  for  royal  government  wif 
more  numerous  and  more  respectable  in  New  York,  than  in  any  of  the  otfier 
colonies.    Ramsay. 
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The  entire  aspect  of  thiii§:s  id  Massachusetts  was  still  inauspi-     1774. 
cious.     Soon  after  general  Gage's  arrii'al,  two  regiments  of  foot,  s^-v«^/ 
witli   a  small  detachment  of  artillery  and   sonic  cannon,  were  Affiinof 
landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the  common ;  and  ihcy  had  JJJiu!* 
been  gradually  reinforced  by  several  regiments  from   Ireland, 
New  York,  Halifax,  and  Quebec.     The  arrival  and  station  of 
these  troops  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
and  of  the  circumjacent  counties.     Their  jealousy  was  increased 
by  the  stationing  of  a  British  guard  on  l^ton  neck,  and  perse- 
verance in  repairing  and  manning  the  fortifications  at  that  entrance 
<rf'  the  town.     On  the  1st  of  September,  governor  Gage  sent 
two  companies,  and  took  possession  of  the  powder  in  the  arsenal 
at  Charlestown.^     What  was  lodged  in  the  magazine  at  Boston 
was  also  withholden  from  the  legal  proprietors.     These  injurious 
measures  rendering  consultation  necessary,  delegates  assembled 
for  that  purpose  from  die  several  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
Tliis  assembly  passed  a  number  of  spirited  resolutions,  containing  Sepc.  6. 
a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  their  intended  opposition  to  the  late  ^|^*|  ^"" 
acts  of  parliament,  and  a  general  declaration,  ^^  that  no  obedience 
b  due  from  the  province  to  either,  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts, 
but  that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked 
administration  to  enslave  America."     These  resolves,  "  which 
in  boldness  exceeded  any  that  had  been  adopted,"  were  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  continental  congress ;  and  were  explicitly 
sanctioned  by  that  august  body. 

Governor  Gage  had  issued  writs  for  the  holding  of  a  general  Memben 
anembly  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October ;  but  afterward  judged  I^^*!||^^^^ 
it  expedient  to  counteract  the  writs  by  a  proclamation  for  sus-  form  a  pro- 
pending  the  meeting  of  the  members  relnrned.     The  legality  of  ][^^yy  **" 
tbe  proclamation,  however,  was  questioned  ;  and  the  new  mem- 
bers, to  the  number  of  ninety,  meeting  according  to  the  precept, 
and   neither  the   governor  nor  any  substitute   attending,   they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  soon  adjourned 
to  Concord.     They  there  chose  Mr.  John  Hancock  president ; 


1  The  arsenal  was  in  the  northwest  part  of  CharlcHtown,  hctwecn  Medford 
Cambridge.  About  200  of  the  kin^*s  troops  pasHcd  Hilently  in  13  boats  up 
Mystic  river  in  the  night ;  and,  disembarking;  at  a  convenient  place,  proceeded 
to  the  powder  hoiue,  and  carried  off  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  deposited 
there,  trnounting  to  250  or  300  barrels.  Intelligence  of  this  tianjiaction  waf«  rapidly 
circulated ;  and  in  the  momini;  several  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  assembled  at  Cambridge,  principally  in  anns,  and  were  with  difficulty 
festrained  from  marching  into  Boston,  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  powder,  and, 
in  case  of  refu'«a1,  to  attack  the  troops.  Amidst  the  noi.^e  and  confusion  attend- 
ing thui  affair,  tl»ere  sprang  up  a  rumour,  that  the  fleet  and  troops  were  firing  on 
the  town  of  Ho^ton  ;  and  it  flew  through  New  Kn;;l  ind  with  such  nipidity,  that 
in  less  than  24  hours  there  were  between  30  and  10,000  men  in  amis.  Pres. 
Stiles,  MS.  Governor  (iage,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  DarUnouth,  3  September, 
mentioDfl  "  the  arsenal  in  Cambridge,  which,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  before  sent  a 
detachment  to  secure,  and  lodged  it  in  Caatle  William."  Parliamentary  Regiater. 
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1774.    and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor  Trith  a  re- 
x^^^^'^^  monstrance,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request,  that  he  would 
desist  from  the  construction  of  the  fortress  at  the  entragce  mio 
Boston,  "  and  restore  that  pass  to  its  neutral  state."     The  gover- 
nor expressed  himself  indignantly  at  tiieir  supposition  of  danger 
from  English  troops  to  any,  excepting  enemies;  and  warned 
and  take     them  to  desist  from  their  illegal  proceedings.     Without  regarding 
measures     his  admonition,  they  adjourned  to  Cambridge ;  and,  when  re- 
fence  of  d^e  assembled,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
province,     immediate  defence  of  the  province ;  resolved  to  enlist  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  be  in  readiness  tQ  turn  out  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing; elected  three  general  officers^  to  command  those  minute 
men  and  the  milida,  in  case  of  their  being  called  out  to  action ; 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  committ^  of  suppliei. 
The  same  congress,  meeting  again  in  November,  resolved  to  get 
in  readiness  12,000  men,  to  act  on  any  emergency ;  and  that  t 
fourth  part  of  the  militia  should  be  enlisted  as  minute  men,  and 
receive  pay ;  appointed  two  additional  general  officers  ;^  and 
sent  persons  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
to  inform  tliose  colonies  of  its  measures,  and  to  reqtiest  their 
cooperation  in  making  up  an  army  of  20,000  men.    A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canada ; 
and  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  several  ministers  in 
the  province,  requesting  their  assistance  in  averting  the  threatened 
slavery.^ 

The  popularity  of  the  measures  taken  for  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  British  government,  and  the  con6dence 
reposed  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  appear  frooi 
Ck)F.  Gage»  the  testimony  of  governor  Gage  :  "  The  officers  of  the  roiBtia 
have,  in  most  places,  been  forced  to  resign  their  commissiaDS, 
and  the  men  chose  their  officers,  who  are  frequently  made  and 
unmade ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  as  the  provincial  coogretf 
seems  to  proceed  higher  and  higher  in  their  determinationsy  if 
persons  should  be  authorized  by  them  to  grant  commissions,  and 
assume  every  power  of  a  legal  government,  for  their  edicts  ar0 
implicitly  obeyed  throughout  the  country."^ 

1  Hon.  Jedidiah  Preble,  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  and  colonel  Pomeroy. 
9  Col.  Thomas,  and  colonel  Heath. 

3  The  form  of  the  letter  was  ai  follows  :  "  Rev.  Sir,  We  cannot  but  aeknoiv* 
ledge  Che  fi^oodness  of  heaven,  in  constantly  supplying  us  with  preachers  of  Ai 
gospel,  whose  concern  has  been  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  iSbb 
people.  In  a  day  like  thi?,  when  all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  Vi 
exerting  themselves  to  deliver  tliis  country  from  its  present  cala^ties,  we  caa- 
not  but  place  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men,  who  have  ever  distinguisbed 
themficlves  in  their  country's  cause,  and  do  therefore  recommend  to  the  adnkh 
ten  of  the  gospel,  in  the  several  towns  and  other  places  in  this  colony,  that  ibtjf 
assist  us  m  avoiding^that  dreadful  sla¥eiy»  with  which  we  are  now  throiteotd.*^ 

4  PidiamflDtaiy 
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Towud  the  dose  of  the  yetr,  t  prochunatkin  dnt  bid  beao     1T74. 
issued  hj  the  kiD|,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores   %^n/«^ 
from  Great  Britain,  reached  America.    Tlie  people  of  Rhode  Royal  pro- 
Island  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  it,  than  they  moved  ^*™ef"^ 
from  the  public  battery  about  40  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  viuif oce  in 
assembly  of  the  colony  passed  resolutions  for  obialnini:  arms  and  ^  ^*^^* 
military  stores,  and  for  raising  and  anninz  the  inhabitants.^     In 
New  Hampshire  similar  precautions  were  taken.  The  public  letter  and  New 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  king's  order  in  council,  prohi-  Hampshiw. 
biting  the  exportation  of  military  stores,  were  publisbcd  at  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  this  publication,  with  an  account  of  the  subs<*quent 
proceedings  in  that  colony,  were  sent  by  the  committee  in  IJoston 
to  a  committee  in  Portsmouth.     Mr.  Paul  Revere  went  express 
with  a  despatch  from  that  committee.     The  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Portsmouth,  about  400  men  collected  togetlier,  and  proceed- 
ing to  his  majesty's  Castle  William  and  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  occupied  the  garrison 
till  they  had  broken  open  the  powder  house,  and  carried  away 
upwards  of  100  barrels  of  powder •' 

In  the  more  southern  colonies,  signs  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
of  the  British  government  were  still  strongly  manifested.     A  Meeting  of 
meeting  of  the  officers  under  the  command  of  governor  Dun-  yf^lnlju 
more  was  holden  at  Fort  Gower  on  the  dth  of  November,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievances  of  British  America. 
They  resolved,  that  they  would  bear  the  most  faithful  allegiance  R««o>«»- 
to  his  majesty,  king  George  the  Third,  whilst  his  majesty  delights 
to  rdgD  over  a  brave  and  free  people  ;  but  as  the  love  of  liberty, 
attachments  to  the  real  interests  and  just  rights  of  America,  out- 


t  The  king's  cannon  upon  Fort  Inland  consisting  of  6  twenty  four  pounden» 
18  eicht  pounders,  14  six  pounders,  and  6  four  pounders,  were  conveyed  to 
Provideoce.  Captain  Wallace,  on  his  return  to  Newport  from  a  cruise,  apprized 
of  this  seizure,  waited  upon  governor  Wanton  to  inquire  of  him  why  such  a 
■tep  had  t>een  taken.  The  governor  frankly  told  him,  *'  they  had  done  it  to 
pfcivvnt  their  truing  into  the  hands  of  the  Inng.  or  any  of  his  ser%'ants ;  and 
that  they  meant  to  make  use  of  them  to  defend  themselves  against  any  power 
that  fhall  ofler  to  molest  them."  Letter  of  vice  admiral  Greaves,  dated  on 
boaid  his  majesty's  ship  Rose,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  12th  DeGember, 
1774. 

S  Letter  from  covemor  Wentworth  to  covemor  Gage,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Register.  The  fetter  is  dated  14  December,  and  states,  **  this  most  unhappy 
nttSu  was  perpetrated  here  this  day."  Gov.  Wentworth  ascribes  it  to  the  publf- 
cations  and  proceedings  at  Rhode  Island,  and  the  despatch  from  Boston. — 
General  autharUieB  for  this  year :  Ramsay,  .\iner.  Revol.  i.  c.  6 ;  Revol.  S.  Car. 
i.  16 — 23.  Gordon,  1.  Lett  8 — 10.  Hiitton*  of  the  I>i4putc  with  America,  from 
ha  Origin  in  1754.  Having  seen  in  Bibliotficca  Americana  this  title  of  a  work, 
which  was  there  ascri*>ed  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ancertained  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  Tliat 
History  was  first  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  It  is  tbr  first  article  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  Almon*s  Remembrancer.  Sec  alM  Adams*  Letters,  Lett.  i. 
Marshall,  ii.  152—189.    Adams,  N.  £ng.  c.  23,  24.    Warren,  i.  c.  4,  5. 
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weigh  every  other  consideration,  they  resolved,  that  they  would 
exert  every  power  within  tliera  for  the  defence  of  Amerieaii 
liberty,  and  for  the  support  of  her  just  rights  and  privileges  5 
'*  not  in  any  precipitate,  riotous,  or  turnuhuous  manner,  but  when 
regularly  called  forth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  countiy- 


nicn. 


Provincial 
congress  of 
Maryland. 

Resolu- 
tions. 


Judge 
Dra}  ton*s 
patriotic 
chaise  to 
the  grand 
jury. 


A  provincial  congress  of  Maryland,  holden  at  Annapolis  m 
December,  unanimously  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  conti- 
nental congress,  and  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  suited  to 
the  crisis.  One  resolution  was :  ^'  That  if  the  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  or  any  other  colony ;  m 
such  case,  this  province  will  aid  such  colony  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power."  Another  resolution  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tees of  each  county  to  raise  by  subscription,  or  in  such  other 
voluntary  manner  as  they  think  proper,  suoh  sums  of  money  as, 
with  monies  already  raised,  would  amount  to  i&  10,000  ;  and  that 
the  committees  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  aras  -and 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  several  counties.  The  same 
congress  resolved  unanimously.  That  contributions  from  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  this  province  for  supplying  the  necessities  and 
alleviating  the  necessities  of  our  brethren  in  Boston  ought  to  be 
continued  in  such  manner,  and  so  long,  as  tlieir  occaiaoDS  lOMj 
require.^ 

Judge  Drayton,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  a  hididtl 
court  held  at  Camden,  Soutli  Carolina,  gave  a  decided  indicatioD 
of  the  energy  and  patriotism,  for  which  he  was  soon  afterwards 
distinguished.  "  In  order,"  said  he,  "  to  stimulate  your  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  your  civil  liberties,  which  protect  your  religious 
rights ;  instead  of  discoursing  to  you  the  laws  of  other  stateSi 
and  comparing  them  to  our  own,  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  your 
civil  liberties  are,  and  to  charge  you,  which  I  do  in  the  roost 
solemn  manner,  to  hold  them  dearer  than  your  lives ;  a  lessott 
and  charge  at  all  times  proper  from  a  judge,  but  particulaiy  so 
at  tliis  crisis,  when  America  is  in  one  general  and  generooi 
commotion  touching  this  truly  important  point.  It  is  unnecessarf 
for  me  to  draw  any  other  character  of  those  liberties  than  dnt 
great  line  by  wliich  they  are  distinguished  ;  and  happy  b  it  fa 
the  subject,  that  those  liberties  can  be  marked  in  so  easy  and  so 
distinguished  a  manner.  And  this  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter :  English  people  cannot  be  taxed,  nay  they  cannot  be  boand 
by  any  law,  unless  by  their  consent,  expressed  by  themselves  a 
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bf  dieir  rewcscntetives  of  tbeir  own  election.  This  colony  was  1774. 
sMled  by  English  subjects,  by  a  people  from  England  herself;  wv^w/ 
a  people  are  brought  over  with  them,  who  planted  in  this  colony, 
and  who  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the  invaluable  rights  of 
Englishmen ;  rights,  which  no  time,  no  contract,  no  climate  can 
diminish.  .  .  .  Hence,  by  all  those  ties  which  mankind  hold 
most  dear  and  sacred ;  your  reverence  to  your  ancestors ;  your 
love  to  your  own  interests ;  your  tenderness  to  your  posterity ; 
by  all  the  awful  obligations  of  your  oath,  I  charge  you  to  do 
your  duty ;  to  maintain  the  laws,  the  rights,  tlic  constitution  of 
your  countiy,  even  at  the  hazard  of  your  lives  and  fortunes." 
Supposing  that  "  courtly  judges,  who  style  themselves  the  king's 
servants,  might  possibly  think  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
American  a&irs,  this  charge  is  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
king ;  but  for  my  part,''  proceeds  the  judge,  '*  in  my  judicial 
character,  I  know  no  master  but  the  law  ;  I  am  a  servant,  not  to 
the  king,  but  to  the  constitution ;  and,  in  my  estimation,  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  as  a  good  servant  to  the  kin^  and  a 
trusty  officer  under  the  constitution,  when  I  boldly  declare  the 
laws  to  the  people,  and  instruct  them  in  their  civil  rights."^ 

The  testimony  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Dr.Wvnn. 
nartyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  at  once  illustrative  of  his  own 
patriotism  and  of  that  of  his  countrymen.  "  It  is  the  united 
voice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom  or  lose  their  lives  in 
defence  of  it.  Their  resolutions  arc  not  the  effects  of  incon- 
siderate rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  enquiry  and 
deliberadon.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  Liberty  was 
never  so  universally  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
People,  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is 
through  ait  Nortli  America."^ 

Dr.  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  deputy  post  Dr.  Frank- 
master  general  in  North  America.    When  he  received  the  office,  Ijj  from'Si 
it  woulcT  not  pay  the  salary  allowed  him ;  but  it  now  produced  potu>ffic«. 
near  £3000  a  year  clear  to  tne  English  treasury.  The  cause  of  his 
dismission  was  his  fidelity  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  petition  of  Massachusetts  assembly  to  the  king,  for  the 
removal  of  governor  Hutchinson  and  lieutenant  governor  Oliver, 
having  been  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  for  Plantation 
affairs.  Dr.  Franklin  was  required,  in  January,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  that  committee.     He  supported  the  petition,  and  the  day 
after  was  dismissed  from  tlie  office  of  post  master.     It  is  easy  to 
conceive,  tliat  he  had  now  become  obnoxious  to  the  government, 

1  Pariiamentary  Regiater. 

a  Letter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wairen  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  A  foe  aimile  of  the 
original  \a  given  in  the  Life  of  Quincy.  The  letter  is  dated  <*  Boston,  November 
21at,  1774." 
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whose  councils  be  embarrassed,  and  wbose  measures  he  thwarted. 
His  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  illustrate  his  own  character,  and 
the  question  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. '^  When  I  see  that  all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances 
are  so  odious  to  government,  that  even  the  mere  pipe,  which 
conveys  them,  becomes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
peace  and  union  is  to  be  maintained  or  restored  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Grievances  cannot  be  redressed 
unless  they  are  known  ;  and  they  cannot  be  known  but  through 
complaints  and  petitions :  If  these  are  deemed  afironts,  and  the 
messengers  punished  as  offenders,  who  will  henceforth  send 
petitions  f  and  who  will  deliver  them  ? — ^It  has  been  thouebt  a 
dangerous  thing  in  any  state  to  stop  up  the  vent  of  griefs.  Wise 
governments  have  therefore  generally  received  petitions  with 
some  indulgence,  even  when  but  slightly  founded.  Those  who 
think  themselves  injured  by  their  rulers,  are  sometimes,  by  a 
mild  and  prudent  answer,  convinced  of  their  errour.  But  where 
.  complaining  is  a  crime,  hope  becomes  despair."^ 

A  congress  was  held  in  Georgia  by  Sir  James  Wright,  gover- 
nor of  that  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  the  kings  and  head- 
men of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations';  who  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  several  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  in  the 
most  fertile  and  healthful  part  of  the  country,  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  which  they  owed  to  the  Indian  traders.^     * 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  family  of  Logan,  the  celebrated 
Shawanese  chief,  was  murdered  by  a  parly  of  whites  under  the 
command  of  captain  Michael  Cresap.  The  cause  of  this  outrage 
was  a  report,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  a  number  of  white 
persons,  who  were  looking  out  for  new  settlements.  A  war 
immediately  ensued,  and  many  men,  women,  and  children,  wa:e 
killed  by  the  Indians.  In  the  autumn,  a  decisive  batde  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collect- 
ed forces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  t 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
defeated.  They  sued  for  peace ;  but  Logan  disdained  to  appear 
among  the  suppliants.  The  speech  which  he  sent  by  a  messen- 
ger to  lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  is  justly  admired  kx 
its  conciseness  and  eloquence.  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  ft) 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 


1  Original  Letters  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  Hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker  of  Ae 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist  Soe. 
iii.  115. 

s  Stokes,  Brit.  Colonies.  This  cession  was  obtained  "  with  the  greatest  firir^ 
ness ; "  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  rolftpiff 
prevented  the  intended  effects.    lb. 
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DOC  Daring  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  1774. 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  v^^v*^ 
my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  Lc^an  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
man.  Colonel  Cresap,  tlie  last  sprine,  in  cold  blood  and  unpro- 
voked, murdered  all  the  relations  of  Cogan,  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
die  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  reioice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
fife.     Who  is  tliere  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one."  ^ 

The  Shawanese  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and  chiMrao, 
did  not,  at  this  penod,  exceed  600.^ 

The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  having  committed  hostilities,  Virginia  Battle  with 
sent  out  colonel  Lewis  with  1400  men,  who  were  attacked,  on  }|l|^.^***** 
the  10th  of  October,  by  about  600  Indians.     In  this  battle  about 
400  of  the  Virginians  were  killed,  and  100  wounded;  20  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.^ 

Governor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  gave  10,000  acres  of  new  Prof.ofltw 
lands  to  King's  College,  and  founded  in  that  seminary  a  professor-  ^^  Kin«'t 
ship  of  municipal  law.*  College. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  British  government  for  the  better  Act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Uf"ol5JJ^ 
Bay  in  New  England.     By  tiiis  act,  from  the  1st  of  August  tliis  mentof 
year  so  mtjch  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  as  related  ^"^ 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  the  assistants  and  counsellors 
of  that  province  was  revoked.^ 

Lamps  were,  for  the  first  time,  lighted  in  the   streets  of  J^™?"  «*^ 
Boston.*  '"  ^^^^ 


I  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia.  Allen,  Biofi^.  ^rt.  LooAif .  Loskiel,  p.  ii.  c.  2. 
Lof^an  was  the  second  son  of  Shikellemus,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Cayuca 
nation,  whose  rendence  was  at  Shamokin,  and  who  was  vciy  hospitable  to  the 
white  people  whose  business  led  them  tint  way.  Count  Zinxendorf,  when  in 
tMs  country  in  1742,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  visited  him  at  his  houM 
In  Shamokm.  About  the  year  1772,  Lofi^  wat  introduced  to  Mr.  Heckewclder, 
tbe  well  known  Moravian  missionary,  t)y  an  Indian  friend,  as  son  to  the  late 
reputable  chief  8hikelk:mus,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  white  people ;  and  in  April, 
1773,  while  on  his  passage  down  the  Ohio  for  Muskingum,  he  called  at  Logan's 
settlement ;  **  where,'*  be  says,  "  I  received  every  civility  I  could  expect  irom, 
such  of  the  family  as  were  at  home." 

S  Stiles,  MS.  from  Blr.  Jones's  Journal,  1773. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Charters  and  LawB  of  Massachusetts.    Append.  39. 
ft  Boston  Records.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 
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1774.        There  were  in  Connecticut  191,392  white  inhabitants,  and 
6464  blacks  ;^  in  Rhode  Island,  59,678  souls.^ 

In  consideration  of  the  dark  aspect  of  public  affairs,  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College  voted,  that  there  be  no  public 
commencement,  this  year.  The  candidates  received  their  de- 
grees in  a  general  diploma.^ 

Observations  on  the  act  of  Parliament,  commonly  called 
*  The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and 
Standing  Armies,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  were  published  in 
May  at  Boston,  and  reprinted  this  year  at  Liondon  :^  A  summary 
View  of  the  rights  of  Briush  America.^  The  Royal  American 
Magazine  was  published  in  Boston ;  the  last  periodical  work 
printed  there  before  the  revolution.^ 
Deaths.  Major  general  John  Winslow  died  at  Hingham,  aged  71  years; 

Sir  William  Johnson,  baronet,  at  Albany,  aged  60  years.  Major 
general  John  Bradstreet  died.  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
a  very  liberal  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  died,  at  the  age  of 
about  54  years.^ 

1  Pres.  StUes,  MS.  This  was  the  return  of  a  census.  The  census  in  1756 
returned  128,218  whites  and  3587  blacks ;  in  1762,  it  returned  141,076  whites 
and  4590  blacks.  «  Increase  50,000  in  12  years,  beside  8000  fiunilies  or  82,000 
souls  emigrated  in  that  space." 

S  Ibid.  FamiUesy  9489.'  Souls,  64,485  whites,  1482  Indians,  8761  Negioct. 
[See  A.  D.  1755.1     Newport  contained  9209  souls. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Royal  Amer.  Magazine. 

4  Life  of  Quincy,  150.    BibUoth.  Amer.  172. 

5  Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  23. 

0  It  was  printed  by  and  for  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  was  continued  a  litde  more 
than  a  year,  when  the  war  put  a  period  to  it.  Under  the  head  of  *'  Historic^ 
Chronicle,"  many  official  and  other  papers,  illustrative  of  the  crisis,  are  pit- 
served. 

7  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  f.  r.  and  a.  s.  s.  ii.  602.  Mr.  HoUis  cn« 
riched  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  with  a  great  number  of  curious,  yalaable, 
and  cosUy  books.  He  was  an  eminent  virtuoso  and  antiquary ;  and  many  of 
the  books,  which  he  sent  to  the  Library,  are  very  rare,  and  contain  illustiativa 
remarks  respecting  the  authors,  the  occasions  of  them,  &c.  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  distinguished  commonlv  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  On  the 
destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  by  nre,  in  1764,  he  subscribed  £200  sterling  to  ttie 
Apparatus,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Library.  His  benefactions  to  the  college, 
during  his  life  time,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  £1400  sterling.  Two 
alcoves  in  the  Library  (beside  many  books  in  the  other  alcoves)  are  entirely 
filled  with  books  of  his  donation ;  and  are  generally  bound  very  neaUy,  oflton 
superbly.  "  The  bindings  of  books,"  he  observed,  "  are  UtUe  regarded  by  me  kt 
my  own  proper  library ;  but  by  long  experience  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  attend 
to  them  for  other  libraries ;  having  thereby  drawn  notice,  vrith  preservation,  on 
many  excellent  books,  or  curious,  which,  it  is  probable,  would  else  have  passed 
unheeded  and  neglected."  In  addition  to  these  benefactions  he,  at  his  decease, 
bequeathed  to  the  college  £500  sterling,  to  be  laid  out  in  books.  The  Anmnl 
Register  says  of  Mr.  Hollis,  that  "  in  him  was  united  the  humane  and  disin- 
terested virtue  of  Brutus,  with  the  active  and  determined  spirit  of  Sidney ;  that 
he  was  illustrious  in  his  manner  of  using  an  ample  fortune,  not  by  spending  it  in 
the  parade  of  life,  which  he  despised,  out  by  assisting  the  deserving,  and  CB- 
couraging  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he  promoted  with  zeal  and  afiecUon. 
His  humanity  and  generosity  were  not  confined  to  the  small  spot  of  Ida  own 
country ;  he  sought  for  ment  in  eveiy  part  of  the  globe,  considering  liimadf  aa 
a  citizen  ol  the  world." 
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The  British  goveroment  did  not  relax  its  coercive  measures  PiooMd- 
relative  to  the  colonies.     The  king,  in  bis  speech  to  parliament  jPg^][P*^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  (30  November),  had 
stated,  ^^that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience 
to  the  laws  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  very 
criminal  nature,  and  that  these  proceedings  had  been  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  in  other  of  his  cobnies,  and  unwarrant- 
able attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  his 
kingdoms  by  unlawful  combinations ;  and  that  he  had  taken  such 
measures,  and  given  such  orders,  as  he  judged  most  proper  and 
efiectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  which  were  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  for  restoring  and 
preserving  peace,  order,  and  good  government  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts."     An  address,  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
inons  in  answer  to  this  speech,  anci  echoing  it,  produced  a  warm 
debate ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.     A  similar  ad- 
dress was  carried,  after  a  spirited  debate,  in  the  upper  bouse ; 
but  nine  lords  entered   a  protest  against  it.     Soon  after  the 
mating  of  this  parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
congress  reached  Great  Britain.     The  parliament,  having  ad- 
journed for  the  Christmas  holidays  without  coming  to  any  decision 
on  American  affiiirs,  took  up  this  subject  as  soon  as  it  met  aeain 
in  January.     At  this  critical  moment,  lord  Chatham,  after  a  bng  J«ii.M. 
retirement,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  with  aU  JjJ^S**' 
the  strengdi  of  his  impressive  eloquence  endeavoured  to  dissuade  potM  Um 
Us  countrymen  from  attempting  to  subdue  the  American  cobnists  JJJ'^JS*' 
by  force  of  arms.    That  illustrious  sage  had  now  become  vener-  ten. 
Me  by  his  years ;  but  be  spake  with  the  fire  of  youth.     After 
some  general  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  American 
oontrover^,  he  enlarged  on  the  ruinous  events  that  were  coming 
on  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  this  dispute  and  the  measures 
of  the  ministry ;  arraigned  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  great 
severity ;  reprobated  their  whole  system  of  American  politics ; 
and  moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  ■»▼«  an 
roost  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  him,  that,  in  order  to  open  [£? Si*** 
the  way  toward  an  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
in  America,  bv  beginning  to  allay  ferments,  and  soften  animosi- 
ties there,  and,  above  aU,  for  the  preventing,  in  the  mean  time, 
any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  sufTering  under 
the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes,  posted  in  their 
town,  it  may  graciously  please  his  majesty,  that  immediate  orders 
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may  be  despatched  to  general  Gage,  for  removing  his  majestjr  9 
forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigours  of  the  seasooi, 
and  other  circumstances  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accom- 
modation of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable. 
This  motion  was  supported  by  his  lordship  in  a  pathetic  speech, 
and  by  lord  Camden,  lord  Shelburne,  and  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  A  respectable 
minority,  however,  in  both  houses,  was  strongly  seconded  by 
petitions  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  tliroughout  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  by  those  of  London  and  Bristol. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  a  petition  was  offered  from  Mr^ 
Bollan,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Lee ;  stating,  that  they  were 
authorized  by  the  American  continental  congress  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  congress  to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  bad 
referred  to  that  house,  and  that  they  were  enabled  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  praying  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in 
support  of  the  said  petition.  A  violent  debate  ensued.  The 
friends  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  petition,  insulted  it,  as  containing  nothing  but  pretended 
grievances  ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Lord  Chatham,  persevering  in  the  prosecution  of  his  concilia- 
tory schsme,  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  the  outlines  of  a 
bill,  under  the  title  of  **  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles 
in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authoritjr 
and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  64  to  32,  without  being 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  joint  address  from  the  lords  and  commons  was  at  length 
presented  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  returned  thanks  for  the 
communication  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America ;  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  rebellion 
actually  exists  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  besought 
his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature ; 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  assured  him,  that  it  was  their 
fixed  resolution,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties,  to 
stand  by  his  majesty  against  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  just  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament. 

The  next  day,  the  prime  minister,  lord  North,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces  from  carrying 
on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  under  certain  conditions}  and  for  a 
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limited  time.    After  much  opporitkm  in  both  houses,  the  bill  wis     1775. 
rati6ed  by  a  great  majority.^  \^-n/-w/ 

While  this  bill  was  depending,  lord  North  suddenly  moved  V>rI  , 
what  he  termed  a  conciliatory  proposition.    The  purport  of  it  ^^JUJuiV. 
was,  that  parliament  would  forbear  to  tax  any  coluiiy,  which  torypropo- 
should  engage  to  make  provision  for  contributing  its  proportion  "^°* 
to  the  common  defence,  and  to  make  provision  also  for  tlie 
support  of  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
such  colony.     The  proposition  was  founded  on  no  one  radical 

Erinciple  of  reconciliation ;  the  minister  himself  at  length  ac- 
nowledged,  that  it  was  designed  to  divide  America,  while  it 
should  unite  Great  Britain,  it  was  transmitted  to  tiic  several 
colonial  governors,  in  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Dartmoutii ;  but 
the  colonists  universally  felt  too  strongly  the  importance  of  union, 
and  understood  too  well  the  real  principle  of  the  contest,  to  be 
divided  or  deceived  by  a  proposition,  that  was  conciliatory  in 
name  only. 

Soon  after  parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  Bill  for  re- 
trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the  in-  JJJ^3J  ©f 
habitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  the  middle 
their  northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition ;  which  *^^^x^ 
occasioned  a  second  bill  to  be  brought  in  and  passed  for  imposing  niei. 
similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware.     Wiiatever  was  the  view  of  the  Hritish 
ministry  in  making  this  discrimination,  the  omission  of  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina  in  this  restraining  bill,  was  con- 
sidered in  America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion ;  but  the 
three  exempted  colonies  spumed  the  proffered  favour,  and  sub- 
mitted Co  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  neighbours.     At  the 
very  time  when  the  restraining  acts  were  framing,  the  constitu- 
tional assembly  of  New  York  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the  Petition  of 
British   parliament  for   a  redress  of  grievances ;  and  it  both  J^ja^i^ntj 
disappointed  and  confounded  those  who  had  calculated  much  on 
the  moderation  of  that  province,  to  find  tlie  very  "  loyal  assem- 
bly*' of  New  York  stating  that  an   exemption  from  internal 
taxation,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  their  own  civil 
government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony,  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights. 
"  We  feel,"  said  they,  "  the  most  ardent  desire  to  promote  a 


1  The  penal  acts  of  1T74  were  entirely  levelled  agsuDst  Maaeachusetts ;  but 
lord  North  assigned  thMe  reasons  for  extending  the  fishery  bill  to  the  three  other 
New  England  colonies :  **  that  they  had  aided  and  abetted  their  oflfendinc 
neighbours ;  and  were  so  near  to  them,  that  the  intentioas  of  parliament  woold 
be  frustrated,  unle^is  they  were  fan  the  like  manner  comprehended  in  the  proposed 
restraints." 

VOL.  II.  2G 
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1775.     cordial  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered permanent  and  solid  onl^  by  ascertaining  the  line  of  par- 
liamentary authority,  and  American  freedom,  on  just,  equitable, 
and  constitutional  grounds.  •  .  .  From  the  year  1683  till  the 
close  of  the  late  war  they  had  enjoyed  a  legislature  consisting  of 
three  distinct  branches,  a  governor,  council,  and  general  assembly, 
under  which  political  frame  the  representatives  had  uniformly 
exercised  the  right  of  their  own  civil  government,   and  the 
adminbtration  of  justice  in  the  colony.     It  is  therefore  with 
inexpressible  grief  that  we  have  of  late  years  seen  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  parliament  subversive  of  that  constitudoo 
under  which  the  good  people  of  this  colony  have  always  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  so  highly  and  deservedly  pnxed 
by  their  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain."    Adverting  to  the 
essential  privilege  of  the  trial  by  a  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  they 
*^  view  with  horror  the  construction  oi  the  statute  of  the  35th  of 
Henry  the  VUI.  as  held  up  by  the  joint  address  of  both  bouses 
of  parliament  in  1 769,  advising  his  majesty  to  send  for  persons 
guilty  of  treasons,  and  misprisions  of  treasons,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  England ;"  and  they 
"  are  equally  alarmed  at  the  late  acts,  impowering  his  roajes^  to 
send  persons  guilty  of  ofiences  in  one  colony  to  be  tried  in 
another,  or  within  the  realm  of  England."    They  complain  of 
the  act  of  7th  of  George  the  III,  requiring  the  legislature  of 
this  colony  to  make  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  troops 
quartered  among  them ;  of  the  act  suspending  their  legislative 
powers  till  they  should  have  complied  ;  and  of  the  Quebec  act 
Considering  themselves  as  interested  in  whatever  may  Bthd 
their  sister  colonies,  they  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  operation  of  the  several 
acts  of  parliament  passed,  relative  to  that  province,  and  earnestly 
remonstrating  in  their  behalf.     "  We  claim,"  say  they,  **  but  t 
restoration  of  those  rights  which  we  enjoyed  by  general  cooseot 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war ;  we  desire  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  that  ancient  government  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  by  which  alone 
can  be  secured  to  us  the  rights  of  Englishmen." 
presented         This  petition  was  communicated  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Bwkl'*;       ^'^°' '"  presenting  it,  said,  it  was  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  province  of  New  York ;  a  province  which  yielded  to  no  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  its  zeal  for  the  prosperity  and  \mtf 
of  tiie  empire,  and  which  ever  had  contributed  as  much  as  any 
in  its  proportion,  to  the  defence  and  wealth  of  the  whole,    (h 
the  1 5ih  of  May,  Mr.  Burke,  who  held  the  paper  in  his  band, 
moved  to  have  it  brought  up  in  parliament ;  but,  after  an  anaend- 
broi°ht  up.  ment,  moved  by  lord  North,  expressing  its  interference  with 
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the  l^isbtife  authority  of  parliameot,  the  question  passed  b  the     1775. 
ne^tive.^  \^^>/-w/ 

The  kin|,  in  his  speech  to  pariiament  at  the  dose  of  this  King's 
session,  26  May,  expressed  h'ls  entire  satisfaction  in  their  conduct.  >pMdi. 
*'  You  have  maintained,  with  a  firm  and  steady  resolution,  the 
rights  of  my  crown,  and  tlie  authority  of  parliament,  which  I 
ahaU  ever  consider  as  inseparable :  You  have  protected  and  pro- 
moted  the  commercial  interests  of  my  kingdom ;  and  you  have, 
at  the  same  time,  given  convincing  proofs  of  your  readiness  (as 
far  as  the  constitution  will  allow  you)  to  gratify  tlie  wishes,  and 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  my  subjects  m  America ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  must,  in  tlie  end,  resuh 
uom  the  measures  formed  and  conducted  on  such  principles." 

While  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  statesmen  in  England  were 
predicting  the  e&ct  of  the  measures  of  tlie  British  ministry,  and 
attempting  to  promote  the  adoption  of  plans  effectually  concilia- 
tory, every  thing  in  America  was  tending  to  a  crisis,  which  would 
preclude  all  conciliadon  for  ever. 

In  proportion  as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
colonies  widened,  tlie  distrust  and  animosity  between  ttic  Ameri- 
can people  and   the  British  troops  increased.     The  colonial 
opposidon,   however,   was  conducted   with   exquisite    address. 
The  people  of  Boston  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage.     Massa- 
chusetts had  successfully  engaged  the  other  colonies  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  her.     A  new  provincial  congress,  which  met  Mass.  pro- 
in  February,  published  a  resolution,  infonning  the  people  tliat,  V^^  ^^' 
firom  the  large  reinforcement  of  troops  expected  in  that  colony, 
the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Great  Britain,  and  general  appear- 
ances, they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  that  cokHiy  was  intended ;  and  urged,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  milida  in  general,  and  die  minute  men  in  particular,  to  spare 
neither  Ume,  pains,  nor  expense,  to  perfect  tliemselves  in  military 
discipline.     They  also  passed  resolutions  for  procuring  and 
makmg  fire  arms  and  bayonets.     These  military  preparations  ^fj^S 
were  accordingly  made ;  and  provisions  were  also  collected  and  uodsi 
stored  at  different  places. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  general  Gage,  having  received  in-  Coi.Leslie*i 
telligence  that  some  military  stores  were  deposited  in  Salem,  ^^^on 
despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Leslie  from  Casdc  William,  with  to  Salem. 
140  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  dicm.     Having  landed  at 
Marblehead,  diey  proceeded  to  Salem ;  but  not  finding  the  stores 
there,  they  passed  on  to  die  draw  bridge  leading  to  Danvers, 
where  a  large  number  of  people  had  assembled,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  colonel  Pickering  had  mustered  30  or  40 

1  Pailiiinentaiy  Register. 
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1775.  men,  and  drawn  up  the  bridge.  Leslie  ordered  them  to  let  it 
down ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  a  private 
road,  by  which  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a  pass.  On  this 
refusal  he  determmed  to  ferry  over  a  few  men  in  a  gondola, 
which  lay  on  the  bank,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  put  afloat ;  but  the 
people,  perceiving  the  intention,  instantly  sprang  into  the  gondola, 
and  scuuled  it  with  their  axes.  There  was  danger  of  instant 
hostility ;  but  the  prudent  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  minister 
of  Salem,  and  other  persons,  prevented  that  extremity.  To 
moderate  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  the  folly  of  opposing  such 
numbers  was  stated ;  and  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  citizens, 
it  was  insisted,  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the  meditated  object  of 
the  British  troops  was  impracticable.  The  bridge  was  at  length 
let  down ;  Leslie  passed  it,  and  marched  about  thirty  rods ;  and, 
the  evening  being  now  advanced,  he  returned,  and  embarked  for 
Boston.^ 
April  18.  The  resolution  of  the  colonists  was  soon  put  to  a  more  serious 
me«^f**  test.  A  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  having  been 
BriUib  deposited  at  Concord,  an  inland  town  about  18  miles  from 
tTS"^  Boston,  general  Gage  purposed  to  destroy  them.  For  the 
execution  of  this  design,  he,  on  the  night  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  major  Fitcaum,  with 
800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  who  at  eleven  o'clock  em- 
barked in  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  in  Boston,  crossed 
the  river  Charles,  and  landing  at  Phips'  farm  in  Cambridge, 
commenced  a  silent  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Al- 
though several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  the 
preceding  day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse  themselves 
along  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  to  intercept  any  expresses 
that  might  be  sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country ;  yet  mes- 
sengers, who  had  been  sent  from  that  town  for  the  purpose,  had 
eluded  the  British  patrols,  and  given  an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly 
spread  by  church  bells,  signal  guns,  and  vollies.*  On  the  arrival' 
—  19.  of  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  toward  five  in  the  morning, 
Lexington.  ^^^^  "^^  ™6")  belonging  to  the  minute  company  of  that  town, 
were  found  on  the  parade,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcairn,  who 
led  the  van,  galloping  up  to  them,  called  out,  "  Disperse,  disperse, 
you  rebels ;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse."    The  sturdy 

1  Some  particulars  of  this  account  are  taken  from  the  MSS.  of  President  StUas; 
where  he  farther  writes,  Uiat  the  British  soldiers  pricked  the  people  with  thdr 
bayonets ;  that  Leslie  kept  his  troops  at  the  bridge  an  hour  and  a  half;  that  be 
at  length  pledged  his  honour,  that,  if  they  would  let  down  the  bridge,  he  would 
match  but  13  rods  over  it,  and  return  without  doing  any  thing  farther;  that  the 
line  was  marked ;  and  that  colonel  Pickering  with  his  40  brave  men,  lUce  Leonl- 
das  at  Thermopylae,  faced  the  king's  troops. 

s  These  messengers  were  sent  to  Lexington,  a  town  6  miles  below  Coneoid, 
by  Dr.  Warren,  who  received  notice  of  the  intended  expedition  just  before  tiie 
embarkation  of  the  troops. 
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yeomanry  not  instantly  obeying  the  order,  he  advanced  nearer,  1775. 
fired  his  pistol,  flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  v^-v^-^^/ 
fire.  A  discharge  of  arms  from  the  British  troops,  with  a  huzza, 
immediately  succeeded ;  several  of  the  provincials  feU,  and  the 
rest  dispersed.  The  firing  continued  after  the  dispersion,  and 
the  fugitives  stopped  and  returned  the  fire.  Eight  Americans 
were  killed,  three  or  four  of  them  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British  ; 
the  others,  after  they  had  left  the  parade.  Several  were  also 
wounded.^ 

The  British  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  inhabi-  British  de- 
tants  of  that  town,  having  received  the  alarm,  drew  up  in  order  2S^  at 
for  defence ;  but,  observing  the  number  of  the  res^ulars  to  be  Concord. 
too  great  for  them  to  encounter,  they  retired  over  tlie  north 
bridge  at  some  distance  beyond  tlie  town,  and  wailed  for  rein- 
forcements. A  party  of  British  light  infantry  followed  them, 
and  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  main  body  entered 
the  town,  and  proceeded  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
disabled  two  24  pounders ;  threw  500  pounds  of  ball  into  the 
river,  and  wells ;  and  broke  in  pieces  about  GO  barrels  of  flour.^ 
The  militia  being  reinforced,  major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  who 
bad  gallandy  oiTered  to  command  them,  advanced  toward  the 
bridge ;  but,  not  knowing  of  the  transaction  at  Licxington,  ordered 
the  men  not  to  give  tlie  first  fire,  that  the  provincials  might  not 
be  the  aggressors.  As  he  advanced,  the  light  infantr}*  retired  to 
the  Concord  side  of  the  river,  and  began  to  pull  up  the  bridge ; 
and,  on  his  nearer  approach,  they  fired,  and  killed  a  captain,^ 
and  one  of  the  privates.  *  The  provincials  returned  the  fire ;  a 
sidrroish  ensued ;  and  the  regulars  were  forced  to  retreat,  with 
some  loss.^    Tliey  w  ere  soon  joined  by  the  main  body  ;  and  the 

1  The  8  kiDed  were  Robert  Munroc,  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan 
Hwrini^n,  Caleb  Harrington,  Isaac  Muzzy,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington, 
and  Azael  Porter,  of  Wobum.  A  handsome  monument  has  been  crect^  to 
tibeir  memory,  on  the  green  where  the  first  of  tlicm  fell. 

S  The  shrewd  and  successful  address  of  captain  Timothy  Wheeler  on  this 
occMion,  deserves  notice.  Ho  had  the  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  pronncial 
flour,  which,  together  with  some  casks  of  his  own,  was  stored  in  his  bam. 
A  British  officer  demanding  entrance,  he  readily  took  his  key,  and  gave  him  ad- 
minion.  The  officer  expressed  hb  pleasure  at  tlic  discovery ;  but  captain  Wlieeler, 
with  much  afiected  simplicity,  said  to  him,  putting  his  hand  on  a  barrel,  **  This 
is  my  flour.  I  am  a  miller.  Sir.  Yonder  ntand:*  my  mill ;  I  get  my  living  by  it. 
In  the  winter  I  grind  a  great  deal  of  grain,  and  get  it  ready  for  market  in  the 
spring.  This,"  pomting  to  one  barrel,  **  is  the  flour  of  wheat ;  this,"  pointing 
to  another,  "  is  the  flour  of  com  ;  this  is  the  flour  of  rye  ;  this,"  putting  his 
hand  on  hk  own  catkn,  **  is  my  flour ;  this  is  my  wheat ;  this  is  my  rye  ;  this  is 
tnifie."  •«  Well,"  said  the  officer,  "  wc  do  not  injure  private  property ; "  and 
witlidrew,  leavuig  this  important  depository  untouched. 

3  Captain  I.saac  Davis,  of  Acton,  who  with  a  company  of  minute  men  com- 
posed the  front. 

4  The  conduct  of  major  Buttrick  was  the  subject  of  high  applause  at  Concord. 
He  animated  his  men  to  descend  from  the  eminence,  where  they  had  been 
potted,  to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  where  they  woulkl  be  expMed  to  the 
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1775.  whole  detachment  retreated  with  precipitancy.  All  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  country  were  by  this  time  in  arms ;  and  they 
attacked  the  retreating  troops  in  every  direction.  Some  fired 
from  behind  stone  walls  and  other  coverts ;  others  pressed  on 
their  rear ;  and,  thus  harassed,  they  made  good  their  retreat  sa 
miles  back  to  Lexington.  Here  they  were  joined  by  lord  Piercy, 
who,  most  opportunely  for  them,  had  arrived  with  a  detachment 
of  900  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.^  The  enemy,  now 
amouhting  to  about  1800  men,  having  halted  an  hour  or  two  at 
Lexington,  recommenced  tlieir  march ;  but  the  attack  from  the 
provincials  was  renewed  at  the  same  time ;  and  an  irregular  yet 
very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  on  each  flank,  as  well  as  in  the 
fi*ont  and  rear.  The  close  firing  from  behind  stone  walls  by 
good  marksmen  put  them  in  no  small  confusion ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  litde 
after  sunset  tlie  regulars  reached  Bunker's  hill,  where,  exhausted 
with  excessive  fatigue,  they  remained  during  the  night,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Somerset  man  of  war  ;  and  the  next  morning 
went  into  Boston.^ 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time 
in  session,  despatched  to  Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  Lexing- 
ton battle,  with  depositions  to  prove,  that  the  British  troops  were 
the  aggressors.  They  also  sent  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
united  with  assurances  of  a  determination,  ''  not  tamely  to  sub- 
mit to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  ministry."  Their 
own  language  only  can  show  the  strength  of  their  impressons : 
^'  Appealing  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine 
to  die  or  be  free." 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  a  signal  of  war.  The  forts, 
magazines,  and  arsenals,  throughout  the  colonies,  were  instandy 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  provincials.     Regular  forces  were 


Provincial 
congress. 


An  army 
assembled. 


direct  fire  of  tho  British  troops ;  and  yet  untU  they  should  receive  their  fire 
might  not  discharge  a  single  ^un.  The  effect  of  individual  example  in  tuch  i 
moment  is  incalcmablc.  Major  Buttrick  afterward  received  a  colonel's  commii- 
8ion,  and  passed  worthily  through  the  revolutionary  war.  On  his  decease,  hb 
funeral  was  attended  by  military  honours ;  a  procession,  with  appropriate  miuie» 
moved  over  tlie  very  ground  where  he  had  led  his  soldiers  to  action ;  and  the 
entire  scene  **  was  Uic  most  solemn  and  impressive  ever  known  in  Conooffd." 
This  account  of  colonel  Buttrick,  and  that  of  captain  Wheeler,  I  reeeited 
verbally  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  Esq.  late  of  Cambridge,  who  resided  several  yetn 
in  Concord. 

1  Lord  Piercy  formed  his  detachment  into  a  square,  in  which  he  indofed 
colonel  Smith's  party,  *'  who  were  so  mucli  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  tho  ground,  tlieir  tongues  hanging  oat  M 
tlieir  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."     Stedman. 

3  In  this  excursion,  €5  of  the  regulars  were  killed,  180  wounded,  and  2S  made 
prisoners ;  total  273.  Of  the  provincials  50  were  killed,  34  woimdedy  and  4 
missing ;  total  88.     See  Nots  VII. 
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raised;  and  money  was  issued  lor  their  support.  An  army  of  1775. 
20,000  men  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  and  formed  a  n^-n^-^^ 
line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic.  This 
army  was  soon  increased  by  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Con- 
necticut, under  colonel  Putnam,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
and  by  these  collective  forces  the  king's  troops  were  closely 
block^  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston. 

The  military  spuit  of  the  cofenists  rose  with  the  occasion  that  ExpeditUm 
demanded  it.    It  was  readily  perceived,  that,  if  tlie  controversy  ^SaAengt 
with  the  parent  state  were  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  the  pos-  ■od  Crowa 
session  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  be  of  great  ^^'^^ 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  colonies.    Under  this  impres- 
sion, several  gendemen  in  Connecticut  formed  tlie  bold  design  of 
seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise.     With  this  object  in  view, 
about  40  volunteers  set  out  from  Connecticut  toward  Bennington, 
a  town  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  where  the  projectors  of 
the  expedition  had  proposed  to  meet  colonel  Ethan  Allen,  whom 
they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  and  to  raise, 
among  the  hardy  mountaineers,  the  men  necessary  to  execute  it.^ 
Colonel  Allen,  readily  entering  into  their  views,  met  them  with 
about  230  men  at  Castleton ;  where  they  were  unexpectedly 
joined  by  colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  having  the  same  object 
m  view,  was  readily  admitted  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  colonel 
Allen,  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  expedition.^    Proceeding 
on  the  enterprise,  they  reached  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May.     After  boats  were 
with  some  difficulty  obtained,  Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  over  the 
hke  with  83  men,  and  ciTccted  a  landing  near  the  garrison, 
without  being  discovered.     The  two  colonels,  after  contending  NUy  lo. 
who  should  go  in  first,  ac'.vanced  together  abreast,  and  entered  ^**i|^*'?" 
the  fort  at  the  dawning  of  the  day.     A  sentry  snapped  his  gun  &  pi^ii/ 
at  one  of  them,  and  retreated  tlirough  tlie  covered  way  to  the  «•!•• 
parade,  the  garrison  being  yet  asleep  in  their  beds.     The  body 
of  the  Americans  followed,  and,  having  formed  themselves  in  a 
hollow  souare,  gave  three  huzzas,  which  instandy  brought  out 
the  garrison.     An   inconsiderable  skirmish  with  cutlasses  or 

1  As  lecrecy  was  essential  to  success,  and  delay  might  be  danfj^erous,  the  con- 
fhiSDtal  congress  was  not  consulted  on  Uiis  occasion.  Messrs.  Deane,  Wooster, 
PftnoDS,  Stevens,  and  others,  of  Connecticut,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
affiur ;  and  for  that  purpose  procured  from  the  assembly  a  loan  of  1800  dollars. — 
The  New  Hampshire  Grants  arc  now  Vermont. 

9  Arnold  had  been  early  chosen  a  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Haven.  As  soon  as  he  received  news  of  the  Lexington 
bftttle,  h«  hastily  marched  oflfwith  his  company  for  the  \icinity  of  Boston.  On 
his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Massachasetts  committee  of  safety,  and  informed 
them  of  the  condition  of  Hconderoga.  The  committee  appointed  him  a  colonel, 
and  commissioned  him  to  raise  400  men,  and  to  take  that  fortrcfs.  Wlien  he 
arrived  at  Castleton,  he  was  attended  by  one  servant  only. 
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bayonets  eDsued.  The  commander,  De  la  Place,  was  required 
to  surrender  the  fort.  "By  what  authority.^"  he  asked.  "I 
demand  it,"  said  Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
of  the  continental  congress."  This  extraordinary  summons  was 
instandy  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  valuable  stores,  and  49 
prisoners,  was  surrendered  without  resistance.^  Colonel  Seth 
vVarner,  despatched  with  a  party  of  men  to  Crown  Point,  easily 
took  possession  of  that  fortress,  in  which  was  a  garrison  consist- 
ing of  but  one  sergeant  and  12  men.  The  pass  at  Skenes- 
borough  was  seized  at  the  same  time  by  a  detachment  of  the 
volunteers  from  Connecticut ;  and  major  Skene  and  his  family, 
with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  several  small  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  taken.  A  sloop  of  war  lying  at  St.  John's,  at  tlie  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Champlain,  was  surprised  and  seized  by 
Arnold,  who,  for  that  service,  armed  and  manned  a  schooner 
found  in  South  Bay.  Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  two  very 
important  posts  were  acquired,  togetlier  witli  the  command  of 
the  lakes  George  and  Champlain. 

The  spirit  of  the  cabinet  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
soldiery.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Massachusetts  provincial 
congress  resolved,  "  tiiat  general  Gage  has,  by  the  late  transac- 
tions, and  many  other  means,  utterly  disqualified  himself  from 
serving  this  colony,  as  a  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity  ;  and 
that  therefore  no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  considered  and  guarded  against,  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country."  From  this 
time  general  Gage's  jurisdiction  was  confined  within  tlic  walls  of 
the  capital. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived 
at  Boston  from  England ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  who  had  gained  great  reputatioD 
in  the  preceding  war.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared 
himselt  to  act  with  more  decision.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
and,  in  tlie  king's  name,  offered  and  promised  his  most  gracious 
pardon  to  all  persons,  "  who  shall  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration,  than  that  of  condign  punishment ;"  and 
he  proclaimed  and  ordered  "  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law 


1  There  were  taken  at  Ticonderoga  between  112  and  120  iron  caonon,  from 
6  to  24  pounders ;  50  swivels ;  2  ten  inch  mortars  ;  1  howitzer  ;  1  cohom ; 
10  tons  of  musket  ball ;  3  cart  loads  of  flints  ;  30  new  carriages ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shells  ;  a  warehouse  full  of  materials  to  carry  on  boat  buildiiig; 
100  stand  of  small  arms;  10  caslu  of  poor  powder;  2  brass  cannon;  80  banSf 
of  flour ;  and  18  barrels  of  pork.  The  prisoners  were  the  captain,  a  lieuteiiaiit» 
a  i^unner,  2  sergeants,  and  44  rank  and  nle,  beside  women  and  children. 
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BUfftial,'*  tbroughout  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  '*  for  so     1775. 
long  time  as  the  present  unhappy  occasion   shall  necessarily 
require."    This  proclamation,  instead  of  intimidating  or  dividing 
the  colonists,  served  but  to  embolden  and  unite  them. 

The  movements  of  the  British  army  excited  an  apprehension  «*"*•.  ^^ 
diat  general  Gage  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  countr}\  It  was  Banket 
therefore  recommended  by  the  provincial  congress  to  tlie  council  HiiL 
of  war,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester  neck, 
ind  to  occupy  Bunker's  HiU.  This  hill,  which  is  high  and 
commanding,  stands  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cbarlestown.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  16th  of 
looe,  for  a  detachment  of  1000  men,  under  the  command  of 
coIoDel  Prescot,  to  take  possession  of  that  eminence ;  but,  by 
KNne  mistake,  Breed's  Hill  was  marked  out,  instead  of  Bunker  s 
Hiil,  for  the  projected  entrenchments.  About  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, the  detachment  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  passing  silently 
9ver  Charlestown  Neck,  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  and  reached  the 
top  of  it  unobserved.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  farther  part  of 
the  peninsula,  next  to  Boston ;  and  is  so  high  as  to  overlook 
every  part  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it  as  to  be  within  cannon 
shot.  The  provincials,  who  had  pronded  themselves  with  en- 
trenching tools,  immediately  commenced  the  work,  and  laboured 
nrith  such  diligence,  that,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  thrown 
up  a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square.  Although  the  peninsula 
was  almost  surrounded  with  ships  of  war  and  transports,  the 
men  worked  so  silently,  that  they  were  not  discovered  until 
nxNning.  At  break  of  day,  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston  by  a 
cannonade,  begun  on  the  provincial  works  by  the  ship  of  war 
lively.  A  battery  of  six  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon 
tbem  from  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston.  Under  an  incessant  shower 
of  shot  and  bombs,  the  provincials  indefatigably  persevered  in 
their  labour,  until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breast  work,  ex- 
tending from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hiD,  toward  the  river  Mystic. 

General  Gage,  judging  it  necessary  to  drive  the  provincials 
from  this  eminence,  detached  major  general  Howe  ana  brigadier 
general  Pigot,  about  noon,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  field  artillery, 
to  perform  that  service.  These  troops  landed  at  Moreton's  point, 
where  they  immediately  formed ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  Ameri- 
cans waited  for  them  with  firmness,  they  remained  in  their  first 
Gsition,  until  tlie  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston, 
eanwhile  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  witli  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy  ;  and  the 
troops  on  the  open  ground  pulled  up  some  adjoining  post  and 
rail  fences,  and,  placing  them  at  a  small  distance  apart  in  two 
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1775.    parallel  lines,  filled  up  the  space  with  new  mown  grass,  and 
N^*v-w/  formed  a  cover  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  troops,  now  joined  by  the  second  detachment, 
and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  with  the  light  infantry 
on  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  general  Howe,  and  the  grena- 
diers on  the  left,  by  brigadier  general  Pigot ;  the  former  to 
attack  the  provincial  lines  in  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in 
front.  The  attack  was  begun  by  a  very  heavy  discharge  of  field 
pieces  and  howitzers,  the  troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at 
short  intervals,  to  allow  time  for  the  artillery  to  produce  effect 
on  the  works.  While  they  were  advancing,  orders  were  given 
Charles-  to  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  a  handsome  .villa&;e  on  their  left  flank. 
*  containing  about  400  houses,  chiefly  of  wood ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  town  was  wrapped  in  one  great  blaze.  Thus 
awfuUy  majestic  spectacle  added  indescribable  grandeur  to  the 
scene,  in  the  view  of  the  unnumbered  spectators,  who,  occupying 
the  heights  of  Boston  and  of  its  neighbourhood,  were  eagerly 
looking  for  the  approaching  battle.  The  provincials,  having  per- 
mitted the  enemy  to  approach  within  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  of  their  works,  unmolested,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such 
a  deadly  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  line  was  broken,  and 
fell  precipitately  back  toward  the  landing  place.  This  dialer 
was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  officers,  who  again 
brought  them  up  to  the  attack ;  but  the  Americans,  renewbg 
their  fire  as  before,  drove  them  back  again  in  confusion.  General 
Clinton,  arriving  at  this  juncture  from  Boston,  united  his  exertkxis 
with  those  of  general  Howe  and  the  other  officers,  and  was 
eminently  serviceable  in  rallying  the  troops,  who,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  powder 
of  the  Americans  now  began  so  far  to  fail,  that  their  fire  became 
necessarily  slackened.  The  British  brought  some  of  their  can- 
non to  bear,  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end 
to  end  ;  the  fire  from  the  ships,  batteries,  and  field  artillery,  was 
redoubled;  and  the  redoubt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once, 
redoubt  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  provincials,  though 
taken.  a  retreat  was  ordered,  delayed,  and  made  obstinate  resistaoca 
with  their  discharged  guns,  until  the  assailants,  who  easily  mount- 
ed the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt. 

During  these  operations,  the  British  light  infantry  were  at- 
tempting to  force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork,  that  they  might 
take  the  American  line  in  flank  ;  but,  while  they  advanced  nilh 
signal  bravery,  they  were  received  with  unyielding  firmness. 
The  provincials  here,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in 
their  shot  with  such  well  directed  aim,  as  to  mow  them  down  in 
ranks.     No  sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwodL 
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was  necessarily  abandoned.    The  provincials  were  now  to  make     1775. 
their  way  over  Ciiarlestown  neck,  which  was  compleiely  raked  n^-v-*^/ 
by  the  shot  of  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating  ProrincUli 
batteries ;  but,  great  as  was  die  apparent  danger,  die  retreat  was  ''^■*- 
effected  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  3000  men  were  engaged  io  Lo«tintfae 
this  action ;  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  1054.  ^'^®* 
The  number  of  Americans  in  this  engagement  w:is  loOO;  and 
their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  433.^ 

Events  had  now  proved  the  neces^ty  of  a  second  congress,  A  tecood 
which  had  been  advised  by  the  last,  unless  there  should  be  a  ^f,JJJJ 
redress  of  grievances.     The  effusion  of  bl(X)d,  with  the  continu-  necctsiry. 
ance  of  open  hostilities,  called  for  wisdom  in  council,  as  well  as 
valour  in  the  field.     Nor  had  the  colonists  wailed  for  lliis  ex- 
tremity.    Before  the  balde  of  Le.\ins;ton,  the  same  eleven  coio- 
Dies,  wiiich  had  sent  dele<!;atcs  to  the  first  congress,  hud  appointed 
delegates  for  the  second.     On  the  lOth  of  May,  they  met  at  Congrett 
Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph  president.     At  the  "*^*^ 
opening  of  congress,  iVIr.  Hancock  laid  before  that  body  depo- 
sitions, proving  that,  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  king^s  troops 
were  the  aggressors  ;  togcUier  with  Uie  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  Massachusetts  on  Uiat  occasion.     The  crisis 

1  Of  the  British,  226  were  killed,  and  S28  wounded ;  19  commi<9ioned  offi- 
cen  behig  among  the  forroer,  and  70  among  the  latter.  Of  the  American^,  139 
were  killed,  and  314  wounded  and  mU^ing.  The  only  provincial  oflireni  of 
dbtinction  lost,  were  general  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston*  colonel  (ranhier  of 
Cambridge,  lieutenant  colonel  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  major  Moore,  and  major 
If'Clany.  The  death  of  general  Warren  was  deeply  and  universally  lamented. 
He  had  received  the  commission  of  major  general  four  days  only  before  the 
battle,  into  which  he  nished  as  a  volunteer.  Just  as  the  retreat  of  the  provin- 
dalt  commenced,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on  tho  spot. 
In  private  life,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  engaging  manners ;  and  as  a  phynirian, 
for  bb  professional  abilities.  In  counsel,  he  was  judicious ;  in  action,  ardent 
•ad  daring.  *'  To  the  purest  patriotism  and  most  undaunted  bravery,  he  added 
the  Tirtuet  of  domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  able  statesman.'*  The  memory  of  colonel  Gardner  i^  cherished 
with  high  regard  in  Cambridge.  It  is  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  hard  hjuglit  battle.  A  number 
of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  in  the  redoubt,  which  was  so  nol)ly  defended, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  breastwork  nearest  to  it.  The  lef^  of  tlic  brca.><twork,  and 
the  open  ground  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  water  Hide,  were  occupied  partly  by 
Ibe  Massachusetts  forces,  and  partly  by  the  Connecticut,  under  captain  Knowl- 
ton  of  Ashford,  whose  conduct  was  much  applautlcd,  and  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire troop.),  under  colonel  Stark.  General  Putnam  was  m  this  battle,  and 
fought  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  Ho  charged  his  men  to  retain  tlieir  fire  till 
the  very  near  approach  of  the  enemy ;  reminded  them  of  their  skill  in  their 
customary  shooting  at  home  ;  and  directed  them  to  take  sight  at  the  enemy. — 
Hie  poet  and  the  painter  place  liim  at  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops : 

"  There  strides  Iwld  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 
Calls  the  tired  host,  the  tardy  rear  sustains. 
And,  mid  the  whizzing  deaths  that  till  the  air, 
Waves  back  his  sword,  and  dares  tlu?  following  war.** 

Barlow*!  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  Trumbull*s  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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1775.     had  now  arrived,  which  required  the  other  colonies  to  determine, 
N^^-s^^w/  whether  they  would  maintain  tlie  cause  of  New  England  in 
actual  war ;  or,  withdrawing  from  those  colonies,  and  abandoning 
the  object  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended,  submit  to  the 
May  26.      absolute  Supremacy  of  parliament.     The  delegates  in  congress 
Resolve  on  Jij  qq^  hesitate  which  part  of  the  alternative  to  embrace.     They 
defence!' °  unanimously  determined,  that,  as  hostilities  had  actually  com- 
menced, and  large  reinforcements  to   the   British  army  were 
expected,  the  colonies  should  be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  "but  as  they  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the  harmony 
formerly  subsisting  between  the  modier  country  and  the  colonies," 
they  resolved  that,  "to  the  promotion  of  this  most  desirable 
Peiirion  to   reconciliation,  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  presented  to  his 
°^'      majesty."     Beside  this  second  petition  to  the  king,  they  prepared 
Addresses    ^  second  addrcss  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  another  to 
to  G.  Brit-    the  people  of  Canada ;  and  another  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica, 
ain,  Canada  These  addresses  were  composed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  were 
well  calculated  to  procure  friends  to  the  colonies.     Congress 
voted,  that  20,000  men  should  be  immediately  equipped ;  unani- 
mously chose  George  Washington,  then  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonics,  and  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them ; 
proceeded  to  organize  the  higher  departments  of  the  army ;  and 
emitted  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spanish 
siyie'of  con-  ^^'''^^  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pledged 
federated     the  TwELVE  United  Colonies  for  their  redemption.^     Articles 
colonies.      q{  ^^^  (q^  jj^g  government  of  the  continental  army  were  formed. 
Advise  On  the  9th  of  June,  Congress  having  received  a  letter  from 

Massachu-   the  Provincial  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  dated  May 
ercise^th^    16th,  setting  forth  the  difficukies  they  labour  under  for  want  of  a 
powers  of    regular  form   of  government,   and   requesting   explicit   advice 
ment?*        respecting  the  taking  up  and   exercising  the   powers  of  civil 
government,  resolved  :  "  That  no  obedience  being  due  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  Charter  of  the   Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  nor  to  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  will  not  observe  the  directions  of,  but  endeavour  to  subvert 
that  Charter,  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that 
Colony  are  to  be  considered  as  absent,  and  their  offices  vacant; 


1  The  ratio  of  apportionmeDt  to  the  several  colonies  was : 

To  New  Hampshire  $124,069^ 

Pennsylvania     . 

872,208i 

Massachusetts     .    434,244 

Delaware      .     . 

37,219i 

Rhode  Island             71,959) 

Maryland       .     . 

310,1744 

Connecticut    .     .     248,139 

Virginia    .     .     . 

496,278 

New  York       .     .     248,139 

North  Carolina 

248,189 

New  Jersey    .    .    161, 290) 

South  Carolina 

248,189 

[The  date  of  this  apportionment  i$  29th  My.]  $8,000,000 
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ftnd  aa  there  is  no  councQ  there,  and  the  inconveniences  arising  1775. 
from  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  government  are  intolerable,  s^-v^^/ 
especially  at  a  time  when  general  Gage  hath  actually  levied  war 
and  is  carrying  on  hostilities  against  his  majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects  of  that  Colony  ;  that,  in  order  to  conform  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Charter,  it  be 
recommended  to  the  rrovincial  Convention  to  write  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  places  which  are  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  Assembly,  requesUng  them  to  choose  such  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Assembly,  when  chosen,  do  elect  Counsellors ; 
and  that  such  assembly  or  Council  exercise  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  a  Govdfnor  of  his  Majesty's  appointment  wiD 
consent  to  govern  the  Cotony  according  to  its  Charter." 

On  this  recommendation,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu-  Mitwclm- 
setts  authorized  James  Warren,  their  president,  to  issue  writs  in  ^*J^^*. 
bis  own  name,  requiring  the  freeholders  in  every  town  to  convene  calls  an 
and  elect  their  representatives  to  meet  at  Waterlown  on  the  20th  JUU^J***^' 
of  July.     The  writs  were  issued,  and  the  summons  was  readily  proceeii  to 
obeyed.     A  full  house  convened  at  the  time  appointed,  and  l«*»*l»t«' 
unanimously  chose   Mr.  Warren   speaker.     Regardless  of  the 
vacant  chair,  the  assembly  chose  a  council }  and  the  two  branch- 
es proceeded  to  legislation. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  continental  congress  resolved,  that  the  Conowt 
two  acts  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  present  parliament,  re-  J^SmT 
straining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  American  colonies,  acitorpar- 
"  are  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  cruel ;  and  that  the  com-  ^»*«**'»*' 
mercial  opposition  of  these  colonies  to  certain  acts  enumerated 
in  the  Association  of  the  last  Congress,  ou^ht  to  be  made  against 
these,  until  they  are  repealed."     Thus  defensive  and  conditional, 
hitherto,  were  the  most  spirited  acts  of  congress  ;  nor  was  it  yet 
foreseen,  that  within  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  last  resolve, 
the  style  would  be  changed,  and  the  acts  of  that  body  be  in 
future  absolute  and  independent. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Colonies  Manifetto. 
m  Congress  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  in  form  of  a  manifesto,  ^*"|,"^ 
setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  ukiog  up 
After  a  spirited  but  temperate  preamble,  presenting  an  historical  •""• 
view  of  the  origin,  and  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  the  measures  of  the  British  government  towards  them  since 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  Declaration  alleges,  that  "  Parliament, 
assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences 
attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  effects  of  ac- 
quiescence under  it.     They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
our  money  without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised 
an  excltisive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property ;  statutes  have 
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1775.  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralQr 
and  vice  admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us 
of  the  accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  affecting  both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form 
of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its 
own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting 
the  '  murderers '  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from 

Eunishment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired 
y  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  fo#quartering  soldiers  upon 
colonists  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonists,  charged  with  committing  certain 
offences,  shall  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried. — But  why 
should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?  By  one  statute  it  is 
declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us 
IN  ALL  CASES  WHATSOEVER.  What  is  to  defend  us  from  so  enor- 
mous, so  unlimited  a  power  ?"  Having  adverted  to  their  fruidess 
petitions  to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  parliament ;  to  the 
unprovoked  assault  of  the  troops  of  general  Gage  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington,  and  Concord ;  to  the 
perfidy  of  that  general  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Boston ;  to 
bis  proclamation,  declaring  the  good  people  of  tiiese  colonies 
rebels  and  traitors,  superseding  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  ordering  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  martial ;  to  the 
butchery  of  the  colonists  by  his  troops ;  to  the  burning  of 
Charlestown,  and  other  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  and  oppression ; 
the  Declaration  proceeds :  "  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is 
perfect.  Our  internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
loreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac* 
knowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  us, 
that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had 
been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operation,  and  possessed  of 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  .  .  With  hearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  Goo  and 
the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those 
powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  Id 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabatiog 
firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Uberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolved,  to  die  Free-men,  rather 
than  live  Slaves.^'  Disclaiming  an  intention  to  dissolve  the 
union  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country,  and  to  raise 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of -separating  from  Great  Britain, 
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and  establishing  independent  states,  they  thus  conclude :  **  In  1T75. 
our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth  n^v^i/ 
right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it  .  .  . 
for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
ofiered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  daneer 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before.  With 
an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  the  supreme  and  im- 
partial Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoudy 
implore  his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  tlirough  this 
great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war." 

In  consideration  of  "  the  present  critical,  alarming,  and  ca-  Recom- 
hmitous  state  "  of  the  colonies,  congress  recommended,  that  the  »«i>di  a 
20th  day  of  July  be  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  English  fUli^^ad 
colonies  on  this  continent,  as  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  pnyer. 
and  prayer.     The  day  was  observed  accordingly ;  and  it  was 
the  first  general  fast  ever  kept  on  one  day,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies.     On  that  day,  previous  to  divine  service,  con- 
gress met,  and  received  a  communication  from  the  convention  of 
Geoi^ia,  stating,  that  this  colony  had  acceded  to  the  general  R^ceivM 
association,  and  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  continental  from  ^' 
congress.     That  most  remote  colony  was  already  partially  re-  G«oigia. 
presented   there.     The   inhabitants  of  St.  John's   parish   had 
engaged  early  and  decisively  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country ;  and  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  this  congress  at 
Philadelphia.     On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  Lyman  Hall  A  delegate 
applying  for  admission  to  congress,  as  a  delegate  from  that  parish,  JJ^i  fj^^ 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  he  be  adnutted,  subject  to  such  St.  John*i 
regulations  as  the  congress  should  determine,  relative  to  his  P"****- 
▼oting.     The  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  an  address  to  congress, 
forbear  **  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  their  many  strugc;les  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  the  many  meetings  tliereby  occasioned  and 
held  in  this  parish ;  the  endeavours  they  have  used  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  province  to  concur  with  them ;  the  attendance  of 
their  committee  on  the  provincial  conventions  held  at  Savannah, 
with  their  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  from 
them ;"  but  send  an  abstract  of  them,  and  refer  the  congress  to 
their  delegate  for  the  rest.     On  receiving  an  answer  to  the 
representation  of  their  case  to  the  first  congress,  with  a  copy  of 
the  continental  association  entered  into  the  last  year,  the  parish 
sent  an  address  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  a  copy  of  which  was  now  communicated 
to  congress  by  their  delegate. 
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1775.        By  this  paper  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
v^ps^'^w/   St.  jTohn's  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acceding  to  the 
Early  and    Continental  Association,  by  subscribing  it,  on  condition  that  trade 
proMjedings  ^"^  Commerce  with  the  other  colonies  be  continued  to  them ; 
orst.Joho%  that,  at  a  provincial  congress  held  at  Savannah  in  January,  they 
ScorV'*      informed  the  other  parishes  assembled  on  that  occasion,  that  they 
had  already  acceded  to  the  General  Association,  and  earnestly 
requested  them  to  accede  to  it ;  and  that,  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  of  that  measure,  they  applied  to  the  South  Carolina 
committee  of  correspondence,  to  admit  them  to  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  requesting  them  to  allow  trade  and  commerce  to  be 
continued  to  them,  to  be  conducted  under  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  Continental  Associa- 
tion, which,  on  their  part,  they  "  engage  with  all  possible  care  to 
keep  inviolate."     Detached  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the 

1)rovince  by  their  resolutions,  and  sufficiently  distinct  by  their 
ocal  situation,  large  enough  for  particular  notice,  adjoining  a 
particular  port,  and  in  that  respect  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
general  association,  if  connected  with  Carolina,  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  a  distant  parish  of  the  same  province,  '*  we  must,** 
they  say,  "  be  considered  as  comprehended  within  the  spirit  and 
equitable  meaning  of  the  Continental  Association,  and  hope  yoQ 
will  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  especially  when  • 
due  separation  is  made  between  them."  Their  address  having 
been  laid  before  a  very  full  committee  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  and  undergone  the  most  mature  consideration,  an 
answer  was  given  to  them,  expressing  the  highest  sense  of  tlieir 
arduous  struggles  in  favour  of  the  common  cause  of  America, 
and  most  sincerely  lamenting  their  present  unhappy  situation ; 
but  recommending  a  continuance  of  their  laudable  exertions,  and 
the  laying  of  their  case  before  the  ensuing  Continental  Congress, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  relief,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
situation  they  wished,  which  the  committee  apprehended  to  be 
entirely  out  of  tlieir  power.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  answer, 
they  seriously  considered,  in  what  manner  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  present  situation ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that,  until  they 
could  obtain  trade  and  commerce  with  some  other  colony,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  it  in  some  respects  with  their 
own,  and  determined,  that  it  be  carried  on  under  the  following 
regulations:  "1.  That  none  of  us  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
purchase  any  slave  imported  at  Savannah  (large  numbers  m 
which,  we  understand,  are  there  expected)  till  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  made  known  to  us.  2.  That  we  will  not 
trade  at  all  with  any  merchant  at  Savannah  or  elsewhere,  that 
will  not  join  in  our  associating  Agreement,  otherwise  than  under 
the  inspection  of  a  Committee  for  that  purpose  appcwtedi  and 
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ibr  saeh  diiiigi  u  tbejr  ihall  judge  neeeflstry,  tnd  when  tbej    1775. 
dun  tUiik  there  are  necessai^  reasons  for  so  doing.**    A  com-  v^^v^^ 
mhtee  was  then  appointed  to  sit  weekly  for  those  purposes ;  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  a  delegate  be  sent  from  tliis  parish  to  the 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  next.     On  the  day 
appointed  for  that  election,  21st  of  March,  at  a  foil  meeting,  cbooM 
I^man  Hall  was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the  inhabitants  L.  Hall  a 
of  the  parish,  who  were  "  determined  faithfully  to  adhere  to  and  J^wi."' 
abide  by  the  determinations  "  of  congress.^ 

This  deci^ve  and  unprecedented  measure  of  the  sons  of 
Eberty,  in  an  enlightend  and  very  respectable  section  of  the 
coloov,  doubtless  accelerated  its  entire  accession  to  the  conti- 
Dental  union.  That  accession,  which  had  now  become  recoe- 
nized,  while  it  relieved  the  embarrassments  of  St.  John's  Parishy 
added  an  important  link  to  the  chain  of  confederated  cokoies, 
which  now  extended  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

Early  in  this  session  of  congress,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  Retohitkmt 
That  all  exportations  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  the  island  of  **^  **'**'***• 
St.  John*S|  Newfoundland,  Greorgia,  except  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  and  to  East  and  West  Florida,  immediately  cease ;  and 
that  no  provision  of  any  kind,  or  other  necessaries,  be  fomished 
to  the  British  fisheries  on  the  American  coasts,  until  it  be  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress.^    The  favourable  exception 
of  the  parish  of  St.  John's  in  Georgia  was  now  superseded,  by 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  union  to  the  wliole  colony. 
For  these  benefits,  a  parliamentary  exception,  made  in  favour  of 
the  colony  while  it  remained  loyal,  was  now  voluntarily  renounced 
as  insidious  in  its  design,  and  injurious  in  its  effect.    The  conven-  of  GeonU 
tion  of  Georgia,  adhering  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  continental  eoofeDOoo. 
congress,  took  energetic  measures  against  England.    It  declared, 
that  the  exception  made  of  Georgia,  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
against  the  cobnies,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  injury 
than  a  favour,  since  this  exception  was  only  an  artifice  to  separate 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  from  their  brethren.    The  coo- 
ventioo  resolved  also,  that  they  would  admit  no  merchandise 
which  should  have  been  shipped  in  England  after  the  first  of 
July;  and  that,  dating  from  the  10th  of  September,  none  should 
be  exported  from  Georgia  for  England  ;  also,  that  all  commerce 
should  cease  with  the  English  blands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
with  those  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  had  not  ac- 

1  Joomal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  CoDfrreu,  held  at  Pliiladelphia  May  10» 
177ff.    These  credeDtials  were  **  ligned  by  order  of  the  InbabitaDts, 

By  Daniel  Roberts,  and  twenty  others,  members  of  the  Committee."— ^IA(^ 
loo^f,  St,  John*$  Pariih,  in  the  Pratrinee  qf  Georgia, 

a  Journals  of  Congress.    This  resolution  passed  17  Bfay. 
VOL.  IK  28 
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cepted  the  resolutions  of  congress.^  An  additional  proof  was 
given  of  the  decision  of  that  colony,  in  support  of  the  common 
cause.  On  the  arrival  of  captain  Maitland  from  London,  with 
13,000  pounds  of  powder,  the  inhabitants  boarded  his  vessel, 
and  took  the  powder  into  their  possession. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  general  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge.' 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  and 
examined  the  stren2;th  and  situation  of  the  American  troops. 
The  main  body  of  the  British  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  general  Howe,  was  strongly  intrenching  itself  on  Bunker's 
Hill,^  about  a  mile  from  Charleslovvn,  and  about  half  a  mile  io 
advance  of  the  works  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Breed's  Hill ;  the  other  division  of  it  was  deeply  in- 
trenched and  strongly  fortified  on  Boston  neck,  leading  to  Rox- 
bury.  The  American  army  lay  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river. 
Its  right  occupied  the  high  ground  about  Roxbury,  whence  it 
extended  toward  Dorchester ;  and  its  left  was  covered  by  Mystic 
river,  a  space  of  at  least  12  miles.  Intrenchments  were  thrown 
up  on  Winter  and  Prospect  hills,  about  a  mile  from  that  diviskm 
of  the  enemy,  which  lay  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  and 
in  full  view  of  it.  Easterly  of  the  works  on  Winter  hill,  towards 
Mystic  river,  redoubts  were  thi-own  up,  to  prevent  tlie  passage  of 
the  enemy  up  that  river  in  their  rear,  or  their  landing  opposite  to 
the  fort.  At  Pbughed  hill,  much  in  advance  of  Prospect  hill, 
and  within  about  half  a  mile  on  a  direct  line,  of  Bunker's  hill,  a 
breastwork  was  thrown  up,  while  the  enemy  were  incessantly 
cannonading  the  provincial  troops.  In  November,  general  Put- 
nam was  ordered  to  erect  fortifications  on  Cobble  hilV  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  British  works  on  Charlestown  heights,  as 
Ploughed  hill,  but  nearer  to  Boston.  When  the  Americans 
were  perceived  at  this  work,  the  British  ships  of  war  then  lying 
in  Charles  river,  as  well  as  the  forts  on  Bunker's  hill  opened  a 
severe  fire  upon  tliem  ;  but  the  fort  was  soon  built ;  and  it  was 


1  Botta,  Hist.  War  of  Independence  of  U.  States,  b.  6. 

9  "  General  WashingtoD  is  chosen  commander  in  chief,  genera)  Ward  te 
first  maior  general,  andgeneral  Lee  the  second  (the  last  has  not  yet  acceptad)^ 

and  major  Gates  adjutant  general. 1  hope  the  utmost  politeness  and  rasped 

will  be  shown  to  these  officers  on  their  arrival. — ^There  is  something  channtag 
to  me  in  the  conduct  of  Washington.  A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  fortmMi 
upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  friends,  sacd* 
ficing  his  ease,  and  hazardmg  all  in  the  cause  of  his  country !  His  views  nt 
noble  and  dij^interested.  He  declared,  when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  thtf 
he  would  lay  before  us  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  a 
shilling  for  pay."  Letter  of  John  Adams,  "  Philadelphia,  June  18, 1775,  to 
Elbrid^G^e  Gerry,  Esq.  at  Cambridge.    Life  of  E.  Gerry,  88 — 90. 

3  The  British  troops  toolc  possession  of  this  hill  immediately  after  die  batda 
of  Breed's  Hill,  commonly  called  Bunker  Hill. 

4  The  hill  on  which,  after  the  war,  the  late  Joseph  BarreU,  Esq.  meted  a 
handsome  seat,  which,  with  other  buildings,  is  now  the  Asylum  for  the 
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called  '^  Putnam's  impregnable  fortress."  Soon  after,  strong  1775. 
fortiGcations  were  erected  at  Liecbmere^s  point.  A  strong  in- 
trenchment  was  also  thrown  up  at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  river,  where  troops  might  be  landed,  were 
occupied  and  strengthened.  At  Roxbury,  where  general  Thomas 
commanded,  a  strong  work  bad  been  erected  on  the  bill,  about 
300  yards  from  the  church.  Troops  from  New  Hampsliire  and 
Rhode  Island,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  men,  occupied  Winter 
hill.  About  1000  men,  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  line,  com- 
manded by  general  Putnam,  werd  on  Prospect  hill.  The  residue 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  nine  regiments  from  Massachu- 
setts, making  in  the  whole  between  4000  and  5000  men,  were 
Rationed  at  Roxbury ;  the  residue  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  troops, 
at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  residue  of  the  Massachusetts  troops, 
excepting  about  700  men  dispersed  along  the  coast,  were  placed 
at  Cambridge. 

Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  by  his  intemperate  Conductor 
measures  advanced  the  cause  which  he  aimed  to  overthrow.  J*»f»*  Dun- 
In  April,  he  in  the  night  removed  the  public  stores  from  Williams- 
burg on  board  of  armed  vessels ;  and  afterward  left  the  palace 
at  Williamsburg,  and  went  on  board  tlie  Tovvey  man  of  war  at 
York  Town;  Uius  abdicating  his  government.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  he  landed  with  a  parly  at  Norfolk,  destroyed  1 7  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  carried  off  two  more.  He  afterward  landed 
aeveral  times,  and  destroyed  or  took  cannon  and  stores  of  the 
provincials. 

lo  compliance  with  a  resoke  of  the  provincial  congress  to  Oct  18. 
prevent  tories  from  conveying  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of  ^'«'"»«tl> 
Falmouth,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  had  ob- 
ainicted  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The  destruction  of  the 
town  was  determined  on,  as  a  vindicdve  punishment.  Captain 
Mowat,  detached  for  that  purpose  with  armed  vessels  by  admiral 
Greaves,  arrived  off  tlie  place  on  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  of 
October.  He  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  would  give 
them  two  hours  ''  to  remove  the  human  species,"  at  the  end  of 
which  term  a  red  pendant  would   be  hoisted  at  the  maintop 

SUant  mast-head  ;  and  that  on  the  least  resistance,  he  should  be 
ied  from  all  humanity,  dictated  by  his  orders  or  liis  inclination. 
Upon  being  inquired  of  by  dirce  gentlemen,  who  went  on  board 
his  ship  for  tliat  purpose,  respecting  the  reason  of  this  extraor- 
dinary summons,  he  replied,  that  he  had  orders  to  set  on  fire  all 
the  seaport  towns  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  and  that  he  supposed 
New  York  was  already  in  ashes.  He  could  dispense  with  his 
orders,  he  said,  on  no  terms  but  the  compliance  ot  the  inhabitants 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  tlieir  sending  on 
board  a  supply  of  proviakxis,  four  carriage  guns,  and  the  same 
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1775.  number  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  town,  as  hostages,  thaC 
N^-s^^w/  they  should  engage  not  to  unite  with  their  country  in  any. kind  o/" 
opposition  to  Britain  ;  and  he  assured  them,  that,  on  a  refusal  of 
these  conditions,  he  should  lay  the  town  in  ashes  within  three 
hours.  Unprepared  for  the  attack,  the  inhabitants  by  entreaty 
obtained  the  suspension  of  an  answer  till  the  morning,  and  em- 
ployed this  interval  in  removing  their  families  and  effects.  Con- 
sidering opposition  as  unavailing,  they  made  no  resistance.  Hie 
next  day,  Mowat  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment ;  and  a  great  number  of  people,  standing  on  the  heights, 
were  spectators  of  the  conflagration,  which  reduced  many  of 
them  to  penury  and  despair:  139  dwelling  houses,  and  278 
stores  were  burnt.  Other  seaports  were  threatened  with  confla- 
gration, but  escaped ;  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island,  was  compelled 
to  stipulate  for  a  weekly  supply,  to  avert  it. 
£»editioii  While  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  the 
to  Canada,  provincials  fumished  encouragement  to  more  extensive  operations, 
the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  king's  governor  in 
Canada,  seemed  to  require  them ;  for  congress  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  formidable  invasion  of  their  northwestern  frontier 
was  intended  from  that  quarter.^  The  management  of  militaiy 
affairs  in  this  northern  department,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Geo.Scbuy-  generals  Schuvler  and  Montgomery.  General  Schuyler  ad- 
to'lhc^hi"*'  dressed  tlie  inhabitants,  informing  them,  "  that  the  only  views  rf 
babiumtf.  congress  were  to  restore  to  them  those  rights,  which  every  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire,  of  whatever  religious  sentiments  be 
may  be,  is  entitled  to,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  these  trusts, 
he  had  received  the  most  positive  orders  to  cherish  every  Cana- 
dian, and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  sacredly  to 
guard  their  property."  On  the  10th  of  September,  about  1000 
American  troops  effected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  the  first  British 
port  in  Canada,  lying  1 15  miles  only  to  the  northward  of  Ticon- 
deroga ;  but  found  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noiz, 
12  miles  south  of  St.  John's.  An  exu*emely  bad  state  of  health 
soon  after  inducing  general  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga, 
the  command  devolved  on  general  Montgomery.  That  enter- 
prising officer  in  a  few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John'Sf 
and  opened  a  battery  against  it.     The  reduction  of  Fort  Cbam- 


1  In  the  debate  in  parUament  upon  the  petition  and  memorial  from  Quebec 
complainine  of  the  Quebec  act,  lord  NorUi  had  avowed  the  intention  of  annlBg 
the  CauadunB.  Governor  Carleton  had  already  received  a  commiaAon»  au- 
thorizing him  to  muster  and  arm  all  persons  residing  within  the  province  of 
Canada ;  and,  as  occasion  should  require,  to  march  and  embark  the  levies  to 
any  of  the  provinces  of  America,  to  pursue  and  prosecute,  either  by  lea  or  land, 
all  enemies,  pirates,  or  rebels,  either  in  or  out  of  the  pi  evince,  and,  if  it  dHMild 
10  please  God,  to  vanquish,  to  take  them,  and,  so  apprehended,  according  to 
law,  to  put  them  to  dc«th,  or  to  preserve  them  alive  at  nis  discretkML 
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Uee,  bjr  t  small  detacbmeot,  giTing  him  possession  of  six  tons  of    1775. 
gunpowder,  enabled  hirn  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  St.  John's  v^-^^«^y 
with  vigour.     General  Carletoo  advanced  against  bim  with  about  Gen.  Moou 
800  men  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ^^^ 
intention  of  landing  at  Longueil,  he  was  attacked  by  colonel  ChamUet^ 
Warner  with  300  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  compelled  to  retire 
with  precipitancy.     This  repulse  induced  the  garrison  of  St. 
John's  to  surrender,  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.^    While  Hot.  x  ^ 
the  siege  of  St.  John's  was  depending,  colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  ^  ^^'^**' 
taken  prisoner  by  the  BriUsh,  near  Montreal,  with  about  38  of 
his  men.     He  was  k>aded  with  irons,  and  sent  to  England. 

(Seneral  Montgomery  next  proceeded  toward  Montreal.  On  ;7;7.J^, 
his  approach,  the  few  British  troops  there  repaired  on  board  the 
shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  the  river ;  but  general 
Prescot  and  several  officers,  with  about  120  privates,  were  inter- 
cepted, and  made  prisoners  on  capitulation;  11  sail  of  vessels, 
with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provinciab. 
Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  away  in  a  boat  with  muffled 
paddles  to  Trois  Rivieres,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec.  ^"'^'^ 
General  Montgomery,  leaving  some  troops  in  Montreal,  and  bec.^*^ 
sending  detachments  into  different  parts  of  the  province  to  en- 
courage the  Canadians  and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  with 
bis  litue  army,  and  expeditiousiv  arrived  before  Quebec. 

General  Washington,  early  foreseeing  that  die  whole  force  of  Araold 
Canada  would  be  concentrated  about  Montreal,  had  projected  '•jJiioir 
tn  expeditk>n  against  Quebec  in  a  different  direction.     His  plan  cuMia. 
was,  to  send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp  before  Boston, 
which  was  to  march  by  the  way  of  the  Kennebeck  river ;  and, 
passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying  between  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  pene- 
trate into  Canada  about  90  miles  below  Montreal.     This  arduous 
enterprise  was  committed  to  colonel  Arnold,  who,  with   1100 
men,  consisting  of    New   England  infantry,   some   volunteers, 
a  company  of  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen,  com- 
menced his  march  on  the  13th  of  September.     After  sustaining 
almost  incredible  hardships,  he  in  six  weeks  arrived  on  the  plains 
of  Canada,  and  immediately  encamped  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  to  ArriVft 
Quebec.^    The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  army,  "  emerging  ne»r  Qo«- 

1  The  garriKon  consisted  of  about  600  regulars,  and  more  than  100  Canadian 
volunteer*.  There  were  in  the  fort  17  brass  ordnance,  2  eig;ht  inch  howitzers, 
7  mortars,  and  22  iron  ordnance,  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  small 
•hells,  and  about  800  stand  of  small  arms,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  naval 
stores. 

2  The  soldiers  were  often  obliged  to  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  their  backs 
for  miles  along  the  Kennebeck,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  in  that  river. 
Id  passing  the  swampy  grounds,  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  Kennebeck, 
tbey  bwSmt  mddy.    Froviiioai  alto  bq^  to  nU  them.    So  great  were  their 
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1775.  out  of  the  depths  of  an  unexplored  wilderness,"  threw  the  ci^ 
v^^Fv^.!^  into  the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of  surprise  and 
terror,  Arnold  might  probably  have  become  master  of  the  place, 
could  he  have  crossed  tlie  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  small  crafts 
and  boats  in  the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach.  A  delay 
of  several  days  was  by  tliis  untoward  circumstance  rendered 
inevitable ;  and  the  critical  moment  was  lost.  The  inhabitants, 
English  and  Canadians,  though  discontented  before,  now  united 
for  their  common  defence.  Alarmed  for  the  immense  property 
which  Quebec  contained,  they  became  voluntarily  embodied  and 
armed.  The  sailors  landed,  and  were  at  the  batteries  to  serve 
the  guns.  Colonel  McLean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  receivioe 
intelligence  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  advancea 
by  forced  marches  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  November,  with  a  body  of  new  raised  emigrants. 
On  the  14th,  Arnold,  having  at  length  been  supplied  with  canoes 
by  the  Canadians,  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  nieht ;  and, 
ascending  the  same  abrupt  precipice  which  Wolfe  had  climbed 
before  him,  formed  bis  small  corps  on  the  heights  near  the 
.  memorable  plains  of  Abraham.  The  defendants  by  this  time 
were  considerably  superior  in  number  to  the  assailants.  Arnold 
had  no  artillery.  An  offensive  operation  was  therefore  impracti- 
cable. Neither  the  number  nor  condition  of  his  troops  would 
justify  him  in  hazarding  an  action.  His  men  amounted  to  no 
more  than  700;  nearly  one  third  of  their  muskets  bad  been 
rendered  useless  in  the  march  through  the  wilderaess ;  and  their 
ammunition  had  sustained  great  damage.  In  these  circumstances^ 
his  only  hope  must  have  been  founded  on  the  defection  of  the 
Canadians.  He  accordingly  paraded  some  days  on  the  heights 
near  the  town,  and  sent  two  flags  to  summon  the  inhabitants ; 
but  they  were  fired  at,  and  no  message  was  admitted.  Thus 
frustrated  in  his  last  hope,  he  drew  off  bis  detachment  to  Point 
aux  Trembles,  20  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  waited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 
Deci.  General  Montgomery,  having  sent  several  small  detachments 

Sfme^^"*  into  the  country  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the  Canadians  and 
joiotcoi.  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  proceeded  expeditiously  with  tbe 
Arnold-  residue  ot  his  army,  amounting  to  about  300  men  to  Point  aux 
Trembles,  where  he  joined  colonel  Arnold,  and  marched  direcdf 
to  Quebec.  General  Carleton,  who  was  now  in  the  city,  bad 
taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to 
receive  him.     In  a  few  days,  the  American  general  opened  a 

distresscsi,  that  col.  Enos  returned  to  Cambridge  with  his  whole  division,  whicfai 
it  IS  believed,  must  otherwise  have  starved.  One  or  two  dogs  were  afterwaid 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  soldiers ;  a  few  of  whom  ate  their  caitouch  bozef» 
breeches,  and  shoes. 
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ax  gm  btttery  within  aboal  700  yards  of  the  walb ;  hut  his  177S. 
srtBlerjwas  too  light  to  make  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothbg  v^>v^^ 
more  than  amuse  the  enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  purpose. 
After  continuing  the  siege  nearly  a  nioiith,  he  resolved  on  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  To  distract 
the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  the  upper  town 
by  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  majors  Brown  and  Livingston, 
while  two  real  attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were 
made  by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
£arly  in  the  morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  l>«c  si. 
given ;  and  the  several  divisions  moved  to  the  assauh,  in  the  a^^J^ 
midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  wiiich  covered  tlie  assailants  from 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  tlie  New 
York  troops,  advanced  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Aunce  de 
Mere,  under  Cape  Diamond.  The  first  barrier  to  be  sunnouot- 
ed,  on  that  side,  was  defended  by  a  battery,  in  which  were 
mounted  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  in  front  of  which  were  a  block 
house  and  picket.  Tbe  guard,  at  the  bkx;k  liouse,  after  giving  a 
random  fire,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  to  the  barrier ;  and 
for  a  time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.  Enormous  piles  of 
ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Americans,  who,  pressing  for- 
ward in  a  narrow  defile,  reached  at  length  the  block  house  and 
picket.  Montgomery,  who  was  in  front,  assisted  in  cutting  down 
or  pulling  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced  boldly  and  rapidly  at  the 
bead  of  about  200  men,  to  force  the  barrier.  By  this  time,  one 
or  two  persons  had  ventured  to  return  to  tlie  battery ;  and, 
seizing  a  slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.  Casual  as 
this  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal.  The  American  front  was  within 
40  paces  of  the  piece  ;  and  general  Montgomery,  captain  MootrnM. 
M'Pherson  his  aid,  and  captain  Cheeseman,  two  valuable  young  '^  ^*^**** 
officers  near  his  person,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant  and 
a  private,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Colonel  CampbeU,  on  whom 
tbe  command  devolved,  precipitately  retired  with  the  remainder 
of  the  division. 

Id  the  mean  time,  cok>nel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  350 
men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  nar- 
row path,  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry, 
as  he  approached  the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut  des  Matelots,  he 
received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg,  which  shattered  the  bone ; 
and  he  was  carried  oflT  to  the  camp.  Captain  Morgan,  who 
commanded  a  company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  rushed  forward  to 
the  batteries,  at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot,  which  lulled  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  immediately 
fired  into  the  embrazures,  and  a  British  soldier  was  wounded  in 
the  head.    With  the  aid  of  ladders,  the  barricade  was  mounted  ; 
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and  the  battery  was  instantly  deserted.  The  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Morgan  formed  his  men ;  but,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  it 
was  judged  unadvbable  to  proceed.  He  was  soon  Joined  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Green,  and  majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  with 
several  fragments  of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  about 
200  men.  At  day  light,  this  gallant  party  was  again  formed ; 
but,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engagement,  in  which  they 
sustained  the  force  of  the  whole  garrison  three  hours,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.^ 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  perceived 
that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  employing  armed 
vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting  pro- 
visions from  any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the 
enemy's  ships  loaded  with  military  stores.  The  besieged  army 
in  Boston  not  being  able  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  country 
by  land,  they  were  obliged  to  fit  out  small  vessels,  which  com* 
mitted  depredations  on  several  towns  on  the  coast;  transports 
were  also  frequently  arriving  from  England  with  provisions,  men, 
and  military  supplies.     The  general  court  voted  to  build,  or 

{purchase,  10  vessels,  and  appropriated  £50,000  for  the  purpose* 
ndividuals,  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  authority  of  die  province,, 
early  fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own  charges.^  Before  the  subject 
of  a  naval  armament  was  taken  up  by  congress,  it  appears,  that 
some  of  the  northern  colonies  had  acted  upon  it,  and  tliat  three 
of  them,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  had  each 


1  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  100 ;  and  800 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humaoitj 
by  general  Carleton,  whose  conduct,  from  the  first  approach  of  Monlgomeiy 
toward  his  province  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment  by  the  provincials,  md  him 
the  highest  honour,  as  a  general  and  as  a  man.  All  enmity  to  Montgomery,  oa 
the  part  of  the  British,  ceased  with  his  life ;  and  respect  to  his  private  cbaracter 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next  day* 
An  elesant  coffin  was  prepared,  and  he  was  afterward  decently  interred^ — 
Richard  Montgomery  was  a  ffenUcman  of  eood  family  in  Ireland,  who,  havfaig 
married  a  lady  and  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  considered  himself  as  an 
American,  and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  French  war.  His  estimft^ 
ble  qualities  procured  him  an  uncommon  share  of  private  affection ;  his  abilitietft 
of  public  esteem.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  in  Europe  and  Ameiiou 
«  The  most  poweiful  speakers  in  the  British  parliament  displayed  their  eloquenee 
in  praising  his  virtues  and  lamenting  his  late;"  while  they  condemned  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell.  Congress  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  hif 
memory,  with  an  inscription,  expressive  of  their  veneration  for  his  chancter, 
and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  "many  signal  and  important  services;  and  to 
transmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his  patriotism* 
conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable  perseverance,  and  contempt  of 
danger  and  death."  A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  emblematic  devicMp 
has  accordingly  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  front  of  St.  PauFs  church  in 
New  Yorit. 

S  Bradford,  BiaM.  U.  74. 
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of  tbem  two  vessels,  at  kast,  fitted,  armed  and  equipped  by  tlie     1775. 
oolooiai  authorities,  and  at  the  expense  of  those  colonies,  without  v^-v^<^/ 
orders,  advice,  request,  or  intimation  from  congress.     To  these 
vessels  congress  had  reference  in  its  first  measures  for  a  naval 
armament. 

Several  letters  from  London  beinr  laid  before  congress,  a  coocmt 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  October,  "  to  prepare  a  •wjj  ^ 

an  to  intercept  two  vessels,  which  are  on  their  way  to  Canada,  „-,«,  r^^ 
en  with  arms  and  powder."  The  committee  brought  in  a  useofthwn. 
report  the  same  day  ;  and  congress  resolved,  "  That  a  letter  be 
lent  to  general  Washington,  to  inform  him  that  congress,  having 
received  certain  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  two  north-country 
brigs  of  no  force,  from  England,  on  the  11th  of  August  last, 
loaded  with  arms,  powder,  and  other  stores  for  Quebec,  without 
convoy,  which  it  being  of  importance  to  intercept,  desire  that  he 
ipply  to  the  council  of  Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  two  armed 
ressels  in  tlieir  service,  and  despatch  the  same  in  order,  if  possi- 
!>le,  to  intercept  the  said  two  brigs  and  their  cargoes,  and  secure 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  continent ;  also  any  other  transports 
laden  with  ammunition,  clothing,  or  other  stores  for  tlie  use  of 
the  ministerial  army  or  navy  of  America :  That  a  letter  be 
written  to  the  said  honourable  council,  to  put  the  said  vessels 
ander  the  general's  command  and  direction,  and  to  furnish  him 
instantly  with  every  necessary  in  their  power,  at  the  expense  of 
die  continent :  That  the  general  be  directed  to  employ  the  said 
ressels,  and  others  if  he  judge  necessary,  to  efiect  the  purposes 
dbresaid  ;  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the  Rhode  Island  and 
CSoonecticut  vessels  of  force  will  be  sent  directly  to  their  assist- 
ince :  That  a  letter  be  written  to  govemour  Cooke,  informing 
bim  of  the  above,  desiring  him  to  despatch  one  or  both  the 
irmed  vessels  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  ser- 
rice  :  That  a  lettef  be  written  to  govemour  Trumbull,  request- 
iig  of  him  the  largest  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  sent  on  the  enterprise  aforesaid  :  That  the 
Nud  ships  and  vessels  of  war  be  on  the  continental  risk  and  pay, 
during  their  being  so  employed."^ 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  to  en-  Not.  la 
courage  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  to  establish  a  court  yJndii'^con- 
for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  prizes.     This  was  the  first  gresi  pass  a 
•ffbrt  to  establish  a  naval  armament ;  and  it  is  "  the  first  avowal  [ouri"e  a' 
y(  offensive  hostility  against  the  mother  country,  which  is  to  be  naval  ar- 
Tound  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution."*  mamenL 


1  Journals  of  Coogrett.    Life  of  £.  Gerry,  102—108,  and  Letters  of  J.  Adamf , 
in  the  Appendix. 
a  Life  of  Oerry,  c.  9.  p.  24. 
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1775.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  "  for  en- 
v^-^^-^/  couraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  to  defend  the  sea  coast 
Nov.  13.  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all 
coun^^       vessels  that  shall  be  found  infesting  the  same."^ 

A  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
Conere^ss     ^^^  fitting  out  a  uaval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which 
resolves  to    was  adopted.     It  was  accordingly  resolved,  to  fit  out  for  sea  13 
fh  °s'  ^^     ^'"P^  5  5  of  32  guns,  5  of  28,  and  3  of  24  guns  :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 1,  in  Massachusetts  2,  in  Connecticut  1,  in  Rhode  Island  2, 
in  Pennsylvania  4,  and  in  Maryland  1.  A  committee  was  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition.     This  report  gave  birth  to  the  American  navy.^ 
Military  The  advantages  that  had  been  anticipated  in  Massachusetts, 

by  Ameii!"  ^^^^  armed  vessels,  were  soon  experienced.  Captain  Manly,  of 
can  armed  Marblehead,  who  was  early  at  sea,  on  the  29th  of  November 
Tesseis.  ^qqI^  an  ordnance  brig  from  Woolwich,  containing,  beside  a  large 
brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  fine  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantiqr 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  utensils, 
and  machines,  necessary  for  camps  and  artillery ;  and,  nine  days 
after,  three  ships,  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  with 
various  stores  for  the  British  army.^ 

South  Carolina  was  early  and  vigorous  in  making  military  pre- 
parations ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  in  the  province  did 
not  exceed  3000  pounds.  The  occasion  requiring  extraordinary 
methods  for  obtaining  a  supply,  the  council  of  safety  formed  a  plan 
for  making  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  and  taking 
thence  the  powder  and  other  military  stores.  A  fast  sailing  sliip 
was  fitted  out,  of  which  captain  Lamferer  was  appointed  to  take 
the  command ;  but,  when  ready  to  sail  with  12  volunteers,  he 
was  ordered  by  express  to  proceed  towards  St.  Augustine,' to 
intercept  a  brig  hourly  expected  off  that  bar,  loaded  with  military 
stores  and  Indian's  goods.  He  surprised  and  boarded  the  brigi 
and  brought  off  from  her  15,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The 
captors,  spiking  the  guns  of  the  powder  vessel,  set  sail  for  Caro- 
lina, steered  for  Beaufort,  and,  passing  by  the  inland  navigation, 
delivered  their  prize  to  the  council  of  safety,  whilst  their  pursuers 
were  looking  for  them  at  the  bar  of  Charlestown.^     The  supplies 

1  Life  of  Gerry,  109,  and  Appendix  A.  505 — 512,  where  the  Act  is  inserted. 
"  This  Act,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  documenti  ift 
history." 

2  Journals  of  Congress,  and  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee. 

3  Captain  Manly's  prize  wa?,  doubtless,  the  vessel  from  England,  brougjit 
into  Cape  Ann,  mentioned  by  general  Heath  under  intelligence  of  30  Novem- 
ber :  **  There  was  on  board  one  13  inch  mortar,  2000  stand  of  arms,  100,000 
flints,  32  tons  of  leaden  ball,"  &c.     Heath's  Memoirs,  31. 

4  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  38.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  L 
212.  Moultrie  says,  they  brought  off  17,000 lbs.  of  gunpowder;  which  in- 
creased the  stock  of  Carolina  to  31,000  lbs. 
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obtained  by  these  means  were  of  vast  importance  to  the  Ameri-     1775. 
can  army,  which  was  in  very  great  waiit  of  ammunition  and  v^-v^<^/ 
military  stores. 

Congress  resolved,  that  a  body  of  forces,  not  exceeding  (>000,  Conprcsi 
be  kept  up  in  the  New  York  department,  for  the  pur|)osc  of  [' 7)|"i^*e. 
defending  that  part  of  America,  and  for  securing  the  Lukes,  and  inrity  of 

Srotecting  the  Frontiers  from  incursions  or  invasions ;  that  a  Post  Jjj,®/",!^" 
faster  General  be  appointed  for  the  United  Colonics,  and  that  frontier; 
a  line  of  posts  be  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  the  j)ost  f^raPosi 
master  general,  from  Falmouth  in  New  England  to  Savannah  in  oflke; 
Georgia  ;  and  that  an  Hospital  be  established  for  an  army  con-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
sisting  of  20,000  men.     licnjamin  Franklin  was  unanimously  Uosj>iul. 
chosen  post  master  general.^ 

Colonel  Moultrie,  13  Scplcmlicr,  received  an  order  from  the  Or|pr  for 
council  of  safety  for  taking    Fort  Johnson,   on   James  island.  jotJ^o^'* 
Colonel  Motte,  with  a  parly  of  the  new  raised   provincials,  was 
appointed  to  execute  this  first  military  enterprise  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  council.     Before  he  landed  on  the  island,  the  fort 
was  dismantled,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  British  sta-  now  dit- 
tioned  there  had  retired  on  board  dieir  ships,  lying  off  Sullivan'g  ?*"»^''|?. 
island.     The  next  night  captain   Heyward,   with   35  of  the    *  ' 

Charlestown  artillery,  landed  at  the  fort,  and  had  three  cannon 
mounted  immediately.     A  flag  being  tliought  necessary,  for  the  taken  pot- 
pur|X)se  of  signals,  colonel  llouhrie,  who  was  requested  by  the  J^JJJ'J*  **^ 
council  of  safety  to  procure  one,  had  a  large  blue  flag  made,  Amcricini. 
with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  uniform  with  the 
troops.     This  was  the  first  American  flag,  displayed  in  South  first  Amcr- 
Carolina.«  ^^""'^• 

The  debates  in  parliament  show  with  what  argument  and  Debates  in 
eloquence  the  measures  of  the  ministry  were  opposed,  and  the  P»'^*™«"^ 
rights  of  the  colonies  vindicated.     In  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  (jucstion  of  an  address  to  the  king,  Mr.  Fox  Mr.  c.  J. 
concluded   his  speech   with   advising  administration    to    place  ^"^^ 
America  where  she  stood  in  1763,  and  to  repeal  every  act, 

Eassed  since  that  period,  which  affected  either  her  freedom,  or 
er  commerce.  Liord  North,  in  reply,  observed,  that  if  the  Lord  North, 
scheme  of  repealing  every  American  act,  passed  since  1763, 
were  adopted,  there  was  certainly  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  for 
from  that  moment  America  would  be  independent  of  England. 
The  measures,  he  subjoined,  which  administration  meant  now  to 


1  Journals  of  Congreu.  The  first  resolution  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  July, 
on  which  day  it  was  resolved  that  a  farther  sum,  to  the  value  of  one  million  of 
Spanish  milled  dollars  he  struck  in  bills.  The  resolution  for  the  Post  Ofhce, 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  post  master,  were  on  the  2(>th  ;  and  the  reso- 
lution for  the  establishment  of  a  Hospital  was  on  the  27th. 

9  Moultrie,  Mcmohfl  Amer.  Rovol.  i.  86—80.    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  7. 
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1775.  pursue,  were  to  send  a  powerful  sea  and  land  force  to  America, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  them  with  offers  of  mercy 
upon  a  proper  submission.  This,  he  concluded,  will  show  we 
are  in  earnest,  that  we  are  prepared  to  punish,  but  are  nevertlie- 
less  ready  to  forgive ;  that  is,  in  mj  opinion,  the  most  likely 
General  nieans  Qt  producing  an  honourable  reconciliation.  General  Coo- 
Conway.  Way,  in  a  speech  on  the  same,  occasion,  said :  *'  The  noble  lord 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  tells  you,  that 
the  Americans  aim  at  independence.  I  defy  the  noble  lord,  or 
any  other  member  of  this  house,  to  adduce  one  solid  proof  of 
this  charge.  He  says,  the  era  of  1763  is  the  time  they  wish  to 
recur  to,  because  such  a  concession  on  our  part  would  be,  in 
effect,  givbg  up  their  dependence  on  this  country.  I  deny  the 
conclusion  too.  I  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  Did  the  people  of 
America  set  up  this  claim  of  independence  previous  to  the  year 
1763?  No,  they  were  then  peaceable  and  dutiful  subjects: 
They  are  still  dutiful  and  obedient.  [Here  was  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation.]  I  repeat  my  words ;  I  think  them  so  inclined ; 
I  am  certain  they  would  be  so,  if  they  were  permitted.  The 
acts  they  have  committed  arise  from  no  want  of  either.  They 
have  been  forced  into  them.  Taxes  have  been  attempted  to  be 
levied  on  them;  their  charters  have  been  violated,  nay  taken 
away  ;  administration  has  attempted  to  coerce  them  by  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  laws."^ 
Mr.  Burke.]  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  affairs,  objecting  to  the 
discretionary  power  mentioned  in  the  king's  speech,  observed, 
such  power  ''  seems  to  be  given  already,  and  to  have  produced 
the  mischiefs  which  might  be  expected  from  it ;  for  general  Gage 
had  already,  whether  by  himself,  or  by  order  from  ministers, 
made  a  very  indiscreet  use  of  it,  by  offering  mercy  to  tliose  who 
were  openly  in  arms,  and  actually  besieging  him  in  his  station, 
and  excluding  from  mercy  those  who  were  five  hundred  miles 
from  him,  and  then  sitting  in  an  assembly,  never  declared  by 
authority  to  be  illegal ;  an  assembly,  from  which  the  ministers  ia 
die  house  of  commons  had  at  one  time  declared  they  were  not 
without  hopes  of  proposals  which  might  lead  to  accommodation."* 
Mr.  Burke  had  reference  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
who  were  excepted  in  the  general  pardon  offered  by  general 
Gage,  on  submission ;  while  Ward,  Putnam,  and  others,  besieg- 
mg  him,  were  not  excepted. 
On  the  In  a  debate  in  the  house  of  comnrions  upon  the  Americaa 

quesUon."    QucstJon,  a  member  (Mr.  James  GrenviDe)  had  given  his  reasotf 
for  not  proceeding  against  America ;  because  the  Americans  did 
ViUe'!'^      not  mean  to  render  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britaior 
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and  because  he  judged  it  iiDpracticable  to  reduce  them  by  force.     1775, 
Mr.  Adam  said,   in  reply,  The  Americans,  if  successful,  will    ^^-v-^^^ 
proceed  to  independence ;  and  it  is  therefore  absoltuely  necessary  Mr.  Adam. 
to  reduce  them.     He  endeavoured  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
the  measure,  by  showing  tliat,  no  settled  form  of  government 
being  established  in  America,  all  must  be  anarchy  and  confusion 
there.     The  event  proved   the  mistake  of   British  statesmen 
respecting  the  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  power,  of  the 
American  colonists.     By  the  institution  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, they  had  learned  to  govern  themselves. 

On  a  proposal  of  the  ministry  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans  Mr.  Buik* 
by  treaty,  Mr.  Burke  said  :  "  If  beneficial  and  productive,  it  was  JJfJJJJJ^jl^ 
to  be  either  by  suhmitting  to  Liord  North's  pro[X)sition,  namely,  poMioroe- 
that  of  forcing  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  by  authority  of  par-  ««»•*«»• 
liament,  or  according  to  their  ancient  mode,  by  a  voluntary  grant 
of  their  own  assemblies.     If  the  former,  we  know  tliey  have 
already  rejected  that  pro|K)sition ;  and  never  can  submit  to  it 
without  abandoning  that  point,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
have  risked  their  all.     It  it  only  requires,  that  they  should  resort 
to  their  ancient  mode  of  granting  by  their  assemblies,  they  have 
declared  again  and  again,  from  the  beginning  of  this  contest  to 
the  end,  that  they  were  willing  to  contribute  according  to  their 
ability,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  who  wefe  the  best  judges  of 
what  their  ability  was.     That  ability  would  be  lessened,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  by  the  continuance  of  those  troubles.    This 
armed  negotiation  for  taxes  would  therefore  inevitably  defeat  its 
own  purposes ;  and  prevent  forever  the  possibility  of  raising  any 
revenue,  either  by  our  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  their  own 
assemblies."^ 

Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  cotnposing  Briogi  for- 
the  present  troubles  and  for  quietine  the  minds  of  his  maiesty's  **'*'^.  *  "•*' 
aobgects  m  America.     He  observed,  that  there  were  three  plans  torybiU. 
afloat :  the  first,  simple  war,  in  order  to  a  perfect  conquest ;  the 
second,  a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty  ;  the  third,  peace  grounded 
on  concession.     Having  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  the  two 
former  plans,  he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  last.     *'  The  great 
object  of  the  present  bill,"  he  said,  "  was  a  renunciation  of  the 
exercise  of  taxation,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  ques- 
tion of  right ;    it  preserved  the  power  of  levying   duties   for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  but  the  money  so  raised  was  to 
be   at  the  disposal  of  the  several   general   assemblies.     The 
tea  duty  of  1767  was  to  be  repealed,  and  a  general  amnesty 
granted."     His  speech,  on  this  occasion,  "  embraced  every  con-  Hii  fpeech 
aideration  of  justice  and  expediency,  deliortatory  of  war,  and  ®"  '^  ^^ 
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recommendatory  of  peace." — "  It  is  impolitic,"  said  he,  "  to 
provoke  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  colonies  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitution  of  Britain,  that  any  subject  should  be 
taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  representatives.  Such,  from  a  con- 
currence of  causes,  is  the  disposition  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
will  resist  whatever  they  conceive  to  be  oppression.  If  recourse 
be  had  to  the  sword,  the  conquest  of  America,  at  such  a  distance, 
in  a  country  so  intersected  by  rivers,  entangled  by  woods,  and 
fortified  by  mountains,  its  inhabitants  inspired  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Should  it  be  at 
all  possible,  it  must  be  with  an  immense  effusion  of  blood  and 
treasure,  after  America  is  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  afford 
any  indemnification.  Our  European  rivals  will  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intestine  dissentions,  and  we  shall  be  involved  in  a 
general  war."  From  the  petition  of  the  Congress,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Penn,  and  many  others,  he  inferred  that  the  bill  would 
satisfy  America.  This  plan  of  conciliation,  though  less  unfa- 
vourably received  than  any  previous  one,  was  not  adopted.^ 

Mr.  Luttrel,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  on  Ameri- 
can afiairs,  having  traced  the  British  government  back  to  its  first 
principle,  and  shown  that  it  was  always  of  a  popular  character, 
concluded,  by  wishing  the  house  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  due 
weight  to  a  conclusive  remark  of  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  where  he  is  descanting 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  the  sceptre  in  the 
hands  of  king  William,  and  eventually  brought  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover  to  be  guardians  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
assertors  of  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  all  the  subjects 
throughout  the  British  monarchy :  "  No  practical  systems  of  law 
are  so  perfect,  as  to  point  out  beforehand  those  eccentric  remedies, 
which  national  emergency  will  dictate  and  justify."  Mr.  Luttrel 
moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  "  humbly  requesting  that 
he  will  authorize  the  commissioners  nominated  to  act  in  America, 
to  receive  proposals  for  conciliation  from  any  general  convention, 
congress,  or  other  collective  body,  that  shall  be  found  to  convey 
the  sentiments  of  one  or  more  of  the  several  continental  colonies, 
suspending  all  inquiry  into  the  legal  or  illegal  forms  under^which 
such  colony  or  colonies  may  be  disposed  to  treat ;  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  reconcile 
the  honour  and  permanent  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
requisitions  of  his  majesty's  subjects."  The  motion  passed  in 
the  negative.^ 
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Od  the  subject  of  an  addfess  to  bis  majesty,  in  tbe  house  of    1775. 
lords,  the  duke  of  Grafton  said,  be  bad  a  proposition  which,  with   v^ps^-*^ 
their  lordships  leave,  he  would  submit  to  tiic  house.     He  knew  Duke  of 
it  could  not  originate  with  their  lordships,  as  it  must  come  through  ^'*"^* 
the  other  house,  because  it  would  affect  the  revenue.     Perhaps, 
says  his  Grace,  it  will  not  gain  your  approbation  entirely  tiiis 
night ;  but  believe  me,  you  will  like  it  better  to-morrow,  and  full 
better  in  three  days  hence.     It  will  daily  grow  in  your  esteem. 
In  a  fortnight,  I  promise  you,  it  will  have  more  friends,  until  at 
length  it  will  gain  universal  assent  and  approbation.     Tbe  propo- 
sition is  only  this ;  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  act,  I 
thbk  there  are  thirteen,  wtiich  has  been  passed  in  diis  country 
since  the  year  1763,  relative  to  America. 

Lord  Lyttelton  condemned  in  tbe  most  marked  and  expres-  LordLyttsl- 
si?e  language  the  measures  of  administration.     He  totally  dis-  ^'^ 

B proved  the  address,  and  the  measures  recommended  in  it. 
Q  said  matters  were  now  entirely  altered.  Boston  was  turned 
into  an  hospital,  where  more  died  of  famine  and  want  of  care, 
than  by  tlie  sword.  We  probably  had  not  a  single  foot  of  land 
in  our  possession  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  expense 
and  hazard  of  reducing  it,  the  litde  dependence  there  was  to  be 
placed  on  men,  who  had  been  misled  themselves,  or  purposely 
misled  others,  operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  diat  he  could 
DO  longer  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to  such  measures, 
accompanied  by  such  circumstances;  and  consequently  must 
unite  in  opinion  with  the  noble  duke,  in  wishing  that  all  the  acts 
respecung  America,  passed  since  tlie  year  1763,  might  be  re- 
pealed, as  a  ground  for  conciliation,  a  full  restoration  of  die  public 
tranquillity,  and  return  of  America  to  her  wonted  obedience,  and 
subordinate  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 

The  bishop  of  Peterborough  was  constrained  to  withhold  his  BUhop  of 
consent  from  the  address.     It  appeared  to  me,  in  the  last  session,  Pci«|^ 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  such  as  I  thought  best  capable  '^"^ 
to  form  a  judgment  what  were  the  most  probable  means  to  effect 
a  lasting  re-union  with  the  colonics,  that  even  a  show  of  perse- 
verance to  support  the  authority  of  the  legislature  would  intimidate 
tbe  factious  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity.     Experience  has 
now  convinced  me  that  a  mistaken  judgment  upon  this  point  was 
formed  by  the  friends  of  adniinistralion,  both  here  and  in  America. 
The  declaradon  of  perseverance  went  forth,  and  though  backed 
by  10,000  men,  has  not  intimidated  a  single  colony.^ 

William  Penn,  late  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  by  W.  Penn 
congress  an  a2;ent  to  tiie  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  directions  J^^'^lo 
to  deliver  their  pethion  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  by  G.Britain. 
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1775.  bis  personal  influeDce  to  procure  its  favourable  reception*  At 
v^->,^.^w/  the  session  of  parliament  in  November,  governor  Johnstone,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  after  unsuccessful  caUs  for  information 
on  American  afiairs,  expressed  his  belief  that  administration  bad 
none.  A  remarkable  |>roof  of  this,  he  said,  was,  that  Mr.  Peon 
has  not,  since  his  arrival  from  the  veiy  city  where  the  congress 
has  twice  assembled  and  deliberated,  been  asked  a  single  ques- 
tion ;  not  even  when  he  presented  the  American  petition  to«the 
noble  lord,  who  is  secretary  of  state  for  that  department.^ 
Congress  A  petition  was  prepared  by  congress  in  September,  and  signed 
2jjl"^°  ^  by  the  president,  John  Hancock,  addressed  to  the  king  in  behalf  of 
the  colonists,  beseeching  the  interposition  of  his  royal  authority 
and  influence  to  procure  them  relief  from  their  afflicting  fears 
and  jealousies,  excited  by  the  measures  pursued  by  his  ministers, 
and  submitting  to  his  majesty's  consideration,  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  for  him  to  be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode  by 
which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne 
may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  measures  be  taken  for  preventing  the 
furtlier  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
such  statutes  as  more  immediately  distress  any  of  his  majesty's 
colonies,  be  repealed.  "  Attached  to  your  majesty's  |)ersont 
family,  and  gSvernment,"  say  the  congress,  "  with  all  the  devo- 
tion that  principle  and  affection  can  inspire,  connected  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  societies,  and  depbr- 
ing  every  event  that  tends  in  any  degree  to  weaken  them,  we 
solemnly  assure  your  majesty  that  we  not  only  most  ardendy 
desire  the  former  harmony  between  her  and  these  colonies  may 
be  restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  between  tbem 
upon  so  Grm  a  basis,  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings,  uninterrupted 
by  any  future  dissentions,  to  succeeding  generations  in  both 
Petition  Countries."  This  petition  was  read  in  parliament  on  the  7th  erf 
ITainent^*'^'  December,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  founded  upon  it 

several  petitions  for  pacification  ;  but  they  were  all  negatived. 

Peiitionand      The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  a  petition  and 

memorial     memorial  of  the  freeholders  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 

Icoiiar      general  assembly,  to  the  king  and  parliament.     Among  many 

things  proposed  and  reqtiested  for  the  melioration  of  ths  state  <rf 

the  province,  they  humbly  offer  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  6ttest 

tax  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  would  be  a  duty  of  so  much 

per  cent,  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  this  province,  not 

being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  except 

the  article  of  bay  salt ;  and  finally,  most  humbly  request  that  the 

assembly  of  this  province  may  be  called  together  annually,  and 
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that  DO  governor  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  them     1775. 
when  he  shall  be  informed  that  they  are  preparing  a  petition  to  n^-v<^^ 
our  gracious  king  and  pariiament  of  Great  Britain.     On  motioD  Actofptr- 
rf  lord  North,  the  proposition  contained  in  the  address,  petition,  ^^'"•^ 
and  memorial,  of  granting  lo  his  majesty  in  perpetuity,  a  duty  of 
poundage  ad  valorem^  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  the 
said  province,  not  being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe  and  America  (bay  salt  excepted),  the  said  duty  to  be 
trader  the  disposition  of  parliament,  is  fit  to  be  accepted ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  said  duty  shall  be  eight  pounds  per  cent,  upon 
all  such  commodities.^ 

Captain  Wallace,  commanding  a  king's  ship  with  other  armed  Capctin 
vessels,  gready  harassed  the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island.     On  J^jJJjJJ 
the  7th  of  October  he  came  from  Newport  into  Bristol  harbour  R.  iiiand ; 
with  several  ships  of  war,  and  several  armed  tenders  and  trans- 
ports, made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  did  «tuckt 
great  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  and  churches.     Within  an  ^'^'^^'^ 
hour,  120  cannon  were  fired  upon  the  defenceless  town.     Some 
houses  were  set  on  fire ;  and  toe  inhabitants,  among  whom  there 
bad  been  for  some  time  a  prevalent  sickness,  were  hurried  into 
the  streets  in  their  beds,  to  ^ve  them  from  the  flames.     Mr. 
Burt,  the  minister  of  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  the  sick,  having 
fled  from  his  bed  to  escape  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  house, 
was  found  dead  in  the  field,  the  morning  after  the  conflagration. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  captain  Wallace  landed  about  200  bant  Co* 
marines,  sailors,  and  negroes,  on  Conanicut,  and  burned  the  mnicaL 
bouses  and  bams  on  that  island. 

A  detachment  was  sent  from  the  army  in  Massachusetts,  under  Vigorout 
the  command  of  general  Lee,  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island.  ?*VJJ2°' 
The  assembly  of  that  colony  passed  an  act,  that  those  of  the  asttmbij. 
inhabitants,  who  should  hold  intelligence  with  the  British  minis- 
ters or  with  their  agents,  or  should  supply  the  armies  or  fleets 
with  arms  or  military  stores,  or  should  serve  as  pilots  to  the 
English  ships,  should  incur  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.     The  estates  of  some  persons,  whom  they  declared 
enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  they  pronounced  to  be  con- 
fiscated.    The  assembly  emitted  £20,000  sterling  in  bills  of 
credit.    These  decisive  measures,  with  the  presence  of  general 
Lee,  restored  the  tranquillity  of  that  colony. 

A  speech  was  prepared  in  congress  3  July,  to  the  Six  Confede-  Speech  of 
rate  Nations,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  5J°«g?"  ^ 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  from  the  Twelve  United  Colonies  convened  NaUonL 
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1775.  in  council  at  Philadelphia.  They  address  them  as  "  Brothers," 
wps^-^ita/  and  assign  to  them,  as  the  purpose  of  their  Talk,  "  that  you 
may  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  this  great  Council,  the  situa- 
tion of  our  civil  constitution,  and  our  disposition  towards  you, 
our  Indian  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies.''  After 
a  recital  of  the  history  of  the  emigration  of  their  fathers  from 
England,  and  of  the  chartered  privileges  granted  by  their  king, 
they  proceed  to  tell  them  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counsellors 
of  king  George  and  the  Inhabitants  and  Colonies  of  America ; 
and  say,  it  is  a  family  quarrel  between  themselves  and  Old 
England ;  '^  you  Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it.  We  do'dt 
wish  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  king's  troops.  We 
desire  you  to  remain  at  home  and  not  join  either  side ;  but  keep 
the  hatchet  buried  deep."  They  say,  in  conclusion :  ^*  Let  us 
both  be  cautious  in  our  behaviour  towards  each  other  at  thb 
critical  state  of  afiairs.  This  Island  now  trembles,  the  wind 
whistles  from  almost  every  quarter  .  •  •  let  us  fortify  our  poinds 
and  shut  our  ear  against  false  rumours  ...  let  us  be  cautious 
what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless  spoken  by  wise  and  good  men. 
If  any  thing  disagreeable  should  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Sue  Nations,  to  woond 
our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek  measures  for  healing  t)ie 
breach.  From  the  present  situation  of  our  afi&irs,  we  ju^e  it 
wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small  Council-Fire  at  Al^y, 
where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  disclose  our  mindi 
more  fully  to  one  another."*  The  customary  belts  were  pre- 
sented. It  was  ordered,  that  a  similar  talk  be  prepared  for  the 
other  Indian  Nations ;  and  commissioners  for  Indian  afiairs  were 
appointed.^ 
These  In-  The  dcsirc  of  congTCss  to  maintain  the  Indians  in  neutrality 
induced  10  ^^  frustrated.  Towards  the  last  of  July,  colonel  Guy  Johnaoo, 
be  neutral,  intendant  general  of  the  king  for  Indian  afiairs,  accompanied  fay 
a  great  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  a^ 
espoaie  the  rived  at  Montreal,  and,  in  the  presence  of  general  Carletoo, 
cauM  of  the  Qflferej  tQ  support  the  cause  of  die  king.    This  was  the  orig^ 

of  the  Indian  war. 

Dr.  Church      In  October,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  was  detected  in  a  traiter- 

convicted     qus  Correspondence  with  the  British  in  Boston.     He  bad  sua- 

out  corret-'  twined  a  high  reputation  as  a  patriot,  was  at  this  time  a  member 

pondence.    of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  and  had  been 

appointed  surgeon  and  director  of  the  American  hospital.     He 

was  tried,  convicted,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  representa* 

tives ;  and  congress  afterwards  resolved,  that  he  be  closely  con- 
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fined  m  some  secure  jail  m  Coonecticuty  without  (he  use  of  pen,     1775. 
ink,  or  paper ;  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
Um,  except  b  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  the 


e  county.^ 

h  the  autumn  of  this  year,  governor  Gage  obtained  leave  to  G•B.G^l• 
repair  to  England ;  and  the  command  of  the  British  armv  de-  EgJL^ 
voived  on  Sir  William  Howe.    The  ofier  of  this  command  had  uHrsiTw. 
been  first  made  to  general  Oglethorpe,  his  senior  oflicer,  who  JJ^^ 
agreed  to  accept  the  appointment,  on  the  condition,  that  the  SiiUfb 
ministrj  would  authorize  tiim  to  assure  the  colonies  that  justice  *™7* 
ahocdd  be  done  them.    This  veteran  and  patriotic  general  de- 
clared at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  people  of  America 
well ;  that  they  never  would  be  subdued  by  arms ;  but  that  their 
obedience  would  be  ever  secured  by  doine  them  justice.* 

Peyton  Randolph  died  at  Philadelphia,   aged   52  years.'  Dettht. 
Josiah  Quincy  died  at  sea,  near  Cape  ^n,  on  his  return  from 
England,  aged  31  years.^ 


t  Gofdoo,  (Lond.  edit)  ii.  Lett  i.  Thacber't  Military  Joomal.  JBradfoid, 
llftM.  ii.  76.  Dr.  Church  beioji;  at  lei^eth  peimitted  to  depart  fiom  the  country, 
be  embarked  with  hit  family  for  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  TCMel  foundered  at 
aea,  and  aU  were  loet 

a  General  authorities  for  thisyear :  Gordon,  Hist  U.  States ;  Ramsay,  Amer. 
Reyohition,  i  c  6 — 8,  ReToL  S.  Carolina,  c.  2 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Annual 
Bolster;  Remembrancer ;  Parliamentary  Register ;  Stedman,  Hist  Amer.  War, 
t  c.  1,  4;  BlarshaO,  life  of  Washington,  i.  c.  a--6 ;  Adams,  Hist  N.  England, 
e.  28—26 ;  Biadfbrd,  Hist  Massachusetts,  toL  2 ;  Pres.  Stiles,  MSSTand 
lfoidtiie*s  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 

a  Mr.  Randolph  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  which  colony  he  was  attorney  general 
as  early  as  1756.  In  1766  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  buigesses, 
aod  in  1772,  a  member  of  the  committee  or  correspondence.  In  1774  he  was 
dMMwn  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia;  and 
was  dbeted  its  president  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  second  con- 
gieas  In  1776 ;  but  being  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Hancock  was 
dioeen  his  successor.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  but  died  suddenly  of 
an  apoplexy  on  the  22d  of  October. 

4  Mr.  Quincy  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  <'  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country 
wMdi  be  was  not  permitted  to  reach.  He  expired,  not  as,  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, did  his  friend  and  co-patriot,  Warren,  in  battle,  on  a  field  ever  memorable 
ttid  ever  xlorious;  but  in  solitude,  amidst  sufierin^,  without  associate,  and 
without  wSness ;  yet  breathing  forth  a  dvinj^  wish  for  his  country,  desiring  to 
Sve  onW  to  perform  towards  her  a  last  and  signal  service." — A  few  hours  after 
'  his  death,  the  Aip,  with  his  lifeless  remains,  entered  the  harbour  of  Gloucester. 
at  Cape  Ann.  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.  348.  Mr.  Quincy  was  the  son  of 
Joriah  Quincy,  a  merchant  in  Boston,  who,  having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
retired  to  Braintree,  the  seat  of  hu  ancestors.  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1763.  fie  was  the 
erandson  of  Edmund  Quincy,  agent  at  London,  who  died  there  in  1788.  See 
that  year.  It  has  been  observed,  "  that  the  Quincys  have  been  friends  to 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people  from  the  most  ancient  times.  T^lien  the 
English  barons  made  that  noble  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
that  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Charti,  Sieur  de  Quincy  was  one  of 
them."  The  late  president  Adams  told  me,  ho  had  seen  the  original  Magna 
Charta,  with  the  signature  of  Sieur  de  Quincy,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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1776.  At  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  we  are  presented  with  a 
train  of  mteresting  and  instrucdve  reflections.  The  contempla- 
tive will  meditate  upon  the  impotency  of  human  passions  and 
counsels,  when  opposed  to  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  to 
the  uncontroUable  counsels  of  Heaven.^  At  the  opening  of  the 
year,  lord  Chatham,  among  other  British  patriots  and  statesmen, 
had  faithfully  declared  the  magnitude  of  the  American  contro- 
versy, and  predicted  its  issue.  *'  He  enlarged  upon  the  dangerous 
and  ruinous  events  that  were  coming  upon  the  nation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  dispute,  and  the  measures  already  begun 
and  now  carr}ring  on  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  I  know,"  said 
he,  "  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  has  advised  his  majesQr  to 
these  measures;  every  one  shrinks  from  the  charge.  But 
somebody  has  advised  his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  his 
majesty  continues  to  hear  such  evil  counsellors,  his  majesty  will 
be  undone.  His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  croven,  but,  the 
American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing. — ^The 
very  first  drop  of  blood  will  make  a  wound,  that  will  not  easily 
be  skinned  over.  Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it."  The 
ministers  persisted  in  their  measures.  Blood  was  soon  shed, 
and  the  wound  was  never  healed.     The  jewel  was  lost.^ 

1  An  excellent  Sennon  upon  this  subject,  entitled,  "  The  Dominion  of  Proyi- 
dence  over  the  Passions  of  Men"  (from  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10. )>  was  preached  bj 
President  Withetspoon  at  Princeton  on  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  day  of  m 
General  Fast  appointed  by  Congress  through  the  United  Colonies. 

9  At  a  crisis  like  this,  upright  statesmen  and  a  virtuous  people  will  inquiiey 
what  is  the  power  of  the  government,  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  sub- 
jects. «  The  question  wiU  be  asked  in  this  matter  of  prerogative.  But  who  shatt 
be  Judge  when  this  power  is  made  a  right  use  of?  I  answer,"  sa3rs  Blr.  Locte : 
"  There  can  be  no  judge  on  earth;  as  there  can  be  none  between  the  lef^sb- 
tive  and  the  people,  should  either  tiie  executive,  or  the  legislative,  when  they 
have  got  the  power  in  their  hands,  design,  or  go  about  to  enslave  or  destroy 
them.  The  people  have  no  other  remedy  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
they  have  no  judge  on  earth,  but  to  appecU  to  heaven :  for  the  rulers,  in  such 
attempts,  exercising  a  power  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands  (who  can 
never  be  supposed  to  consent  that  any  body  should  rule  over  them  for  their 
harm),  do  that  which  they  have  not  a  right  to  do.  And  where  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  any  single  man,  is  deprived  oi  their  right,  or  is  under  the  exercise  of 
a  power  without  nght,  and  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they  have  a  liberty  to 
appeal  to  heaven,  whenever  they  judge  the  cause  of  sufficient  moment"  Lodn 
on  Government,  b.  2.  c  14.  The  people  of  the  united  American  colonies,  be- 
lieving this  to  be  their  case,  appealed  to  heaven. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  IN  1T76,  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  IN  1789. 


1776. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  begins  a  new  era  in  the  lodepead- 
Ustory  of  America.    The  measures  of  the  British  government  •nc«pio- 
accelerated  an  event,  which,  if  anticipated  and  wished  by  a  few  meMo^ 
of  the  colonists,  had  not  hitherto  been  generally  desired.     Inde-  of  the 
pendence  was  not  the  object  of  the  controversy,  on  the  part  of  ^^^ 
the  colonies,  but  constitutional  liberty.     Oppression,  by  demand- 
ing more  than  is  due,  loses  the  benefit  of  legal  claims.     During 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  ultimate  plan  for  reducing  the 
colonies  was  fixed.     The  Americans  were  declared  out  of  the 
royal  protection,  and   17,000  foreign  mercenaries  were  to  be 
employed  to  aid  in  their  subjugation.    The  British  king  had 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  count  of  Hanau,  princes  of  Germany, 
for  that  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  America.^     On  the 

1  Exclusive  of  those  already  m  America,  it  was  determined  to  send  over  up* 
wards  of  42,000  men,  of  regidar  troops;  25,000  English,  and  more  than  17,000 
Geiman.  When  to  diese  were  added  all  the  recruits  of  Canada,  the  corps  of 
American  loyalists  and  Indians,  it  was  hoped  there  would  be  a  total  of  55,000 
men ;  and  it  was  believed,  ibaXt  after  every  deduction,  and  in  any  event,  the 
army  would  exceed  40,000  effective  men ;  a  force,  thought  to  be  more  than 
mmdeni  to  subdue  all  Ameiica. 
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1776.  modon  of  lord  North,  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  the  measure  of  employing  foreign  auxiliaries 
was  reprobated  by  the  opposition  in  paruament ;  but  his  lordship's 
motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  house  of  lords 
this  measure  was  also  warmly  opposed.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  majesty,  pray- 
ing, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  countermana  the 
march  of  the  troops  of  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Brunswick;  and 
likewise  give  directions  for  an  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  America,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  happy 
and  permanent  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parts  of 
this  custracted  empire.  This  motion  the  duke  supported  with 
great  ability ;  but  the  bill,  with  a  motion  for  the  usual  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  a  request  that  the  measares 
proposed  should  be  approved,  passed  by  a  triumphant  majcu*ily. 
When  information  of  this  measure,  together  with  the  long's 
speech,  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  £e  rejection  of  the  late 
petidoa  of  congress,  reached  America,  it  decided  the  qiiestkn 
of  the  expediency  of  independence.  "  Protection  and  alleriaoce 
are  reciprocal,"  said  the  colonists,  **  and  the  refusal  of  the  first  b 
a  legal  ground  of  justification  for  withholding  the  last."  To 
declare  themselves  independent,  was  no  more  than  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  real  political  state  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
placed  them.  While  the  legality  of  this  measure  was  thus 
argued,  its  immediate  necessity  was  proved.  '^  If  Great  Britain 
cails  in  the  aid  of  strangers  to  crush  us,  we  must  seek  similar  aid 
for  our  own  preservation."  But  foreign  assistance  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  independent  states ;  else  the  colonists 
must  still  be  considered  as  subjects  carrying  on  war  against  their 
king,  and  rely  on  their  own  resources.  These  and  similar  rea- 
sonings were  enforced  by  powerful  addresses  to  the  pasaons. 
A  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Common  Sense,  written  by 
Thomas  Paine,  produced  great  effect.  While  it  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  the  advantages,  and  the  practicability  of  independ- 
ence, it  treated  kingly  government  widi  opprobrium,  and  heredi- 
tary succession  with  ridicule.  The  change  of  the  public  mmd, 
on  this  occasion,  is  witliout  a  parallel.  "  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  nearly  three  millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects,  to  the  natred  and  resentment  of 
enemies." 
Motion  for  On  the  7th  of  June,  a  motion  was  made  in  congress,  by 
independ-  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  for  declaring  the  cotenies  firee 
^'^^  and  independent.     This   motion  caused  very  interesUng  and 

animated  debates,  and  gave  great  scope  to  genius  and  eloquence. 
John  Adams  and  John  Dickinson,  who  took  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  the  first  for  independence,  and  the  other  against  it,  were 
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preemineDtly  disdnguisbed.    After  a  full  discussion,  the  measure     1776. 
was  approved  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     The  Declaration  of  s^-v^<^ 
Independence,  having  briefly  stated  the  rights  of  men,  recites  July  ^ 
the  *'  injuries  and  usurpations  of  the  present  king  of  Great  ]^^*^ 
Britain  y^  takes  notice  oi  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  colonies,  dared. 
in.  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  (or  redress,  which  had  been 
*' answered  only  by  repeated  injury;'^  and  concludes  in  these 
energetic  words :   "  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Inde-     • 
PENDENT  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  states  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
ought  to  do.     And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  oi  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour." 

In  consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  the  colonists  from  the  OntlMic- 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  failure  of  their  humble  petitions  for  J^*"^?"^" 
redress  of  grievances  and  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the  g^ 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  against  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  powers  of  government  should  be  exerted  under 
die  authority  of  the  people  of  these  colonies.  Congress,  15  May, 
resolved,  **  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government 
sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  their  affiiirs  hath  been  ah*eady 
established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  iKdety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  colonial 
general."    The  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies  acted  goTenn 
upcm  thb  recommendation  ;  and  colonial  governments  were  gen-  ^^2[!j 
erally  established. 

General  Washington,  on  his  first  arrival  in  camp,  had  found  state  of  the 
**  the  materials  for  a  good  army ;"  but  they  were  in  the  crudest  ^""^^^7*5 
state.     The  troops  having  been  raised  by  the  different  colonial  and  the  be- 
governments,  no  uniformity  existed  among  the  regiments.     Ani-  ginning  of 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  that  very  liberty,  for  which  they  were    ^'^ 

!>reparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  they  neither 
bit  the  inclination,  nor  realized  the  importance,  of  subjection  to 
military  rules,    lie  diffictdty  of  establishing  subordination  was 
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1776.  greatly  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  enlistmentSi 
some  of  which  were  to  expire  in  November,  and  none  to  continue 
longer  than  December.  The  general  soon  made  the  alarming 
discovery,  that  there  was  not  more  powder  than  sufficient  to 
furnish  each  man  with  nine  cartridges.  Although  by  great  ad- 
dress  this  dangerous  deficiency  was  concealed  from  the  enemy ; 
yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which  was  very  considerable,  could 
not  be  kept  secret.  The  army  was  in  such  need  of  tents,  as  to  be 
unavoidably  lodged  in  barracks ;  a  circumstance  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  sudden  movements,  to  health,  and  discipline.  There 
was  no  commissary  general,  and  therefore  no  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  obtaining  provisions.  A  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  non  importation  agreements.  There 
was  a  total  want  of  engineers ;  and  an  extreme  deficiency  of 
working  tools.  The  general,  happily  qualified  at  once  to  meet 
difficulties,  and  to  remove  them,  took  immedi{|te  care  to  organize 
the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  service,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these  objects,  he 
considered  the  reenlistment  of  the  army  the  most  interesting. 
To  this  essential  object  he  had  early  solicited  the  attention  (A 
congress ;  assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  an  army  that  should 
stand  by  him  until  the  conclusion  of  their  enterprise.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  with  directions  to  repair  to  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  there  to  consult  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
with  the  chief  magistrates  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  "  on  the  roost 
eflfectual  method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  con- 
tinental army."  Congress  at  length  resolved  to  raise  a  standins 
army  to  consist  of  about  75,000  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  oT 
three  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  88  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities.^  Recruiting  orders  were  accordingly  issued ; 
but  the  progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  public  exigencies.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  when 
all  the  old  troops,  not  engaged  on  the  new  establishments,  were 
disbanded,  there  had  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  no 
more  than  9650  men.     An  earnest  recommendation  of  general 


1  They  were  to  be  raised  io  Uie  following  proportion  : 

Battalions. 

Battalions. 

In  New  Hampshire    .    8 

In  N.  Carolina 

.     .     9 

Massachusetts  .    .15 

New  York  . 

.     .     4 

Rhode  Island    .    .    2 

New  Jersey 

.     .     4 

Connecticut      .    .    8 

Pennsylvania 

.     .  12 

Delaware      ...    1 

S.  Carolina 

.     .    6 

Maryland      ...    8 

Georgia 

.     .    1 

Virginia    ....  15 
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WasbinetOD  to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  1776. 
acceded  to  until  late  in  January ;  but  during  the  winter  the  num-  v^-v^^ 
bers  of  new  recruits  were  considerably  augmented.  *'The 
history  of  this  winter  campaign,"  says  the  biographer  of  Wash- 
iogtoo,  **  is  a  history  of  continuing  and  successive  struggles  on 
the  part  of  the  American  general,  under  the  vexations  and  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  perraa- 
oeot  troops,  on  a  person  in  an  uncommon  degree  solicitous  to 
prove  himself  by  some  grand  and  useful  achievement,  worthy  of 
die  high  station  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country  had  called 
him." 

Hitherto  the  general  had  found  employment  enough  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  encampment.  *^  It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory perhaps,"  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  congress,  *'  to  furnish  a 
case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the 
coemy  for  six  months  togetiier  without  ammunition^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that 
distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  than 
ever  was  attempted.^'  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  so  inactive  a 
service,  he  had  for  some  time  been  contemplating  an  attack  on 
Boston,  as  soon  as  be  could  be  justiBed  in  attempting  the  execti- 
tioD  of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiendy  firm  to 
bear  the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  make  tliat  attempt ;  but  a 
council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being  almost  unani- 
osous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

The  e&ctive  regular  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted 
to  upward  of  14,000  men ;  in  addition  to  which  the  commander 
ID  cnief  called  out  about  6000  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts. 
With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  gready  to  annoy 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.     By  taking 
this  position,  from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to 
drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  during 
which  he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  side  with  4000 
chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.     To  conceal  his 
design,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  and  lines  of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding 
nights.     On  the  night  of  the  4tb,  immediately  after  the  firing 
began,  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  general  AmericaM 
Thomas,  passing  from  Roxbury,  took  silent  possession  of  Dor-  t^Jionof 
Chester  heights.    The  ground  was  ahnost  impenetrably  hard,  Dorcheit«r 
but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,  **«***■• 
their  works  were  so  far  advanced  by  morning,  as  to  cover  them 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.     When  the 
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British  after  day  break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag- 
nified to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed 
their  astonishment.  Some  of  their  officers  afterward  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  expedition  with  which  they  were  thrown  up,  with 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  recalled  to  their  minds 
those  wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible  agency, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  Eastern  romances.^  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the 
alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  that  very 
evening  of  five  regiments  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  on 
the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports  fell 
down  m  the  evening  toward  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amount- 
ing to  about  2000  men ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  the  design  absolutely  impracticable. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed 
before  that  measure  was  efiected.  Meanwhile  the  AmeiicaDS 
strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breastwork,  that  had 
been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester 
peninsula,  whidh  perfectly  commanded  Boston  neck,  and  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe.  By  four  in 
the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans,  who  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  tea 
all  of  them  were  under  sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  general 
Washington  marched  triumphantly  into  Boston,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer.^ 
May  5.  General  Arnold,  under  all  his  discouragements,  continued  the 

Quebec  *  ^^  blockade  of  Quebec ;  but  at  length  in  a  council  of  war  it  was 
raised.        Unanimously  determined,  that  the  troops  were  in  no  condition  to 
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9  The  number  of  the  British  who  evacuated  Boston,  exclusive  of  the  staff, 
was  7575 ;  and  the  addition  of  the  marines  and  sailors  is  supposed  to  have  ran- 
dered  Howe  10,000  strong.  They  left  their  barracks  standing,  and  a  number  <tf 
pieces  of  cannon  spiked,  4  large  iron  sea  mortars,  and  stores,  to  the  value  <tf 
£30,000.  They  demolished  the  castle,  and  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of  the 
cannon. — ^A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  remained  in  towB 
during  its  possession  by  the  British.  General  Gaee,  soon  after  the  battle  <tf 
Lexington,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  Uiat,  on  the  inhabitants  lodg^ 
hig  their  arms  in  Fanueil  Hall,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of 
the  select  men,  all  such  inhabitants,  as  were  inclined,  might  depart  from  the 
town,  with  then:  families  and  effects.  In  five  days  after  the  ratincation  of  this 
agreement,  the  inhabitants  had  lodged  1778  fire  arms,  684  pistols,  278  bayonets, 
and  88  blunderbusses.  The  agreement  was  well  observed  at  first,  but  obstrae- 
tions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  completion ;  and  it  is  alleged  against  eenenl 
Gage,  that  "  contraiy  to  good  faith  he  detained  many,  though  faii^  entiUed  bf 
agreement  to  go  out,  and  when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  otheis,  he  wo«H 
not  allow  them  to  remove  their  fiunilies  and  effects.*^ 
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risk  an  assault,  and  the  army  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible     1776. 
position.    The  Canadians  at  this  juncture  receiving  considerable   s^-v^*^/ 
re-enferceroents,   the  Americans  were  compelled  to  relinquish  CuMda 
one  post  after  another,  and  by  the  18ih  of  June  they  had  evacu-  •^^•^^"■••^ 
aled  Canada.^ 

Beside  the  relief  of  Quebec  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the  Objector 
Briush,  in  the  projected  campaign  for  this  year,  proposed  two  j!J|^^"-^**' 
objects ;  one  was,  to  make  a  strong  impression  od  some  of  the 
southern  colonies ;  the  other,  and  die  principal,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  York.  The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  respected  the  southern  colonies,  was  committed  to  general 
Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  who,  having  formed  a  junctKHi 
at  Cape  Fear,  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
lown.  For  that  place  they  accordingly  sailed,  with  2800  land 
ferces;  and,  crossing  Charlestown  bar  on  the  4th  of  June, 
anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.  Every  ez« 
ertion  had  been  previously  made  to  put  the  colony,  and  especially 
its  capital,  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Works  had  been  erected 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles  below  Charles- 
town  toward  the  sea,  and  so  near  the  channel,  as  to  be  a  conve- 
nient post  for  annoying  ships  when  approaching  the  town.  The 
militia  of  the  country  now  repaired  in  great  numbers  io  Charles- 
town  ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  major  general  Lee,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  to  the  immediate  command  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  southern  department,  arrived  with  the  regular  troops 
of  the  northern  colonies.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker  Atttck  of 
attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  two  60  gun  ships,  ^^j^*** 
four  frigates  of  28  guns,  the  Sphynx  of  20  guns,  the  Friendship  vnn*s 
armed  vessel  of  22  guns,  and  the  Ranger  sloop  and  Thunder  i«i«»l. 
bomb,  each  of  8  guns.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  26  cannon, 
with  which  the  garrison,  consisting  of  375  regulars  and  a  few 
militia,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Moultrie,  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  The  attack  commenced  between  ten  and  eleven 
m  the  nioming,  and  was  continued  upward  of  ten  hours.  The 
flag  staff  of  Sie  fort  being  shot  away  very  early  in  the  action, 
sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  took  up  the  flag, 
and,  regardless  of  the  incessant  firing  of  the  shipping,  mounted 
and  placed  it  on  the  rampart.^  Three  of  the  ships,  advancing 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  attack  the  western  wing  ot  the  fort,  be- 

1  A  small  force,  which  arrived  at  Qaehec  in  May,  was  followed  hy  several 
British  regiments,  togeUier  witfi  ^e  Briinswick  troops,  in  such  a  rapid  success- 
lion,  that  In  a  few  weelu  Uie  whole  were  estimated  at  18,000  men. 

9  Garden's  Anecdotes.  Governor  Rutledge  presented  sergeant  Jasper  with  a 
■word,  and  offered  him  a  commission ;  the  first  he  gratefully  accepted,  but  the 
list  he  modestly  declined.— South  Carolina  had  assumed  a  government  of  its 
own,  and  chosen  John  Rutledge  its  chief  magbtrate,  under  Uie  tiUe  of  Prett- 
dtni. 
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1776.     came  eotangled  with  a  shoal ;  to  which  providential  incident  the 

N^^v*^^  preservation  of  the  garrison  is  ascribed.     At  half  past  nine,  the 

BriUsh  re-    firing  on  both  sides  ceased ;  and  soon  after  the  ships  slipped 

pulsed.        ^g*^  cables.     In  this  action,  the  deliberate  and  well  directed  fire 

of  the  garrison  exceedingly  shattered  the  ships ;  and  the  killed 

and  wounded  on  board  exceeded  200  men.     The  loss  of!  the 

garrison  was  only  10  men  killed  and  22  wounded.     Tboudi 

many  thousand  shot  were  fired  from  the  shipping,  yet  the  worn 

were  but  litde  damaged.     The  fort  beins  built  of  palmetto,  a 

tree  indigenous  to  Carolina,  of  a  remarkably  spongy  nature,  the 

shot  which  struck  it  were  merely  buried  in  the  wood,  without 

shivering  it.     Hardly  a  hut  or  a  tree  on  the  island  escaped. 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  dven  to  general  Liee,  and  to 

colonek  Thomson  and  Moultrie,  lor  their  good  conduct  on  this 

Fort  Moui-^  memorable  day ;  and  the  fort,  in  compliment  to  the  commanding 

trie.  officer,  was  from  that  time  called  Fort  Moultrie. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  general  Washington,  that  the  central 

situation  of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advantages  attending 

the  possession  of  that  city,  would  render  its  reduction  an  object 

of  the  first  importance  to  the  British.     Under  this  impression, 

before  the  enemy  evacuated  Boston  he  had  detached  general 

LfCe  from  Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  York  into  a 

April  14      posture  of  defence.     Soon  after  the  evacuation,  he  followed, 

Gen.  Wash-  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  New  York,  where  the  greater  part 

merat'     ^^  ^^^  troops  rendezvoused.     A  part  of  the  residue  was  left  in 

N.York.      Massachusetts;    and   about  2000  or   3000  were  ordered  to 

Canada. 

CongrcM         At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  congress  instituted  a  flying 

a°flyirg^'     camp,   to  consist  of  an   intermediate  corps,   between  regular 

camp,  and    soldicrs  and  militia  ;  and  called  for  1 0,000  men  from  the  states 

«ate8°foJ***  ^f  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  consunt 

meD.  service  to.  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  December;   and  for 

1 3,800  of  the  common  militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut! 

New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Lord  Howe       The  command  of  the  British  force,  destined  to  operate  against 

^  Howe    ^®^  York,  was  given  to  admiral  lord  Howe,  and  his  brother.  Sir 

arriTe  at      William ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  military  powers,  were  appoint- 

^.  York,     ed  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies.     Creneral 

Howe,  after  waiting  two  mondis  at  Halifax  for  his  brother  and 

the  expected  re-enforcements  from  England,  sailed  with  the 

force  which   he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston ;  and, 

directing  his  course  toward  New  York,  arrived  on  the  26th.  of 

June  off  Sandy  Hook.     Admiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the 

re-enforcement  from  England,  arrived  at  Halifax  soon  after  his 

brother's  departure ;  and,  without  dropping  anchor,  followed  and 

joined  him  on  the  12th  of  July  at  Staten  Island.    General  Clintoo 
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arrhred  there  about  the  same  time,  with  the  troops  brought  back     1T76. 
firom  the  expedition  of  Charlestowui  South  Carolina ;  commo-  s^-s^^i^ 
dore  Hothain  also  appeared  there,  with  the  re-enforcement  under 
bis  escort;  and  in  a  short  time  the  army  amounted  to  about 
34,000  men,  English,  Hessians,  and  Waldeckers.^ 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military 
operations,  attempted  to  efiect  a  reunion  between  the  cokniies 
and  Great  Britain.  Lord  Howe  announced  his  paci6c  powers  ofler  pro- 
to  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  several  colonies.  He  promised  pouUof 
pardon  to  all  who,  in  die  late  times,  had  deviated  from  their  '***^ 
allegiance,  on  condition  of  their  speedily  returning  to  their  duty ; 
and,  in  case  of  their  compliance,  encouraged  their  expectation  of 
the  future  favour  of  their  sovereign.  In  his  declaration  he  ob- 
served, *'  that  the  commissioners  were  authorized  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  declare  any  province,  colony,  county,  district,  or  town,  to 
be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  due  consideration  should 
be  bad  to  the  meritorious  services  of  any,  who  should  aid  or  assist 
in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  their  dutiful  representa- 
tions should  be  received,  pardons  granted,  and  suitable  en- 
couragement to  such  as  would  promote  the  measures  of  legal 
government  and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  purposes."  The  matter  and  the  form  of  these  pacifica- 
toiy  proposals  were  too  exceptionable,  to  be  for  a  moment  sen* 
ouriy  regarded. 

The  British  forces  waited  so  long  to  receive  accession  from 
Halifax,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe, 
that  the  month  of  August  was  far  advanced  before  they  were  in 
ft  condition  to  open  the  campaign.  The  6rst  and  second  divisions 
of  Grerman  troops,  under  general  Heister,  amoundng  to  about 
9000,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1 2th  of  August ;  and  100  of 
the  English  guards  joined  the  army  of  general  Howe.  The 
British  commanders,  havings  resolved  to  make  their  6rst  attempt 
CO  Long  Island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated  at  about  24,000  »%^ 
men,  at  Gravesend  Bay,  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows.  Tlie  tnny  In 
Americans,  to  the  amount  of  1 5,000,  under  major  general  Sulli-  >>  1^>H 
van,*  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between  Mill  Creek,  a  litUe  *^"^ 
above  red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of  East  river,  called  Whaalebc^ht 
Bay.  Here  they  had  erected  strong  forti6cations,  which  were 
separated  from  New  York  by  East  river,  at  the  distance  of  a 

1  Botti,  b.  7.  Several  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were  expected  to  ar- 
lire  thortly,  when  the  army  would  amount  to  the  number  of  86,000  warriors,  of 
tbe  best  troops  of  Europe.    lb. 

a  The  part  of  the  army  stationed  on  Long  Island,  was  originally  commanded 
bj  m^or  general  Greene ;  but  he,  being  taken  extremely  ill,  was  succeeded  by 
■^or  general  Sullivan.  This  officer  commanded  all  the  troops  without  tlie 
Baee ;  and  major  general  Putnam  took  command  at  Brooklyn,  the  camp  at  that 
place  being  re-enlorced  with  six  regiments. 
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1776.    mile.    A  line  of  iDtrenchment  from  the  Alill  Creek  eocbsed  a 

v^<v^<^/  large  space  of  ground,  od  which  stood  the  American  camp,  near 

the  village  of  Brooklyn.     This  line  was  secured  by  abbatb,  and 

flanked  by  strong  redoubts.     The  armies  were  separated  by  a 

range  of  hills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  intersect  the 

country  from  west  to  east,  terminating  on  the  east  near  Jamaica. 

Through  these  bilk  there  were  three  roads;  one  near  the 

Narrows,  a  second  on  the  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  on  the 

Bedford  road ;  and  these  were  the  only  passes  from  the  south 

side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  excepting  a  road  which 

led  to  Jamaica  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills.     General 

Putnam,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  general  Washington,  had 

detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  men  to  occupy  the  moodj 

hills  and  passes ;  but  in  the  performance  of  this  ser\ice  there 

appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  either  of  skill  or  of  vigilance. 

When  the  whole  British  army  was  landed,  the  Hessians,  under 

general  Heister,  composed  the  centre  at  Flatbush ;  major  genenl 

Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  coast; 

and  the  principal  army,  under  the  command  of  general  Clintoo, 

earl  Percy,  and  lord  Comwallis,  iurned  short  to  the  right,  and 

approached  the  opposite  coast  at  Fladand.     The  position  of  the 

Americans  having  been  reconnoitred.  Sir  William  Howe,  from 

the  intelligence  given  him,  determined  to  attempt  to  turn  their 

left  flank.     The  right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  of  a  stroM 

advanced  corps,  commanded  by  general  Clinton  and  supported 

by  the  brigades  under  lord  Percy,  began  at  nine  o'ck)ck  at  night 

on  the  26th  of  August  to  move  from  Flatland ;  and,  passing 

through  the  New  Lots,  arrived  on  the  road  that  crosses  the  bilk 

from  Bedford  to  Jamaica.     Having  taken  a  patrol,  they  seized 

Aug.  37.      the  pass,  without  alarming  the  Americans.     At  half  after  eight  io 

Lo"'*iS-     ^^^  morning,  the  British  troops,  having  passed  the  heights  and 

and?    '     reached  Bedford,  began  an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  American 

army.    In  the  centre,  general  De  Heister,  soon  after  day  light, 

had  begun  to  cannonade  the  troops,  which  occupied  the  direct 

road  to  Brooklyn,  and  which  were  commanded  by  general  Sul&- 

van  in  person.     As  soon  as  the  firing  toward  Bedford  was  beard, 

De  Heister  advanced  and  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Americans, 

who,  after  a  warm  engagement,  were  routed  and  driven  into  the 

woods.     The  firing  toward  Bedford  giving  them  the  alarming 

notice  that  the  British  had  turned  their  left  flank,  and  were 

getting  completely  into  their  rear,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  to 

the  camp.     The  sudden  rout  of  this  party  enabled  De  Heister 

to  detach  a  part  of  his  force  against  those  who  were  engaged 

near  Bedford.     There  also  the  Americans  were  broken  and 

driven  into  the  woods ;  and  the  front  of  the  Briush  column,  led 

by  general  Clinton,  contmuing  to  move  forward,  intercepted  and 
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engaged  those  whom  De  Heister  had  routed,  and  drove  diem  1776. 
back  into  the  woods.  There  they  ag^in  met  the  Hessians,  who 
drove  them  back  on  the  British.  Thus  alternately  chased  and 
intercepted,  some  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  the 
lines  01  Brooklyn ;  several  saved  themselves  in  the  coverts  of 
the  woods ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  detachment  was  killed  or 
taken. 

The  left  column,  led  by  eeneral  Grant,  advancing  from  the 
Narrows  along  the  coast,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
from  the  principal  attack  on  the  right,  had  about  midnight  fallen 
in  with  lord  Stirling's  advanced  guard,  stationed  at  a  strong  pass, 
and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it.  As  they  were  slowly  re- 
tiring, they  were  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  about  break  of 
day  by  lord  Stirling,  who  had  been  directed,  with  the  two  nearest 
regiments,  to  meet  the  Briush  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Narrows.  Lord  Stirling  having  posted  his  men  advantageously, 
a  furious  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  which  continued 
several  hours.  The  6ring  toward  Brooklyn,  where  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  by  the  British,  giving  notice  to  lord  Stirling  that 
the  enemy  had  gained  his  rear,  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  retreat 
across  a  creek,  near  the  Yellow  Mills.  The  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  in  person  a  British  corps  under  lord  Cornwallisi 
atatbned  at  a  house  somewhat  above  the  place  where  he  pro- 
poaed  crossing  the  creek.  With  about  400  men,  drawn  out  of 
Smallwood's  regiment  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  very  spirited 
attack,  and  brought  up  this  small  corps  several  times  to  the 
ciiarge,  with  confident  expectation  of  dislodging  lord  Comwallis 
from  his  post ;  but,  the  force  in  his  front  increasing,  and  general 
Ghrant  now  advancing  on  his  rear,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  brave  men  prisoners  of  war.  This  bold  attempt, 
however,  gave  opportunity  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  to 
croas  the  creek,  and  effect  an  escap^.^ 

The  enemy  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines ;  and 
on  the  succeeding  night  broke  ground  within  600  yards  of  a 
redoubt  on  the  left.     In  this  critical  state  of  the  American  army 
00  Long  Island  ;  in  front  a  numerous  and  victorio^s  enemy  with 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  the  fleet  indicating  an  intention  to  .     ^^ 
force  a  passage  into  East  river  to  make  some  attempt  on  New  Amrican 
York ;  the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  heavy  rains,  fatigued  wmj  »- 
and  dispirited  ;  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  island  ;  ljsiJ^ 

1  The  \om  of  the  British  and  Hessians  is  stated  by  American  historians  at 
about  450 ;  Stedman  says,  « it  did  not  exceed  800  in  Idlled  and  wounded.*' 
Tbe  loss  of  the  Americans  was  not  admitted  by  general  Washington  to  exceed 
laOO  men,  "  but  in  this  estimate  he  could  only  have  included  the  regular  troope.** 
G^poeral  Howe  states  the  prisoneiv  to  have  been  1097,  among  whom  weie  major 
geneial  SuDivan,  and  brigadiers  lord  Stifling  and  Woodhull. 
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1776.    and  this  difficult  movement  was  effected  with  great  skill  tnd 
v^-v.-^^  judgment,  and  with  complete  success.^ 

Immediately  after  the  victory  on  Long  Island,  the  British 
made  dispositions  to  attack  New  York.  It  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether  that  place  were  defensible  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy ;  and  general  Washington  called  a  council  of  general 
officers  to  decide,  whether  it  should  be  evacuated  without  delay, 
or  longer  defended.  The  majority  of  the  council  advised  a 
middle  course  between  abandoning  the  town  and  concentrating 
their  whole  strength  for  its  defence.  By  the  plan  recommended, 
the  army  was  to  be  arranged  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which, 
consisting  of  5000  men,  was  to  remain  in  New  York  ;  another, 
amounting  to  9000,  was  to  be  stationed  at  King's  Bridge ;  and 
the  residue  of  the  army  was  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space, 
so  as  to  support  either  extreme.  The  unexpected  movements 
of  the  enemy  soon  induced  a  change  of  opinion ;  and  in  a  second 
council  it  was  determined  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  had  become 
not  only  prudent,  but  necessary,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  New 
York. 

Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  having  passed  up  North 
river  on  the  one  side  of  York  Island,  and  East  river  on  tne  other 
side,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  embarking  at  Long  Island  at  the  bead 
of  4000  men,  proceeded  through  Newtown  Bay,  crossed  East 
river,  and  landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  about 
three  miles  above  New  York.  Works  of  considerable  strength 
had  been  thrown  up  at  this  place,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops 
stationed  in  them,  who,  terrified  at  the  fire  of  die  ships,  fled 
precipitately  toward  their  main  body,  and  communicated  their 
panic  to  a  detachment  marching  to  their  support.  General 
VVashington,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  met  this  whole  party 
retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
them ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the  enemy, 
New  York  ^^^7  again  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Nothing  now  remained, 
evmcnated.    but  to  withdraw  the  few  remaining  troops  from  New  York,  and 


1  The  retreat  was  to  have  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  2Mi ; 
but  a  strone  northeast  wind  and  a  rapid  tide  caused  a  delay  of  several  houn.  In 
this  extremity,  Heaven  remarkably  favoured  the  fugitive  army.  A  southwast 
wind,  springing  up  at  eleven,  essentially  facilitated  its  passage  from  the  isbnd 
to  the  city ;  and  a  thick  fog,  hanging  over  Long  Island  from  about  two  in  thfr 
morning,  concealed  its  movements  trom  the  enemy,  who  were  so  near  that  At 
sound  of  their  pickaxes  and  shovels  was  heard.  In  about  half  an  hour  after» 
the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  enemy  were  seen  taking  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  General  Washington,  as  far  as  possible,  inspected  every  thing.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  until  the  troopt 
were  safely  across  East  river,  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  con* 
stanUy  on  horseback.  His  wisdom  and  vigilance,  with  the  inteipociiig.fiiToar  of 
Divine  Providence,  saved  the  anny  from  destruction. 
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Xb  secure  the  posts  on  the  heights.    The  retreat  firom  New  York     1776. 
was  effected  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  of  men ;  but  all  the  n.^-s^^^/ 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  baggage,  provisions, 
and  military  stores,  was  unavoidably  abandoned. 

The  enemy,  taking  possession  of  New  York,  stationed  a  few  Sept  is. 
troops  in  that  place ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  on  ^J^***!-^^ 
York  Island,  near  the  American  lines.  The  Americans  occupied  posMtsioa 
King's  Bridge,  both  sides  of  which  had  been  carefully  fortified  ;  o^^.  York, 
and  they  were  in  considerable  force  at  M'Gowan's  Pass,  and 
Morris's  Heights.  A  strong  detachment  was  also  posted  in  an 
btrenched  camp,  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem,  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  day  after  the  retreat  from  New 
York,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  the  general  ordered  colonel  Knowlton  with 
a  corps  of  rangers,  and  major  Leitch  with  three  companies  of  a 
Vii^nia  regiment,  to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by 
making  apparent  dispositions  to  attack  their  front.  The  plan 
succeeded.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  charged 
the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  principal  benefit  of  this  action  was  its  mfluence 
in  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  Major 
Leitch,  who  very  gallandy  led  on  the  detachment,  was  soon 
brought  off  the  ground,  mortally  wounded  ;  and  not  long  after- 
ward colonel  Knowlton  fell,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.     The  Americans  in  this  conflict  engaged  a  battalion  of 

S;ht  infantry,  another  of  Highlanders,  and  tliree  companies  of 
essian  riflemen ;  and  lost  about  50  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  number.^ 

The  armies  did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  Island. 
The  British  frigates  having  passed  up  North  river  under  a  fire 
fipom  Fort  Washington  and  the  post  opposite  to  it  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  general  Howe  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  flat 
bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound, 
landed  at  Frog's  Neck.  The  object  of  the  British  general  was, 
either  to  force  Washington  out  oi  his  present  lines,  or  to  inclos9 
him  in  them.  Aware  of  his  design,  general  Washington  moved 
a  part  of  his  troops  from  York  island  to  join  those  at  King's 
Bridge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun-  oct.  le. 
oil  of  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacuating  and 
retreaung  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington, 
for  the  defence  of  which  nearly  3000  men  were  assigned. 

1  Colonel  Knowlton  distinguiahed  himself  at  the  batUe  of  Bunker  HiU.  He 
was  of  Ashford  in  Connecticut.  General  Washington,  in  his  Orders  the  day 
after  he  fen,  styled  him  **  the  gallant  and  brave  colonel  Knowlton,  who  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  any  country.*' 

VOL.  II.  32 
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Oct  28. 
Battle  of 
White 
Plains. 


1776.  The  royal  army,  after  a  halt  of  six  days,  advancing  from 
Frog's  Neck  near  to  New  Rochelle,  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  on  their  march  by  a  party  of  Americans  that  general  Lee 
had  posted  behind  a  wall.  Three  days  afterward,  general  Howe 
moved  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains,  where  he 
received  a  large  re-enforcement.  General  Washmgton,  while 
retreating  from  New  York  Island,  in  order  to  secure  the  march 
of  those  who  were  behind,  made  a  front  toward  the  British,  from 
East  Chester  almost  to  White  Plains  ;  his  troops  thus  makmg  a 
line  of  small  detached  and  intrenched  camps,  on  the  several  heights 
and  strong  grounds  from  Valentine's  Hill,  near  King's  Bridge,  oo 
the  right,  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Plains  on  the  left.  The  royal 
army  moved  in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  with  the 
Brunx  river  in  front ;  and,  upon  this  movement,  the  Americans 
assembled  their  main  force  at  White  Plains  behind  intrencb- 
ments.  Here  a  considerable  action  took  place ;  and  several 
hundreds  fell.  The  brave  colonel  Smallwood  was  among  the 
slain.  During  the  engagement,  the  American  baggage  was 
moved  off  in  full  view  of  the  British  army.  General  Washing- 
ton soon  after  changed  his  front,  his  left  wing  stood  fast,  his  ri^ 
fell  back  to  some  hills;  and  in  this  well  judged  position  he 
desired  and  expected  an  action.  On  the  30th,  four  battafioos 
from  York  Island,  and  two  from  the  Maroneck  Post,  having  re- 
enforced  the  British  army,  a  disposition  was  made  for  an  attack 
on  the  American  lines  the  next  morning ;  but  a  violent  rain, 
setting  in  and  continuing  through  the  whole  night,  induced  a 
postponement  of  the  assault.  General  Washington  soon  after 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  about  five 
miles  from  White  Plains,  where  his  position  was  so  strong,  that 
general  Howe  determined  to  change  entirely  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

General  Washington,  leaving  about  7500  men  at  Nojth  Castle 
under  general  Lee,  crossed  North  river,  and  took  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee.  Sir  William  Howe  determined  to 
take  this  favourable  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wash- 
ineton,  which  was  under  the  command  of  colonel  Magaw. 
Works  were  erected  on  Haerlem  Creek,  to  play  on  the  opposite 
works  of  the  Americans ;  and,  every  preparation  being  made, 
tlie  garrison  was  summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being  put 
to  the  sword.  Colonel  Magaw  replied,  that  he  should  defend 
Fort  Wash-  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  next  morning,  the  royal 
lackel^^'  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  attacks.  The  first,  on  the  north  side,  was  con- 
ducted by  general  Knv-phausen  ;  the  second,  on  the  east,  by 
general  Matthews,  supported  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  the  third,  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Stirling ;  and  tlie  fourth,  by  lord  Percy.    Soon 
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after  day  break  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  canDonadiog  be-     1776. 
gao,  and  continued  with  great  fury  on  botii  sides  until  noon. 
The  Hessians,  under  the  command  of  general  Knyphausen,  then 
filed  off  in  two  columns ;  one  of  which,  led  by  colonel  Rhalle, 
having  ascended  circuitously  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  penetrated 
through  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans,  and  formed  with- 
in a  htuidred  yards  of  the  covered  way  of  the  front.     The  other 
ocdumn  climbed  the  hill  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  in  passing  through 
a  thick  wood,  suffered  much  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  cobnel 
Rawling's  regiment  of  riflemen.    The  second   division   made 
good  their  landing,  and  forced  the  Americans  from  their  rocks 
and  trees  up  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain.     The  third  division 
had  to  encounter  a  heavy  fire  previous  to  their  landing,  and 
then  to  ascend  a  woody  promontory  of  very  uneven  surface ; 
but,  though  the  post  was  obstinately  defended,  it  was  carried  by 
colonel  Stirling,  who  made  200  prisoners.     The  last  division, 
under  the  gallant  lord  Percy,  having  surmounted  incredible  ob- 
stacles, carried  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans.     The 
British  general,  after  these  decisive  advantages,  again  summoned 
colonel  Magaw  to  surrender.     The  force  of  tlie  assailants  was  Novi  16. 
too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  the  fort  was  loo  small  to  contain  all  the  ,^^0^****^ 
men ;  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.     The  garrison,  uken  b^r 
therefore,  consisting  of  about  2000  men,  surrendered  prisoners  ^*  B"'«*>- 
<tf  war.^ 

Soon  after  the  redaction  of  Fort  Washington,  lord  Comwallis 
ivith  a  large  force,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  6000  men, 
crossed  over  North  River  to  attack  Fort  Lice,  on  the  opposite 
Jersey  shore.     On  the  intelligence  of  dieir  approach,  the  first 

determination  was  to  meet  and  fight  diem  ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- .^ 

covered  that  the  conflict  would  be  too  unequal,  and  the  garrison  port  Lee 
was  saved  by  an  immediate  evacuation,  under  the  able  guidance  cvacMted. 
of  general  Greene. 

The  acquisition  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
American  army  by  the  departure  of  those  soldiers  whose  time  of 
service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  pursue  the  re- 
maining continental  force,  with  the  prospect  of  annihilating  it 

General  Washington,  who  had  taken  post  at  Newark,  on  the  cen-wiisb- 
south  side  of  Passaic,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  any  real  ingion  re- 
opposition,  withdrew  from  that  place  as  the  enemy  crossed  the  yon?ihe 
Passaic,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan ;  and  lord  Delaware. 

1  The  earrison  was  stated  by  general  Washington  at  about  2000 ;  but  the 
number  oi  prisoners  was  stated  by  general  Howe  at  2600,  exclusive  of  officers. 
Judge  Marshall  accounts  for  this  ditTercncc  by  supposing  that  general  Wash- 
ington comprised  tlie  regulars  only.  Tlie  loss  of  the  British,  according  to 
Stcdman,  was  about  800  mea ;  American  historians  have  stated  it  considerably 
hii;her. 
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1776.    Corawallis  on  the  same  day  entered  Newark.    The  retreat  was 

v.^^v-«w/  still  continued  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton ;  from  Princeton  to 

Trenton ;  and  from  Trenton  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 

Delaware.     *'  The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidi^f 

that  the  rear  of  the  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was  often  withm 

sight,  and  shot  off  the  van  of  the  other,  buildmg  them  up." 

British  take      On  the  day  of  general  Washington's  retreat  over  the  Delaware, 

posfession   the  British  took  possession  of  Khode  Island ;  and  bkx^ked  up 

of  R.  Island,  commodore  Hopkins's  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateerii  at 

Providence. 
Dec  12.  The  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming  the  seat  of 

a)ngre8s  ^^^  cougrcss  adjoumed  to  Baltimore;  resolving  at  the  same 
Baltimore?  ^i^^)  "  ^^^  general  Washington  should  be  possessed  of  full  pow- 
ers to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department  and 
the  operations  of  the  war."  In  this  extremity,  judicious  determi- 
nations in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with  vigorous  exerdons 
in  the  field.  General  Mifflin  successfully  exerted  his  mflueoce 
with  the  Pennsylvania  militia ;  and  1500  embodied  to  re-enibrce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  that  had  been  wisely  contrived 
on  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  afibrded  time  for  these 
volunteer  re-enforcements  to  join  general  Washington;  whose 
whole  number  of  troops  now  fluctuated  between  2000  and  30CM) 
men.  To  turn  about,  and  face  a  large  and  victorious  army  with 
this  inconsiderable  force,  were  extremely  hazardous ;  yet  flom&* 
thing  must  be  attempted.  The  recruiting  business  for  the  piov 
posed  new  continental  army  was  at  a  stand.  The  present  regukr 
soldiers  could,  in  less  than  a  week,  claim  a  discharge,  and  scarce 
a  single  recruit  offered  to  supply  their  place.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  bold  resolution  was  K)rmed  of  recrossing  into  Jersey, 
and  attacking  the  enemy  at  Trenton. 
—.25.  Washington  divided  his  troops  into  three  parts,  which  were  to 

Gen.  Wash-  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
eafpedition   of  December.     One  of  these  divisions,  led  by  general  Irvine, 
u^Mt       was  directed  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  the  Trenton  Ferry,  and 
renton.      secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  part  of  the  enemy  by  that  road.     Another  division,  led  by 
general  Cadwallader,  was  to  cross  over  at  Bristol,  and  carry  the 
post  at  Burlington.     The  third,  which  was  the  principal  division, 
and  consisted  of  about  2400  continental  troops,  commanded  by 
general  Washingtan  in  person,  was  to  cross  at  M'Konkey 's  Ferry, 
about  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and  to  march  against  the  enemy 
posted  at  that  town.     The  night  fixed  on  for  the  enterprise  was 
severely  cold.     A  storm  of  snow,  mingled  with  hail  and  rain, 
fell  in  great  quantities ;  and  so  much  ice  was  made  in  the  river, 
that  the  artillery  could  not  be  got  over  until  three  o'clock  ;  and 
before  the  troops  could  take  up  their  line  of  march,  it  was  nearly 
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ibur.  The  general,  who  had  hoped  to  throw  them  all  over  by  1776. 
twelve  o'clock,  now  despaired  of  surprising  the  town ;  but,  v^^^v^w/ 
knowing  that  he  could  not  repass  the  river  without  being  discover- 
ed and  harassed,  he  determined,  at  all  events,  to  push  forward. 
He  accordingly  formed  his  detachment  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  to  march  by  the  lower  or  river  road,  the  other,  by  the 
upper  or  Pennington  road.  As  the  distance  to  Trenton  by  these 
two  roads  was  nearly  the  same,  the  general,  supposing  that  his 
two  divisKHis  would  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  about  the 
same  time,  ordered  each  of  them,  immediately  on  forcing  the 
outguards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that  they  might  charge 
the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  The  upper  division, 
accompanied  by  the  general  himself,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced post  exactly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  immediately  drove  in 
the  outguards.  In  three  minutes  a  firing  from  the  division,  that 
bad  taken  the  river  road,  gave  notice  to  the  general  of  its  arrival. 
Colonel  Rhalle,  a  very  gallant  Hessian  officer  who  commanded  l>ec.  S6. 
in  Trenton,  soon  formed  his  main  body,  to  meet  the  assailants ;  f^^|||[(^ 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  be  received  a  mortal 
wound.  His  troops,  at  once  confused  and  hard  pressed,  and 
having  already  lost  their  artillery,  attempted  to  file  off  by  a  road 
on  their  right,  leading  to  Princeton ;  but  general  Washington, 
perceiving  dieir  intention,  threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  front, 
which  intercepted  and  assailed  them.  Finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded, thejr  laid  down  their  arms.  About  20  of  the  enemy 
were  killed ;  and  909,  including  officers,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  soon  increased  Heanuw 
Id  about  1000,  by  the  addition  of  those  who  had  concealed  them-  ^*^^^ 
drives  in  houses.  Six  field  pieces,  and  1000  stand  of  small 
arms,  were  also  taken.  Of  the  Americans,  two  privates  only 
were  killed ;  two  were  frozen  to  death ;  one  officer  and  three  or 
four  privates  were  wounded.  General  Irvine  bemg  prevented 
by  the  ice  firom  crossing  the  Delaware,  the  lower  road  toward 
Bordentown  remained  open;  and  about  500  of  the  enemy, 
stationed  in  the  lower  end  of  Trenton,  crossing  over  the  bridge 
in  the  commencement  of  the  action,  marched  <jown  the  river  to 
Bcnrdentown.  General  Cadwallader  was  prevented  by  the  same 
cause  firom  attacking  the  post  at  Burlington.  This  well  judged 
and  successful  enterprise  revived  the  depressed  spirits  of  the 
colonists,  and  produced  an  immediate  and  happy  eSeci  in  re- 
cruiting the  American  army. 

Congress  resolved,  on  the  14th  of  March,  That  it  be  recom-  vinooi 
mended  to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees  ^cu  of 
or  counsels  of  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  immediately  to  *^"ff^®"- 
cause  all  persons  to  be  disarmed  within  their  respective  colonies,  _ 
who  are  notoriously  disafibcted  to  the  cause  of  America,  or  who  disafiected' 
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have  not  associated,  and  shall  refuse  to  associate  to  defend  by 
arms  these  United  Colonies,  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the 
British  fleets  and  armies.  Copies  of  tiiis  resolution  were  or- 
dered to  be  transmitted  by  the  delegates  of  each  colony,  to  their 
respective  assemblies,  conventions,  or  councils,  or  committees  of 
safety. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  congress  resolved,  That  thanks  be 
presented  to  general  Washington,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the 
siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be 
struck  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to 
his  excellency. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  congress,  the  17th  day 
of  May  was  observed  by  the  United  Colonies  as  a  day  of  humili- 
ation, fasting,  and  prayer.  The  preamble  to  the  resolutioo, 
recommending  the  Fast,  assigns  these  reasons  for  that  solemnly : 
'^  In  times  of  impending  calamity  and  distress,  when  the  liberties 
of  America  are  imminently  endangered  by  the  secret  macluna- 
tions  and  open  assaults  of  an  insidious  and  vindictive  administra- 
tion, it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  hitherto  free 
and  happy  colonies,  with  true  penitence  of  heart,  and  the  roost 
reverent  devotion,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God :  to  confess  and  deplore  our  offences  against  him; 
and  to  supplicate  his  mterposition  for  averting  the  threatened 
danger,  and  prospering  our  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  virtue,  and  posterity." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  congress  resolved,  That  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  be  sent  to  the  several  assemblies^ 
conventions,  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  tbt 
several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops ;  that  it  be 
proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
army.^ 

On  the  6th  of  September,  congress  resolved.  That  general 
Sullivan  be  requested  to  inform  lord  Howe,  that  this  Congress, 
being  the  representatives  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of 
America,  cannot  with  propriety  send  any  of  its  members,  lo 
confer  with  his  lordship  in  their  private  characters,  but  that,  ever 
desirous  of  establishing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send 
a  committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  autiioritf 
to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  ii 
behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authority  is,  and  to  hear  such 
propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  respecting  tlie  same : 
That  the  president  be  desired  to  write  to  general  Washington, 
and  acquaint  him,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Congress,  no  propositkm 
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for  maUng  peace  between  Crreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  1776. 
of  America,.ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  the  same  >^%^«^/ 
be  made  in  writing  and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
said  states  in  Congress,  or  persons  authorized  by  them ;  and  if 
application  be  made  to  him  hj  any  of  the  commanders  of  the 
British  forces  on  that  subject,  that  he  inform  them,  that  these 
United  States,  who  entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defence  of 
dieir  lives  and  liberties,  will  cheerfuDy  agree  to  peace  on  reason- 
able terras,  whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  in  manner 
aforesaid* 

On  the  3d  of  October,  congress  resolved.  That  five  miUions  of  Loan  of  five 
continental  dollars  be  immediately  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  "j{{]^  **^ 
United  States ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  pledged 
to  the  lenders  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  to  be  borrowed,  and 
the  interest  arising  thereon ;  and  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Loanofficet 
lenders,  a  loan-office  be  established  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  be  esub- 
and  a  commissioner  to  superintend  such  office  be  appoinled  by  *"**5**  i". 

.  .  ,    ^  •     1  '      I  •  1  1  Ml      /.        I  ^   each  of  tbe 

me  said  states  respectively,  which  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  u.  States, 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  said  offices.^ 

On  the  11th  of  December,  congress  passed  the  following  a  Fait  day 
resolution  to  recommend  the  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  1^"^^°™  ^  ^^ 
himiliation  :  ^<  Whereas  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  arc  the  Uoited 
engaged  with  Great  Britain,  has  not  only  been  prolonged,  but  is  Sutes. 
likely  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  whereas  it 
becomes  all  public  bodies,  as  well  as  private  persons,  to  rever- 
ence the  providence  of  God,  and  look  up  to  him  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations ; 
therefore  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible  to  appoint  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
humiliatiim ;  to  implore  of  Almighty  God  the  forgiveness  of  the 
many  sins  prevailing  among  all  ranks,  and  to  beg  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  his  providence  in  the  prosecution  of  die  present 
jast  and  necessary  war.  The  congress  do  also  in  die  most 
earnest  manner  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  officers  civil  and  military  under  them, 
the  exercise  of  repentance  and  reformation  ;  and  further,  requure 
of  them  the  strict  observation  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  the  said  articles  which  forbids  profane 
swearing  and  all  immorality,  of  which  all  such  officers  are  desired 
to  take  notice.^ 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.  398.  In  June,  couctcss  resolved,  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  oi  a  confederation  to  be  entered 
into  between  these  colonies;  and  appointed  a  committee  for  tliat  puqmse. 
See  1777. 

2  Journals  of  Congress.  **  It  is  left  to  each  state  to  issue  out  proclamations 
fixing  the  day  that  appears  mott  proper  within  its  bounds." 
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1776.        On  the  first  day  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Norfolk  in  Yimma 
v^^^v-^w/   was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Duh 
Norfolk       more,  and  reduced  to  ashes.     Dunmore,  the  royal  govenKV) 
°"™^         having  abandoned  Norfolk,  and  retired  with  his  people  on  board 
his  ships,  the  provincials  took  possession  of  that  town.     The 
people  on  board  being  distressed  for  provisions,  contests  of  no 
great  importance  arose  between  the  provincial  forces  and  the 
armed  ships  and  boats ;  but  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool 
man  of  war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore,  to  put  the 
question,  whether  the  provmciab  would  supply  his  majesty's  ship 
with  provisions,  and  a  negative  answer  was  returned,  it  was  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  town.    The  whole  loss  was  estimated  at 
£300,000  sterUng.     The  provincials  themselves  destroyed  the 
houses  and  plantations  near  the  water,  to  deprive  the  ships  of 
every  retource  of  supply. 
Dunmore         l^td  Dunmore,  after  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Vii^inia,  eveiy 
bums  his     whcro  Fopulsed,  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  hostile 
seeG'r^iie  ^^^igus  against  the  colonists.    Some  of  his  ships  were  driven  upon 
in  the  w.    that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives  were  made  prisoners  by 
Indies.        thejr  q^j^  fellow  citizens,  and  immured  in  dungeons.     To  escape 
certain  death,  Dunmore  burned  the  ships  of  least  value ;  and 
the  miserable  remains  of  soldiers  and  loyalists,  assailed  at  once 
by  tempests,  famine,  and  disease,  sought  refuge  in  Floridai  Ber- 
mudas, and  the  West  Indies.^ 
Royalists         On  the  27th  of  February,  a  party  of  royalists  in  North  Caro- 
dcfcatedin  Una  was  defeated  by  the  provincials  under  brigadier  general 
aroma.  ]yfQQ,.g^     (Jovernor  Martin,  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  North 
Carolina  to  obedience,  had  given  commissions  for  raising  and 
commanding  regiments  among  the  Highland  emigrants ;  and  had 
commissioned  Mr.  McDonald  to  act  as  their  general.     On  intdE- 
gence  of  their  assembling,  brigadier  general  Moore,  with  some 
provincial  troops  and  militia,  marched  to  oppose  them,  and  threw 
up  some  works  at  Rock  Fish  Bridge.    McDonald  soon  approacb- 
ed  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  decamp,  and  attempted  to  join  governor 
Martin  and  general  Clinton,  who  had  now  arrived  in  that  colony; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  provincials,  that  he  was  at 
length  campelled  to  engage  colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington,  wlio^ 
witli  about  1000  minute  men  and  militia,  had  intrenched  theoh 
sevles  directly  in  his  front  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.     The 
royalists  commenced  the  attack  with  great  spirit;  but  coIomI 
M'Cleod,  who,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  M'Donaidi 
commanded  them,  having  fallen  with  several  other  of  their  braveit 
officers  and  men  in  the  first  onset,  they  precipitately  fled,  leaving 
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their  general  and  sereral  otbera  of  their  leaders.    Theae  fell     1776. 
into  the  hands  of  the  provincials,  who  also  took  13  waggons,  n^»v^^ 
350  guns  and  shot  bags,  about  150  swords  and  dirks,  and  1500 
excellent  rifles.  .  This  defeat  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  royal- 
ists in  North  Carolina,  and  prevented  their  farther  efforts. 

On  the  Uih  of  October,  there  was  a  severe  naval  engagement  NitiI  ea- 
between  the  British  and  the  American  fleets  on  Lake  Charaplain ;  ^^^ 
the  one  under  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  other  under  champUia. 
command  of  general  Arnold.  The  action  continued  about  four 
hours.  Brigadier  general  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington  galley, 
fought  with  undaunted  bravery  until  nearly  all  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  his  vessel  greatly  injured,  when  Arnold 
ordered  the  remaining  shattered  vessels  to  retire  up  the  lake 
towards  Crown  Point,  to  refit.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  action  was  renewed.  The 
Washington  galley,  crippled  in  the  first  action,  viras  soon  obliged 
to  strike  and  surrender.  General  Arnold,  having  obstinately 
defended  himself  with  great  judgment  and  gallantry  against  a 
superior  force,  was  at  length  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  run  on  shore  his  own  vessel,  the  Congress  galley, 
which,  with  five  gondolas,  was  abandoned  and  blown  up.  Of 
16  American  vessels,  1 1  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  of  the  British, 
two  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one  blown  up  with  60  men.  The 
loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  supposed  to  be  equal ;  that  of  the 
Americans  was  estimated  at  about  100.  The  British  army  and 
fleet  now  established  themselves  at  Crown  Point,  and  proceeded 
to  strengthen  the  old  fortifications,  originally  erected  at  this  place 
by  the  French  in  1756;  but  they  very  soon  abandoned  this 
station,  and  retired  into  Canada. 

Fort  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Americnni 
Scotia,  was  attacked  on  the  20ih  of  November  by  the  Americans;  J?!l!lL!'®'* 

-,  111  uumocr- 

but  they  were  repulsed.^  Und. 

1  American  and  British  Chrooicle.  Remembrancer  for  1T76,  Part  iii.  296 — 
Saa.  T^  British  government  had  maintained  this  fort  from  the  year  1756 ; 
hot  the  troops  had  been  gradually  withdrawn,  and  a  small  number  only  remain- 
ed, to  take  care  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores.  Captain  Jonathan  Eddy,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
conceiving  that  it  might  be  easily  reduced,  applied  to  the  provincial  congress  of 
Hassachusetts  for  men  and  supplies  for  that  purpose.  Although  he  obtained 
nothing  more  than  their  connivance,  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  contri- 
butions at  first,  and  persuasions,  promises,  and  threats  afterward,  obtained  such 
a  number  of  men,  tiiat  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  fort  in  the  night ;  but  the 
garrison,  commanded  by  colonel  Gorham,  having  been  apprized  of  the  design^ 
gave  the  assailants  such  a  reception,  that  they  recoiled  and  retreated.  A  re- 
enforcement  of  British  troops  arriving  soon  after,  they  advanced  against  the 
invaders,  who,  perceiving  the  movements,  fled  with  precipitation.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  joined  the  provincials,  soon  saw  their  houses  in  flames ; 
and  finding  no  alternative  but  either  to  surrender  to  an  enraged  enemy,  or  to 
flee  firom  British  tenitoiyi  Aey  chose  the  last,  and  succeMiVely  axiived,  htU 
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A  war  broke  out  between  the  Cherokee  IndiaDS  and  South 
Carolina.  The  states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
cooperated  with  their  sister  state  against  an  enemy,  dreaded  in 
common  by  them  all.  Colonel  Andrew  Williamson,  who  com- 
manded the  South  Carolina  forces,  carried  an  expedition  into 
the  Cherokee  country,  destroyed  all  their  settlements  eastward 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  effectually  brought  the  nation 
to  submission.  The  reduction  of  the  Cherokees  was  effected 
in  three  months;  from  15  July  to  1 1  October.  A  fort,  named 
Fort  Rutledge,  was  now  erected  at  Seneca,  and  garrisoned  by 
two  independent  companies. 

Entails  were  abolished  in  Virginia.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
October  7,  all  estates  tail  previously  created  and  then  existing, 
were  converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple.^  The  convention  of 
Virginia,  by  an  ordinance,  declared  tlie  common  law  of  England 
and  genera/  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  passed  prior  to  the  4th  year  of 
James  I.  in  force,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  several  ordinan- 
ces, declarations,  and  resolutions  of  the  general  convention,  until 
the  same  should  be  changed  by  the  legislature.^ 

On  the  13th  of  December,  general  Lee  was  surprised  and 
made  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British  light  horse  under  colonel 
Harcourt,  at  Baskenridge  in  New  Jersey. 

After  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  captain  Nathan  Hale, 
having  passed  in  disguise  to  that  island,  examined  every  part  of 
the  British  army,  and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence, 
respecting  its  situation  and  intended  operations,  was  apprehended 
in  his  attempt  to  return,  and  brought  before  Sir  William  Howe, 
who  gave  immediate  order  to  the  provost  marshal  to  execute 
him  the  next  morning.  The  order  was  executed  with  the  se- 
verest rigour.  The  attendance  of  a  clergyman  was  refused  him, 
and  a  bible,  though  requested,  was  not  procured.  Letters,  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  and  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
were  destroyed  ;  the  provost  marshal  assigning  this  extraordinary 
reason  for  that  outrage,  "  that  the  rebels  should  not  know  they 
had  a  man  in  their  army,  who  could  die  with  so  much  firm- 


ness. 


IJ3 


naked  and  famished,  at  Machias,  whence  they  proceeded  to  different  putf 
of  New  England. — This  account  was  given  me  by  my  late  much  respected 
friend  and  parishioner,  Caleb  Gannett,  Esq.  who  resided  several  yean  in  Novi 
Scotia. 

1  Griffith,  Law  Register  of  U.  States,  iii.  327.  "  There  is  no  proprietanf 
land  yet  to  be  taken  up  or  located ;  the  title  of  Denny  Fairfax,  and  of  tbofe 
who  claim  under  him,  to  such  of  the  lands  in  the  Northern  Neck,  as  were  waiti 
and  unappropriated  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  lord  Fairfax,  being  now  extio- 
guished,  and  those  lands  vested  in  the  commonwealth." 

a  Ibid.  867. 

3  Cantain  Hale  united  in  his  character  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  and  the  scholar. 
Generel  Washington,  after  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  applied  to  colonel 
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WUliam  Bollan,  who  had  been  agent  for  Massachusetts  in     1776. 
Great  Britain,  died  in  England  ; '  John  Thomas,  a  major  general   v^^v^^/ 
in  the  American  army,  died  at  Chamblee  in  Canada  j*-*  Cadwal-  Detain, 
lader  Colden  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.^ 


Knowlton  to  adopt  some  method  of  gaining  the  necessary  information  respect- 
ing the  enemy ;  and  colonel  Knowlton  communicated  the  general's  request  to 
captain  Hale,  who  at  once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for  that  hazardous  service. 
His  dying  obtservation  was ;  "  I  only  lament,  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country."  He  was  bom  in  Coventry  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1773.  Dr.  D wight,  who  personally  knew 
him,  has  thus  characterized  him,  in  his  Conquest  of  Canaan : 

**  With  ^nius'  livinz  flame  his  bosom  glow*d. 
And  Saence  charm^  him  to  her  sweet  abode : 
In  worth's  fair  path  his  feet  adventur'd  &r ; 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war ; 
In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even, 
To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  heaven.*' 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Washington's  Letters  ;  Gordon's  Hist  of 
the  U.  States,  ii.  Lett.  1 — 6 ;  Ramsay's  Hist.  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  c.  9 — 12,  and 
RevoL  S.  Carolina,  i.  c.  4,  6;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Annual  Register;  Remem- 
brancer ;  Stedman's  Hist.  Amer.  War,  i.  c.  5 — 8 ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Washinston, 
ii.  c.  4— -8 ;  Adams's  Hist  N.  England,  c.  27 — 29 ;  American  and  British  Chron- 
icle ;  Warren's  Hist  of  Amer.  Revolution ;  Pemberton's  Historical  Journal  of 
the  American  War ;  and  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 

1  He  was  bom  in  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  Boston  with  governor  Shir- 
ley, whose  daughter  he  afterward  married.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
was  advocate  general  when  he  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to 
England  to  solicit  a  reimbursement  of  the  charges  in  taking  and  securing  Cape 
Breton.  See  1745.  In  1762  he  was  dismissed,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  agency 
by  Mr.  Mauduit  In  1776  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  and  honour 
or  the  mother  country  by  pressing,  with  all  his  influence,  conciliatory  measures. 
He  published  a  number  of  political  essays  and  tracts,  among  which  are :  The 
importance  and  advantages  of  Cape  Breton  truly  stated,  London,  1746 ;  Co- 
lonic Anglicans  illustratse,  4to.  Lend.  1762 ;  Ancient  Right  to  the  American 
Fishery  examined  and  stated,  4to.  Lond.  1764;  The  impoitance  of  the  Colonies 
in  Noith  America,  and  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  them  con- 
sidered, 1766 ;  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing  upon  public  affairs  considered, 
4to.  Lond.  1770 ;  Petitions  to  the  king  in  council,  and  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  with  Ulustrations  intended  to  promote  the  harmony  of  Great  Britain 
end  her  colonies,  1774.   Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ui.  301.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

9  General  Thomas  was  bom  at  Kingston  in  Massachusetts,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  in  the  county  of  Plymouth. 
He  was  distinguished  by  prudence  and  judgment,  as  well  as  resolution  and 
intrepidity.  In  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians  he  had  acquired  a  hi|^ 
reputation.  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  on  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  he 
had  recently  been  distinguished  as  an  active,  vigilant,  and  brave  officer.  In 
March  he  was  promoted  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  appointed 
to  command  the  American  forces  in  Canada.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  small 
pox  breaking  out  among  the  troops,  he  took  the  infection,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him.  '*  He  was  held  in  universal  respect  and  confidence  as  a  military  character, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  deplored  throughout  the  army."  Thacher's  Military 
Journal,  55.     Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  104. 

3  He  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1688.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705.  Having  afterward 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  mathematical  science,  he  in  1708 
came  over  to  Pennsylvania,  n^re  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phjrsic  In 
1718  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  toon  after  relinquishing  his  profeaaloiitl 
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Gen.  Waih-      GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  having  secured  the  Hessoan  prisooen 
ingtoo  takes  on  the  Penosvlvania  side  of  the  Delaware,  recrossed  the  river 
^nten.     ^^^  ^^7^  ^^^  ^^  action,  and  took  possession  of  Trentoo. 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwallader,  who  lay  at  Bordentown  and 
Crosswix  with  3600  militia,  were  ordered  to  march  up  b  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  January,  to  Join  tlie  commander  in  chie^ 
whose  whole  effective  force,  including  this  accession,  did  not 
exceed  5000  men.    The  detachments  of  the  British  armj, 
which  had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  now  assembled  at 
Princeton,  and  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Brunswick  under 
The  Britigh  ^^^^  Comwallis.     From  this  position  the  enemy  advanced  toward 
advance  in  Trenton  in  great  force,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January; 
ndnst  kirn.  ^°^'  ^^^^^  ^"^^  slight  skirmishing  with  troops,  detached  to  harass 
and  delay  their  march,  the  van  of  their  army  reached  Trenton 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.     On  their  approach,  general  Wash- 
ington retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  rivulet  that  runs  throogh 
the  town,  and  by  some  field  pieces,  posted  on  its  opposite  banlSi 
compelled  them,  after  attempting  to  cross  in  several  places,  lo 
fall  back  out  of  the  reach  ot  his  guns.    The  two  armies,  kind- 
ling their  fires,  retained  their  positions  on  opposite  sides  ot  the 
rivulet,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  until  night. 

The  situation  of  the  American  general  was  at  this  moment 
extremely  critical.     Nothing  but  a  stream,  in  many  places  ford- 
able,  separated  his  army  from  an  enemy,  in  every  respect  its 
superior.     If  he  remained  in  his  present  position,  he  wai  certain 
of  being  attacked  the  next  morning,  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire 
destruction  of  his  little  army.     If  he  should  retreat  over  the 
Delaware,  the  ice  in  that  river  not  being  firm  enough  to  admit  a 
passage  upon  it,  there  was  danger  of  great  loss,  perhaps  of  a 
total  defeat;  the  Jerseys  would  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
enemy ;  the  public  mind  would  be  depressed  ;  recruiting  would 
be  discouraged ;  and  Philadelphia  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
Bold  design  general  Howe.     In  this  extremity,  he  boldly  determined  to  aban- 
VVMhing-    3on  the  Delaware,  and  by  a  circuitous  march  along  the  left  flank 
ton.  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.    As  soon  as  it 

was  dark,  the  baggage  was  silently  removed  to  Burlington ;  and 


practice,  he  became,  in  succession,  surveyor-general  of  the  proyince,  master  in 
ehanceiy,  member  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant  governor.  In  1755  be  ratirtd 
with  his  family  to  Coldingham,  his  seat  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  botanical  studies,  and  to  a  correspondence  with  learned  men  hi 
Europe  and  America.  His  principal  publications  are,  Plantm  CoUinghamifi^ 
<et,  m  the  Acta  Upsalensia ;  PrincmUa  «/  jieUon  in  JiatUr  lie ;  and  At 
BUUnyofVuFioeMdiimA'atufni.    Mmer,iL866. 
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about  one  o'clock  the  army,  leavme  its  fires  figfated,  and  the  ITTT. 
cendnels  oo  the  margm  of  the  creek,  decamped  with  perfect 
secrecy.  Its  movement  was  providentially  lavoured  by  the 
weather,  which  had  previously  been  so  warm  and  moist,  that  the 
ground  was  soft,  and  the  roads  were  scarcely  passable ;  but,  the 
wind  suddenly  changing  to  the  northwest,  the  ground  was  in  a 
short  time  frozen  as  bard  as  a  pavement.  About  sunrise,  two  jan,  s. 
British  regiments,  that  were  on  their  march  under  lieutenant  ^.^« ' 
colonel  Mawhood  to  join  the  rear  of  the  British  army  at  Maiden*  "■**•*•• 
bead,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Americans,  conducted  by  general 
Mercer,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued.^  The  advanced  paity 
of  Americans,  composed  chiefly  of  milida,  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  few  regulars  attached  to  them  could  not  maintain  their  ground. 
General  Mercer,  while  gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  ^__ 
broken  troops,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  British  rushed  ^uVOhL 
forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  back  the  Americans. 
General  Washington,  who  followed  close  in  the  rear,  now  led  on 
the  main  body  of  the  armv,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great 
spirit.  While  he  exposed  himself  to  their  hottest  fire,  he  was 
ao  well  supported  by  the  same  troops  which  had  aided  him  a 
lew  days  before  in  the  victory  at  Trenton,  that  the  British  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  17th  regiment,  which  was  in  front, 
forced  its  way  through  a  part  of  the  American  troops,  and  reach* 
ed  Maidenhead.  The  55th  regiment,  which  was  in  the  rear, 
retreated  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  Brunswick.  General 
Washington  pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  A  party  of  the  British 
ifaat  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  after  receiving  a  few  dis- 
cbarges from  the  American  field  pieces,  came  out  and  surren- 
der^^ tliemselyes  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  regiment  that  was  left  there,  saved  itself  by  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  Bmnswick.  In  this  action,  upward  of  100  of  the 
coemy  were   killed  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  300  were  taken 

CNiers.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  somewhat 
;  but,  beside  general  Mercer,  colonels  Haslet  and  Potter, 
two  brave  and  excellent  ofiicers  from  Pennsylvania,  captain  Neal 
of  the  artillery,  captain  Fleming,  and  five  other  valuable  ofiSicerSi 
were  among  the  dain.^ 


1  Vnntn  lord  Comwallis  quitted  Princeton,  lieutenant  colonel  Mawhood 
left  to  defend  it  with  the  ITth,  40th,  and  55th  regiments ;  but  orders  had  just 
been  traimnitted  to  him  to  march  with  the  17th  and  55th  rudments  to  Maiden- 
head, a  village  midway  between  Princeton  and  Trenton.  These  were  the  two 
leriments  now  on  their  march. 

a  General  Mercer  was  from  Virginia.  Though  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  yet 
fiom  priodple  and  affection  he  had  engaged  to  support  the  liberties  of  his  adopt- 
ed country.  In  the  French  war  he  mid  served  with  Washington,  who  greatly 
etteemed  him.  **  In  private  Hie  he  waa  amiable,  and  hit  chaacter  m  an  officer 
Keed  hif^  in  poblic '-'^^  ** 
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1777.         LfOrd  Cornwallis,  discovering  at  day  light  that  the  American 

v^*v-<w/  army  had  moved  off,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  commenced  a 

Corawaiiis   rapid  march  to  Brunswick,  and  was  close  in  the  rear  of  the 

Snuunvfck*;  Americans   before   they   left  Princeton.     General   Washington 

retired  with  his  army  to  Morristown.  During  these  movements, 
toa  retires  iHsiny  of  the  American  soldiers  were  without  shoes ;  and  their 
to  Morris-  naked  feet,  in  marching  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  so  gashed, 
^^^'         as  to  mark  easb  step  with  blood.     There  was  scarcely  a  tent  m 

the  whole  army. 
Waidcck-        The  American  militia  very  soon  overran  the  Jersejrs.     Within 

and  taken.    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  action  at  Princeton,  between  40  and   60 

Waldeckers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Springfield  (New 

Jersey)  by  an  equal  number  of  the  Jersey  militia  under  colonel 

Elizabeth-    Spencer.     General  Maxwell  surprised  Elizabethtown,  and  took 

^JJ^**"      nearly   100  prisoners.     General  Dickenson  with  400  Jersey 

militia,  and  50  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone  river, 

near  Somerset  court  house,  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  attacked 

Foraging     a  large  foraging  party  of  the  British ;  nine  of  whom  were  taken 

Sned**"'     prisoners,  and  the  rest  dispersed.     Forty  waggons,  and  upward 

of  100  horses,  with  considerable  booty,  fell  into  the  general's 

hands.    About  a  month  afterward,  colonel  Nelson  of  Brunswick, 

Refugees     ^*^^  ^  detachment  of  160  militia  men,  surprised  and  took  at 

taicen.         Lawrence's  Neck  a  major,  and  59  privates  oi  the  refugees,  who 

were  in  British  pay. 

Anns  and        The  Americans  had  hitherto  been  very  deficient  in  arms  and 

a^wrirora  an^^^ni^ion  5  but  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  vessel  of  24  guns 

France.       arrived  from  France  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  widi 

upward  of  11,000  stand  of  arms,  and  1000  barrels  of  powder; 

and  about  the  same  time  10,000  stand  of  arms  arrived  in  another 

part  of  the  United  States. 

March  23.        Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 

Briiish^de-    j^q  enterprises  were  undertaken  for  the  destruction  of  American 

stores  at      stores,  deposited  at  Peek's  Kill  and  Danbury.     The  first  was 

Peeii*8  Kill,  conducted  by  colonel  Bird,  who  landed  with  about  500  men  at 

Peek's  Kill,  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  river,  nearly  50  miles 

from  New  York ;  but  on  his  approach,  general  M'Dougal,  with 

the  few  Americans  stationed  there  as  a  guard,  fired  the  principal 

store  houses,  and  retired.     The  loss  of  provisions,  forage,  and 

other  valuable  articles,  was  considerable. 

April  26.  The  second  enterprise  was  conducted  by  major  general  Tnroo, 

Juoythe      ^^^^  ^'^^  .^  detachment  of  2000  men  embarked  at  New  York, 

stores  at      and,  passing  through  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  Campo, 

Danbury.     between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk ;  whence  he  advanced  throueh 

the  country,  almost  undisturbed,  to  Danbury.     On  his  approach, 

colonel  Huntington,  who  had  occupied  the  town  with  100  niilida 

and  continental  troops,  retired  to  a  neighboiuring  height,  where 
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be  waited  for  re-eDforcements.  The  British  destroyed  18  houses,  1777. 
800  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  800  barrels  of  flour,  2000  bushels  v«#-v^^ 
of  grain,  and  1 700  tents.  Crenerals  Wooster,  Arnold,  and  Silli- 
man,  hastily  collecting  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
ceeded that  night  through  a  heavy  rain  to  Bethel,  about  eight 
miles  from  Danbury.  The  next  morning  they  divided  their 
troops ;  and  general  Wooster  with  about  300  men  fell  in  their 
rear,  while  Arnold  with  about  500,  by  a  rapid  movement,  took 
post  in  their  front  at  Ridge6eld. 

Wooster,  coming  up  with  them  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  at-  April 37. 
tacked  them  with  great  gallantry.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  ^*yu^2T 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops  were  compelled 
to  give  way.  The  enemy  proceeded  to  Ridgefield,  where  Arnold, 
who  had  barricaded  the  road,  warmly  disputed  the  passage  ;  but, 
after  a  skirmish  of  nearly  an  hour,  being  compelled  to  give  way, 
he  retreated  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of  Norwalk. 
The  royalists,  having  remained  that  night  at  Ridge6eld,  set  fire 
to  the  place,  and  early  next  morning  resumed  their  march. 
Arnold  met  them  again  about  eleven,  and  a  continued  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  on  their  making  a 
stand  at  a  hill  near  their  ships,  the  Americans  charged  them  with 
intrepidity,  but  were  repulsed  and  broken.  The  enemy  imme- 
diately re-embarked  for  New  York.  Their  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  about  170;  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  not  admitted  to  exceed  100.^ 

This  predatory  excursion  was  not  long  after  retaliated.  A 
quantity  of  provisions  had  been  deposited  at  Sagg  Harbour,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  confided  to  a  schooner  with 
12  guns,  and  a  company  of  infantry.  General  Parsons,  who 
commanded  a  few  of  the  Connecticut  recruits  at  New  Haven, 
conceiving  it  practicable  to  surprise  this  small  post  and  some 
others  not  very  distant  from  it,  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  plan 
to  lieutenant  colonel  Meigs,  a  very  enterprising  and  gallant  officer, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  attempt  on  Quebec.     On 

1  David  Wooster  was  born  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  in  1711,  and  educated 
tt  Yale  College.  Having,  from  the  Ume  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1789  to  Uie 
French  war  in  1755,  risen  through  the  several  military  gradations  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of  Connecticut,  and  made  a 
bri^dicr  general  in  the  continental  service  ;  but  this  comraisjion  he  afterward 
resigned.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  militia  in 
Connecticut ;  and  fell  while  bravely  fighting  at  their  head.  CongreMs  resolved, 
that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. — General  Arnold  behaved 
with  his  usual  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  In  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him ;  and  wliile  he  was  extricating  himself,  a  soldier  ad- 
vanced to  run  him  through  with  a  bayonet,  but  he  shot  him  dead  with  his  pistol, 
and  made  his  escape.  Congress  resolved,  that  a  horse,  properly  captrisoiMd, 
should  be  presented  to  bim. 
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1777.    the  23d  of  May,  be  embarked  at  Guilford  whb  about  170  meoy 
v.^V'^^  <^  board  13  whale  boats,  and  proceeded,  under  conTojr  of  two 
Expedition  armed  sloops,  across  the  Sound  to  the  nbrth  division  of  the  island 
Mekl^to  ^    near  Southhold.     A  small  foraging  party,  against  which  the  ex- 
L.  Uand.     pedition  was  in  part  directed,  having  left  this  place  for  New  York, 
the  boats  were  immediately  conveyed  across  the  land,  about  15 
miles,  into  a  bay,  by  which  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  deep- 
ly intersected,  where  the  troops  re-embarked,  and,  crossing  the 
bay,  landed  at  two  in  the  morning  about  4  miles  from  Segg 
Harbour.    This  place  they  completely  surprised,  and  carried 
with  charged  bayonets.     A  division  of  the  detachment  at  the 
same  time  burned  12  vessels,  with  the  forage  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  supply  of  the  British  army.     Six  of  the  eneiOT 
were  killed,  and  90  captured.     Cotonel  Meigs  returned  to  Guih- 
ibrd  with  his  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.^ 
Sir  William      Sir  William  Howe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  or  pro- 
SedTupSe  ^^^^  general  Washington  to  an  engagement,  had,  in  June,  retired 
Gbetapeak.  with  his  army  from  the  Jerseys  to  Staten  Island.     After  keeping 
the  American  general  in  long  and  perplexing  suspense  concemiM 
his  intended  operations,  be  at  length  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook 
with  about  16,000  men ;  entered  Chesapeak  Bay;  and  oo  the 
24th  of  August  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.     Genemlf 
Grant  and  Knyphausen  having  joined  him  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
Marcbes     tember  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  the  whole  army 
SliSlalr'     tnoved  onward  in  two  columns  toward  Philadelphia,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  now  discovered  to  be  the  object  of  the  Britidi 
commander.    General  Washington,  who  regulated  his  movements 
by  those  of  the  enemy,  had  by  this  time  with  the  whole  Americao 
army,  excepting  the  light  infantry  which  remained  on  the  lines, 
taken  a  position  behind  Red  clay  Creek,  on  the  road  leading 
directly  from  the  enemy's  camp  to  Philadelphia.    The  British 
boldly  advanced  until  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.    Greneral  Washington,  on  reconnoitring  their  situation,  ap- 
prehending their  object  to  be  to  turn  his  right,  and,  suddenly 
crossing  the  Brandywine,  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  north  side 
of  that  river  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Philadelphia, 
changed  his  position  early  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  September, 
crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  the  next  morning  took  post  behind 
that  river,  on  the  height  near  Chadd's  Ford.^ 


1  His  return  to  Guilford  was  in  25  hours  after  his  departure  for  Long  Islaad ; 
during  which  time  he  with  his  gallant  party  traversed  a  space  not  less  than  90 
miles.  Congress  ordered  an  eleeant  sword  to  be  presented  to  colonel  Meigs  fw 
his  good  conduct  on  this  ezpediuon. 

a  The  Brandywine  is  a  small  stream  that  empties  itself  at  Wilmington  iilt 
Christina  Creek,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware.  General  KnoZy  ia  • 
letter  concerning  the  battle,  sajrs  it  was  «  about  80  miles  from  Phifaidelpbia.** 
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At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  royal  army     1777. 
advanced  in  two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  lieutenant  s.^-v^-^/ 
general  Knyphausen,  and  the  other  by  lord  Comwallis.     While  Sept.  ii. 
the  first  column  took  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made  g^J^^ 
B  show  of  passing  it  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans,  wine, 
the  other  moved  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brandywine  to  its 
fork,  crossed  both  its  branches  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
marched  down  on  its  eastern  side  witli  the  view  of  turning  the 
right  wing  of  their  adversaries.     General  Washington,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  their  approach,  made  the  proper  disposition 
to  receive  them.    The  divisions  commanded  by  Sullivan,  Stirl- 
ing, and  Stephen,  advanced  a  little  farther  up  the  Brandywine, 
and  fronted  the  column  of  the  approaching  enemy ;  Wayne's 
division,  with  Maxwell's  light  infantry,  remained  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
to  keep  Knyphausen  in  check ;  Green's  division,  accompanied 
by  general  Washington,  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  central 
position  between  the  right  and  left  wings.     The  divisions  de- 
tached against  Comwallis,  took  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Birmingham  church,  their  left  reaching  toward  the  Brandywine  ; 
the  artillery  was  judiciously  placed,  and  their  flanks  were  cover- 
ed by  woods.     About  four  o'clock,  lord  Comwallis  formed  the 
Gne  of  batde,  and  began  the  attack.     The  Americans  sustained 
it  for  some  time  with  intrepidity ;  but  their  right  at  length  giving 
way,  the  remaining  divisions,  exposed  to  a  galhng  fire  on  the  flank, 
continued  to  break  on  the  right,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon 
completely  routed.     As  soon  as  Comwallis  had  commenced  his 
attack,  Knyphausen  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops 
posted  for  its  defence  ;  which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way.     The  retreat  of  the  Americans,  which  soon 
Decame  general,  was  continued  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the 
next  day  to  Philadelphia.     The  loss,  sustained  by  the  Americans 
in  this  action,  is  estimated  at  300  killed,  and  600  wounded.^ 
Between  300  and  400,  principally  the  wounded,  were  made 
prisoners.    The  loss  of  the  British  was  stated  to  be  rather  less 
than  100  killed,  and  400  wounded.     As  the  British  were  ad- 
vancing toward  Goshen  to  gain  the  Lancaster  road,  dispositions 
were  again  made  for  battle,  on  the  16th,  by  both  armies ;  but  a 
heavy  rain  separated  the  advanced  parties,  which  had  begun  to 
skirmish,  and  its  increasing  violence  soon  obliged  the  Americans 
to  retreat.    General  Washington  on  the  19ih  crossed  the  Schuyl- 

1  Among  the  wounded  were  two  general  officers  ;  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
and  general  Woodford.  The  firet  otthesc  was  a  French  nobleman,  who,  at  the 
age  of  19  years  only,  left  France,  and  offered  his  services  to  congress,  which 
gave  him  the  rank  of  major  general  in  their  army.  Count  Pulaski,  a  Polish 
nohleman,  fought  also  with  tte  Americans  in  this  battle. 
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1777.     kill,  and  encamped  on  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river;  while 
v^-v-^/   detachments  of  his  army  were  posted  at  the  several  fords,  over 

which  the  enemy  would  probably  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

Sept.  20.  In  the  night  of  the  20th,  general  Wayne,  who  with  1500  meo 

WavMsur-  ^^^  Conceded  himself  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  British 

prised  and    army  with  the  intention  of  harassing  their  rear,  was  surprised  by 

defeated,      major  general  Gray.     The  British  general,  proceeding  on  the 

expedition  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  gave  strict  orders  that 

bayonets  only  should  be  used,  and  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is 

supposed  to  have  been  about  300  men.     The  loss  of  the  enemy 

was  merely  one  officer  killed,  and  seven  privates  killed  and 

wounded. 

ThTBriiish      ^"  ^®  ^^^  ^^  September,  Sir  William  Howe,  having  secured 

take  posses-  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  crossed  it  with  his  whole  army; 

i*dVw**^*  on  the  26th,  he  advanced  to  Grermantown  ;  and  on  the  succeed- 

'^  ^  ^  ^    ing  day  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment, 

took  peaceable  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  with  his  army,  re-enforced  to  8000  con- 
tinental troops  and  3000  militia,  took  a  position  at  Shippack 
Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  16  from  Germantown.  At  this  last  place  lay 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army.  The  line  of  its  encamp- 
ment crossed  the  town  at  right  angles ;  die  left  wing  extended  to 
the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in  front  and  flank  by  the  German 
chasseurs.  The  queen's  American  rangers  and  a  battalion  of 
light  infantry  were  in  front  of  the  right ;  and  the  40th  regiment 
with  another  battalion  of  infantry  was  posted  on  the  Chesnut 
road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  at  the  head  of  the 
village. 

While  general  Howe  was  intently  engaged  in  removing  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Delaware,  general  Washington  seized  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Germantown. 
The  plan  was,  to  attack  both  wings  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same 
instant.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Con- 
way's brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chesnut 
Hill,  and  attack  the  left  wing,  while  general  Armstrong  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  was  to  fall  down  Manatawny  [Ridge]  road, 
and,  turning  the  left  flank,  to  attack  in  the  rear.  The  divisions 
of  Stephen  and  Greene,  flanked  by  M*Dougal's  brigade,  were 
to  enter  by  the  Limekiln  road  at  the  market  house,  and  attack 
the  right  wing.     The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under 

fenerals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  oM 
ork  road,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  right.  The  divisions  of 
lord  Stirling,  and  the  brigade  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to 
form  a  corps  de  reserve. 
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The  army,  having  moved  from  its  ground  about  seven  in  tlie     1777. 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  October,  began  an  attack  about  sunrise   n^^v^w^ 
the  next  morning.     The  advance  of  the  column  led  by  SuUivan,  Ocl  4. 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  commander  in  chief,  encountered  Gerawn^ 
and  drove  in  a  picket,  which  presently  gave  way ;  and  his  main  town, 
body,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light  infantry  and  other  troops 
encamped  near  the  picket,  and  forced  them  from  their  grotmd. 
Thougn  closely  pursued,  lieutenant  colonel  Musgrove  with  six 
companies  took  post  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  Americans,  and  severely  galled  them  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  doors  and  windows.     General  Washington 
immediately  ordered  a  brigade  to  surround  the  house ;   but 
colonel  Musgrove  refused  to  surrender.     Four  pieces  of  cannon 
were  brought  against  him,  but  he  sustained  the  fire  of  them  until 
major  general  Gray  with  the  third  brigade,  and  brigadier  general 
Agnew  with  the  fourth,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the 
Americans  with  great  spirit.     In  the  mean  time  general  Greene 
arrived  with  his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.     Colonel  Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  op- 
posed to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  110  prisoners;  but  from 
the  darkness  of  the  day,  caused  by  an  uncommonly  thick  fog, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment.     At  length  a  part  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  while  general  Grant  moved  up  the  49th  regiment  to 
the  aid  of  the  4th,  which  was  employed  m  supporting  the  troops 
engaged  with  Greene's  column.     The  embarrassments  among 
the  American  troops,  occasioned  by  the  darkness,  had  given  the 
enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  first  consternation.     While  the  Americaw 
front  of  Sullivan's  division,  having  penetrated  far  mto  German-  ntieat 
town,  was  very  warmly  engaged,  the  main  body  of  the  American 
army  began  to  retreat ;  and  all  efibrts  to  rally  it  were  ineffectual. 
In  this  batde,  about  200  Americans  were  killed,  nearly  600 
wounded,  and  about  400  made  prisoners.     Among  the  slain  were 
general  Nash,  of  North  Carohna,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Gen.  Nub 
brigade,  and  his  aid  de  camp,  major  Witherspoon.     The  loss  of  ^^^ 
the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  600,  of  whom  less  than 
100  were  killed. 

The  American  army  encamped  again  on  Shippack  Creek, 
but  soon  after  advanced  to  White  Marsh ;  the  royal  army  re- 
moved from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia.  The  object  which 
now  principally  engaged  their  attention,  was,  on  the  one  part  to 
retain,  and  on  the  other  to  acquire,  possession  of  the  forts  on  the 
Delaware.  Without  obtaining  them,  general  Howe  could  have 
no  communication  with  his  fleet ;  and  he  would  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia.    For  the  security  of  tliat  city  on  the 
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1777.  water  side,  the  Americans,  beside  preparing  gallies,  floating  bat- 
teries, armed  vessels  and  boats,  fire  ships  and  rafts,  bad  built  a 
fort  on  Mud  Island,  which  they  called  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and  anotb^ 
at  Red  Bank,  which  tliey  called  Fort  Mercer.^  A  detachment 
from  the  British  army  having  dislodged  the  Americans  firom 
Billingsport,  batteries  were  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  to 
assist  in  dislodging  them  also  from  Mud  Island.  A  detachment 
was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  attack  Fort  Mercer.  This  enter- 
prise was  entrusted  to  colonel  count  Donop,  a  brave  and  high 
spirited  German  officer,  who  with  three  battalions  of  Hessian  grena?* 
diers,  the  regiment  of  Mirback,  and  the  infantry  chasseurs,  having 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  October, 
marched  down  on  the  eastern  side  ol  the  river,  and  on  the  aftei^ 

Oct.  22.      ^^^^  ^^  ^®  °®*^  ^^y^  reached  Red  Bank.    The  place  was 
Battle  of     defended  by  about  400  men  under  the  command  of  cdonel 
Bed  Bank.   Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.     Count  Donop  with  un- 
daunted fimmess  led  on  his  troops  to  an  assault,  through  a 
tremendous  fire  ;  and,  forcing  an  extensive  outwork,  9ompeUed 
the  garrison  to  retire  to  the  redoubt ;  but,  while  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     The 
assailants  were  soon  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  under  a  well 
directed  fire  from  the  garrison,  which  again  proved  destructive 'to 
them,  as  it  bad  previously  been  in  their  approach  to  the  assault. 
In  this  expedition,  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  lost  about  400 
men.     The  garrison  lost  82  only,  killed  and  wounded. 
Nov.  16.  Preparations  in  the  mew  time  were  going  forward  for  reducing 

fuack^fby  ^^^  ^^^  ^°  Mud  Island.     The  British  ships  having  at  length 
the  British,  been  got  up  the  river,  a  heavy  cannonade  commenced  from  them 
and  evacu-   ^uj  [^q^  ^^0  batteries  on  the  shore,  which  dismounted  several 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  otherwise  so  damaged  its  defences, 
that  the  garrison,  apprehensive  of  an  assault,  quitted  it  the  en- 
suing night,  and  were  carried  off  by  their  shipping.     Within 

18.      three  days  afterward,  the  garrison  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  approach 

Fort  Met-  of  lord  Comwallis  with  a  large  force,  was  withdrawn.  The 
Banrevao^  water  force  of  the  Americans,  now  no  longer  protected  by  the 
uatedi  works  on  the  shore,  quitted  its  station,  and  retired  up  the  river* 
A  few  of  the  smaller  gallies,  by  keeping  close  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  passed  Philadelphia  in  the  night,  and  escaped ;  the  rest 
were  abandoned  and  burnt.  A  communication  was  thus  opened 
at  last  between  the  British  army  and  navy.^ 

1  Mud  Island  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  river,  about  flcven  mUcf 
below  Philadelphia ;  Red  Bank  lies  opposite  to  it,  on  tlic  Jersey  shore.  RiHingfc 
port  is  a  high  bank  on  the  same  shore,  about  twelve  miles  below  PhiladeJ^Ua, 
on  which  a  fortification  had  been  erected  by  the  Americans. 

2  By  order  of  congress,  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  each  of  the  fid- 
lowing  officers ;  colonel  Greene,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mercer ;  lieutenant 
colonel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  commodoie 
Ilazlewood,  who  commanded  the  gaUies. 
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iVhile  these  inauspicious  operations  were  carried  on  b  the  17T7. 
south,  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  was  a  theatre  of  events,  v^^v--^/ 
that  more  than  counterbalanced  them.  A  principal  object  of  the  Nortbem 
British  in  the  campaign  of  this  year,  was  to  open  a  free  commu-  c«™P»%«** 
nication  between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  British  ministry 
were  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  that,  by  effecting  this  object,  New 
England,  which  they  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  confederacy, 
might  be  severed  firom  the  neighbouring  states,  and  compelled  to 
submission.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  an  array  of  British 
and  German  troops,  amounting  to  7173  men,  exclusive  of  a  corps 
of  artillery,  was  put  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Burgoyne,  a  very  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  able  officer.  The 
plan  of  operations  consisted  of  two  parts.  General  Burgoyne 
with  the  main  body  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  effect 
a  junction  widi  the  royal  army  from  New  York ;  and  lieutenant 
cplonel  St.  Leger,  with  about  200  British  soldiers,  a  regiment  of 
New  York  byalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  that  quarter  to  penetrate  toward  Albany 
by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

General  Burgo)'ne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May.     On  the  20th  BuigoyM 
of  June  he  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  landed  near  Xjjjjj^ 
Crown  Point,  where  he  met  the  Indians,  gave  them  a  war  feast, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them,  calculated  to  secure  their  friendly 
cooperation.     On  the  30th,  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Crown  Advuicefl 
Point ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga.     In  a  few  p^J^^^ 
days  his  works  were  so  far  advanced,  as  to  threaten  a  complete 
enclosure  of  the  continental  army ;  and  general  St.  Clair,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Americans,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 

?robation  of  a  council  of  general  officers,  abandoned  the  place.  ,  .  ^ 
^he  evacuation  was  effected  with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  Tiooodero- 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  stores,  embarked  in  200  ^J^^^*^**" 
batteaux,  and  despatched  up  the  river  to  Skenesborough  under  lomricans. 
convoy  of  five  armed  gallics,  was  saved.     A  brigade  of  gun 
boats,  however,  gave  chase  to  the  gallies ;  and,  coming  up  with 
them  near  Skenesborough  Falls,  engaged  and  captured  some  of 
the  largest  of  them,  and  obliged  the  Americans  to  set  the  others 
on  fire,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  their  batteaux. 
The  rear  guard  of  the  American  army,  commanded  by  colonel 
Warner,  amounting  to  more  than  1000  men,  taking  the  Castleton 
road  to  Skenesborough,  was  overtaken  and  attacked  at  Hubber-  xction  at 
ton  by  general  Frazer  with  850  fighting  men.     The  Americans  Hubbeiton. 
made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  general  Keidescl 
with  his  division  of  Germans,  they  were  compelled  to  give  way 
in  all  directions.     Colonel  Francis,  a  very  valuable  officer,  fell  in 
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the  action ;  several'  other  American  officers,  and  above  200 
men,  were  killed  ;  and  about  the  same  number  taken  prisoners. 
Nearly  600  are  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  ;  many  of  whom 
must  have  died  in  the  woods.  The  enemy  stated  their  own  loss 
at  35  killed,  and  144  wounded.^  General  St.  Clair,  after  a 
distressing  march  of  seven  days,  joined  general  Schuyler  at 
Fort  Edward.  General  Burgo3me,  having  with  incredible  labour 
and  fatigue  conducted  his  army  through  the  wilderness  fix)m 
Skenesborough,  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson's  river,  oo 
the  30th  of  July.  As  he  approached  that  place,  general  Schuy- 
ler, whose  forces,  even  since  the  junction  of  St.  Clair,  did  not 
exceed  4400  men,  retired  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  St.  Leger  with  an  Btmy  of  from  1500 
to  1800  men  invested  Fort  Schuyler.*  This  fortress  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  600  continental  troops  from  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Gansevoort.  0& 
the  first  approach  of  the  royal  army,  general  Herkemer,  who 
commanded  the  militia  of  Tryon  county,  assembled  them  in 
considerable  force  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  St.  Leger, 
receiving  information  of  his  approach,  sent  out  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  regulars  and  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambuscade  on  the 
road,  by  which  he  was  to  march.  Into  this  ambuscade  Herke- 
mer  fell,  and  his  party  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  about  400  men. 

General  Arnold  was  now  despatched  with  a  brigade  of  troops 
to  attack  the  besiegers ;  but  their  force  being  greatly  superior  to 
his  own,  recourse  was  had  to  stratagem.  A  man  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  handsome  estate  in  the  vicinity,  having  been 
taken  up  as  a  spy,  was  employed  as  a  deceptive  messenger  to 
spread  an  alarm,  and  induce  the  enemy  to  retreat ;  on  condition, 
it  he  succeeded,  that  he  should  be  libera  tied,  and  his  estate  se- 
cured to  him.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  The  Indians 
instantly  determined  to  quit  the  ground ;  and  St.  Leger,  finding 
himseli  deserted  by  700  or  800  of  these  important  auxiliaries, 
decamped  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusion,  and  returned  to 
Montreal,  leaving  his  tents,  with  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores, 
in  the  field.^ 

General  Burgoyne  perceived  the  importance  of  a  rapid  move- 
ment, to  cooperate  with  St.  Leger ;  but  could  not  effect  it  with- 
out ox  teams,  carriages,  and  provisions.     At  Bennington,  a  town 


1  Stedman  says,  the  loss  of  the  British  <Ud  not  exceed  20  officers,  and  aboal 
120  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

2  Formerly  called  Fort  Stanwix,  at  the  head  of  Mohawk  river. 

3  Thacher,  Hist.  Journal.    The  stratagem  was  proposed  by  colonel  Brooki  eC 
Massachusetts,  and  approved  by  general  Arnold. 
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in  New  Hampshire  Grants  [Vemiont]  between  the  forks  of  the     1777. 
river  Hoosack,  and  about  24  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hudson's  v^%^^^^ 
river,  there  was  a  large  depot  of  provisions  and  carriages,  for 
the  northern  American  army ;  and  this  the  British  general  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  surprise  and  seize.     Ou  this  service  Aug.  9i 
lieutenant  colonel  Baum,  a  brave  German  officer,  was  despatched  Burgoyne 
with  about  600  men,  .mostly  Germans,  including  a  detachment  c^i,B^^ 
of  Reidesel's  dragoons.*     When  he   had   arrived  at  Walloon  toBenning. 
Creek  about  seven  miles  from  Bennington,  he  learned  that  tlie  ^^^ 
Americans  were  strongly  intrenched  at  that  place,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  should  receive  a  re-enforcement  of  men,  it  was 
their  intention  to  attack  him.     He  therefore  halted,  and  posted 
his  detachment  in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  possible ;  and 
transmitted  this  intelligence  to  general  Burgoyne. 

General  Stark,  while  on  his  march  with  a  body  of  New  Gen.Siaik 
Hampshire  militia  to  join  general  Schuyler,  receiving  intelligence  JJJS'S^ 
of  Baum's  approach,  altered  his  movement,  and  collected  his 
force  at  Bennington.  This  gallant^officer,  being  joined  on  the 
16th  by  a  company  of  militia  from  the  Grants,  and  another  from 
the  county  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts,  and  having  now  a 
collective  force  of  about  1600  men,  determined  to  attack  colonel 
Baum  in  his  intrenchments.  Having  sent  colonel  Nichols  with 
250  men  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  colonel 
Hendrick  with  300  to  the  rear  of  their  right,  and  placed  300  to 

Sipose  their  front  and  draw  their  attention ;  he  sent  colonels 
ubbard  and  Stickney  with  200  to  attack  the  right  wing,  and 
100  more  to  re-enforce  colonel   Nichols.     The  attack  began  Aug.  16. 
precisely  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  several  de-  i^BreynMua 
tachments  seconded  the  onset,  and  colonel  Stark  advanced  at  defeated. 
the  same  time  with  the  main  body.     The  engagement  lasted  two 
hours  ;  but  the  German  troops  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
their  breastworks,  and  retreat  into  the  woods,  leaving  their  com- 
mander mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.     Lieutenant  Baum 
cofenel  Breyman,  whom  Burgoyne  had  detached  with  500  Ger-  JJ^J^^ 
mans  to  the  assistance  of  colonel  Baum,  coming  up  just  in  time 
to  join  the  fugitives,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Americans, 
and,  after  having  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  expended 
all  his  ammunition,  was  obliged  to  retreat.     The  loss  of  the 


1  **  In  the  -whole  tm^m  corps  could  not  have  possibly  been  found  so  unfit 
for  a  iervice,  Omi  reqqired  rapidity  of  motion,  as  ReidesePs  dragoons.  Their 
very  hats  and  swords  wCAghed  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment  of 
GDC  of  ou»  soldiers.  The  worst  British  regiment  in  the  service  would  with  ease 
bave  marched  two  miles  for  their  one."  Stedman.  This  author  gives  the  above 
mentioned  number  of  men  in  the  detachment  Other  historians  say,  the  num- 
ber was  500.  Dr.  Belknap,  who  refers  to  a  MS.  copy  of  Burgoyne's  orders, 
fays,  there  were  about  1500,  and  100  Indians. 
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1777. 


Siege  of 
F.  Schuyler 
abandoned. 


Sept  14. 
Burgoyne 
encamps  at 
Saratoga. 


19. 

Batdenear 
Stillwater. 


British  in  these  two  CDgagements  was  about  600  men ;  1000  stand 
of  arms,  and  900  swords,  were  taken  hj  the  Americans.^ 

St.  Leger  soon  after  abandoned  the  sieee  of  Fort  Scbuyler, 
and  returned  to  Montreal.  The  tents  of  his  army  were  left 
standing,  and  the  artillery,  with  a  great  part  of  the  baggage^ 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amoi- 
cans.^ 

General  Burgojme,  having  collected  about  30  days'  provi^on, 
and  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  crossed  that 
river  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  General  Gates,  who  had  re- 
cently taken  the  chief  command  of  the  northern  department  of 
the  American  army,  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped 
three  miles  above  Stillwater.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Bur- 
goyne encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  American  army ;  and 
about  noon  on  the  19th  advanced  in  full  force  against  it.  The 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered 
by  general  Frazer  and  colonri  Breyman  with  the  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  who  were  posted  along  some  high  grounds  on  the 
right.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  Indians,  Piovin* 
cials,  and  Canadians.  The  left  wing  and  artillery  were  com- 
manded by  the  major  generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  who 
proceeded  along  the  great  road.  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was 
detached  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  harass  them  as  di^ 
advanced,  soon  fell  in  with  their  pickets  in  the  front  of  their 
right  wing,  attacked  them  sharply,  and  drove  them  in.  A  strong 
corps  was  brought  up  to  support  them,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
counter, Morgan  was  compelled  to  give  way.  A  regiment  was 
ordered  to  assist  him,  and  the  action  became  more  general. 
The  commanders  on  both  sides  supported  and  re-enforced  their 


1  Stedman.  General  Burgoyne  represented  his  loss  to  be  about  400  men,  but 
judge  Marshall  observes,  32  officers,  and  564  privates,  including  Canadians  and 
tones,  were  made  prisoners ;  "  the  British  general,  therefore,*'  he  infers,  "  n^pH 
have  included  in  his  estimate  of  loss,  only  his  European  troops."  The  count 
de  Baum  "  lies  buried  hard  by  the  river's  brink ;  and  a  little  rising  of  the  tarf 
alone  distinguishes  his  grave." — General  Stark  presented  to  the  Tegblatoie  of 
Massachusetts  several  military  articles  taken  from  the  British.  A  letter  of  tbankt 
was  written  to  the  general  by  order  of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  voted,  **  tfait 
the  trophies  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state."  These  troplJM 
have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State  house  in  Boston. 

3  The  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  belonjdi^  to  the  army  of  Bll^ 
goyne,as  well  as  to  that  of  St  Leger,  excited  more  redhftment  than  terror.  His 
murder  of  Miss  M^Crea,  a  young  lady,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  virtuow  anA 
amiable,  excited  a  very  great  sensation.  Her  father  was  friendly  to  the  royal- 
ists, and  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  refugee  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army.  When 
our  army  retreated  from  Fort  Edward,  Miss  M'Crea  remained  behind,  and  waa 
dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.  Tlie  Indians  soon  made  her  their 
prisoner ;  and  on  their  return  to  Bnrgoync's  camp,  during  a  quarrel  about  who 
should  hold  possession  of  the  fair  prize,  ono  of  the  savages  struck  hia  tomahaiHc 
into  her  skuU,  and  immediately  stripped  off  her  scalp. 
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respective  parties;  and  about  four  o'clock  Arnold,  with  nine  1777, 
continental  regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  was  completely  en-  \^^>y^<^ 
caged  with  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  British  army.  **  For 
lour  hours  they  maintained  a  contest  hand  to  hand."  The 
Americans  at  length  left  the  field;  "not  because  they  were 
conquered,  but  because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat  to 
their  camp  necessary.  Few  actions  have  been  more  remarkable 
than  this,  for  both  vigour  of  attack  and  obstinacy  of  resistance.''^ 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  between  300  and  400;  among  the  former  were  colonels 
Cobume  and  Adams,  and  several  other  valuable  officers.  The 
hss  of  the  British  was  about  600.^ 

Both  armies  lay  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  forti- 
fying its  canip  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile  the 
difficulties  of  the  Briush  general  were  daily  becoming  increased. 
His  auxiliary  Indians  deserted  him  soon  after  the  battle  of  Still- 
water. His  army,  reduced  to  little  more  than  5000  men,  was  lim- 
ited to  half  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions.  The  stock  of  forage 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses  were  perishing  in  ereat 
numbers.  The  American  army  had  become  so  aucnnented,  as 
to  render  him  diffident  of  makiog  good  his  retreat.  To  ae^- 
vate  his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  of  the 
approach  of  general  Clinton,  or  of  any  diversion  in  his  favour 
from  New  York. 

In  this  exigency,  general  Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  Oct  7. 
possibility  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  Second  •©- 
left,  by  which  means  he  would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes,  suuwater. 
For  this  purpose  he  drew  out  1500  men,  which  he  headed  him- 
self, attended  bv  generals  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Frazer.  This 
detachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
the  American  intrenchmments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made 
on  its  left ;  but  major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grena- 
diers, sustained  it  with  great  firmness.  The  Americans  soon 
extended  their  attack  along  the  whole  front  of  the  German  troops, 
which  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers ;  and  marched 
a  body  round  their  flank,  to  prevent  their  retreat.  On  this 
movement,  the  British  light  infantry  with  a  part  of  the  24th 
regiment  instantly  formed,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into 
the  camp.  Their  left  wing  in  the  mean  time,  overpowered  with 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  which 


1  Stedman. 

9  Idem.  Bradford  m;  *<The  loss  of  the  British  was  reported  to  be  about 
1000,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken ; "  and  the  loss  of  **  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  820." 
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1777.  had  just  been  covering  the  retreat  on  the  right.  The  whole 
N^-v^w/  detachment  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  retiring ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  the  British  troops  entered  the  lines,  when  the  Americans, 
led  by  general  Arnold,  pressed  forward,  and,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  of  grapeshot  and  musketry,  assaulted  the  works  throughout 
their  whole  extent  from  right  to  left.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  a  part  of  the  left  of  the  Americans  forced  the  intrenchments, 
and  Arnold  witli  a  few  men  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  hb 
horse  being  killed,  and  he  himself  badly  wounded  in  the  leg, 
they  were  forced  out  of  them,  and  it  being  now  nearly  dark, 
they  desisted  from  the  aUack.  On  tlie  left  of  Arnold's  detach- 
ment, Jackson's  regiment  of  Massachusetts,  then  led  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Brooks,  was  still  more  successful.  It  turned  the  right  of 
the  encampment,  and  carried  by  storm  the  works,  occupied  by 
the  German  reserve.  Lieutenant  colonel  Breyman  was  killed ; 
and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  action.  The  advantage  of  the  Americans  was 
decisive.  They  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy ;  made 
upward  of  200  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  officers  of 
distinction  ;  took  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  German  brigade,  with  all  their  equipage.  Among 
the  slain  of  the  enemy  was  general  Frazer,  an  officer  of  distta- 
guished  merit,  whose  loss  was  particularly  regretted.  The  kss 
of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable. 
Burgoync  Gates  posted  1400  men  on  the  heights  opposite  the  ford  of 
retire*  to  Saratoga ;  2000  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  Fort  Ed- 
Saratoga,     ward;  and  1500  at  a  ford  higher  up.     Burgoyne,  apprehensive 

of  being  hemmed  in,  retired  immediately  to  Saratoga. 
Attempts  in  ^^  attempt  was  now  made  to  retreat  to  Fort  George.  Artifi- 
vain  to  re- ,.  ccrs  wcro  accordingly  despatched  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair 
the  bridges,  and  open  the  road  to  Fort  Edward ;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  situation  of  gen- 
eral Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour  more  hazardous,  he  resolved 
to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to  Fort  Edward;  but  even  this 
retrograde  movement  was  rendered  impracticable.  While  the 
army  was  preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
Americans  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  that  they  were  well  provided  with  artillery.  *  No  avenue  to 
escape  now  appeared.  Incessant  toil  had  worn  down  the  whole 
British  army ;  which  did  not  now  contain  more  than  3500  fight- 
ing men.  Provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  there  were  no 
possible  means  of  procuring  a  supply.  The  American  army, 
which  was' daily  increasing,  was  already  much  greater  than  the 
British  in  point  of  numbers,  and  almost  encircled  them.  In 
this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council  of  war ;  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with 


treat. 
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general  Gates.     PrelimiDaries  were  soon  settled,  and  the  royal     1777. 
army  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.^  n^n^^^/ 

The  capture  of  an  entire  army  was  justly  viewed  as  an  event, 
)hat  must  essentially  affect  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America ;  and  while  it  excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  people, 
it  could  not  but  have  a  most  auspicious  influence  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  general 
Gates  and  his  army ;  and  a  medal  of  gold,  in  coiftnemoration  of 
this  splendid  achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

While  general  Burgoyne  was  urging  his  preparations  for  ad-  G«i.LiB- 
vancing  toward  ^Albany,  general  Lincoln  attempted  to  recover  JjJjJ^ip 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  reomrTi- 
Colonel  Brown,  whom  he  detached  on  the  13tli  of  September  conderog*; 
with  500  men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George,  surprised  all  the 
outposts  between  the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  that  lake  and 
the  body  of  the  fortress  at  Ticonderoga  ;  took  Mount  Defiance 
and  Mount  Hope,  the  old  French  lines,  a  block  house,  200 
batteaux,  several  gun  boats,  and  an  armed  sloop,  together  with 
290  prisoners ;  and  released  100  Americans.     On  examination 
it  was  found,  that  the  reduction  of  either  Mount  Independence 
or  Ticonderoga  was  impracticable  ;  but  soon  after  the  convention  which  b 
at  Saratoga,  tlie  British,  who  had  been  left  in  the  rear  of  the  jJ^^i^Biit- 
royal  army,  destroyed  their  cannon,  and,  abandoning  Ticonde-  iih. 
roga,  retreated  to  Canada. 

General  Lincoln,  while  reconnoitring,  the  day  after  the  battle  Geneiml 
near  Stillwater,  received  a  dangerous  wound  ;  but  the  life  of  that  J^o^Sia. 
excellent  officer  and  estimable  man  was  providentially  saved  for 
future  and  important  services  to  his  country. 

1  The  whole  number,  which  sunendered,  was     ....        5762 

British  troops   ....    2442  I  Siclc  and  wounded  left  in  the  ^ 
Bninswicic  and  other   )      nigg         British  camp  when  Bur-  ^    628 
German  troops         > 


Canadians,  Volunteers,&c.  1100 
Staff 12 

6752 


govne  began  his  retreat 
Beside  the  above,  there  were 
killed,  wounded,  taken,  and 
deserted,  between  6  July 
and  16  October    .    .    . 


Total      9213 

Remembrancer  for  1777,  p.  477.  The  whole  army  of  general  Gates  consisted 
of  9093  continental  troops.  The  number  of  the  militia  fluctuated ;  but,  when 
the  convention  was  signed,  it  amounted  to  4129.  The  sick  exceeded  2500. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  taken  39  brass  cannon  complete,  royals  and 
mortars  included ;  5000  stand  of  arms ;  400  sets  of  harness,  a  number  of  am- 
munition waggons,  &c.  The  troops  under  general  Burgoyne  were  to  march  out 
of  their  camp  with  the  honoiirs  of  war ;  and  a  free  passj^  was  to  be  granted 
them  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America  during 
the  present  contest 
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1777. 


Ocl6. 

Forts  Clin- 
ton and 
Montfiom- 
enrta^en 
by  Sir  U. 
Clinton. 


Nov.  15. 
Confedera- 
tion. 


Although  Sir  Henry  Clinton  affi>rded  no  relief  to  general 
Burgoyne ;  yet  he  performed  a  service,  which,  if  done  a  little 
sooner,  might  possibly  have  had  that  effect.^  With  nearly  3000 
men,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war  under  commodore  Hotham, 
he  conducted  an  expedition  up  Hudson's  river,  early  in  October, 
against  the  forts  Montgomeiy  and  Clinton.  When  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  the  place  of  destination,  the  troops  separated  into  two 
columns;  the  one,  consisting  of  900  men  under  lieutenant 
Campbell,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ;  the 
other,  under  die  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was 
to  storm  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Clinton.  The  garrison,  when 
summoned,  having  refused  to  surrender,  the  assault  was  made 
on  both  forts  at  the  same  instant.  These  fortresses,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  creek  only,  were  commanded  by 
governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  who  made  a 
gallant  resistance  from  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  attack 
began,  until  dark;  but,  the  post  having  been  designed  principally 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  ships,  the  works  on  the  land  side  were 
incomplete  and  untenable,  and  the  assailants  entered  them  widi 
fixed  oayonets.  Most  of  the  garrison  effected  their  escape, 
under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  and  darkness.  The  loss,  sus- 
tained by  the  garrison,  was  about  250  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  stated  at  less  than  200,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  considerable  than  the 
loss  of  the  Americans.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  count 
Grabouski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  entered  as  a  volunteer 
into  the  British  service,  were  among  the  slain.  Fort  Independ- 
ence and  Fort  Constitution  were  evacuated  the  next  day ;  and 
general  Putnam,  who  had  the  command  on  North  river,  re* 
treated  to  Fishkill.  General  Tryon  the  day  following  boined 
Continental  Village,  where  considerable  stores  were  deposited. 
General  Vaughan,  proceeding  up  the  river  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  land  forces,  attended  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  a 
flying  squadron  of  light  frigates,  completely  burned  the  village  of 
Esopus ;  and  then  re-embarked  for  New  York. 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 


1  The  expedition  of  Sir  H.  Clinton  up  Hudson's  river  "  could  not  before  hiye 
been  attempted,  'vvithout  leaving  the  defences  of  New  York  too  feebly  guarded." 
A  body  of  reciuits  arrived  from  Europe  at  New  York  about  the  last  of  September, 
and  it  was  then  undertaken  ;  but,  if  Stedman  be  correct,  the  relief  of  Buigoyne 
was  not  primarily  intended.  "  The  object  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  forts  which  forbad  the  passage  of  our  [British]  vessels  up  to 
Albany ;  and  the  ulterior  view  in  the  measure  was  not  so  much  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  general  Burgoyne  (the  necessity  of  which  was  not  sus- 
pected), as  to  open  a  commtmication  which  might  have  been  important  when 
that  commander  should  have  fixed  himself  at  Albany."    Stedman,  i.  808. 
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and  Providence  {riantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer-  ITH. 
sey,  Pennsytvaaia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Viipnia,  North  Carofina,  v^^^-^^/ 
South  Carolina,  and  Greorgta,  were  agreed  to  in  congress  on  the 
15th  of  November.  By  these  articles,  the  style  of  die  confede- 
racy was  to  be,  '^  The  United  States  of  America."  Each  state  SnmDuyof 
shall  retain  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  every  power,  ^  5^2?" 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  by  this  Sm. 
confederation  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled.  The 
states  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their 
mutual  and  general  welfare ;  bihding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or 
any  of  them  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretence  whatever.  The*free  inhabitants  of  the  difierent 
states  m  this  union  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each 
state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  frgm  any  other 
state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions 
as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respecdvely.  If  any  person  guil^  of 
or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in 
any  state,  shall  dee  from  jusuce  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and 
removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence.  For  the 
more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 
congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  state  to  recal  its  delegates  or  any  of 
tliem,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead.  No  state  shall  be 
represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than  seven 
members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate 
(or  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  pe;*son,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his 
benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 
In  determining  questions  in  congress,  each  state  shall  have  one 
vote.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
congress,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  trea^ 
with  any  king,  prince,  or  state.  The  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of. 
determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  cases  of  actual  or 
threatened  invasion ;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors ; 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  establishing  rules  for  de- 
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ciding,  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace ; 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  in  congress  shall  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
cause  whatever ;  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their 
own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states ;  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  all  the  United 
States ;  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states ;  establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another  throughout  aU 
the  United  States ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  navd  forces, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations.  By 
the  last  article  of  the  Confederation,  every  state  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  on 
all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them : 
And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed 
by  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them ;  un- 
less such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every 
state. 

These  articles  were  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  to  be  considered,  with  advice,  that,  if  approved  of 
by  them,  they  would  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  them  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  "  which  being  done,"  they 
were  to  "  become  conclusive."  * 

Congress  resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  ahernate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation. Congress  elected  five  major  generals :  lord  Stirling, 
Thomas  Miffiiin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adam  Stephen,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln. 

Congress,  premising  that,  whereas  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  Unitc«i 
States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connexions,  and  at 
his  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  service  to  the  United 
States  without  pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to 
risk  his  life  in  our  cause,  resolved,  That  his  service  be  accept- 
ed, and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and 


1  Journals  of  Congress,  ill.  502 — 610. 
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connexions,  he  have  the  rank  and  oonunission  of  major  general     1777. 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.^  n^^v^w^ 

Mr.  Hancock,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  took  leave  of  con-  H.  Uorans 
gress  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  presiding  in  that  body  two  ^^t"©?"" 

Cirs  and  five  months ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  Henry  congreMi 
urens  was  elected  president. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  congress,  resolved.  That  all  pro-  Refine  all 

Eosals  for  a  treaty  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  f"****^**^ 
is  commissioners,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  inconsistent  ooDiuteot 
with  the  independence  of  said  States,  or  with  such  treaties  or  ''*^*°^ 
alliances  as  may  be  formed  under  their  authority,  will  be  reject-  ^  **"*" 
ed  by  Congres.  The  same  body  also  unanimously  declared,  Fleets  tad 
That  these  United  States  cannot  with  propriety  hold  any  con-  f™^JT^ 
ference  or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  dnwn,  or 
Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  with-  independ- 
draw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  express  kl^^i!^. 
terms  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  said  States.  ed. 

It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper  types  for  BiWcatobe 
printing  the  bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  that  the  imported, 
paper  could  not  be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  risk, 
congress  directed  the  committee  of  commerce  to  import  20,000 
copies  of  the  bible. 

According  to  the  recommendadon  of  congress,  the  i8tb  day  Tbanki^T- 
of  December  was  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  and  ^ 
praise  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congress  recommended  to  the  respective  states  to  raise  in  the  PaUictaz. 
course  of  the  next  year,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  by  taxes  levied  on  the  inhabitants." 

The  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  being  left  by  the  independ- 
declaration  of  independence  in  a  situation  attended  with  many  1°**  °^ 
difficulties,  took  the  decisive  measure  of  declaring  their  district  asaerted. 
an  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias 
Vermont' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con-  Treaty  with 
eluded  between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Creorgia  and  Cberdieei. 

1  The  five  major  generals  were  appointed  19  February ;  the  marquis,  81  July. 
S  In  the  following  proportions : 

New  Hampshire    .     .  $200,000 

Massachusetts   .     .     .  820,000 
R.  Island  &  Prov.  Plant    100,000 

Connecticut      .     .     .  600,000 

New  York    ....  200,000 

New  Jersey  ....  270,000 

Pennsylvania     .     .    .  620,000 

3  This  was  done  by  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  towns  on  both 
•ides  of  the  mountains,  which  met  at  Westminster  I5th  January.  Williams,  Ver- 
mont, ii.  c.  5.  from  Records  otttte  Convention.    Vermont  State  Papers. 


Delaware     .    . 

.   9  60,000 

Maryland     .     . 

620,000 

Virginia       .     . 

.      800,000 

North  Carolina 

2&0,000 

South  Carolina 

600,000 

Georgia  .    .    . 

60,000 
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cot  taken. 


Deaths. 


the  Cherokee  Indians.  At  this  treaty,  the  Cherokees  eeded  to 
South  Carolina  all  their  lands  eastward  of  the  Unacaye  moun- 
tains, and  retired  beyond  the  Oconee  mountains.^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  general  Ward  resigned  his  imlitaiy 
commission,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  council  in  Massachusetts* 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  Boston  station  by  general  Heath. 

On  the  iOth  of  July,,  major  general  Prescot,  commander  of 
the  royal  army  at  Newport,  was  surprised  in  the  night  at  his 
quarters  on  Rhode  Island,  and  carried  off  by  a  small  par^  of 
Americans  under  lieutenant  colonel  Barton.^ 

John  Bartram,  an  eminent  botanist,  died,  in  tlje  76th  year  of 
of  his  age.^  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  about 
the  age  of  62  years.^ 


1  Ramsay,  Rev.  8.  Car.  i.  155 — 159.  Almon,  Remembrancer,  ▼.  84S.  The 
number  of  llie  Checokee  wanion  at  this  time  was  2021 ;  of  which  356  wwt 
of  the  lower  towns:  908,  of  the  middle  settlements ;  and  757,  of  the  OTer- 
hiHs.  Drayton,  8.  Cfar.  231 — 237.  This  cession,  said  to  be  three  millions  of 
acres,  was  ezpresslh^  made  on  the  ground  of  eonqueat 

9  lUa  gallant  officer  took  with  him  38  men  only,'  belonging  to  the  stale  of 
Rhode  I&nd ;  who  went  in  boats  from  Warwick  Neck.  Of  this  party  wis 
Prince,  a  negro  man,  whose  service  is  thus  stated  in  the  account  of  Prince^ 
deati^.  <*  Colonel  Barton,  with  his  confidential  friend  Prince,  came  to  tfie  door 
of  ^e  general's  chamber,  which  was  fast  closed ;  Prince  with  a  leap  phmgnd 
his  head  against  the  door  and  knocked  out  the  pannel,  Uirough  whichtbe 
colonel  entered,  surprised  the  general  in  his  bed,  and  brought  lum  and  one  of 
his  aids  safe  to  the  main."  Prince  died  at  Plymouth  (Mass.)  in  1821,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

Greneral  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  6 — 9 ;  Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev. 
ii.  41 — 68 ;  Stedman,  i.  c.  14 — 18  ;  Washington's  Letters ;  Journals  of  Con- 
gress ;  Marshall,  ii.  c.  2 — 6 ;  Remembrancer ;  Annual  Register ;  American  and 
British  Chronicle ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  91 — 132 ;  Humphreys,  Life  of  Put- 
nam ;  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  6 ;  and  Belknap's  Hist.  New  Hampshire. 

3  He  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Darby  in  Chester  county,  Pennsytrania. 
His  grandfrither,  of  the  same  name,  came  over  with  William  Penn,  Uie  Ikther  of 
the  colony,  in  1682.  Mr.  Bartram  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  dtstin- 
euished  men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America.  Linnaeus,  who  was  one  of 
his  correspondents,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natural  botan- 
ist in  the  world."  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  eminent  foreign 
Societies  and  Academies,  and  at  length  was  appointed  Botanbt  to  his  Britannie 
majesty  George  HL  He  was  the  first  American  who  founded  a  Botanic 
Garden,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  plants ;  and  miy 
justly  be  styled  "  one  of  the  fathers  of  Natural  History  in  North  America."— 
WilUam  Bartram,  one  of  his  sons,  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  botanical 
tours ;  and  is  well  known  by  his  Travels  through  North  and  South  CaroKna, 
East  and  West  Florida,  &c.  published  in  1791.  Miller,  i.  516 ;  ii.  367.  Me- 
moirs of  Pennsylv.  Hist  Society,  i.  134.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  Dr.  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Cambleton  in  Scotland,  and  came  while  very 
young  to  Carolina,  where  he  practised  physic  more  than  40  years.  One  of  his 
essays  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  prepared  for  the  press  an  Account  of  the  weather  and  diseases 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1776 ;  but  his  most  valu- 
able work  was  an  Essay  on  Fevers,  printed  in  Charlestown  in  1767.  He  was 
the  first  writer  who  treated  of  the  soil,  climate,  weather,  and  generally  of  the 
diseases  of  South  Carolina.  He  "  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  sldUui, 
humane  physician,  and  a  worthy,  honest  man."   Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  451. 
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The  success  of  the  Americans,  in  the  campaign  of  the  last  Feb.  ft. 
year,  placed  them  on  higher  ground ;  and  proofs  of  their  own  3^|J**** 
strength  rendered  it  less  difficult  to  obtain  auxiliaries.     Before  Fnnce. 
the  declaration  of  independence,  congress  had  prepared  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers ;  and  soon  after 
sent  commissioners  to  Paris,  to  solicit  its  acceptance  by  his  most 
Christian  majesty ;  but,  from  their  arrival  in  December  1776  to 
December  1777,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.^ 
'^  Privately  encouraged,  while  publicly  discountenanced,"  their 

Erospects  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  American  af- 
urs.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  the  wavering  politics  of 
the  French  court ;  and  on  die  6th  of  February,  Louis  XVI.  of 
France  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality 
and  reciprocity.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  it  was  declared,  that, 
if  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  England,  during 
the  existence  of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made 
a  common  cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  conclude  either  truce,  or  peace,  with  Great  Britain,  with- 
out the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained  :  and  they 
mutually  engaged  ^^  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally,  or 
tacitly,  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that  should  terminate  the 
war.**' 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  British  army 
retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  American 
army,  to  Valley  Forge.    On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France, 


1  Dr.  FrankMn,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  chosen ;  but,  Mr. 
Jefferson  declining  the  service,  Arthur  Lee  was  elected  in  his  room. 

9  The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  wrote  to  congress  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1777,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Despatches  of  the  6th  of  October, 
dated  at  York  Town.  "  Tney  came  to  us  by  a  packet  from  Boston,  which  brought 
the  great  news  of  Burgoyne  s  defeat  and  surrender,  news  that  apparently  occa- 
sioned as  much  general  joy  in  France,  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  of  their  own 
troops  over  thefr  own  enemies ;  such  is  the  universal  warm  and  sincere  good 
win  and  attachment  to  us  and  our  cause  in  this  nation.  We  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  die  ministry,  by  a  short  memorial,  to  a  conclusion  of  our  pro- 
posed Treaty,  which  had  so  long  been  under  their  consideration,  and  been 
from  time  to  time  postponed. — On  stgnifjring  to  the  ministry  the  importance  it 
might  be  at  this  juncture,  when  prolNibly  Britain  would  be  making  some  propo- 
dtion  of  accomnivodation,  that  the  Congress  should  be  informed  explicitly  what 
might  be  expected  from  France  and  Spain,  M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
came  yesteniay  to  uiform  us  by  order  of  the  King,  that  after  Ions  and  full 
consideration  of  our  affidis  and  propdiiitions  in  CouncU,  it  was  decided,  and  hif 
Bfajesty  was  determined  to  acknowledge  our  Independence,  and  make  Treaty 
with  us  of  Amity  and  Commeree."  MS.  Papers  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Dana. 
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1778.  it  was  resolved  in  Great  Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  PhDa- 
^^.^^^w/  delphia,  and  to  concentrate  the  royal  force  in  the  city  and  bar- 
June  18.  hour  of  New  York.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  royal 
e^cuate  army  on  the  18th  of  June  passed  over  the  Delaware  into  New 
PbUadei-  Jersey.  General  Washington,  penetrating  that  design,  had  pre- 
phia.  viously  detached  general  Maxwell's  brigade  to  cooperate  with 

the  Jersey  militia  in  impeding  their  progress,  until  he  with  the 
main  army  should  fall  on  their  rear.  When  the  American  army, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Bridsh,  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  600  men 
were  immediately  detached,  under  colonel  Morgan,  to  re-enforce 
general  Maxwell.  The  British  army  having  passed  up  the  east 
side  of  the  Delaware  to  Allentown,  its  future  course  was  dubious. 
Two  roads  led  to  New  York ;  one  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook| 
the  other  by  South  Amboy,  opposite  to  Staten  Island  and  the 
North  river.  The  last  of  these  roads  was  the  shortest,  but  in 
that  direction  the  Rariton  intervened,  and  the  passage  of  that 
river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  superior  in  number,  might  be 
difficult  and  dangerous ;  especially  as  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived, that  general  Gates  with  another  army  was  advancing 
from  the  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  general  WashingtiMi 
near  that  river.  The  British  general  concluded  to  take  the  road 
which  led  to  Sandy  Hook ;  and  when  his  army  had  proceeded 
some  miles  along  this  road,  it  encamped  on  the  27th  of  June  on 
some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold  court  house, 
in  the  countv  of  Monmouth. 

General  Washington,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
march  in  that  direction,  despatched  brigadier  general  Wajme 
with  a  farther  detachment  of  1000  select  men  to  strengthen  the 
forces  on  the  lines.  The  continental  troops,  now  in  front  of  the 
main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  4000  men,  general  Washingtcm 
sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  take  command  of  them,  and 
soon  after,  general  Lee,^  who  with  two  additional  brigades  joined 
the  front  division,  which  was  now  under  his  direction,  and  en- 
camped at  Englishtown,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army.  A  corps  of  600  men,  under  colonel  Morgan,  hovered  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  British ;  and  800  of  the  Jersey  milida, 
under  general  Dickenson,  were  on  the  left.  General  Washing- 
ton with  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  encamped  about 


1  General  Lee,  who,  having  been  ezchax^ed  for  the  British  general  Prewoti 
had  rejoined  the  American  army,  was  decisively  of  opinion,  that  it  would  '*  be 
criminal "  to  hazard  an  action.  This  opinion  he  had  given  in  a  council  of  war 
on  the  24th  of  June,  when  every  general  officer,  exceptme  Wajrne,  was  decided- 
ly against  an  attack.  General  Washington,  who  had  uniformly  been  inclined  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  at  last  took  the  sole  responsibility  on  himself.  Geoeial 
Lee,  who  had  at  first  voluntarily  yielded  the  advanced  party  to  La  Fayette,  soon 
regretted  his  decision ;  and  it  was  on  his  earnest  solicitation  for  the  command* 
that  he  was  sent  forward  to  support  the  marquis. 
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three  miks  in  the  rear  of  his  advanced  corps.  Such  was  the  1778. 
disposition  of  the  two  armies  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  v^-v^^/ 
About  12  miles  in  front  of  the  British,  the  high  grounds  about 
Middletown  would  aflbrd  them  a  position,  which  would  efiectuaily 
secure  them  from  the  impression  of  the  Americans.  General 
Washington  determined  to  risk  an  attack  on  their  rear  before 
they  should  reach  those  heights.  General  Lee  was  accordmgljr 
onkred  to  make  his  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  constandy  lying  on  their  arms,  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy ;  and  corresponding 
orders  were  given  to  the  rear  divisws  of  the  army. 

The  British  army  marched  in  two  divisions,  the  van  com-  ^^* 
manded  by  general  Knyphausen,  and  the  rear  by  lord  Comwallis;  MonmMth 
but  the  British  commander  in  chief,  judging  that  the  design  of 
the  American  general  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  baggage, 
put  it  under  the  care  of  general  Knyphausen,  that  the  rear 
divbion,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  might  be 
ready  to  act  with  vigour.  This  arrangement  bemg  made,  general 
Knyphausen's  division  marched,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  at  break 
of  day  on  the  2dth  of  June ;  but  the  other  division,  under  lord 
Comwallis,  attended  by  the  commander  m  chief,  did  not  move 
until  eight,  that  it  might  not  press  too  closely  on  the  baggage. 
General  Lee  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  the 
British  had  left  them ;  and,  following  them  into  the  plain,  made 
dbpositions  for  intercepting  their  cover'mg  party  in  the  rear. 
While  he  was  advancing  to  the  front  of  a  wood  adjoining  the 
plain,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
marching  back  his  whole  rear  division,  to  attack  the  Americans. 
Lee  now  perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  force,  which  formed 
the  rear  of  the  British  ;  but  he  still  proposed  to  engage  on  that 
ground.  While  both  armies  were  preparing  for  action,  general 
Scott,  mistaking  an  oblique  march  oi  an  American  colunm  for  a 
retreat,  left  his  position,  and  repassed  a  morass  in  his  rear.  Lee, 
dissatisfied  with  the  groimd  on  which  the  army  was  drawn  up, 
did  not  correct  the  error  of  Scott ;  but  directed  the  whole  de- 
tachment to  repass  the  morass,  and  regain  the  heights.  During 
thb  retrograde  movement,  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  at  the 
first  firing  had  thrown  off  their  packs  and  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  support  of  the  front,  approached  the  scene  of  action ;  and 
general  Washington,  riding  forward^  met  the  advanced  corps,  to 
his  extreme  mortification  and  astonishment,  retiring  before  the 
enemy.  On  coming  up  to  Lee,  he  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of 
disapprobation  ;  but,  though  warm,  he  lost  not  for  a  moment  that 
self  command,  than  whif}h  at  so  critical  a  moment  nothing  could 
be  more  essential  to  the  command  of  others.  He  instantly  or- 
dered colonel  Stewart's  and  lieutenant  cobnel  Ramsay's  battalions 
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1778.  to  form  on  a  piece  of  grouDd,  which  he  judged  suitable  ibr  ^ng 
a  check  to  the  enemy ;  and,  havmg  directed  general  Lee  to  take 
proper  measures  with  the  residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  British 
columns  on  that  ground,  he  rode  back  himself  to  arrange  the  rear 
division  of  the  army.  His  orders  were  executed  with  firmness. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  and  though  Lee  was  forced  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  brought  off  his  troops 
in  good  order,  and  was  then  directed' to  form  in  the  rear  of 
Englishtown.  The  check,  which  he  had  given  to  the  enemy, 
procured  time  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  left  wing  and  second 
line  of  the  American  army^^o  the  wood  and  on  the  eminence  to 
which  Lee  vras  retreating.  Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  placed  some  cannon  on  the  emmence,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed.  They 
also  made  a  movement  to  the  right,  but  were  there  repeUed  t^ 
general  Greene,  who  had  taken  a  very  advantageous  position. 
Warne,  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops,  kept  up  so  severe  and 
well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  British  soon  gave  way,  and  took  the 
position  which  Lee  had  before  occupied,  where  the  action  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  arrival  of  general  Washington. 
Here  the  British  line  was  formed  on  very  strong  ground.  Both 
flanks  were  secured  by  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  their  froitf 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  hot;^  and  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued;  yet 
general  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement.  He 
ordered  brigadier  general  Poor  with  his  own  and  the  Caro- 
lina brigade  to  gain  the  enemy's  right  flank,  while  WoodfiMrd 
with  his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  The  artillery  was 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  advance  and  play  on  them  in 
front.  These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed ;  but  there  were 
so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack 
could  be  commenced,  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore 
thought  most  advisable  to  postpone  farther  operations  until 
morning ;  and  the  troops  lay  on  their  arras  in  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Washington,  who  had  been  exceedingly  active  through 
the  day,  and  entirely  regardless  of  personal  danger,  reposed 
himself  at  night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers.  His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was  frustrated. 
Tlie  British  troops  marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  pro- 
found silence,  that  the  most  advanced  posts,  and  those  very  near, 


1  An  cflTect  of  heat  and  fatigue,  "  unparallelcu  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World/'  was  experienced  on  this  memorable  day.  Fifty  nine  British  soldleff 
perished  without  a  wound ;  and  sereral  of  the  American  soldiers  died  thnni|^ 
the  same  cause. 
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knew  nodiiog  of  their  departure  until  morning.  The  American  1778. 
general,  declining  all  farther  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  detached  n^v^-^/ 
some  light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to 
the  borders  of  the  North  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  re- 
maining a  few  days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middletown,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sandy  Hook,  whence  he  passed  his  army  over  to 
New  York.^ 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  8  officers  and  61 
privates  killed,  and  about  160  wounded.  Among  the  slain,  and 
much  r^retted,  were  lieutenant  cobnel  Bonner  of  Pennsylvania 
and  major  Dickenson  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of  the  British  army, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to  have  been  358  men, 
including  officers.  Among  their  slain  was  lieutenant  colonel 
Monckton,  who  was  greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.^  About 
100  were  taken  prisoners;  and  nearly  1000  soldiers,  principally 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  had  married  in  Philadelphia,  deserted 
the  British  standard  during  the  march. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  m  the  batde  of  Monmouth. 
It  is  allowed,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  British  had 
the  advantage,  but  it  is  contended,  that  in  the  latter  part,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ;  for  ''  they  main- 
tained their  gioond ;  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  they  were 
attacked ;  were  prevented  only  by  the  night  and  the  retreat  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  renewing  the  action ;  and  suffered  m 
killed  and  wounded  less  than  their  adversaries." 

The  very  day  on  which  the  British  army  embarked  at  Sandy  Arrival  of 
Hook,  the  count  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  J  *'rench 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  board  about 
4000  French  troops.  Failing  in  his  first  object,  which  was  to 
surprise  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  at  tliat  har- 
bour to  attack  the  fleet  which  he  sought.  This  design  beins 
found  impracticable,  because  tlie  large  ships  could  not  be  carried 

1  The  British  anny  arrived  at  the  high  lands  of  Naveaink,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  la-st  of  June ;  and  the  fleet  from  the  Delaware, 
under  lord  Howe,  had  most  opportunely  arrived  at  the  Hook  the  preceding  day. 
This  peninsula,  1^  the  storms  of  the  preceding  winter,  had  been  converted  into 
m  island ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Uic  seamen,  under  the  direction  of 
their  noble  conmiander,  a  floating  bridge  wa8  made  viith  such  expedition,  that 
the  whole  army  was  passed  over  this  new  channel  on  the  6th  of  July. 

a  He  had  been  selected  that  day  for  a  hazardous  service,  on  account  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  his  character.  That  gallant  officer,  who  had  frequently  en- 
countered death  in  all  its  forms,  had  been  **  more  than  once  grievously  wounded, 
both  in  the  last  war  and  the  present ;  and,  after  a  hairbreadtli  escape  of  a  re- 
covery, when  left  among  the  dead  on  the  field,  was  only  reserved  to  be  killed 
on  this  day,  at  the  head  of  the  second  battalion  of  grenadiers.**  Annual  Register. 
**  During  the  confusion  of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion,  in  parties, 
nBeved  each  other,  until  with  their  bayonets  they  perfected  a  grave,  where  they 
bid  the  body  of  their  commanding  officer,  placing  over  it  with  their  hands  the 
earth  they  bad  moistened  with  their  tears*"    Stedman. 
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over  the  bar,  D'Estaing,  by  the  advice  of  general  Wasbington, 
left  Sandy  Hook,  and  sailed  for  Newport  to  act  in  conjuction 
with  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  on  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
arrived  off  Newport  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  British  army  in  Rhode  Island,  consistbg  of  about  6000 
men,  commanded  by  major  general  Sir  Robert  Pigott,  lay  prin- 
cipally at  Newport.  The  American  array,  consisting  of  about 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  major  general  Sullivan,  lay  on  the 
main,  about  the  town  of  Providence.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  British  fleet,  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  town  of  Newport  was 
concerted  between  general  Sullivan  and  count  D'Estaing.  The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  land  the  troops  of  his 
Christian  majesty  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  litde  to  the 
north  of  Dyer's  Island ;  and  the  Americans  were  to  land  at  the 
same  time  on  the  opposite  coast,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a 
frigate.  On  the  8th  of  August,  general  Sullivan  joined  general 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  to  which  place,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
east  channel,  this  general  had  marched  a  detachment  of  conti- 
nental troops  with  some  militia ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fleet 
should  enter  the  main  channel  immediately,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  made  the  next  day.  The  ships  of  war  entered  the 
channel  accordingly,  but,  the  militia  not  arrivmg  precisely  at  the 
expected  time,  general  Sullivan  stated  to  the  count  the  necessi^ 
of  postponing  the  attack.  The  next  day,  lord  Howe,  who  had 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  relief  of  Newport,  appeared  in 
sight ;  and  D'Estaing  the  morning  after  went  out  of  the  harbour 
determined  to  give  him  battle.  The  French  fleet  having  the 
weather  gage,  lord  Howe  weighed  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea. 
D'Estaing  followed  him ;  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  general  Sullivan,  discovering  that 
the  British  troops  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  had  been  re- 
called in  the  night  into  the  lines  at  Newport,  determined  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  works,  which  had  beea  abandoned. 
In  conformity  to  this  determination,  the  whole  army  immediately 
crossed  the  east  passage,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
Island.  On  the  14th,  the  army  moved  toward  the  lines,  and 
encamped  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  town  of  New- 
port ;  and  the  next  morning  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place.* 

The  two  admirals,  after  manoeuvring  two  days  without  coming 
to  action,  were  separated  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  it  was  not  unm 
the  evening  of  tlie  19lh,  that  the  French  fleet  made  its  reappear- 
ance.    Instead,  however,  of  the  expected   cooperation  in  the 


1  '*  My  number  on  the  Island  is  about  nine  thousand  rank  and  file.'*    Letter 
of  General  Sullivan  to  the  President  of  Congress,  14  Aug.  177S. 
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siege,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  22d  for  Boston  to  refit,  to  the  ex-  1778. 
treme  dissatisfaction  of  the  Americans.  The  militia,  thus  deserted  ^^*\^^^/ 
by  their  allies,  on  whose  cooperation  much  dependance  had 
been  placed,  went  home  in  great  numbers ;  and  general  Sullivan 
soon  found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.  Having  on  the  26th 
sent  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  retreated  from  his  lines.  Very  early  the  next  morning,  the 
enemy,  discovering  his  retreat,  followed  in  two  columns;  and 
the  whole  day  was  spent  in  skirmbhes  between  them  and  cover- 
ing parties  of  the  Americans,  which  successively  fell  back  on 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  This  was  now  encamped  in  a 
commanding  situation  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  it  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
British  formed  on  Quaker  Hill,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
American  line.  Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  works, 
and  in  his  front,  somewhat  to  the  right,  was  a  redoubt.  A  can-  Aug.  29. 
nonade  and  skirmishes  having  mutually  been  kept  up  until  about  i*^^?? 
two  o^  clock,  the  enemy,  then  advancing  in  force,  attempted  to 
turn  the  right  flank,  and  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to 
dislodge  general  Greene,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  from 
the  redoubt  in  its  front.  Four  regular  regiments  were  moved 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  general  Greene  advanced  with  two 
other  regiments  of  continental  troops,  and  Lovell's  brigade  of 
militia.  Colonel  Livingston's  regiment  was  ordere(}  to  re-enforce 
the  right.  After  a  very  sharp  and  obstinate  engagement  of  half 
an  hour,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Quaker  Hill. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misssing,  was 
211.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  stated  to  have  been  260.* 

The  day  after  the  action,  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both so. ' 

armies.  A  letter  was  now  received  by  general  Sullivan  from  rett««ifrMi 
general  Washington,  informing  him  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  R.  uund. 
sailed  from  New  York,  most  probably  for  the  relief  of  Newport ; 
and  a  resolution  was  immediately  formed  to  evacuate  the  island. 
This  movement  was  effected  with  great  judgment,  and  entire 
success.  General  Sullivan,  while  making  every  show  of  an  in- 
tention to  resist  the  enemy  and  maintain  his  ground,  passed  his 

m  _   __  ^ ' - 

1  The  American  loss,  as  stated  by  general  Sullivan,  was  80  killed,  187  wound- 
ed, and  44  missing ;  total  211.  Nearly  1200  Americans  were  engaged  in  the 
action ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  shown  great  6rmness.  Particular  praise  was 
bestowed  on  colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  and  John  Laurens,  aid  de  camp  to 
general  Washington,  who  had  the  command  of  light  troops,  and  led  them  on 
against  the  two  columns  of  the  advancine^  enemy.  Mr.  Laurens  (who,  for  his 
good  conduct  on  this  occasion,  received  from  congress  a  continental  commission 
of  lieutenant  colonel)  was  declared  by  general  Greene  to  have  displayed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  a  partisan  and  a  general.  Colonel  Jackson, 
lieutenant  colonel  Livingston,  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  and  major  Talbot,  were 
also  particularly  mentio^sd. 
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1778.  anny  over,  by  the  way  of  Bristol  and  Rowland  ferries,  on  the 
v^-v^w/  night  of  the  SOth,  to  the  continent.  It  was  a  remarkable  escape. 
The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Americans ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
adverse  wmds,  arrived  with  a  re-enforcement  of  4000  men  th^ 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been 
impracticable.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  toward  New  York,  as  far  as  New 
London,  at  which  place  he  purposed  to  make  a  descent;  but, 
finding  the  winds  unfavourable  to  his  entering  the  river  on  whicfa 
the  town  stands,  he  proceeded  to  New  York.  The  command 
of  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  was  left  with  major  general 
Gray,  who  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  on  an  expe- 
dition, the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  American  privateers 
that  resorted  to  Bedford  and  its  vicinity.  The  British  troops,  to 
ipSwationa  *®  amount  of  4000,  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Clark's  Neck, 
at  Bedford,  and  at  Clark's  Cove,  on  Saturday  evening  the  5th  of  September, 
and  marched  round  to  the  head  of  Acchusnutt  river,  and  down  the 
east  ade,  into  Sconticutt  Neck,  where  they  encamped  until  Mon- 
day, when  they  re-embarked  on  board  their  shipping.  On  this 
march,  they  burned  a  number  of  houses,  mills,  and  bams.  The 
night  after  their  embarkation,  they  attempted  to  land  a  large 
number  of  troops  at  Fair  Haven,  m  order  to  bum  that  village ; 
but  when  thej  were  beginning  to  land,  and  had  set  fire  to  two  or 
three  stores,  major  Israel  Fearing,  who  had  the  command  of 
about  100  or  150  men,  fired  upon  them,  and  they  immediatehr 
retreated  aboard  their  ships,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them.^ 
— 28.  Soon  after  the  retum  of  general  Gray,  the  British  army  moved 

Col  Bajr-     up  on  each  side  the  North  river,  in  great  force.     Lord  Cora- 
meuttwt-     wallis,  receiving  intelligence  that  colonel  Baylor  with  his  regiment 
prised.        of  American  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Hackinsack  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  taken  quarters  at  Taapan,  formed  a  plan  for 
cutting  them  ofi*.     A  party,  detached  for  this  purpose  under  the 


1  The  troops  on  Rhode  Island  under  the  command  of  general  SuIMvan  on  Uie 
4th  of  August  were  arranged  as  follows : 

Yamum's  brigade,)  j^^-  Lovell's 1168 

including  officers  5  *  *'  Titcomb's    ....  967 

Olover's    .    .    .    .  IISI  Livingston's  adirance  669 

Cornell's  ....  1719  West's  reserve      .    .  1025 

Greene's  ....  1626  ArtiDery 810 

Total  10,122 
9  Account  of  Edward  Pope,  Esq.  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  236,  287.  Ifr. 
Pope  **  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  scene,"  and  is  cntiUed  to  credence,  aldioqcli 
he  differs  essentially  from  the  British  and  American  historians ;  whose  account 
of  the  spoliations  at  Bedford,  Fair  Haven,  and  Martha's  yine3rani,  must  be  N- 
ceived  with  great  deduction. 
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command  of  geDeral  Gtbj,  completely  surprised  that  whole     1778. 
regiment,   as  they  lay  asleep.     Rushing  on  them  with  their  v^-v^^/ 
bayonets,  they  gave  them  no  quarter ;  and  of  104  privates,  67 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  two  bodies  of  armed  men,  locuntoiif 
composed  of  regulars  and  refugees,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  J^  ^^'^ 
Georgia  from  East  Florida ;  one  in  boats  through  the  inland  Georgia, 
navigation,  the  other  over  land  by  the  way  of  the  river  Alata- 
maha.    The  first  party,  having  advanced  to  Sunbury,  summoned 
the  fort  to  surrender ;  but,  on  receiving  from  colonel  M'Intosh 
the  laconic  answer,  ^*  Come  and  take  it,"  they  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  returned.     The  other  corps  pursued  their  march 
toward  Savannah ;  but  were  met  by  about  100  militia,  with 
whom  they  had  repeated  skirmishes  in  their  advance  through  the 
country.     In  one  of  these  engagements,  general  Screven,  who 
commanded  the  Americans,  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.^    The  invaders  marched  within 
ibree  miles  of  Ogechee  Ferry,  where  Mr.  Savage  with  his  own 
slaves  had  erected  a  breastwork  to  oppose  them.    Colonel  Elbert, 
having  taken  post  here  with  about  200  continentals,  prepared  to 
dispute  their  passage  of  the  river.  Disheartened  by  these  obstacles, 
tc^ether  with  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the  other  party  in  the 
attempt  on  Sunbury,  they  also  retreated.     On  tlieir  return,  they  NoTember. 
burned  the  church,  and  almost  every  dwelling  house,  at  Midway,  J*"''^^ . 
and  all  the  rice  and  other  grain  within  their  reach  ;  and  carried  phmdend. 
off  the  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  plate,  belonging  to  the  plant- 
ers.    The  Society  of  Midway  was  now  entirely  broken  up,  and 
dispersed  ;  some  fled  into  Chatham  county,  and  some  mto  South 
Carolina.' 

These  incursions  were  succeeded  by  an  expedition  of  the  ExpediUon 
Americans  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  province  ^^, 
of  East  Florida.  This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  general 
Robert  Howe  with  about  2000  men,  a  few  hundred  of  whom 
were  continental  troops,  and  the  remainder,  militia  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  proceeded  with  but  litde  opposition 
as  far  as  St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  British  had  erected  a  fort, 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  called 
Tonyn.  On  the  approach  of  general  Howe,  they  destroyed 
this  fort ;  and,  after  some  slic^ht  skirmishing,  retreated  toward 
St.  Augustine  ;  but  a  mortal  sickness,  which  swept  away  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  Americans,  redered  their  retreat  absolutely 
necessary. 

1  General  Screven  was  a  very  valuable  officer,  and  estimable  man ;  and  his 
memory  is  sUll  cherished  at  Midway,  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  imme<Uate  de- 
lence  of  which  settlement  he  tell. 

9  See  1775  and  Note  VIII. 
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The  earl  of  Carlisle,  governor  Johnstone,  and  William  Eden, 
esquire,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  his  commisnoners, 
with  lord  and  general  Howe  in  America,  had  arrived  in  June, 
and  sent  their  powers  and  instructions  to  congress;  but  that' 
body,  by  their  president,  had  rejected  any  overture  until  the 
independence  oi  America  were  first  acknowledged.  On  the 
reception  of  these  papers,  with  other  papers  from  general  Wa^ 
ington  pertaining  to  the  subject,  congress  referred  them  to  a 
committee,  which  reported  the  draught  of  a  letter  to  the  three 
commissioners.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  President ;  and  k 
illustrates  the  character  of  congress,  and  the  histoiy  of  tUs  year. 
*'  I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  the  9tn  in- 
stant, witti  the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before  Congress. 
Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  efiusion  of 
human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  contain- 
ing expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  Most  Christian  MajesQr,  the 
good  and  great  Ally  of  these  States,  or  to  consider  propositioiis 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation.  The 
acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  commission  from  your  sove- 
reign, and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of  these  States  to  be 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the 
idea  of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  further 
directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that  Congress  are  mdined 
to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  hath  been  coo- 
ducted.  They  will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  not  inconsistent 
with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The 
only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be  an  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  States,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and 
armies."^ 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  British  commissioners  published 
their  final  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  the  Americans ;  and  oo 
the  10th,  congress  issued  a  cautionary  declaration  in  answer  to 
them.  No  overtures  were  made  to  the  commissioners  firom  any 
quarter.  Unable  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  mission,  they 
soon  after  embarked  for  England. 

The  congress  had  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  few  days  after 
the  British  had  evacuated  that  city.  On  the  6th  of  August,  th^ 
received  publicly,  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  IVf.  Geraru, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France.  The  envoy, 
having  delivered  his  letters  of  credence,  signed  by  Louis  XVi, 


1  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  358.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  140.  "  Signed  by 
order  of  the  unanimouB  voice  of  Congretf,  at  Yoric-town,  June  1^  171& 
Henry  Laurens,  President." 
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and  addressed  to  "  his  very  dear  great  friends  and  allies,  the     1778. 
president  and  members  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  United  v^-v«^ 
otates  of  America/'  and  made  an  appropriate  speech ;  the  presi- 
dent, Henry  Laurens,  answered  it  with  ease  and  dignity.     At 
this  audience  were  present  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  many 
strainers  of  note,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  citizens.    The  delight  which  this  day  excited  in 
the  American  republic  was  only  surpassed  by  the  hope  which  it  ]>,,  pimnk- 
inspired.     On  the  14th  of  September,  congress  appointed  Dr.  Un  appoint- 
Benjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  ^^^^' 
at  the  court  of  France.^ 

The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  no  interesting  expedition  Prcgectfor 
had  been  undertaken.  The  conquest  of  the  states  had  hitherto  JJJJ^ 
been  attempted  by  proceeding  from  north  to  south ;  but  that 
order  was  from  this  time  inverted.  The  commander  in  chief  of 
the  royal  army  judging  it  expedient  to  turn  his  arms  more  imme- 
diately against  the  southern  states ;  a  plan  of  cooperation  was 
concerted  with  major  general  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East 
Florida,  for  invading  Georgia  on  the  north  and  south  at  the  same 
time.^  Lieutenant  colonel  Canipbell,  an  officer  of  courage  and 
ability,  embarked  on  the  27th  of  November  from  New  York  for 
Savannah  with  about  2000  men,  under  the  convoy  of  some  ships 
of  war,  commanded  by  commodore  Hyde  Parker ;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  landed  near  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  From 
the  landing  place  a  narrow  causeway  of  600  yards  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  At  this  cause- 
way a  small  party  was  posted  under  captain  Smith,  to  impede 
die  passage  of  the  British  ;  but  it  was  almost  instantly  dispersed. 
General  Howe,  the  American  officer  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Georgia  was  committed,  had  taken  his  station  on  the  main  road, 
and  posted  his  little  army,  consisting  of  about  600  continentals 
and  a  few  hundred  militia,  between  the  landing  place  and  the 
town  of  Savannah,  with  the  river  on  his  left,  and  a  morass  in 
front.  While  colonel  Campbell  was  making  arrangements  to 
dislodge  his  adversaries,  he  received  intelligence  from  a  negro  of 
a  private  path,  on  the  right  of  the  Americans,  through  which  his 
troops  might  march  unobserved  ;  and  Sir  James  Baird,  with  the 
light  infantry,  was  directed  to  avail  himself  of  this  path,  in  order 
to  turn  their  right  wing,  and  attack  their  rear.  As  soon  as  it  was 
judged  that  he  had  cleared  his  passage,  the  British,  in  front  of 
the  Americans,  were  directed  to  advance  and  engage.     General 

1  Botta,  b.  10.    Gordon,  iii.  179.  Eng.  edit. 

S  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  army.  Sir 
William  Howe,  who* had  the  preceding  autumn  solicited  a  recall,  resigned  his 
anny  into  the  hands  of  genend  Clinton,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  New 
Toik  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  take  flie  commaikd. 
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Howe,  fiodiog  himself  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  ordered 
an  immediate  retreat.  The  British  pursued,  and  theii*  victory 
was  entire.  Upward  of  100  of  the  Americans  were  killed ;  and 
38  officers,  415  privates,  the  town  and  fort  of  Savannah,  48 
pieces  of  cannon,  23  mortars,  the  fort  with  its  ammunition  and 
stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
were  in  a  few  hours  in  possession  of  the  conquerors.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  British,  during  the  day,  amounted  to  no  more  than  7 
killed  and  19  wounded.  That  part  of  the  American  army 
which  escaped,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  river  to  Zubly's  Feriy, 
and  crossed  over  into  South  Carolina. 

About  the  time  of  the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces  at 
New  York,  general  Provost,  agreeably  to  instructions,  marched 
from  East  Florida  with  a  body  of  royal  troops  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Greorgia.  After  traversing,  with  difficulty  and  hardship, 
the  intermediate  desert,  he  was  cheered  and  emboldened  by 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  and  success  of  colonel  CampbeU.  The 
fort  at  Sunbury  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and, 
after  that  fortress  was  secured,  general  Prevost  marched  to 
Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  from 
New  York  and  St.  Augustine. 

Colonel  Elbert,  of  Georgia,  taking  with  him  about  300  mea 
from  the  troops  under  his  command  at  Fort  Howe,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  on  board  three  gallies,  embarked  at  Darien 
for  Frederica,  where  he  captured  the  British  brigantine  Hinchen- 
brook,  the  sloop  Rebecca,  and  a  prize  brig.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  general  Lee  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Brunswick.  Three  charges 
were  exhibited  against  him  ;  the  court  found  him  guilty  of  each, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  commission  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  for  1 2  months.^ 

Major  general  Gates,  appointed  by  congress  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Eastern  district  in  the  room  of  major  general  Heath, 
took  the  command  at  Boston  on  the  7th  of  November.^ 

A  horrible  massacre  was  committed  at  Wyoming,  a  flourishing 
settlement  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  by  colonel 
John  Butler,  a  tory  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-blooded  Indian, 
with  1600  tories,  Indians,  and  half-blooded  Englishmen.     After 


1  Moultrie,  ii.  875.    April  19. 

S  Memoirs  of  general  Lee.  The  charges  were, "  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in 
not  attacklDg  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  Jmie,  agreeable  to  repeated  instructions; 
for  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessaiy, 
disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat ;  and  for  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chieft 
in  two  letters  of  1  July  and  28  June." 

3  On  this  occasion,  a  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  general  Heath,  <'  as  a 
citizen,  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer,"  as  due  to  him  for  "  the  delicacy,  pro- 
priety, and  dicnity  of  his  private  and  public  conduct,  through  the  whole  of  hif 
command  in  this  department.*' 
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taking  two  forts,  and  perpetrating  savage  barbarities,  they  spread     1778. 
fire  and  sword  throughout  the  setdement,  sparing  nothing  but  the   y^^^^^^j 
houses  and  farms  of  the  tories.^ 

Captain  James  Magee,  in  a  brig,  bound  against  the  enemies  of  Shipwreck 
the  United  States,  was  wrecked  off  Plymouth  harbour  in  a  terri-  m2«?^ 
ble  snow  storm  on  the  26th  of  December ;  and  more  tlian  half 
bis  men  perished  with  cold.^ 

Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  was  Noocka 
discovered  by  captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  George's  ^"°*^ 
Sound  in  New  Albion.^ 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  public  audience  and  reception  were  Mminenof 
given  to  the  American  ambassadors,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  ^«nc^ 
by  the  French  king.  They  were  introduced  by  M.  Vergennes, 
and  received  with  the  usual  formalities.  In  May,  the  sieur  Gerard 
arrived  in  quality  of  ambassador  from  France.  The  bad  state 
of  M.  Grerard's  health  obliging  him  to  apply  for  a  recall,  the 
chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  and 
was  introduced  to  an  audience  at  congress  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember. 

At  a  meeting  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dis-  American 
tresses  of  the  American  prisoners,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  I'J^lJiid. 
for  immediately  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries.    Nearly  £400  having  been  subscribed,  and  that  sum,  with 
die  collection  in  the  country,  being  more  than  sufficient  for  their 

5 resent  necessities,  the  subscription  was  closed  on  the  10th  of 
anuary.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  then  confined  in 
die  several  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom  according  to  the  returns 
to  government,  was  rated  at  924  persons.* 

The  government  of  Vermont  commenced  its  operations  under  Vennont. 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  on  the  13th  of  March.* 


1  Thacher,  Military  Joamal,  170.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants 
were  slaughtered  in  one  day ;  and  in  a  single  engagement  nearly  200  women 
were  made  widows. — This  settlement,  comprising  4  townships,  each  of  6ve 
miles  square,  was  formed  by  the  people  oi  Connecticut,  that  colony  having 
claimed  the  soil  under  the  original  grant  of  Charles  11 ;  and  so  rapidly  had  its 
population  increaaed,  that  it  sent  1000  men  to  serve  in  the  continental  army. 
Crordon. 

2  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  dead,  amounting  to  72,  were  carried  on  shore 
on  the  29th,  and  interred  at  Plymouth.  The  survivors  were  at  the  same  time 
brought  off  from  the  wreck ;  some  of  whom,  after  living  a  few  days  in  extreme 
pain,  expired. 

3  Cook's  Voyages.    Edinb.  Gazetteer. 

4  Annual  Register.    The  subscription  was  £3,815.  17s.  Bd. 

5  Vermont  State  Papers,  237.  A  petition  from  16  towns  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  was  presented  to  the  legislature  at  this  session  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Vermont,  praying  to  be  admitted  into  its  union.  At  the  following  session  in 
June  they  were  admitted  by  the  assembly ;  but  on  reconsideration  at  a  session 
12  February,  1779,  those  16  towns  being  believed  to  be  included  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire,  the  assembly  dissolved  the  union.  lb.  89--102. 
See  1781. 
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1779.        Andrew  Eliot,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  died,  in  the 
v^-v'..^^   60th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1779. 

Gen.  Lin-        TowARD  the  closo  of  the  preceding  year,  general  lincohi 
^mmMdof  ^^^  appointed  by  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern 
the  south,    department.     That  able  officer  was  second  in  command  in  the 
em  anny.    army  which  had  captured  Burg03me  ;  his  military  reputation  was 
high ;  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had 
solicited  this  appointment.     On  his  arrival  in  South  Carolina, 
he  established  his  first  post  at  Purisburgh,  a  small  village  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the   Savannah  river.     The  royal  army  at 
Savannah  having  been  re-enforced  by  the  junction  of  the  troops 
from  St.  Augustme  under  general  Prevost,  an  attempt  had  beeo 
made  to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal  Island,  but  without  efiect 
Although  the  lailure  in  this  enterprise  checked  the  British,  and 
prevented  any  attempt  for  the  present  against  South  Carolina ; 
yet  they  extended  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia,  and 
had  already  established  posts  at  Ebenezer,  and  at  Augusta.     M 
they  extended  their  posts  up  the  river  Savannah  on  the  south 
side,  general  Lincoln  extended  his  on  the  north  side ;  and  fixed 
one   encampment  *at   Black    Swamp,  above  Purisburgh,  and 
another  nearly  opposite  to  Augusta.     It  was  the  general's  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  should  be  collected,  to  cross  the 
Savannah  river  above  his  upper  encampment,  and  oblige  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia.     Before  he  was 
able  to  execute  this  plan,  general  Prevost  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Augusta,  and  fell  back  to  Hudson's  Ferry,  about  24  miles 
March  3.     above  Ebenezcr.     General  Lincoln,  in  prosecution  of  his  object, 
surprised  &  Ordered  the  detachment,  commanded  by  general  Ash,  consisting 
defeated  at  of  1500  North  Carolina  militia,  and  about  60  continentals,  to 
Creek         ^^^^^  ^^®  Savannah,  and  take  post  near  the  confluence  of  Briar 
Creek  with  that  river.     No  sooner  had  they  taken  this  weD 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  was  minister  of  the  New  North  church ;  and  was  higfalf 
respected  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  His  zeal,  both  in  the  cause  of  reKgioD 
and  of  his  country,  was  enlightened  and  temperate.  While  the  British  troopf 
were  in  Boston  he  remained  in  the  town,  and  by  his  Christian  modentioQ  and 
benevolent  offices  contributed  much  toward  alleviating  the  calamities  of  tiift 
inhabitants.  To  Harvard  Colleee  he  rendered  very  efficient  and  important  fe^ 
vices,  both  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  overseers,  and  as  a  member  of  die 
corporation ;  and  so  highly  were  his  literary  acquirements  and  general  character 
estimated,  that  he  was  once  elected  president  of  that  university.  Beside  many 
occasional  discourses,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  which  by  the  judidooi 
are  pronounced  excellent.    See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon,  il.  Lett.  9 — 14 ;  Ramsay,  Amer. 
Revol.  U.  c.  16,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  8 ;  Stedman,  ii.  21—26 ;  MarshaD'e  Life 
of  Washington,  iii.  c.  7 — 10 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Remembrancer ;  Amml 
Register ;  and  Heath*s  Memoirs. 
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chosen  podtioDi  than  general  Prevost  determined  to  diskxige  1779. 
them.  Having  made  dispositions  for  keeping  up  the  attention  of  ^^-v^^^ 
general  Lincoln  by  the  semblance  of  a  design  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  for  amusing  general  Ash  with  a  feint  on  his  front, 
he  took  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,  and,  crossing  Briar  Creek  fifteen 
miles  above  the  ground  occupied  by  Ash,  came  down  unsus- 
pected on  his  rear.  The  continental  troops  under  brigadier 
general  Elbert  commenced  the  action,  and  fought  with  great 
braveiT ;  but  most  of  the  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled 
in  confusk>n.  The  handful  of  continentals,  aided  by  one  regiment 
only  of  the  militia,  could  not  long  maintain  the  action  ;  and  the 
survivors  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  killed  and  taken  amounted  to  upward  of  300  men. 
General  Elbert  and  colonel  Mcintosh  were  among  the  prisoners. 
By  this  victory,  which  cost  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
but  one  officer  and  15  privates,  their  communication  with  the 
Indians  and  their  friends  in  the  back  country  was  restored. 

The  southern  army  being  afterward  re-enforced  with  a  body  April » 
of  1000  militia,  general  Lincoln  was  enabled  to  resume  his  de-  ^'^'''^j^ 
agn  of  entering  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta.    His  whole  force  ^  ^ward 
amounted  to  5000  men  ;  of  tvhich  number  he  left  about  1000  to  Augosta. 
garrison  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp ;  and  with  the  rest,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  he  began  his  march  up  Savannah  river.     Five 
days  afterward,  general  Prevost,  to  oblige  him  to  return,  passed 
3400  men  over  the  same  river,  near  its  mouth,  into  South 
Carolina.     The  posts  at  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp  were 
immediately  abandoned ;  and  general  Moultrie,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  force  which  advanced   against   him,  retired  toward 
Charlestown,  destrojring  all  the  bridges  in  his  rear.     Lincoln,  on 
receiving  information  of  these  movements  detached  300  of  his 
light  troops  to  re-enforce  Moultrie ;  but,  believing  that  Prevost 
merely  intended  to  divert  him  ^y  a  feint  on  Carolina,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  army  toward   Augusta.     The  original 
intention  of  the  British  general  was  no  other  than  what  general 
Lincoln  supposed ;  but  meeting  with  scarcely  any  impediment  in  ^^^  p^ 
his  progress,  and  learning  that  Charlestown,  on  that  side  on  which  vost  mtrcb- 
be  could  approach  it,  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  he  began  to  SJ^Y*"* 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  before  general  Lin-  town.^*" 
coin  could  come  to  its  relief.     Happily  for  the   Carolinians, 
Prevost,  when  advanced  about  half  the  distance,  halted  two  or 
three  days ;  and  in  that  interval  they  made  every  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  their  capital.     AH  the  houses  in  its  suburbs  were 
burnt.     Lines  and  abbatis  were  carried  across  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Ashley   and  Cooper  rivers ;  cannon  were   mounted   at 
iroper  intervals ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  force  of  3300  men  assem- 
led  in  Charlestown  for  its  defence.     On  the  10th  of  May,  in 
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the  evening,  the  British  troops  reached  Ashley  Ferry;  and, 
having  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  'the  town  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  inconsiderable  skirmishes,  the  town  on  the  12tb 
was  summoned  to  surrender ;  and  favourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  offered,  but  rejected.  It  being  known,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans^  that  general  Lincoln  was  hastening  for  the  relief 
of  Charlestown,  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  gain  as  much  time 
as  possible ;  and  by  dexterous  management  a  whole  day  was  spent 
in  sending  and  receiving  messages.  When  the  commis^oners 
jfrom  the  town  were  at  length  told,  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in 
arms,  they  must  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  negotiatioa 
terminated,  and  the  inhabitants  expected  nothing  else  than  an 
assault ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night,  and  had  recrossed  Ashley  Ferry. 

Prevost,  after  foraging  some  days,  knowing  by  an  intercepted 
letter  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  lus  rear,  retired  with  his  whole 
force  from  the  mam  to  the  islands  near  the  sea.  Both  armies 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  and  watched  each 
other's  movements.  Although  it  was  not  the  interest  of  general 
Lincoln  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy  ;  it  was 
his  wish  to  attack  dieir  outposts,  and  cut  them  off  in  detaiL 
With  this  view,  he  appeared  with  bis  army  on  the  4th  of  June  in 
front  of  the  British  post  at  Stono  Ferry  ;  but,  after  viewing  the 
lines,  thought  fit  to  retire!  Not  long  after,  Prevost  departed  for 
Savannah,  carrying  with  him  the  grenadiers  of  the  60th  rai- 
ment ;  and  about  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  abandon  the  post  at  Stono.  Measures  for  this  purpose  were 
taken  by  lieutenant  colonel  Maitland,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved  after  the  departure  of  Prevost.  The  garrison  had  now 
become  much  weakened ;  and  general  Lincoln,  knowing  its  weak 
state,  renewed  the  design  of  cutting  it  off.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
he  advanced  against  it  with  about  1200  men.  The  garrison  had 
redoubts  with  a  line  of  communication,  and  field  pieces  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  whole  was  secured  by  an  abbatis.  According 
to  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  feint  was  to  have  been  made  from 
James'  Island  with  a  body  of  Charlestown  militia,  at  the  moment 
when  general  Lincoln  began  the  attack  from  the  main;  but, 
from  some  mismanagement,  they  did  not  reach  the  place  of 
destination  until  the  action  was  over.  The  attack  was  continued 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  assailants  had  the  advantage; 
but  the  appearance  of  a  re-enforcement,  wliich  the  feint  was  to 
have  prevented,  rendered  their  retreat  necessary.  The  whole 
garrison  sallied  out  on  the  retiring  Americans ;  but  the  light 
troops,  commanded  by  colonel  Malmedy  and  lieutenant  colcNoel 
Henderson,  so  effectually  retarded  their  pursuit,  that  the  troops. 
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commanded  by  general  lincoln,  retreated  with  regularitjy  and  1779. 
brought  off  their  wounded  in  safety.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  >^>n/^^ 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  179.  Among  the  slain  was  colonel 
Roberts,  an  artillery  officer  of  distinguished  abilities,  whose  early 
ban  was  the  subject  of  universal  regret.  The  British,  after  this 
attack,  retreated  from  the  islands  near  Charlestown.  General 
Prevost  established  a  post  at  Beaufort,  in  Port  Royal  Island,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  left  under  tbe  command  of  lieutenant 
colonel  Maitland ;  and  their  main  army  returned  to  Savannah. 
General  Lincob,  at  the  head  of  about  800  men,  retired  to 
Sheldon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaufort. 

The  count  D'Estaing,  after  repairing  and  victualling  his  fleet  coont 
at  Boston,  sailed  for  die  West  Indies ;  and,  having  taken  St  2!?**^ 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  retired  to  Cape  Franqois  about  the  be-  tbeoMfiof 
ginning  of  this  year.  On  the  solicitation  of  general  Lincoln,  Geoiila. 
president  Lownds,  of  South  Caroliua,  and  Mr.  Plombard,  consul 
of  France,  he  sailed  for  the  American  continent,  and  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  widi  a  fleet,  consisting  of  20  sail  of  the  line, 
two  of  50  guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
known,  general  Lincoln  with  the  army  under  his  command 
marched  for  Savannah ;  and  orders  were  given  fot  the  militia  of 
Georda  and  South  Carolina  to  rendezvous  near  the  same  place. 
The  Bridsh,  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  employed  great  num« 
bers  by  day  and  night  in  strengthening  and  extending  their  lines, 
whDe  the  American  mi£l||i^  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  expelling  the 
enemy  from  their  southern  possessions,  turned  out  with  unusual 
alacrity.  Before  the  arrival  of  general  Lincoln,  count  D'Estaing  Demandi  a 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  arms  of  France.  ^!^1^^^^^ 
Prevost  asked  a  suspension  of  hostilides  24  hours  for  preparing 
terms ;  and  the  request  was  incautiously  granted.  Before  the 
stipulated  time  had  elapsed,  lieutenant  colonel  Maidand  with 
about  800  men,  after  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  arrived 
from  Beaufort,  and  joined  the  royal  army  at  Savannah.  The 
arrival  of  so  considerable  a  re-enforcement  of  chosen  troops,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  commanded  them,  in 
vhose  zeal,  ability,  and  military  experience,  much  confidence 
was  justly  placed  by  the  anny,  inspired  the  garrison  in  Savannah 
with  new  animaUon ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  count, 
that  the  town  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
zeal  and  ardour  of  both  officers  and  men  rose  with  the  occasion ; 
and  new  defences  were  daily  constructed  under  the  masterly 
direcUon  of  an  able  engineer,  captain  Moncrieff. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  the  batteries  of  the  Batteries 
besiegers  were  opened  with  9  mortars,  37  pieces  of  cannon  from  ^^P*"****' 
the  land  side,  and  15  from  the  water.     It  being  at  length  ascer- 
tained,  that  considerable  time  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
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1779.    garrison  l^  regular  approaches,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 

s^v^>^   assault.     In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 

Unsuccess-  tober,  while  two  feints  were  made  with  the  militia,  a  real  attack 

fui  assault  ^^g  j^^j^  ^^  Spring  Hill  battery  just  as  day  light  appeared,  with 

two  columns,  consisting  of  3500  French  troops,  600  continentals, 

and  350  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown.     The  principal  of 

these  columns,  commanded   by  count   D'Estaing  and  general 

Lincoln,  marched  up  boldly  to  the  lines  ;  but  a  heavy  and  well 

directed  fire  from  the  gallies  threw  the  front  of  the  column  into 

confusion.    The  places  of  those  who  fell  being  bstantly  wppfied 

by  others,  it  still  moved  on  until  it  reached  a  redouot,  wbere 

the  contest  became  more  fierce  and  desperate.     Captain  Tawse 

fell  in  defending  the  gate  of  his  redoubt,  with  his  sword  phinged 

in  the  body  of  the  third  assailant  whom  be  had  slain  with  his 

own  hand,  and  a  French  and  an  American  standard  were  for  ao 

instant  planted  on  the  parapet ;  but  the  assailants,  after  sustaining 

the  enemy's  fire  fifty  five  minutes,  were  ordered  to  retreat.     OS 

the  French,  637,  and  of  the  continentals  and  militia,  241  were 

killed  or  wounded.     Immediately  after  this  unsuccessful  assank, 

the  militia  almost  universally  went  to  their  homes,  and  coant 

D'Estaing,  re-embarking  his  troops  and  artillery,  left  the  ooo* 

tinent.^ 

Degcent  of       The  Operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 

the  British    America  were  predatory,  rather  than  military.     In  May,  a  naval 

iigmia.  ^^j  j^^j  force,  commanded  by  Sir  Qiorge  Collier  and  general 

Matthews,  made  a  descent  on  Virginia.     On  their  arrival,  they 

took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Norfolk ;  destroyed  the 

houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  magazine  of  provisKMis, 

at  Sufl!^olk ;   made  a  similar  destruction   at  Kemp's  Landing, 

Shepherd's  Gosport,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  in  die 

vicinity ;  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  other  public 

buildings  in  the  dockyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their  booty 

for  New  York. 

Expedition       A  similar  expedition  was  soon  after  undertaken  from  New 

Connecti-     ^^^^  against  the  southern  margin  of  Connecticut,  by  governor 

cut.  Tryon  with  2600  land  forces,  supported  by  brigadier  general 


1  An  assault  is  believed  to  have  been  unadvisable ;  but  this  measure 
forced  on  D'Estaing  by  his  marine  officers,  who  remonstrated  against  his 
tinuing  to  xisk  the  French  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in  the  hurricane  se 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  as  to  be  endangered  by  a  British  squadroa 
**  In  a  few  days,  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  might  have  been  carried,  by  regabr 
approaches,  into  the  works  of  the  besieged.  ' — Count  Pulaski  was  moxtaOy 
wounded  in  this  assault ;  and  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  who  with  a  few  mea 
had  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  his  capital.  The  kine,  ate 
being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape ;  and  soon  aflcr  declared  Pufatfli 
an  ouUaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  America,  and  offered  his  sei^ke  tt 
congress,  which  honoured  him  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
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Garth,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  (Seorge  Collier  with  armed  ve»-     1779. 
sels  to  cover  the  transports.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ath  of  s^->^«^^ 
July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  40  sail,  anchored  off  West 
Haven;  and  at  sunrise,  a  detachment  of  1000  troops, •  under 
general  Garth,  landed  at  that  place.     No  soldiers  were  at  this 
time  stationed  at  New  Haven  ;  but  the  militia  and  citizens  made 
instant  preparations  to  harass  the  enemy,  whom  they  could  not 
hope  effectually  to  resist.     Captain  James  Hillhouse  with  a  small 
band  of  brave  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  students  at  Yale 
College,  advanced  very  near  the  royal  troops  while  on  parade 
near  West  Haven  church ;  and,  when  they  commenced  their  j  .  ^ 
march,  fired  on  the  advanced  guards,  and  drove  them  back  to  New  Have 
the  main  body.     The  enemy,  tliough  checked  in  their  march,  pl««>de»d 
proceeded  in  force,  and  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  from  which  time  until  eight  in  the  evening  the  towa 
was  subjected   to   almost  indiscriminate   ravage  and    plunder. 
During  these  transactions  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  gover- 
nor Tryon  landed  about  1000  troops  at  East  Haven  ;  and,  though 
severely  harassed,  effected  a  junction  with  Garth's  division  in 
New  Haven.     The  enemy  evacuated  the  town  the  next  mom- 
bg.     The  fleet  left  the  harbour' the  succeeding  night,  and  the 

morning  after  anchored  off  Fairfield.     The  militia  of  that  town ^ 

and  the  vicinity,  posting  themselves  at  the  court  house  green,  Faixfieid 
gave  the  enemy  considerable  annoyance,  as  they  advanced  ;  but  pj^^"*° 
soon  retreated.     The  royal   army  plundered   and   burned  the  burot 
town ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Green  ^^ 
Farms.     A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  Norwaik. 
aabes.^ 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  important  events, 
was  distinguished  by  one  gallant  enterprise,  which  reflected  much 
honour  on  the  American  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the 
North  river,  had  been  taken  firom  the  Americans,  and  strongly 

1  At  East  Hayen  the  British  burned  seyeral  houses ;  but  th^  burned  nothiiig 
in  New  Haven,  excepting  some  stores  on  the  Long  Wharf.  There  were  burnt 
at  Fairfield  86  dwelling  houses,  2  churches,  a  hai^sorae  court  house,'  several 
fchool  houses,  65  bams,  16  stores,  and  16  shops ;  at  Green  Farms,  15  dwelUnc 
houses,  1  church,  11  bams,  and  several  stores ;  at  Norwalk,  80  dwelUng  housei,! 
lurches,  87  barns,  17  shops,  4  mills,  and  6  vessels. — ^The  royal  commanders,  in 
addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which  they  invaded,  invited  them  to 
retum  to  their  allegiance,  and  promised  protection  to  all  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  usual  places  of  residence.  One  of  these  addresses  was  sent 
by  a  flag  to  colonel  Whiting  of  the  militia  near  Fairfield,  who  was  allowed  an 
hour  for  his  answer ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  read  the  address  before  the 
town  was  in  flames.  His  answer  expressed  at  once  the  general  principles  of 
the  colony,  and  the  certain  influence  of  this  outrage:  "Connecticut,  having 
nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  the  cmel  despotism  of  Great  Britain,  ana 
the  names  having  preceded  the  answer  to  your  flag,  they  will  persist  to  oppose 
to  the  utmost  the  power  exerted  against  injured  innocence.'* — ^The  loss  it  the 
British  troops  in  this  expedition  was  20  killed,  96  wounded,  and  82 
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1779.  fortified  by  the  British.  It  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  about 
600  men  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Johnson. 
General  Washington,  having  obtained  precise  information  of  the 
condition  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  vicinity, 
the  strength  and  arrangements  of  the  garrison,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  guards,  and  having  in  person  reconnoitred  the  post,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  surprise  of  it.  The  execution  of  the  plan 
was  intrusted  to  general  Wayne ;  and  the  troops  employed  on 
this  service  were  chiefly  from  New  England.  It  was  the  mten- 
tion  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  at  the  same 
instant^  The  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs,  with  major  Hull's 
detachment,  formed  the  right  column ;  and  Butler's  r^ment, 
with  two  companies  under  major  Murfree,  formed  the  left.  The 
van  of  the  rieht  was  composed  of  150  volunteers,  led  by  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Fleury  and  major  Posey ;  and  the  van  of  the  left, 
of  100  volunteers  under  major  Stewart.  At  half  past  eleven,  oo 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the  columns  moved  on  to  the 
charge  at  opposite  points  of  the  works ;  the  van  of  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Each  column  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  forlorn  hope  of  20  men ;  the  one  commanded  b^ 
lieutenant  Gibbons,  and  the  other  by  lieutenant  Knox,  whose  du^ 
it  was  to  remove  the  abattis  and  other  obstructions.  A  de^ 
morass,  overflowed  by  the  tide,  a  double  row  of  abattis,  and  a 
formidable  fortress,  presented  serious  impediments,  but  appalled 
July  16.  not  the  assailants.  Twenty  minutes  after  twelve,  both  columns 
^ea  fy'"'  '"shed  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape 
attaait.  shot ;  entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  compelled 
the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion.^ 
— - 19.  This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by  another,  that  equalled  it 

•t'ptuius*'  in  boldness  of  design.     Major  Lee  with  about  300  men  com- 
Hook  8ur-    pletely  surprised  the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  in  full  view  of 

priaed. 

1  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  98.  The  kiDed  of 
the  garrison  were  63,  and  the  prisoners  543.  Two  flags,  2  standards,  15  pieefii 
of  ordnance,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  tf 
the  conquerors.  Lieutenant  Gibbons  lost  17  men  out  of  20  of  the  forlorn  hope; 
and  lieutenant  Knox,  nearly  as  many.  Congress  gave  thanks  to  eeneral  Wash- 
ington "  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  militaiy  operations  of  the  States,"  and  which  were  particulaily 
'*  manifested  in  his  orders  for  the  above  enterprise."  They  also  gave  thanks  to 
general  Wayne ;  and  ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be  stnick, 
and  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  medal  to  be 
presented  to  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  and  one  also  to  major  Stewart;  and 
passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the  officers  and  men,  particularly  desig- 
nating lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  major  Stewart,  lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knos. 
'*  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  upon  this  occasion,"  says  the  British  historian, 
Stedman,  <*  was  highly  meritorious ;  for  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  fai 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword :  not  one  man  of  which  was  put  to  death  but 
in  fair  combat" 
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the  British  garriaoQ  at  New  York»  and  brought  off  159  prison-     1779. 
ers.^  N^^v'^ 

Colonel  McLean  was  sent  from  Halifax  to  establish  a  post  at  Uniaccea- 
Penobscot,  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Massachusetts.  Early  in  ^^  *^2iiMt 
June  this  British  of&cer,  with  650  men  from  Nova  Scotia,  took  ^  Bri&h 
possession  of  a  defensible  piece  of  ground  at  Penobscot,  and  J^^^*" 
commenced  fortifications.  Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  this  inva- 
rion  of  her  territory,  instantly  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raised  an  army, 
to  dislodge  the  invaders.  General  Lovell  was  to  command  the 
militia,  with  a  small  number  of  state  regulars,  destined  for  the 
service ;  and  captain  Sallonstall,  who  commanded  the  Warren 
continental  frigate,  was  to  act  as  commodore  to  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  nearly  20  sail,  including  armed  state  vessek  and 
privateers,  beside  24  transports.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  arma« 
ment  appeared  off  Penobscot.  General  Lovell,  thoueh  repulsed 
m  his  first  attempt,  at  length  effected  a  landing  on  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Having  ascended  a  precipice  not  less 
than  200  feet  in  height,  a  part  of  which  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, he,  widi  the  loss  of  50  men  only  killed  and  wounded,  drove 
fi-om  the  ground  the  party  which  defended  it.  Perceiving  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  place  either  by  storm,  or  by  a  siege, 
the  general  represented  his  situation  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  applied  to  general  Gates,  then  commanding  at 
Providence,  and  obtained  a  re-enforcement.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  ineffectual  cannonade  was  kept  up,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  storm  the  works,  as  soon  as  the  re-enforcement  should  arrive ; 
but  Lovell,  receiving  information  on  the  13th  of  August,  that 
Sir  George  Collier  had  entered  the  river  with  a  superior  force, 
immediately  re-embarked  his  whole  army.  A  general  flight 
took  place  on  the  one  side,  and  a  general  chase  on  the  other. 
Two  of  the  American  armed  ships  endeavoured  to  get  to  sea  by 
passing  round  Long  Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  Penobscot 
Bay ;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  the  one  was  taken,  the 
other  run  ashore  and  blown  up  by  the  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
iBeet,  with  the  transports,  fled  in  confusion  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river,  where  they  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy .^  The  soldiers  and  sailors, 
exploring  their  way  through  an  immense  and  trackless  desert, 
returned  home. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians  were  con- 

1  Paulus  Hook  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  city  of  New  Yotk,  About  30  of  the  British  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  only  2  killed  and  8  wounded.  Congress  gave  thanks  to  major 
Lee,  and  ordered  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  the  anair,  to  be  struck,  and 
presented  to  him  as  a  reward  **  for  his  prudence,  address,  and  bravery." 

9  The  number  of  armed  yesseb,  taken  or  destroyed,  was  19 ;  the  number  of 
triDsports  burnt,  24.    Stedman. 
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1779;    dilatory,  could  not  secure  the  western  fronders.     The   Six 
v^iv^^w/  Nations  had  been  advised  by  that  body,  and  had  promised  to 
Ez^dition  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war ;  but,  excepting  the  Oneidas  and 
sSwatiww  ^  ^®^  others,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  tliose  Indians 
took  a  decided  part  against  them.    The  presents  and  promises  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  other  British  agents,  with  the  de»re  of 
plunder,  induced  them  to  invade  the  frontiers;  and  wherever 
they  went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.     An  expedi- 
tion was  therefore  ordered  against  them,  and  general  Sullivan,  tt> 
whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted,  marched  into  their  country. 
The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the  projected  expedition,  collected 
their  strength,  took  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it 
inJSaMat-   ^'^  judgment.     General  Sullivan  attacked  them  in  their  works, 
tacked*  and  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade  more  than  two  hours ;  but  th^ 

^  dertroy-  ^^°  6*^®  ^^X'  ^°^»  ^^^^^  ^^^^  trenches  were  forced,  they  fldi 
^  with  precipitation.     The  victorious  army,  penetraung  into  the 

heart  of  their  country,  laid  it  desolate.     Their  villages,  their 
detached  habitations,  their  com  fields,  their  fruit  trees,  and  gar- 
dens, were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
Expeditions      Other  expeditions,  beside  this  decisive  one,  were  conducted 
bondage*   against  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  year.     In  April,  cobnel 
settlements;  Wm  Schaick  with  55  men  marched  from  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
burned  the  whole  Onondago  settlements,  consisting  of  about  50 
houses,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  killed  12  Indians,  and 
made  34  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     In  Aueust, 
general  Williamson  and   colonel   Pickens,  of  South  CaroUaa, 
the  South-    entered  the  Indian  country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  their  state; 
era  Indians;  turned  and  destroyed  the  com  of  eight  towns ;  and  required  the 
Indians  to  remove  into  more  remote  settlements.     In  the  same 
month,  colonel  Broadhead  made  a  successful  expedition  against 
theMin-      the  Mingo,  Munsey,  and  Seneca  Indians.     Leaving  Pittsburg 

fwand"*    ^*^  ^^^  ™^"'  ^®  ^°  about  five  weeks  penetrated  about  200 
Senecas.'     miles  from  the  fort,  destroyed  a  number  of  Lidian  huts,  and 

about  500  acres  of  corn. 
Indian  in-  Detached  parties  of  Indians  distressed  different  portions  of  the 
cursions.  United  Stales.  In  July,  a  party  of  60  Indians  and  27  while 
men  under  Brandt,  attacked  the  Minisink  setdement,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  burned  10  houses,  12  barns,  a  fort,  and  two 
mills,  and  carried  off  much  plunder,  with  several  prisoners.^ 

1  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones  of  the  gallittt 
band  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians  at  Minisink  on]  the  22d  of  July,  1779, 
and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  the  snows  for  43  years.  Th0 
remains  of  44  persons,  slain  on  the  occasion,  were  collected,  and  publicly  in- 
terred. The  line  of  procession  was  preceded  by  the  cadets  from  We«t  PMtf 
and  extended  a  mile  in  length.  Major  Poppino,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  ptft 
in  that  battle,  now  96  years  old,  walked  with  the  procession,  and  was  one  oroli 
pall  bearers.    New  York  Spectator,  2  AugoBt,  1822. 
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in  August,  the  Indians  with  their  toty  associates  borned  50  bomeB    IT79. 
and  47  barns  at  Canijohary,  a  fine  settlement  about  56  miles  v^-s^-*^ 
from  Albany ;  and  destroyed  27  houses  at  Schoharie,  and  two 
at  Norman's  Creek. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  enterprise  was  achieved,  Saccetifiil 
remarkable  for  the  address  with  which  it  was  planned  and  exe-  *^'5K"^ 
cuted.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  captain  French 
with  about  100  men  had  taken  post  neat  Ogechee  river,  where 
were  also  40  sailors  on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed.  Colonel  John  White,  of  tlie  Georgia  line,  with 
captain  Elholm  and  four  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
colonel's  servant,  after  kindling  at  night  a  number  of  fires,  ex- 
hibiting the  parade  of  a  large  encampment,  and  using  other 
stratagems,  made  a  peremptory  summons  to  French ;  who,  to 
save  his  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  force  suppc»ed  to  he 
superior,  surrendered  without  the  smallest  resistance. 

The  royal  army  at  Savannah  being  re-enforced  by  troops  from  British  tt- 
St.  Augustine,  the  British  commanders  determined  to  extend  a  ^^p^j. 
part  of  their  forces  into  South  Carolina.     Major  Gardiner  was  Royal 
detached  with  200  men,  to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal  island ;  "*■"*  • 
but  soon  after  he  landed,  general  Moultrie  with  the  same  number 
of  men,  9  only  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers,  attacked  and  ^^^  ,einili- 
drove  him  off  tlie  island.     Two  field  pieces,  well  served  by  a  ed. 
party  of  militia  under  the  captains  Heyward  and  Rutledge,  prin- 
cipally gained  this   advantage.     Captain  John  Barnwell,  who 
commanded  a  small  body  of  horse,  threw  himself,  during  the 
engagement,  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  greatly  contributed 
lo  their  defeat.     He  took  several  prisoners.^ 

The  independence  of  America  was  declared  by  beat  of  drum  n.  Orleani. 
at  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  17th  of  August. 

The  garrison  and  setdement  of  Batton  Rouge,  in  West  Flori-  Batton 
da,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Dickson,  was  invested  and  ^°*«*' 
taken  in  September,  by  Don  Bernardo  de  Ckdvez,  governor  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Indians  having  made  incursions  upon  the  setdements  on  Coiond 
die   Susquebannah,   expediuons  had  been  undertaken  against  ^^ditJon 
them  by  the  Americans.    The  preceding  year,  cobnel  Claire  to  Um  lui- 
went  from  Virginia  widi  a  party  of  between  200  and  300  men  ""^"j^i^'^e. 
for  the  reduction  of  the   French  setdements  planted   by  the  '^** 

1  Ramsay,  Hist  S.  Car.  i.  29S.  Garden,  49.  Major  Garden  fays,  of  Bam* 
well — "  taking  many  prisoners,  and  striking  such  a  panic,  that  aawe  qui  petU 
became  the  general  pass-word  among  the  disorderly  ranks,  and  the  recovery  of 
die  boats  the  uniyersal  aim." — ^Before  the  close  of  the  war  captain  BamweQ 
received  a  general's  commission.  **  Three  brothers,  John,  Edward,  and  Robert 
Bamwell,  were  alike  distinguished  by  the  steadiness  of  their  principles,  and  ez- 
emplaiy  intrepidity,  during  the  mett  trying  scenes  of  the  war." 
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1 779.    Canadians  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  the  Dlinois  countiy.  Having 

traversed  about  1200  miles  of  wilderness,  and  consumed  all  their 

provisions,  they  arrived  at  midnight  at  Kaskaskias,  a  well  fortified 

It  com-       town  containing  about  250  houses,  and  took  both  the  town  and 

pieteiy  sac  the  fort  by  surprise.    The  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  an 

^      •       oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  fort  became  the 

head  quarters  of  the  victors.    A  small  detachment  from  this 

place  on  horseback,  surprised  and  took  three  other  French 

towns,  lying  fix)m  15  to  about  70  miles  farther  up  the  Misos- 

sippi.^ 

Encourages      Thb  success  of  colonel  Clarke's  expedition  the  last  year,  in  re- 

tbe  settle-    ducing  the  military  posts  of  the  enemy,  inspired  confidence  in  the 

meats m  o  j  •      i  "^  *    •         r.i.-  \t  '.  *i-     /?  _^      j 

Kentucky,  country,  and  m  the  spnng  of  this  year  ^<  we  witness  the  first  rude 
embryo  ofLexington."  A  block  house  was  built  on  the  fork  of  the 
Elkhom ;  cabins  were  erected  there  by  colonel  Robert  Patterson ; 
and  major  Morrison  removed  his  family  from  Harrodsburg  to  the 
new  settlement,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  batde  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  named  Lexington.     In  the  autumn  of  this 

Cir,  Bryan's  station  was  also  setdcd  five  miles  northeast  from 
xington.     Other  settlements  rose  on  the  waters  of  licking, 
Beargrass,  and  Green  river.* 
BoundaiT        ^^^  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
line.  run  by  commissioners  appointed  by  those  two  States.^ 

1  Gordon,  ili.  191 — 193.  Lond.  edit.  The  p^ovemor  of  Kaskaskias,  Philip 
Rocheblave,  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  his  written  instructions  received  from 
Quebec,  Detroit,  and  Michillimackinac,  for  setting  on  the  Indians  and  rewiidiiy 
them  for  American  scalps. 

9  Letter  of  professor  Roche,  of  Transylvania  Universihr,  written  to  the  antbor 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  first  settlement  of  Lexington.  *<  Sevenl 
persons,"  he  writes,  "  have  concurred  in  the  truth  of  the  following  statement, 
which  I  have  extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bradford— 
himself  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  place,  and  now  [1824]  one  of  its  moit 
venerable  and  useful  inliabitants. — Mr.  Bradford  adds,  *  that  he  never  heard  tibt 
name  of  Lexington  applied  to  this  town  until  1779,  in  AprU  of  which  year  tibt 
first  timber  was  here  cut,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  made.' " 

3  The  following  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  professor  Roche  tf 
Lexington,  who  stated  that  he  received  it  in  writing  from  a  gentleman  of  Am 
strictest  veracity,  who  accompanied  the  commissioners  when  they  ran  the  boa^ 
dary  Une.  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  prominent  in  all  respects  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  is  yet  alive  "  [1824].  In  November,  1719^ 
he  commanded  the  escort  of  guards  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  Dr.  WaBw 
of  Yir^nia,  and  colonel  Henderson  of  North  Carolina.  "  After  we  passed  Ih* 
gap  of^Cumbcrland  Mountain,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Walker  related  several  anecdotal 
relative  to  that  party  when  he  traveUed  that  path  in  the  year  1750,  particuh^f 
that  he  then  named  the  mountain  and  river  after  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wba 
was  conspicuous  for  having  suppressed  the  rebellion  a  few  years  before.  Whoa 
we  had  come  on  a  mile  or  two  to  Yellow  Creek,  the  doctor  observed  to  mb, 
*  upon  that  tree  *  (pointing  to  a  beech  across  the  road  to  the  left  hand  of  tibt 
path)  '  Ambrose  Powell  marked  his  name  and  the  year.' "  Incredulous  at 
the  narrator  was,  who  "  could  not  realize  the  idea  of  any  white  man's  having 
travelled  this  path  nearly  SO  years  before,  on  examining  the  tree,"  he  saT% 
"  I  found  Ambrose  Powxll  1750  cut  in  legible  letters  and  apparently  that  old. 
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In  this  and  die  preceding  year,  the  British  corps  and  recruits,     1779. 
embarked  for  North  America,  amounted  to  10,646.  n^*v^^ 

The  seminary  of  learning  in  Philadelphia  was  placed  under  Univenity 
Dew  trustees ;  and  its  style  changed  to  that  of  "  The  University  ^MfaT"^ 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

£leazer  Wheelock,  the  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Deailn. 
died,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Francis  Allison,  vice  provost 
of  the  coUeee  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  74  ;^  John  Winthrop, 

f^rofesser  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
ege,  at  the  age  of  65;^  and  William  Henry  Drayton  of  Soudi 
Carolina,  in  the  37fb  year  of  his  age.^ 

I  fanre  no  doubt  firom  an  tho  aAeient  tradition,  to  which  I  have  paid  great  attend 
tion  for  50  yean,  but  that  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  the  firat  white  man  who 
ever  discovered  the  KentuclEy  river,  which  he  called  Louisa,  and  by  that  naoM 
it  was  known  to  all  the  adventurers  from  the  South  for  24  years  after."  My 
correspondent  subjoins :  **  Daniel  Boon  was  the  first  white  man  who  cultivated 
the  soil  of  Kentucky.  The  first  regular  SioHan  was  HarrodirtMtrfli,  erected  hi 
I774."    See  1T78. 

I  President  Wheelock  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
iii^lTSS.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut; 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  active  zeal,  pious  character,  and  successful  minis- 
tnr.  Whfle  at  Lebanon,  he  opened  an  Indian  charity  school,  in  which  children 
Of  the  natives  might  be  educated,  and  become  nussionarjes  to  their  several 
tribes.  This  school  he  removed  to  Hanover  in  1770.  See  1769,  **  Origin  of 
£^troouth  Colle|[;e."    Eliot  and  Allen,  Bios. 

S  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  was  bom  in  Ireland,  where  he  received  an  eicellent  classi- 
cal education,  afterwards  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glaegow. 
He  came  tb  America  in  1786,  and  was  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  until  about  the  year  1763,  when  he  was  chosen  rector 
of  the  academy  in  Philadelphia.  In  1755  he  was  elected  vice  provost  of  the 
college  in  that  city,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Beside  an  accurate  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  was  well  informed 
m  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  general  literature.  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  DUiy. 
Ailler,  Retrospect,  ii.  342.    Allen  [Amer.  BiogJ  places  his  death  in  1777. 

3  John  Winthrop,  1.1..0.  r.  r.  s.  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1714,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1782.  He  was  a  man  of 
general  learning ;  but  pre-eminentiy  distinguished  in  those  branches  of  science, 
which  he  taught  as  professor  in  the  Umversity.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
professorship  in  1788.  His  accurate  observations  of  the  transit  of  mercury,  in 
1740,  were  honourably  regarded  by  the  Roj^  Society  of  London ;  and  recorded 
in  the  XLII  volume  of  its  Transactions.  They  arc  respectfully  mentioned  also 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Uie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1766.  Dr.  Win- 
throp was  a  decendant  of  the  first  governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  worthy  of  his  descent  The  Christian  virtues  gave  lustre  to  his  inteUectoal 
powers  and  scientific  attainments. 

4  Before  the  American  revolution,  Mr.  Drayton  had  been  one  of  the  kinfl^s 
counsellors,  and  one  of  his  assistant  judges  for  the  province  of  Carolina.  He 
began  to  write  in  Ikvour  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  about  the  year  1769. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  January,  1776 ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  jrear  was  advanced  to  its  presidencjr,  in  which  he  exhibited 

Seat  boldness  and  energy.  He  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  province, 
eside  his  political  publications,  he  left  a  MS.  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, to  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  in  three  folio  volumes.  "  He  was  a  statesman 
of  great  decision  and  energy,  and  one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  Carolina  has 
produced.''    Ramsay,  HisL  &  Car.  ii.  464—456.    Miller,  ii.  880. 

General  autiiorities  for  this  vear :  Gordon's  Hist.  U.  States.  Ramsay's  Hist 
Amer.  Revol.  it  c.  17, 18,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c  8 ;  Stedman's  Hist  Ameri- 
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EnMditioii  No  sooner  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  receive  certain  informatioo 
gr  Sir  H.  of  the  departure  of  count  D'Estaing  from  the  American  coast, 
against  than  he  set  forward  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina.  The 
S.  Carolina,  troops  designed  for  this  service,  consisting  of  4  flank  battalions, 
12  regiments,  and  a  corps  British,  Hessian,  and  provincial,  a 
powerful  detachment  of  artillery,  and  250  cavalry,  escorted  by 
admiral  Arbuthnot,  arrived  at  Tybee,  in  Geoi^ia,  before  the  end 
of  January.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  accompanied  the  expedition, 
leaving  the  garrison  at  New  York  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant general  Knyphausen*  In  a  few  days,  the  transports  with 
the  army  on  board  sailed  for  North  Edisto ;  and  the  troops, 
making  good  their  landing  about  30  miles  from  Charlestowfi, 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono  Ferry,  and  soon 
after,  of  James  Island  and  Wappoo  Cut.  A  bridge  was  thrown 
over  the  canal ;  and  part  of  die  royal  army  took  post  on  the 
banks  of  Ashley  river,  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  to  whom  the  assembly  of  the  state  had  recently  given 
extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezvous,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  such  of  them  as  were  reeufaurly 
draughted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  m  the 
town,  to  join  the  garrison  immediately,  on  pain  of  confiscation ; 
but  the  late  repulse  at  Savannah  had  produced  such  a  dispiriting 
effect,  that  few  complied  with  the  order.  The  defences  of 
Charlestown  now  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and 
batteries,  extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  on  which  were 
mounted  upward  of  80  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.  In  front  of 
the  lines  had  been  dug  a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water ;  and 
from  the  dam  at  each  end  a  swamp,  filling  the  intervening  spaces 
to  each  river,  formed  natural  impediments.  Behind  these  were 
two  rows  of  abbatis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  works,  a  double  picketed  ditch.  The  works  on  the 
right  and  left  were  very  strong,  and  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  the  intermediate  lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal  almost 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  homwork  of 
masonry,  which,  being  closed  during  the  siege,  formed  a  kind  of 
citadel.  On  all  sides  of  the  town,  where  a  landing  was  practi- 
cable, batteries  were  erected,  and  covered  with  artillery;  the 
works  on  Sullivan's  Island  had  been  strengthened  and  enlarged ; 


can  War,  it.  c.  28—32 ;  Washington's  Official  Letters ;  Marshairs  Life  of  Wasli- 
iogton,  iv.  c.  1 — 8 ;  Adams's  Hist.  N.  England,  c.  33  ;  Stiles's  MSS.  Amnal 
Register ;  Remembrancer ;  Thacher's  Muitary  Journal ;  and  Bradford's  fiOft 
liCasiachusetts. 
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and  commodore  Whipple  with  a  aquadroD  of  9  sail  hj  just  widi-     1780. 
in  the  bar.  v^-v^ 

General  Lincoln,  trusting  to  these  defences,  and  expecting 
large  re-enforcements,  remained  in  Cbarlestown  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to  7000  men  of  all  denominations  under  arms, 
resolved  to  defend  the  place.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  British  Britidi  fletc 
marine  force,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  50  guns,  two  of  40  RJ?j^^^^ 
guns,  four  of  32,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship,  crcMsed  the  bar,  townbM. 
and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over 
the  bar,  fell  back  to  Fort  Mouhrie,  and  afterward  to  Cbarlestown. 
The  crews  and  guns  of  all  his  vessels,  excepting  one,  were  put 
on  shore  to  re-enforce  the  batteries.  Some  of  his  ships  he 
stationed  in  Cooper  river ;  and  the  rest,  with  some  other  vessels, 
were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  it,  to  prevent  the  British  fleet 
from  entering.  On  the  9th  of  April,  admiral  Arbuthnot  passed 
Fort  Moultrie  without  stopping  to  engage  it.  Colonel  Pinckney, 
who  commanded  on  Sullivan^  Island  with  300  men,  kept  up  a 
brisk  and  well  directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage ;  27 
seamen  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  die  ships  in  general  sus- 
tained damage.  As  the  fleet  was  precluded  from  an  entrance 
into  Cooper  river,  it  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort  Johnston, 
iust  without  the  range  of  shot  from  the  batteries  of  the  town. 
The  same  day  on  which  the  fleet  passed  Fort  Moultrie,  the  first 
parallel  of  the  besiegers  was  finished.  The  town  being  now 
almost  invested  by  sea  and  land,  the  British  commanders  sum-  ^i^'\f^^ 
moned  general  Lincoln  to  surrender ;  but  the  general  with  modest  moned  to 
firmness  replied :  "  Sixty  days  have  passed  since  it  has  been  J""!^*'' 
known  that  your  intentions  against  this  town  were  hostile,  in 
which  time  has  been  afibrded  to  abandon  it ;  but  duty  and  incli- 
nation point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." 

The  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  were  now  opened  upon  the 
town,  and  soon  made  a  visible  impression ;  but  the  communication 
between  the  country  and  the  garrison  was  still  kept  open  across 
Cooper  river,  through  which  general  Lincoln  expected  to  receive 
his  re-enforcements,  and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  make 
good  his  retreat.  To  prevent  the  reception  of  those  re-enforce- 
ments, and  to  cut  off  that  retreat,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached 
lieutenant  colonel  Webster  with  1400  men.     By  the  advanced 

fuard  of  this  detachment,  composed  of  Tarleton's  legion  and 
'erguson's  corps,  the  American  cavalry,  with  the  militia  attached 
to  them,  were  surprised  in  the  night  of  the   14th  of  April,  at  clII^"^,or. 
Biggin's  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner,  32  miles  from  Charles-  prited  near 
town,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed.    The  British  now  comer. 
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1780.  exteoded  themsehes  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river;  and  about 
this  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  re-enforcement  of  3000 
men  from  New  York.  The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope 
of  effecting  a  retreat,  by  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  called  oa 
the  21st  oi  April,  an  offer  was  made  for  surrendering  the  town 
on  certain  conditions;  but  those  conditions  were  instantly  re- 
jected by  the  British  commanders.  The  besiegers  in  the  mean 
time  were  daily  advancing  their  worib,  and  their  third  parallel 
FoitMoai-  was  completed  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  9aroe  day,  the  gjut^ 
uiesunen-  ^j^^q  ^f  jp^j^  ]V{oultrie  surrendered  to  captain  Hudson  of  tbe 
royal  navy;  colonel  Pinckney  with  150  ot  the  men  under  faia 
conmiand  having  been  withdrawn  from  that  post  to  Charlestowa. 
On  the  same  day  also,  the  broken  remains  of  the  Americaa 
cavalry  under  colonel  White  were  again  surprised  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Tarleton  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee ;  and  the  whol# 
either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  thus  successful  in  every  operatkm, 
began  a  correspondence  with  general  Lincoln,  and  renewed  his 
former  o&rs  to  the  garrison,  in  case  of  their  surrender ;  but  the 
terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens,  being  not  satis&ctoryi 
the  garrison  recommended  hostilities.    The  British  batteries  of 
the  third  parallel  now  opened  on  the  town,  and  did  great  ezecii^ 
tion.     Shells  and  carcasses  were  thrown  into  almost  all  parts  ot 
the  town;   and  several  bouses  were   burned.     The  HessiaQ 
yagers,  posted  advantageously,  fired  their  rifles  with  such  efiect, 
that  numbers  of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns ;  and 
scarcely  any  escaped,  who  showed  themselves  over  the  lines. 
.   During  this  fire,  which  continued  two  days  without  intermissioBy 
the  besiegers  gained  the  counterscarp  of  the  work  that  flanked 
the  canal;  passed  the  canal  itself;  and,  advancing  within  25 
yards  of  the  American  works,  prepared  to  make  a  general  as- 
sault by  land  and  water.     The  siege  having  been  protracted  until 
the  1 1th,  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  Charlestown  on  that  day 
addressed  general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  reouesting  his  acceptance 
of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered.     The  general  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  offering  to  accept  those  terms,  and  received 
a  favourable  answer.     A  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
Charles-      May ;  and  the  next  day  major  general  Leslie  took  possession  of 
town  8ur-     the  town.     The  loss  of  the  king's  troops,  during  the  siege,  was 
SpUiUa°°    "^^  killed,  and  140  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
tion.  89  killed,  and  140  wounded.     Upwards  of  400  pieces  of  ar- 

tillery were  surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation  the 
garrison  were  to  march  out  of  town  and  to  deposit  their  arms  in 
front  of  the  works ;  but  the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British 
march,  nor  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continental  troops 
and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  remain  prisooeni  of 
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war  ontS  exdmged.   The  ndlhia  were  to  be  pennitted  to  letnrn    1780. 
home  as  prisoDera  on  parole ;  aody  while  they  should  adhere  to 
their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops,  io 

Crson  or  property.  The  inhabitaDts  of  all  conditions  were  to 
considered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  to  retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  bag- 
gage unsearched.  The  number  of  persons  who  surrender^ 
prisoners  of  war,  inclusive  of  the  militia  and  every  adult  male 
inhabitant,  was  above  5000;  but  the  proper  garrison  did  not 
exceed  2500.  The  number  of  privates  in  the  continental  army 
was  1977,  of  whom  500  were  in  the  hospitals. 

After  the  surrender  of  Charlestown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  May  29. 
Aree  detachments  from  his  army ;  the  first  and  most  considera-  SJ^feJu^^a? 
ble,  to  the  north  of  the  Santee  toward  the  frontiers  of  North  the  Wax- 
Carolina  ;  the  second,  bto  the  heart  of  the  state  on  the  south  ^^^ 
side  of  that  river ;  and  the  third,  up  the  Savannah  toward  Au- 
gusta.    Lord  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the  northern  detach- 
ment, receivmg  intelligence,  after  passing  the  Santee,  that  colonel 
Buibrd  with  about  400  men  was  Ijring  near  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry, 
and  a  new  corps  of  light  infantry  called  the  legion,  mounted  on 
horseback,  to  disperse  that  party.     After  a  rapid  movement  of 
105  miles  in  fifty  four  hours,  Tarleton  overtook  Buford,  in  a  line 
of  march  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  totally  defeated  him.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  about  4000  men  for  the  southern  Sir  H.  ain- 
aervice  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Cornwallis,  {^ V/vork. 
embarked  early  in  June  with  the  main  army  tor  New  York. 

As  the  British  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  Acdvity  of 
a  considerable  number  of  determined  whigs  retreated  before  ^  ^**™P" 
them  into  North  Carolina.     Colonel  Sumpter,  a  distinguished 

S»artisan  in  this  class  of  exiles,  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
ireemen,  returned  to  his  own  state  |  and,  after  all  ideas  of  farther 
resistance  had  been  generallv  abandoned  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
took  the  field  against  the  victorious  British.  On  the  1 2th  of 
July,  133  of  his  corps  attacked  and  routed  a  detachment  of  the 

1  Colonel  Buford  with  a  few  cavalry  escaped,  and  about  100  infantry  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  but  the  redment  was  almost  demolished.  According  to 
Tarleton's  statement,  113  were  ki&ed  on  the  spot ;  160  so  badly  wounded  as  to 
be  paroled  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  removed ;  and  63  were  carried 
away  as  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  12  killed,  and  5  wound- 
ed. It  is  affirmed,  that  the  instant  a  truce  was  over,  the  design  of  which  had 
been  to  consider  the  expediency  of  surrendering  on  the  sununoos  of  Tarleton, 
the  British  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  Americans,  who  had  received 
DO  orders  to  engage,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  whether  to  defend 
themselves  or  not ;  that,  in  this  state  of  dismay  and  confusion,  some  threw 
down  their  anas  anid  becged  ior  quarter*  while  othen  fired  on  the  tiwilaote ; 
and  that  no  quarter  wu  ^ven. 
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1780.  foyal  forces  and  militia,  which  were  posted  in  a  lane  at  WiDiain- 
\^^^«w/  son's  plantation.  This  first  success  had  a  happy  effect  on  the 
July  12.  numerous  friends  of  America  in  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
royaTforces  ^outh  Carolina ;  and  the  troops  of  Suropter  amounted  in  a  few 
at  William-  days  to  600  men.  With  this  increase  of  strength,  he  made  a 
toUoiL^*"    spirited  attack  on  a  party  of  the  British  at  Rocky  Mount,  but 

was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  next  attacked  another  of  the  royd 
Aug.  6.  detachments,  consisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and  a 
Skirmish  at  large  body  of  tories,  posted  at  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  regi- 
|^^°8      ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 

From  278  men  it  was  reduced  to  nine. 

In  the  mean  time  several  corps  of  continental  troops  and 

militia,  having  formed  a  junction,  were  conducted  by  major 

General  baron  de  Kalb  into  South  Carolina.     On  the  27th  of 
•rmy  "'X'  ^^X  ^®'®  joiucd  by  general  Gates,  who,  taking  the  chief 

marches  to  Command,  advanced  by  the  main  road  toward  Camden ;  and 
ciennont    after  a  tedious  march  through  a  country  of  pine  barrens,  sand 
hills,  and  swamps,  reached  Clermont.     At  this  place,  thirteen 
miles  from  Camden,  general  Stephens  arrived  the  next  day  with 
a  large  body  of  Virginia   militia.     The  American  army  now 
amounted  to  3663  ;  but  of  this  number  900  only  were  continen- 
tal infantry,  and  70  cavalry.     Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal command  of  the  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina, 
had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Camden  ;  to  which  place  eari 
Cornwallis  hastened,  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  14th  of  August.     At  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  his 
lordship  marched  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
tlie  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Gates,  after  ordering  his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws, 
put  his  army  in  motion,  to  take  a  position  about  seven  miles  from 
Camden,  with  a  deep  creek  in  front.     As  the  two  armies  were 
marching  on  the  same  road,  itv opposite  directions,  their  advanced 
guards  met  and  fired  on  each  other  about  half  past  two  in  the 
morning.     From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  com- 
manders learned  each  other's  movements.     Both  armies  halted, 
and  were  formed  ;  and  the  firing  soon  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent.     The  ground  on  which  the  two  armies  thus  accidentally 
met,  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  lord  Cornwallis.     A  swamp 
on  each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in 
front ;  so  as  to  render  the  superiority  of  the  Americans,  in  num- 
bers, of  less  consequence. 
Aug.  16.  In  the  morning,  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought.     The 

BaiiJenear  American  army  was  formed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
second  Maryland  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Gist,  composed 
the  right  line,  and  was  flanked  by  a  morass ;  the  North  Carolina 
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,  commanded  by  majcHr  general  CasweD,  composed  the    1780. 
;  and  the  Virginia  militia^  under  general  Stephens,  flanked 
L  by  a  morass,  and  by  the  light  iniantry,  assisted  by  colonel 
wAnnand's  corps,  composed  the  left.     The  artillery  was  divided 
^  die  brigades.     The  baron  de  Kalb  commanded  on  the  right 
gf  the  line ;  and  the  militia  generals,  their  respective  troops. 
The  first  Maryland  brigade,   under  general  Smallwood,  was 
foated  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  as  a  corps  de 
laaerve.     General  Gates  resolved  to  be  in  person  where  his 
.  |rasence  would  be  most  useful.    The  British  army  was  form- 
id  in  the  following  manner.     The  front  line   was   composed 
jf  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  lord  Rawdon  and  lieutenant 
^eolonel  Webster ;  Webster's  division  being  to  the  right,  and  lord 
^  Rawdon's  to  the  left.     These  divisions  were  disposed  in  such  a 
Uttanner,  that  the  33d  regiment  on  the  left  of  Webster's,  commu- 
nicating with  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  on  the  right  of  Rawdon's, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  line ;  and  to  the  front  were  attached 
two  G  pounders,  and  two  3  pounders,  under  the  direction  of  lieu- 
tenant iVfacleod  of  the  royal  artillery.     The  71st  regiment,  with 
two  6  pounders,  formed  a  second  line,  or  reserve,  one  battalion 
being  posted  behind  each  wing ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  whole 
was  the  cavalry. 

The  opposite  armies  were  thus  ranged  in  order  of  batde.  At 
ifae  dawn  of  day,  a  British  column  appearing  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  been  posted 
near  the  road  in  the  American  centre,  colonel  Williams  ordered 
tiiose  pieces  to  play  on  them ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
British  began  to  form  the  line  on  their  right.  Orders  to  attack 
being  given  to  Stephens,  he  immediately  prepared  to  obey  them. 
Advancing  with  his  brigade  of  militia  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  also  advancing,  he  called  out  to  his  men,  '^  my 
brave  fellows,  we  have  bayonets  as  well  as  they,  we  will  charge 
diem."  Lord  Cornwallis,  mistaking  the  first  movement  of  the 
Virginia  militia  for  a  mere  change  of  disposition^ave  orders  to 
Eeutenant  cobnel  Webster  to  begin  the  attack.  The  charge  was 
made  with  such  promptitude  and  vigour,  that  the  Virginia  militia 
direw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  soon  followed 
Ae  example.  The  American  reserve  was  now  brought  into 
action  ;  and  general  Gates,  in  conjunction  with  general  Caswell, 
redring  with  the  militia,  endeavoured  to  rally  them  at  advan- 
tageous passes  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain. 
Lord  Rawdon  began  the  action  on  the  left  with  no  less  vigour 
than  Webster  had  done  on  the  right ;  but  here  and  in  the  centre 
die  contest  was  more  obstinately  maintained  by.  the  Americans, 
whose  artillery  did  considerable  execution.     By  the  flight  of  the 
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1780.  mifitia,  however,  thw  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the  Britiab 
light  infantry  and  the  23d  regiment,  instead  of  pursuing  the  fagt-* 
tives,  came  upon  the  fiank  of  continentals,  who,  after  a  braw 
resistance  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  were  thrown  ini6> 
total  confusion,  and  forced  to  give  way.  Tarleton's  legion  charge<l 
them  as  they  broke,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hanging  Rocfcyt 
twenty  two  miles  from  the  field  of  action.  Two  hundred  wki 
ninety  American  wounded  prisoners  were  carried  into  Camdmi} 
of  which  number  206  were  continentals;  82  North  CarolMK 
militia ;  and  2  Virginia  militia.  The  Americans  lost  the  wbcdtf- 
of  their  artillery,  eight  field  pieces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
Baron  de  baggage.  The  baron  de  Kalb,  while  making  a  vigorous  charge 
Kaib  kiued.  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  fell  under  eleven  woundsft 
and  with  his  aid  de  camp,  lieutenant  colonel  Du  Buysson,  wai[ 
taken  prisoner.  The  baron  expired  in  a  few  hours.^  Genert|k 
Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner^ 
The  number  of  Americans  killed  in  the  action  is  not  ascertained.^  ' 
The  loss  of  the  Brifish  troops  in  this  battle  amounted  to  325 ;  oil 
whom  69  were  killed,  245  wounded,  and  1 1  missing.  i 

Aug.  18.  General  Sumpter,  having  taken  a  small  fort,  and  a  strong  dH 

ter  wr  "iSr  ^c^"*®°^  going  "P  with  stores  for  the  British  troops  at  Gaindeoy! 
edbycoi.  hearing  oi  general  Gates's  defeat,  was  retreating  up  the  southfr- 
Tarieton.  ^^q  of  the  Wateree  with  his  prisoners  and  the  stores.  Colonel' 
Tarleton,  detached  by  lord  Comwallis  with  his  legion  and  a  bodjfS) 
of  infantry  in  pursuit  of  him,  overtook  him  on  Hisling  Creeks 
near  Catawba  Ford,  and  completely  surprised  him.  The  great-^ 
est  part  of  his  troops  fled  to  tiie  river ;  some  were  killed  and' 
wounded,  and  others  taken.  His  whole  party  was  dispersed^ 
the  British  prisoners^  about  300,  were  retaken,  and  ail'  the^ 
stores  conducted  to  Camden.  General  Sumpter  lost  all  hia^ 
artillery.^  > 


i 

1  The  baron  de  Ealb  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  had  formerly  been  long  iff: 
the  French  service.  He  was  the  second  in  command  in  this  action  ;  and  gaT« 
new  proofs  of  the  brave  and  experienced  officer.  When  he  made  his  last  chfti«e» 
he  was  still  ienorant  of  the  flight  of  the  left  wing  and  centre,  by  reason  of  f 
thick  atmosphere ;  and,  when  wounded  and  taken,  would  scarcely  believe  that 
general  Gates  was  defeated.  [Tarleton.]  Congress  resolved,  Uiat  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Annapolis. 

3  Exclusive  of  baron  de  Kalb  and  general  Rutherford,  the  numbers  of  killed»i 
captured,  and  missing,  in  the  actions  of  the  16th  and  18th,  were  4  lieutenant 
colonels,  3  majors,  14  captains,  4  captain  lieutenants,  16  lieutenants,  S  ensigni^ 
4  staff,  78  subalterns,  and  604  rank  and  file.    Gordon. 

3  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  235.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  364.  The  number  of 
men  with  general  Sumpter  at  the  Wateree  was  600  or  700.  Colonel  Tarleton'* 
loss  was  only  9  men  killed,  and  6  wounded. — Soon  after  colonel  Sumpter 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  recommenced  a  military  opposition  to  British 
government,  he  was  promoted  by  governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadiar 
general.  ' 
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It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  British,  since  die  general  sub-  1780. 
mission  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  increase  the  v^^v^^ 
royal  force  by  embodying  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
British  militia.  In  the  district  of  Ninety  Six,  major  Ferguson, 
a  partisan  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  employed  to  train 
the  most  loyal  inhabitants,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  own  corps. 
That  ofGcer  was  now  directed  by  lord  Cornwallis  to  enter  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina  near  the  mountains,  and  to  em- 
body the  loyalists  in  that  quarter  for  cooperation  with  his  army. 
Cornwallis  in  the  mean  time  commenced  his  march  with  the 
main  army  from  Camden,  through  the  settlement  of  the  Wax- 
haws,  to  Charlotteville  in  North  Carolina.  About  the  same  time, 
cokmel  Clark,  of  Ceorgia,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  frontiers  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  advanced  against  Augusta,  and  laid  siege  to  that  place. 
Colonel  Brown,  who  with  a  few  loyal  provincials  held  that  post 
for  the  British,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
colonel  Cruger  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Ninety  Six,  Clark 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  and  made  a  rapid  retreat  through  the 
country,  along  which  he  had  marched  to  the  attack.  Major 
Ferguson,  receiving  intelligence  of  his  movements,  prepared  to 
intercept  him.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  coUecting  at  this  time  from  various  quarters,  constituted 
.'.  formidable  force,  and  advanced  by  a  rapid  movement  toward 
^^^erguson.  At  the  same  time  colonel  Williams,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ninety  Six,  and  colonels  Tracy  and  Banan,  also  of 
South  Carolina,  conducted  parties  of  men  toward  the  same  points. 
Ferguson,  having  notice  of  their  approach,  commenced  his  march 
for  Charlotteville.  The  several  corps  of  militia,  amounting  to 
nearly  3000  men,  met  at  Gilbert  town,  lately  occupied  by  Fer- 
guson. About  1600  riflemen  were  immediately  selected,  and 
mounted  on  their  fleetest  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
retreating  army.  They  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  King's 
Mountain,  where  Ferguson,  on  finding  that  he  should  be  over- 
taken, had  chosen  his  ground,  and  waited  for  an  attack.  The  oct.  7. 
Americans  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  led  by  colonels  Action  at 
Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ^Imwuin. 
mountain  in  three  different  and  opposite  directions.  Ferguson, 
falling  with  great  boldness  and  impetuosity  on  the  first  assailants 
with  fixed  bayonets,  compelled  them  to  give  way ;  but  before 
one  division  could  be  dispersed,  another  came  up,  and  poured  in 
a  heavy  fire.  Against  the  second  body  of  assailants  the  bayonet 
was  again  used  with  success ;  but  before  any  material  advantage 
could  be  gained,  a  new  enemy  presented  himself  in  another 
quarter.  Ferguson  again  successfully  used  the  bayonet;  but 
both  the  corps,  which  had  been  repulsed,  now  returning  to  the 
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1780.     charge,  a  very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  against  him  on  all  sides. 

v^-v^w/  The  action  having  been  contmued  in  this  manner  nearly  an  hour, 

Ferguson     major  Ferguson  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

andkiUed.    ^^^  survivors  ended  the  contest  by  submission.     In  this  sharp 

action,  150  of  Ferguson's  party  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 

about  the  same  number  wounded ;  810,  of  whom   100  were 

British  troops,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  1 500  stand  of  excellent 

arms  were  taken.     The  Americans  lost  very  few ;  but  among 

them  were  the  brave  colonel  Williams,  and  major  Cronicle. 

General  Sumpter,  although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed  on 
the  18th  of  August  by  colonel  Tarleton  near  the  Wateree,  soon 
after  collected  a  band  of  volunteers ;  and  kept  the  field  in  South 
Carolina  three  months,  when  there  was  no  continental  army  in 
the  state.     Varying  his  position  about  Evoree,  Broad,  and  Tyger 
rivers,  he  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  in- 
British  de-    cessantiy  harassed.     On  the  12th  of  November,  he  was  attacked 
feated  at      q^  Broad  river  by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry 
'  and  dragoons ;  but  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
Nov.  20.      manding  officer  taken  prisoner.     Eight  days  afterward  he  was 
?t*6iSdf     attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger  river,  by  lieutenant  colonel 
Stocks.        Tarleton,  who  began  the  attack  with  170  dragoons,  and  80  men 
of  the  63d .  regiment ;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge 
the  Americans,   he  retreated  with  considerable  loss,  and  Idt 
Sumpter  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.     The  zeal  and  activity, 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  this  American  officer,  at  that 
trying  period,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  his  country. 
Attempt  on       In  the  northern  states,  the  military  transactions  of  this  year 
iStnd.        ^^^®  unimportant.     Lord  Stirling  in  January  made  an  ineffectual 

attempt  to  surprise  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island. 
Incursion  of  In  June,  5000  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Knyp- 
Knyphau-  hausen,  made  an  incursion  from  New  York  into  New  Jersey. 
N.  Jersey.  Landing  at  Elizabethtown,  they  proceeded  to  Connecticut  Farms, 
where  they  burned  about  1 3  houses,  and  the  presbyterian  church, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they  advanced,  ihey 
were  annoyed  by  colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  militia;  and,  on 
their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were  farther 
opposed  by  general  Mi^ta^eU,  who  with  a  few  continental  troops 
was  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  They  made  a  halt, 
therefore,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Elizabethtown.  Before 
they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Morristown 
marched  to  oppose  them.  In  die  mean  rime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
returning  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charlestown,  ordered  a 
re-enforcement  to  Knyphausen ;  who  with  the  whole  body  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  toward  Springfield.  The  British  were 
now  opposed  by  general  Greene  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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continental  troops.     Colonel  Angel  with  his  regiment  and  a  piece     1780. 
of  artillery  was  posted  to  secure  the  bridge.     A  severe  action   s^^^y^^ 
was  fought,  which  was  kept  up  forty  minutes ;  after  which,  the  June  23. 
Americans  were  forced  by  superior  numbers  to  retire.     General  sl^J^Sd' 
Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  tlie  hope  inifltntji 
of  being  attacked ;  but  the  British,  having  burned  the  town, 
consisting  of  nearly  50  dwelling  houses,  reureated  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their  return  to  New  Fork. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  80 ;  that  of 
the  British  was  supposed  to  be  considerably  more. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  treachery,  during  the  revolution-  Tremcherr 
ary  war,  occurred  this  year.     The  American  army  was  stationed  ^f^fX 
in  the  strong  holds  of  the  high  lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
river.     For  the  defence  of  Uiis  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built 
at  West  Point,  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery ;  and  it  was 
80  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be   called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.     Of  tiiis  post  general  Arnold  solicited  the  command  ; 
and  general  Washington,  far  from  suspecting  any  sinister  views 
in  an  officer  who  had  been  uniformly  zealous  and  active  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  complied  with  the  solicitadon.     When 
Arnold  had  become  invested  with  the  command,  he  carried  on  a 
negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
Arnold  should  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  would 
enable  the  British  general  efiectually  to  surprise  West  Point. 
The  agent,  employed   in  this  negotiation,  was  major  Andrei 
adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.     To  favour  the  communi- 
cations, the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  had  been  previously 
stationed  in  North  river,  as  near  Arnold's  posts  as  could  be 
without  exciting  suspicion.     On  the  night  of  die  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  boat  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Andre ; 
and  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both 
armies.     Their  business  not  being  finished  until  it  was  too  near 
morning  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him 
he  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night,  conducted  him  within 
one  of  the  American  posts,  where  he  continued  with  him  the 
following  day.     The  Vulture  having  in  the  mean  time  changed 
her  position,  the  boatmen  refused  to  carry  back  Andre  the  next 
night ;  and  he  could  now  return  to  New  York  in  no  odier  way 
than  by  land.     QuitUng  for  a  common  coat  his  uniform,  which 
he  had  worn  under  a  surtout,  he  set  out  on  horseback  under  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a  passport  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of 
White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  being  on  public 
business."     When  advanced  a  great  part  of  the  way,  he  was  Major  An- 
stopt  by  three  of  the  New  York  militia,  belonging  to  a  scouting  dre  taken; 
party ;  and  several  papers,  containing  exact  returns  of  the  state 
of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point,  were  found 
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1780.    in  his  boots.    The  captors,  disdaining  a  proilered  bribe  of  s 
\^'-y^>'^^  purse  of  gold  and  permanent  provision  and  promotion,  on  con- 
dition of  their  conveying  and  accompanying  him  to  New  York, 
delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  lieutenant  colonel  Jameson,  who 
commanded  the  scouting  parties.    Andr^,  with  the  incautiooi 

Csrnussion  of  Jameson,  informed  Arnold  of  his  detention,  m  s 
Iter,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Arnold  abandoned  every  thk^ 
and  went  on  board  Uie  Vulture  sloop  of  war.     General  Washing- 
ton referred  the  case  of  Andr£  to  the  examination  and  decision 
of  a  board,  consisting  of  14  officers,  who,  without  examinine  ■ 
angle  witness,  founded  their  report  on  his  own  confession.    After 
stating  the  facts,  they  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  ''  that  major 
Andre  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the 
and  execut-  laws  and  usagcs  of  nations,  be  should  suffer  death.''     He  was 
ed  ai  a  ipj.  accordingly  hung  as  a  spy,  on  the  2d  of  October.^ 
Quotas  to        Congress  on  the  19th  February  resolved,  that  for  the  ensuing 
^{j*™^   campaign  the   States  be  respectively  required  to  furnish,  by 
Stateg.  *     draughts  or  otherwise,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  ApriT  next, 
their  respective  deficiences  of  the  number  of  35,211  men,  ex- 
clusive of  commissioned  officers,  which  Congress  deem  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year.^ 
£nterprife       ^^  November,  major  Talraage  crossed  the  Sound  to  Long 
of  major      Island  with  80  men ;  made  a  circuitous  march  of  twenty  miles 
Taimage.     ^  p^j^  George,  and  almost  instantly  reduced  it.     He  had  but 
one  man  wounded.     Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  captain,  and  55  privates,  taken 
prisoners. 
Britiah  The  British  corps  and  recruits,  sent  to  America  and  the  West 

troops  ient  Indies  this  year,  amounted  to  10,237.     By  returns  on  the  1st  of 
to   menca.  December^  the  British  land  forces,  serving  under  general  Clinton, 
amounted  to  19,153;  in  Canada,  33S5;  in  the  West  Indies, 
7130;  and  under  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  1646. 

1  This  event  excited  a  deep  and  general  sympathy  both  among  Britons  and 
Americans.  Major  Andr^  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  peculiarly  engaging  in 
his  person  and  manners.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  comm^deif 
to  save  him,  but  without  effect.  Uis  execution,  however  apparently  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  **  cannot  be  condemned  without  condemning  dit 
maxims  of  self  preservation,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice  o^hos- 
tUe  nations.*' — Congress  resolved,  that  each  of  the  three  captors  of  Andr^,  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  receive  annually  200  dollars  fai 
specie  during  life ;  and  thaC  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure  for  each  of 
them  a  silver  medal,  emblematic  of  their  fidelity  and  patriotism,  to  be  presented 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

9  The  quotas  of  the  several  States  were  to  be  : 

New  Hampshire    .    .    1215  Pennsylvania     .     .     .    4853 


Massachusetts   .    .    .    6070  Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut . 

1620  North  Corolina 

1620  South  Carolina 


New  York 
New  Jersey  . 


810  Maryland 

8238  Virginia 


405 
8238 
6070 
8640 
2480 
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In  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,     1780. 
many  of  the  citizens,  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  principles  \^-v«^/ 
nrhicb  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  support,  were  torn  away  CiUxcm  of 
from  their  families,  and  exiled  to  St.  Augustine.     The  exiles  i^^^tto 

Sve  their  paroles  to  confine  themselves  within  certain  prescribed  Sl  Augot- 
lits,  and  to  withhold,  until  exchanged,  all  active  opposition  to  ^^ 
die  British  authorities.  General  Gadsden  was  the  only  exception. 
This  inflexible  patriot,  when  the  parole  was  tendered  to  him, 
said,  **  that  he  had  already  given  one,  and  honourably  observed 
it ;  that  in  violation  of  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  under  a  capitulation, 
be  had  been  sent  from  Charlestown,  and  that  therefore  he  saw 
DO  use  in  giving  a  second  parole."  The  commanding  of&cer 
replied,  '^  he  would  enter  into  no  argments,  but  demanded  an 
explicit  answer,  whether  he  would  or  would  not  renew  his 
parole."  General  Gadsden  answered  firmly,  ''I  will  not.  In 
God  I  put  my  trust,  and  fear  no  consequences."  He  was  instant- 
ly humed  off  to  the  castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  ten  months 
in  a  small  room,  and  kept  in  complete  separation  from  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
countrymen,  but  with  most  complete  details  of  Uieir  defeats,  and 
particularly  of  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  with  the  estates  of 
the  other  Carolina  rebels. 

While  at  St.  Augusdne,  tlie  exiled  patriots  suffered  great  in- 
dignities and  hardships.  What  most  aggravated  their  calamity, 
was  an  order  from  governor  Tonyn  to  the  commissary  of  prison- 
ers, forbidding  their  private  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing divine  service ;  with  notice  that  seats  woula  be  provided  for 
them  at  the  parish  church.  They  were  charged  with  proceedings 
of  a  sediuous  tendency,  and  the  violation  of  their  paroles. 
**  This,"  said  they,  "  we  absolutely  deny."  Their  only  desire 
was,  ^^  to  spend  a  part  of  every  sabbath,  in  holy  adoration  of  the 
Divine  Being,"  and  in  religious  service  appropriate  to  the  day ; 
and  this  they  *^  thought  their  duty."  In  the  prayers,  offered  at 
the  parish  church,  they  could  not  join ;  and  the  discourses,  de- 
livered there,  they  were  unwilling  to  hear.  "  Such  worship," 
said  they,  '*  would  indeed  be  no  better  than  solemn  mockery ; 
therefore,  rather  than  join  in  such  hypocritical  petitions,  and 

Eerhaps  be  insulted  with  sermons  calculated  to  ai&ont  us,  we 
ave  resolved  to  refuse  our  attendance  on  divine  worship  at  the 
Parish  Church,  and  patiently  put  up  with  the  loss  of  paying  our 
devotions  publicly,  and  at  our  own  dwellings  silently  to  spend  our 
returning  sabbaths,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  by  reading  and 
meditation,  until  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events, 
to  restore  us  to  peace,  and  to  our  afflicted  families  and  friends."^ 

1  Journal  of  Josiah  Smith,  fon  of  the  minister  of  the  Independent  church  in 
Charlestown,  cited  by  major  Guden,  in  his  '<  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionaiy 
War." 
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1780.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  where  they  could  receive  no  intelli- 
N^-v.'^w/  gence  but  through  British  channels,  they  were  informed  of  several 
decisive  battles,  which  were  represented  as  completely  destroying 
every  prospect  of  American  independence,  and  led  to  expect  the 
fate  of  vanquished  rebels.  They  heard,  that  the  blood  of  Andi<6 
would  be  required  at  their  hands ;  and  were  told,  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  in  St.  Augustine  had  announced  his 
fixed  resolution,  instantly  to  hang  up  six  of  them,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans should  execute  their  threats  of  putting  to  death  colonel 
Brown,  of  the  East  Florida  rangers.  Amidst  all  these  sufierings 
and  perils,  not  an  individual  of  their  number  applied  for  British 
protection.^ 
Vir^nia  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  to  which 

u.*States^    it  had  title  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.     The  acceptance 
of  this  cession  by  congress  was  believed  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance.    '^  It  will  be  a  means,"  a  distinguished  patriot  observed, 
"  of  perfecting  our  Union,  by  closing  the  Confederation ;  and 
thus  our  Independency  will  be  in  a  great  measure  secured."* 
CoDstita-         A  convention,  called  in  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose,  framed 
MujhtweiSr  ^  constitution  for  that  State.     By  this  constitution,  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  a  council  of 
nine  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  either  from  the  senate, 
or  the  people  at  large.     It  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  John 
Hancock  was  chosen  governor.    To  the  Constitution  is  prefixed  t 
Declaration  of  rights,  the  first  article  of  which  is,  "  All  men  are 
born   free   and   equd."     This   article  is  a  virtual  abolition  of 
slavery.^ 
^^^^cffor        ^^^  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly,  in 
abolishing    justicc  to  persons  heretofore  denominated  Negro  and  Mulatto 
slavery.       slaves,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  their  own  happy  de- 
liverance from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which 
Britain  would  have  reduced  them,  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.     By  this  act  no  persons,  who  shall  be  born  within 
this  state  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  as  servants  for  life,  or  slaves ;  and  all  servitude 
for  life,  or  slavery  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  slavery  of 
their  mothers,  in  the  case  of  all  children  born  within  this  state, 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  372,  373  ;  ii.  462. 

S  Letter  of  R.  H.  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  member  of  Congress,  dated  <*  Chan- 
tilly,  Feb.  5,  1781."  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  186.  The  whole  territory  then 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  200,000,000  acres. 

3  It  was  inserted  with  a  particular  view  to  the  liberation  of  the  negroes  on  a 
general  principle.  Some  persons,  however,  doubted  the  extent  of  this  principle 
until  the  trial  of  a  case  at  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1783, 
the  decision  of  which  was  in  favour  of  a  negro,  on  the  ground  of  tne  first  article 
in  the  Constitution. 
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from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is     1780. 
utterly  taken  away,  extinguished  and  for  ever  abolished.  %^-v^^/ 

The  Mercury,  a  congress  packet,  was  captured  on  the  3d  of  H.  ^unns 
September,  by  the  Vestal  frigate,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  ^^\^ 
Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  congress,  having  been  Europe  u 
appointed  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  States  General  ^*°; 
of  Holland,  was  on  board  the  packet,  on  his  passage  to  the 
Hague.     He  was  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  examined  by 
the  privy  council,  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  tower,  on  and  com- 
an  accusation  of  high  treason.     His  papers,  which  had  been  JJe^wer. 
thrown  overboard,  but  recovered  and  decyphered,  were  found  to 
contain  the  sketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
the  Republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

Caghnawaga,  wliich  before  the  war  had  been  the  seat  of  Sir  Ctghiuiwa- 
William  Johnson,  was  principally  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Indians  g^**"**®!' 
and  others  under  his  command. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incorpo-  a"!}^*^*" 
rated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  was  incor-  PWHipt 
porated.^  ^"^*"y- 

The  19th  day  of  May  was  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  D^j^y. 
of  a  remarkable  darkness  in  the  northern  parts  of  America ; 
and  is  stiU  called  «  The  Dark  Day."^ 

Thomas   Hutchinson,   formerly   governor  of   Massachusetts,  Death  of 
died  at  Brampton  in  England,  aged  69  years.  '^'  Hutchin- 


1  Belsham,  G.  Britain,  b.  19.     W^arren,  ii.  276,  277. 

3  The  founders  were  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  and 
his  brother,  John  Phillips,  ll.d.  of  Exeter  in  New  Hampshire,  who  made  their 
donations  for  this  purpose  in  1777.  Their  design,  as  expressed  by  tliemselves, 
was  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  free  School  or  Academy  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  Youth,  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  Grammar,  Wiiting,  Arith- 
metic, and  those  Sciences  wherein  Uiey  are  commonly  taught ;  but  more  es- 
pecially to  learn  them  the  great  and  real  business  of  living. — The  first  and 
principal  object  of  thb  Institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue." 
Bee  1808,  ^rt.  Theologicax  Institution. 

3  The  darkness  commenced  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  a.m.  and 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  next  night.  Tlie  wind  was  at  southwest ; 
and  the  darkness  appeared  to  come  on  with  clouds,  which  came  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  extent  was  from  Falmouth,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  to  New  Jersey. 
The  darkness  appears  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  county  of  Essex  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Province  of  Maine ; 
but  it  was  great  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  New  York  it  was  less 
&an  in  those  places,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  darkness  was  not  very  uncommon. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  where  the  darkness  prevailed,  it  was  so  great,  that 
persons  were  unable  to  read  common  print,  determine  the  time  of  day  by  their 
clocks  or  watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  without  additional 
light.  "  Candles  were  lighted  up  in  the  houses ;  the  birds,  having  sung  their 
evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became  silent ;  the  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the 
cocks  were  crowing  all  around,  as  at  break  of  day  ;  objects  could  not  be  distin- 
guished but  at  a  veiy  little  distance  ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and 
doom  of  night."  Memoin  of  American  Academy,  i.  234 — 246 ;  Coll.  Mass. 
Uist  Soc.  L  9&— 98.    Beside  this  ioftance  of  uncommon  darknew,  and  that  on 
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Mai€h  1.         The  compact  of  the  Confederation  was  rendered  complete. 

Confcdem-  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  its  ratificatioD* 
Various  and  sometimes  conflicting  amendments  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  states  respectively;  but  they  had  successiveijr 
yielded  to  the  opinion,  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vaal 
importance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  had  hitherto  been  found  insuperable.  Within  the 
chartered  limits  of  several  states  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  constitute  a  larg^ 
fund  of  future  wealth.  The  states,  not  possessed  of  this  advan- 
tage, insisted  on  considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisitioD, 
to  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit.  The  cession  made  by 
Virginia,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  northwest  territory  was  now 
accepted  by  congress ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  America,  the 
Confederation  was  completed.^ 

A  national  bank  was  instituted.  The  plan  of  it  was  projected 
by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man 
of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed  in  afiairs  of  commerce  and 
finance,  whom  congress  had  appointed  treausurer.  He  ass^ned 
to  this  bank  a  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  divided  in  shares  (»400 
doUars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  sab- 
scriptions.  Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank,  wbidi 
was  denominated  by  congress,  "  The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the  financial 
skill  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, it  has  been  thought,  his  country  was  scarce  less  indeblp 
ed,  than  to  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  ber 
statesmen.     Under  his  auspices,  public  credit  revived ;  the  army 

the  19th  of  October,  1762  [not  14th,  as  ib.],  there  was  one  21  October,  171<; 
when  "  people  were  forced  to  light  candles  to  eat  their  dinners  by."  Of  ttif 
darkness  there  is  an  account  in  Uie  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  4SS ;  bat 
the  particulars  of  it  arc  not  preserved. 

General  authorities  for  1780 :  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  2—4 ;  Ramsay's  Amefion 
Revol.  ii.  151—204,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  »— 12  ;  Marshairs  Life  of  Ws^Uw- 
ton,  iv.  c.  4 — 6 ;  Stedinan*o  American  War ;  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  c  l-«f; 
Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution ;  American  and  British  Chronide ;  and 
Anderson's  Hist  Commerce,  iv.  a.  d.  1780,  where  is  an  account  of  the  aModft- 
tion  of  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  formed  this  year,  which  was  called  ^  TkD 
Armed  Neutrality.*' 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  vii.  43 — 49.  Marshall,  iv.  c.  8.  AH  the  states,  ex- 
cepting Maryland,  had  already  authorized  their  delegates  in  congress  to  rstilf 
the  articles  of  Confederation.  The  Maryland  delegates,  by  virtue  of  an  set  ef 
their  state  for  that  purpose,  signed  the  articles  on  the  l!«t  oi  March :  **  By  whieh 
act,"  says  the  Journal  of  Congress,  '<  the  Confederation  of  the  United  fitalet 
was  completed,  each  and  every  of  the  Thirteen  United  States,  from  Noir 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  both  included,  having  adopted  and  confiBQiedy  aod  i^r 
their  delegates  in  Coogreas  ratified  the  same.** 
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was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every  operation  in  the     1781. 
field  and  the  cabinet.^  v^-n^-^i^./ 

The  successes  of  the  British,  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah  Retrospect 
and  Cbarlestown,  encouraged  them  to  a  vigorous  invasion  of  Mrtof'nwh 
North  Carolina.     The  American  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dis-  when 
persion  on  the  IGth  of  August,  1780,  rendezvoused  at  Hills- 
borough ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  advanced  to  Char- 
lottetown.     At  this  place  general  Gates  transferred  the  command 
to  general  Greene,  whom  congress  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  SSt^S^f  * 
the  southern  army.    The  whole  of  this  army  consisted  of  about  mand  of  the 
2000  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia.     With  tliis  in-  JJ^'!*™ 
considerable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided,  general  Greene 
took  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had  already 
marched  in  triumph  200  miles  from  the  sea  coast.     Soon  after 
be  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent  general 
Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick  s 
Creek,  on  the  north  of  the  Pedee,  opposite  to  Cheraw  Hill. 

On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan  into  the  district  of  Ninety 
Six,  lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  far  advanced  in  his  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina^  found  it  necessary  to  drive 
him  from  his  station,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  his 
rear.     Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  was  therefore  ordered  to 

;roceed  with  about  1 1 00  men,  and  ''  push  him  to  the  utmost." 
!*arleton  had  two  field  pieces,  and  a  superiority  of  infantry  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  With  these  advantages,  he  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Jan.  17. 
Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Battle  of  the 
attack  was  begun  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  consisting  of  the  °*^^°** 
7th  regiment,  the  infantry  of  tlie  legion,  and  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry annexed  to  it ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  placed  on  each 
flank;  the  first  battalion  of  the  7Ist  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  formed  the  reserve.  General  Morgan  had  drawn  up  his 
men  in  two  lines.  The  front  line  was  composed  entirely  of 
militia,  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  Pickens,  and  was 
advanced  a  few  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form  on 
the  right  of  the  second  when  forced  to  retire.  Major  McDowell 
with  a  battalion  of  the  North  Carolina  volunteers,  and  major 
Cunningham  with  a  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteers,  were  ad- 
vanced about  150  yards  in  front  of  this  line.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen. 
The  cavalry  under  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  were  drawn  up 

1  Botta,  b.  13.  Journals  of  CoDgress,  vii.  109—111,  257.  Mr,  Morris's  plan 
was  proposed  to  congress  17  Mky ;  approved  26  May ;  and  the  bank  incorpo- 
rated 31  December. 
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1781.  ^  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The  British,  led  to  the 
attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and  poured  in 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  militia,  though  they  received 
the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  into 
the  rear  of  the  second  line ;  and  this  line,  in  its  turn,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At 
this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  made  a  successful 
chaise  on  captain  Ogilvie,  who  with  about  40  dragoons  was 
cutdng  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieutenant  colonel  Howard, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  contmental  troops,  and 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  the  militia  instandy  followed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charges,  the 
British,  wno  had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  from  the  ground  with  greal 
slaughter.  Howard  and  Washington  pressed  the  advantage! 
which  they  had  respectively  gained,  until  the  artillery  and  a  great 

f)art  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.  So  sudden  was  the  de- 
eat,  that  250  horse,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  action,  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  first  battalion  of  the  71st,  and  two 
British  light  infantry  companies,  laid  down  their  arms  to  the 
American  militia.  Upward  of  300  of  the  British  were  kiUed  or 
wounded,  and  above  500  taken  prisoners ;  800  muskets,  2  field 

Cieces,  2  standards,  35  baggage  waggons,  and  100  dragooo 
orses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Americans, 
12  men  only  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  Congress,  in  honour 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold 
medal ;  to  lieutenant  colonels  Washington  and  Howard,  medals 
of  silver ;  and  to  colonel  Pickens,  a  sword. 
Corawaiiis  Lord  Comwallis  was  surprised  and  mortified,  but  not  dispirit- 
Slorean.  ®^>  ^^  intelligence  of  this  disastrous  event.  With  the  expectation 
of  retaking  the  prisoners,  and  the  intention  of  obliterating  the 
impression  made  by  the  late  defeat,  his  lordship  instandy  deter- 
mined on  the  pursuit  of  Morgan,  who  had  moved  off*  with  bis 
prisoners  toward  Virginia.  The  movements  of  the  royal  array 
induced  general  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Hicks 
Creek;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Huger,  he  rode  150  miles  through  the  country  to  Join 
the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front 
of  lord  Comwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army,  as 
to  form  a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Greene,  on  his  arrival, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  Charlotteville,  and  directed  the  troops 
to  Guilford  court  house,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered  general 
Huger  to  proceed  with  the  main  army.  In  this  retreat  die 
Americans  endured  extreme  hardships  with  admirable  fortitude. 
The  British  urged  the  pursuit  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which 
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the  Americans  croned  it ;  and  before  the  next  morning  a  heary  1781. 
fall  of  rain  rendered  that  river  impassable.  A  passage  at  length  >^>v^^ 
being  effected,  the  pursuit  was  continued.  The  Americans,  by 
expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  second  and 
third  days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ; 
bat  the  British,  though  close  in  their  rear,  were  incapable  of 
eros»ng  it,  through  the  want  of  boats,  and  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
river  from  preceding  rains.  This  seoHid  remarkable  escape 
oonfirmed  the  Americans  in  the  bdief,  that  their  cause  was 
fiivoured  by  Heaven. 

After  a  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at 
Guilford  court  bouse,  it  was  concluded  in  a  council  of  officers, 
called  by  general  Greene,  that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan, 
and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  be  should  be  re-enforced. 
Lord  Comwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers 
are  fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Greene  and 
Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under 
many  disadvantages;   but  the  American    general   completely 
eluded  him.     So  urgent  was  the  pursuit  of  the  British,  that  on 
the  14th  of  February  the  American  light  troops  were  compelled  Oenend 
lo  retire  upward  of  iorty  miles;  and  on  that  day  general  Greene,  ^^j^uie 
by  indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over  the  Dan  Dan. 
into  Virginia.     Here  again  the  pressure  was  so  close,  that  the 
van  of  the  British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had 
crossed.    The  continental  army  being  now  driven  out  of  North 
Carolina,  earl  Comwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hills- 
borough, where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard.     Greene,  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to  counteract  his 
lordship's  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded, 
at  every  hazard,  to  recross  the  Dan.     After  manoeuvring  in  a  RecroMei 
very  masterly  manner  to  avoid  an  action  with  Comwallis  three  ^t  river, 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  was  often  obliged  to  ask  bread  of 
the  common  soldiers,  his  army  was  Joined  by  two  brigades  of 
militia  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  m>m  Virginia,  together  with 
400  regulars.     This  re-enforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  he  determined  no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
The  American  army  consisted  of  about  4400  men,  of  which 
more  than  one  half  were  militia ;  the  British,  of  about  2400, 
chiefly  veteran  troops.     The  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines.     The  front  line  was  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
commanded  by  generals  Butier  and  Eaton ;  tiie  second,  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  commanded  by  Stephens  and  Lawson ;  the  third, 
of  continental  troops,  commanded  by  general  Huger  and  colonel 
Williams.     The  British,  after  a  brisk  cannonade  in  front,  ad-  j^^^^  j^ 
vanced  in  three  columns,  the  Hessians  on  the  right,  the  guards  Battle  of 
in  the  centre,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Webster's  brigade  on  the  ^^^^ 
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left ;  and  attacked  the  front  line.  The  militia  compoang  this 
line,  through  the  misconduct  of  an  officer  m  giving  occasion  to  a 
false  alarm,  precipitately  quitted  the  field.  The  Virginia  militia 
stood  their  ground,  and  kept  up  their  fire  undl  they  were  ordered 
to  retreat.^  The  continental  troops  were  last  engaged,  and  main- 
taiued  the  conflict  with  great  spirit  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  then 
were  forced  to  give  way  before  their  veteran  adversaries.  The 
British  broke  the  second  Maryland  brigade ;  turned  the  Ameri- 
can left  flank ;  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade.  On  thek 
appearing  to  be  gaining  Greene's  right,  and  thus  threatening  to 
encircle  the  whole  of  the  condnental  troops,  a  retreat  was  order- 
ed, which  was  well  conducted.  This  was  a  dear  victory  to  the 
British,  whose  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundred.* 
Lieutenant  colonel  Webster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
died  of  his  wounds,  much  regretted  by  the  whole  royal  army. 
About  30Ct  of  the  continentals  and  100  of  the  Virginia  militia 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  amoug  the  former  was  major  AndersoDi 
a  most  valuable  officer  of  the  Maryland  line. 

Soon  after  the  action,  lord  Cornwallis  began  a  march  toward 
Wilmington.  General  Greene,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
movement,  put  his  army  in  motion  to  follow  him,  and  continued 
the  pursuit  to  Ramsay's  mill,  on  Deep  river.  Cornwallis,  having 
halted  and  refreshed  bis  men  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington, 
marched  across  the  country  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.  Greene, 
before  he  had  knowledge  that  his  lordship  intended  this  move- 
ment, had  formed  the  bold  resolution  of*  returning  into  South 
Carolina.  Before  he  commenced  his  march  back,  he  sient 
orders  to  general  Pickens  to  prevent  supplies  from  going  to  the 
British  garrisons  at  Ninety  Six  and  Augusta,  and  detached  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Lee  to  advance  before  the  continental  troops. 
Lee  in  eight  days  reached  general  Marion's  quarters  on  the 
Santee ;  and  the  main  army  a  few  days  after  completed  its  march 
from  Deep  river  to  Camden. 

While  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  Camden,  general  Marion 
and  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  invested  Fort  Watson,  which  lay 
between  Camden  and  Charlestown.  This  fort  was  built  on  an 
Indian  mount,  upward  of  30  feet  high ;  but  the  besiegers, 
speedily  erecting  a  work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  fired  into  it 
witii  such  execution,  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  114  men, 


1  General  Stephens,  their  heroic  commander,  had  posted  40  riflemen  at  eqtnl 
distances,  twenty  paces  in  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot  eveiy  man 
who  should  leave  his  post. 

9  The  Return  of  kiUed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  the  part  of  the  Britidi, 
stated  the  whole  number  to  be  632.  [See  Tarleton,  p.  310,  note  B.]  Lieutenant 
colonel  Stewart,  of  the  euards,  was  killed ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton,  of 
the  Britlfh  legion,  wounded. 
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surrendered  by  capitulation.    Camden  was  at  this  time  defended    1781. 
by  lord  Rawdon  with  about  000  men.     General  Greene,  whose  v^-v-<^/ 
army  consisted  but  of  about  an  equal  number  of  continentals,  April  ss. 
and  between  200  and  SOO  militia,  took  a  good  position  about  a  ^^  ^ 
mile  distant,  in  expectation  of  alluring  the  garrison  out  of  their  Rawdun 
lines.     On  the  25ih,  lord  Rawdon  sallied  out  with  great  spirit ;  qJ^/^*"^ 
and  an  engagement  ensued.    The  American  army,  in  the  first  of 
the  action,  bad  the  advantage  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  the 
premature  retreat  of  two  companies  occasioned  a  total  defeat 
Greene,  to  prevent  Rawdon  from  improving  the  success  that  he 
bad  gained,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and  encamped  about  five 
miles  from  bis  former  position.     Most  of  his  wounded,  and  all 
his  artillery,  together  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  were  safely 
brought  off  from  the  field.    Washington's  cavalry  enabled  general 
Greene  to  make  good  his  retreat.     The  general  ordered  them  to 
charge  the  enemy's  right  flank.     They  made  the  charge,  soon 
ot  into  the  rear,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest  confusion.^ 
he  British  retired  to  Camden.     Lord  Rawdon,  receiving  a  re-  Camden 
enforcement,  attempted  the  next  day  to  compel  general  Greene  to  *^*^^^ 
another  action ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  that  design,  he  returned  to 
Camden,  and,  having  burned  the  gaol,  mills,  many  private  houses, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  own  baggage,  evacuated  that  post,  and 
retired  to  the  southward  of  the  Santee.     The  day  after  the  JJ^"' 
evacuation,  the  post  of  Orangeburg,  consisting  of  70  British  Oraogebuig 
militia  and  12  regulars,  surrendered  to  general  Sumpter.     On  ^"'** 
the  day  following,  Fort  Motte,  situated  above  the  fork  on  the  — 12. 
south  side  of  the  Congaree,  capitulated.     The  British  had  built  ^^^^ 
their  works  around  the  dwelling  house  of  Mrs.  Motte,  who  cheer- 
fully furnished  the  Americans  with  materials  for  firing  it;  by 

which  means  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1 65  men,  were  constrain- . - 

ed  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Two  days  afterward,  the  British  post  evaco- 
evacuated  their  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry.     On  the  succeeding  *^g<^' 
day.  Fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  352  men,  mostly  royal  militia,  Fort  cran- 
surrendered  to  lieutenant  colonel  Lee.  by  taken. 

About  this  time  general  Marion  with  a  party  of  40  militia  George- 
marched  to  Greorgetown,  and  began  regular  approaches  against  towne?acu- 
the  British  post  b  that  place ;  but  on  the  first  night  after  his  men  '^^^'^ 
had  broken  ground,  the  garrison  evacuated  their  works,  and  re- 
treated to  Charlestown.     Shortly  after,  Manson,  a  Carolinian 
tory,  appearing  in  an  armed  vessel,  and  being  refused  permission  aad  tiumt. 

I  Colonel  Waflhiogton  paroled  a  nurot>er  of  officers  upon  the  field,  amoDs 
whom  were  11  surgeons,  who  were  dressing  their  wounded  men.  Genenu 
Greene,  knowing  they  would  be  wanted  for  the  wounded  British,  sent  them  to 
lord  Rawdon,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  liberality,  that  he  immediately  sent  to 
the  commandant  in  Charlestown,  to  allow  general  Moultrie  to  exchange  the 
same  number  of  his  medical  line,  such  as  he  chose,  to  be  conducted  to  any 
post  that  he  required.    HouHrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  276. 
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1781*    to  land  his  men  m  the  town,  sent  a  few  of  them  ashore,  and  sel 

v^i^^^^  fire  to  it.    Upward  of  40  houses  were  burnt. 

Post  at  su-       On  the  21st  of  May,  the  British  post  at  Siker  Blu$  with  a 

▼e^Biuff     gg|j  pj^^g  ^ j  conaderable  stores,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 

of  Lee's  legion,  commanded  by  captain  Rudolph.     Lieutenant 

colonel  Lee,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Granby, 

marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined  brigadier  general  Pickens,  who 

with  a  body  of  militia  had  some  time  before  taken  post  in  the 

vicinity;  and  these  two  able  officers  jointly  carried  on  tfam 

approaches  agunst  Fort  Comwallis.    Two  batteries  were  erected 

within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet  which  overlooked  the  fort; 

and  from  them  the  American  riflemen  shot  mto  the  inside  of  the 

June  s.       works  with  effect.    The  garrison,  almost  entirely  burying  then»- 

waUit  at  '   selves  under  ground,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until  resist* 

Augusta      ance  became  useless ;  and  then  the  fort  with  about  SOO  men 

^""^         surrendered  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulaUon.  The  Americans, 

during  the  siege,  had  about  40  men  killed  and  wounded.^ 
General  On  the  22d  of  May,  general  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety  Six, 

SrS'to**^  which  was  defended  by  lieutenant  colonel  Cruger  with  upward 
Ninety  Six.  of  500  men.     The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  carried  forward 
with  indefatigable  industry  and  success  until  the  18th  of  Jane, 
when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to  attempt  its  reduction  by 
assault.     The  assailants  displayed  great  resolution ;  but,  failing' 
Jane  18.      of  success,  general  Greene  rabed  the  siege,  and  retreated  over 
B^Ms  the    jjjg  Saluda.     His  loss,  in  the  assault  and  previous  conflicts,  was 
about  150  men. 

The  British,  having  evacuated  all  their  posts  to  the  northward 
of  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  and  to  the  westward  of  EdisU), 
once  more  resumed  their  stadon  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree 
and  Congaree.  Upon  this  movement,  general  Greene,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  them  down  toward  Charlestown,  crossed  the 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole  force  on  the 
south  side  of  the  last  mentioned  river.  On  his  approach,  the 
British  retired  about  forty  miles  nearer  Charlestown,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  On  the  8th  of  September,  at  four 
m  the  morning,  general  Greene  advanced  with  2000  men,  to 


1  Captain  Michael  Rudolph  «  bore  a  preeminently  distinguished  part  in 
ducting  the  sieges  of  the  several  forts  reduced  in  the  interior  countiy,  and 
particularly  directed  that  against  Fort  Comwallis  at  Aususta."  Ganlen's 
Anecdotes.  Major  Garden  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  ue  military  talend 
and  conduct  of  **  the  captain,  under  whose  auspices  he  entered  the  army,  and 
whose  virtues  were  no  less  estimable  than  his  public  utility." — I  knew  caplaia 
Rudolph  in  Georgia,  after  the  war.  He  lived  near  Sunbury,  applauded  for  Us 
exploits,  and  esteemed  for  his  virtues.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  year  1828»  when  the  gazettes  tnnsfomed 
him  into  marshal  Nxt. 
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tttack  them  in  their  encampment.  His  army  moved  from  the  1781. 
ground  in  the  following  order.  The  South  and  North  Carolina 
militia,  commanded  by  generals  Marion  and  Pickens,  and  by 
colonel  Malmedy,  composed  the  front  line ;  the  continental 
troops,  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  led  on  by 
nneral  Sumner,  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  colonel 
Williams,  composed  the  second  line.  The  legion  of  lieutenant 
eotenel  Lee  covered  the  right  flank;  and  the  state  troops  of 
South  Carolina,  under  lieutenant  colonel  Henderson,  covered  the 
left.  Lieutenant  colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry,  and  cap* 
tain  Kirkwood  with  tlie  Delaware  troops,  formed  a  corps  de 
reserve.  As  the  army  advanced,  the  van  fell  in  with  two  parties 
of  the  British,  about  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  Eutaw,  and 
was  briskly  attacked ;  but  the  enemy,  on  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  state  troops,  and  a  charge  with  the  bayonet  from  the 
infantry  of  the  legion,  soon  retired.  On  notice  of  the  approach  Sept.  a. 
of  the  Americans,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  who  commanded  5*"*®  ^ 
the  British  army,  immediately  formed  the  line  of  battle.  It  was 
drawn  up  obliquely  across  the  road,  on  the  heights  near  Eutaw 
Springs.  The  right  flank  was  covered  by  a  battalion,  command- 
ed by  major  Majoribanks,  the  left  of  which  approached  the  road, 
and  was  concealed  by  a  thick  hedge.  The  road  was  occupied 
by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  covering  party  of  infantry.  The 
firont  line  of  the  Americans  continuing  to  fire  and  advance,  the 
action  soon  became  general.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
colonel  Williams  and  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  with  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals,  were  ordered  to  charge  with 
trailed  arms;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  intrepidity  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed.  The  troops  rushed  on  in 
good  order  through  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  bore  down  all  before  tliem.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  Lieut,  col. 
while  leading  on  his  men  to  the  decisive  charge,  received  a  Cmmpbeii 
mortal  woimd.  On  inquiring,  after  he  had  fallen,  who  gave  way,  "oJSdJji. 
and  being  told,  that  the  British  were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  he 
said,  "  I  die  contented,^'  and  immediately  expired.  A  part  of 
the  British  line,  consisting  of  new  troops,  broke,  and  fled ;  but 
the  veteran  corps  received  the  charge  of  the  assailants  on  the 
points  of  their  bayonets.  The  hostile  ranks  were  a  short  time 
mtermineled,  and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand;  but  Lee, 
who  had  turned  the  British  left  flank,  charging  them  at  this 
instant  in  the  rear,  their  line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and 
driven  off  the  field.  They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
Americans,  wlio  took  upward  of  500  of  them  prisoners.  The 
enemy,  on  their  retreat,  took  post  in  a  large  three  story  brick 
bouse,  and  m  a  picketed  garden ;  and  from  these  advantageous 
portions  renewed  the  action.    Four  6  pounders  were  ordered 
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1781.    op  before  the  house;   but  the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
s^-v-«w/  leave  these  pieces  and  retire.     They  formed  again  at  a  small 
distance  in  the  woods ;  but  general  Greene,  thinking  it  inexpe- 
dient to  renew  the  desperate  attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  retired  with  his  prisoners  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  had  marched  in  the  morning.     In  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  leaving  70  of  his  wounded 
men  and  1000  stand  of  arms,  moved  from  Eutaw  toward  Charles- 
Loss  in  the  town.    The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  sup- 
i)atUe.        posed  to  be  not  less  than  1 100  men.^    The  loss  of  the  AmericaiKSy 
m  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  555. 

Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every  corps  in  the  army; 
and  a  resolution  for  presenting  to  major  general  Greene,  **  as  an 
honourable  testimony  of  his  merit,  a  British  standard,  and  a 
golden  medal,  emblematic  of  the  battle,  and  of  his  victory.'' 

The  batde  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revo- 
lutionary war  in  South  Carolina. 
Operations  Virginia  was  destined  to  be  a  theatre  of  still  more  decisve 
in  Viiginia.  operations.  Lord  Comwallis  reached  Petersburg,  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  20th  of  May ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with 
major  general  Phillips,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
army.  The  defensive  operations,  in  opposition  to  this  bostila 
force,  were  principally  entrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.* 
The  marquis  advanced  to  Richmond;  but  such  was  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British,  that  he  retired 
with  his  litde  army,  which  consisted  of  about  1000  regulars, 
2000  militia,  and  60  dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced 
from  Petersburg  to  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westown ; 
and,  marching  through  Hianover  county,  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
river.  The  young  marquis  followed  his  motions,  but  at  a  guarded 
distance ;  and  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  posts,  with  the 

1  It  was  stated  by  themselves  to  be  693  men ;  of  whom  85  only  were  killed 
in  the  field.  General  Greene,  in  his  letter  to  congress  of  11  September,  says, 
that,  including  70  wounded  who  were  left  at  Eutaw,  he  had  made  500  piisonerk 
"  The  fugitives,"  he  observes,  "  spread  such  an  alarm,  that  the  enemy  burnt 
their  provisions  at  Dorchester,  and  quitted  their  post  at  Fairlawn.  Nothing  but 
the  brick  house,  and  their  strong  post  at  Eutaw's,  hindered  the  remains  of  tfaft 
British  army  from  falling  into  our  hands."  General  Greene  testitified  higjk 
respect  for  the  memory  of  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell.  Colonel  Henderson,  ft 
Taluable  officer,  received  a  dangerous  wound  during  the  action,  and  the  con- 
mand  of  the  South  Carolina  state  troops  devolved  on  colonel  Wade  HampioB» 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  who  made  s^  very  spirited  chaise,  in  which  ha 
took  upwards  of  100  prisoners.  In  this  confusion,  colonel  Washington  brougfat 
up  the  corps  de  reserve,  and  charged  the  enemy  so  briskly  on  the  left,  as  to 
eive  them  no  time  to  rally ;  and  upwards  of  500  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel 
Washington' was  wounded;  and,  while  disengaging  himself  from  his  horsOt 
which  was  shot  under  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

s  The  marquis  had  been  detached  early  in  the  year  from  the  main  anay 
to  Virginia,  to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  in  attempting  the  capture  of 
Arnold. 
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figour  of  hb  niovementSy  would  have  reflected  honour  oq  a     1781. 
veteran  commander.     In  the  course  of  these  marches  and  coun-  n^^s^^^ 
termarches,  immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  British  troops,  ^d  several  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place. 
Earl  Comwallis,  who  had  marched  with  his  army  to  Portsmouth, 
was  at  lengtli  instructed  Inr  an  express  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  secure  Old  Pobt  Comfort  or  Hampton  road,  as  a  station  for 
line  of  battle  ships ;  and  was  allowed  to  detain  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  forces  under  his  command  for  completing  that 
service.    A  strong  and  permanent  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesa- 
peak,  for  the  security  ot  both  the  army  and  navy,  beine  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  campaign,  and  Portsmouth  and  Hampton 
road  having  been  pronounced  unfit  for  that  purpose ;  Portsmouth 
was  evacuated,  and  the  British  troops,  amounting  to  7000  men, 
were  transferred  to  Yorktown.     Lord  Comwallis  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  fortify  his  new  posts.     While  the  officers  of 
the  British  navy  were  expecting  to  be  joined  by  their  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies,  preparatory  to  vigorous  operations  in  Virginia, 
count  de  Grasse  with  a  French  fleet  ot  28  sail  of  the  line 
entered  the  Chesapeak;   and,  having  blocked  up  York  river 
with  three  large  ships  and  some  frigates,  nnoored  the  principal 
part  of  his  fleet  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.  From  this  fleet  3200  French 
troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  disem- 
barked, and  soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  the  continental 
troops  under  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  and  the  whole  com- 
bmed  army  took  post  at  Williamsburg,     Admiral  Graves  with 
80  sail  of  the  line  attempted  the  relief  of  lord  Comwallis  ;  but, 
when  he  appeared  oflf  the  capes  of  Virginia,  M.  de  Grasse  went  ^    ^ 
out  to  meet  him,  and  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place.  Na^ai  en- 
While  the  two  admirals  were  manceuvring  near  the  mouth  of  the  gagement 
Chesapeak,  count  de  Barras  with  a  French  fleet  of  eight  line  of 
battle  ships  from  Rhode  Island  passed  the  British  fleet  in  the 
night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia  ;  and  by  this  combi- 
nation the  French  had  a  decided  superiority.     Admiral  Graves 
soon  took  his  departure ;  and  M.  de  Grasse  re-entered  tlie  Ches- 
apeak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  America,  Plan  of  the 
by  an  eflfectual  but  unsuspected  plan  of  operations,  wHb  tend-  c*™!*^'^ 
ing,  as  to  a  central  point,  to  Virginia.  As  early  as  die  month  of 
May,  a  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  had  been  fixed  on  by  general 
Washington  in  consultation  with  generals  Knox  and  Du  Portrail  on 
'  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  count  de  Rochambeau  and  the 
chevalier  Chastellux  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  an  interview 
at  Wethersfield.  The  nroject  was,  to  lay  siege  to  New  York  in 
concert  with  a  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
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1781.  the  month  of  August.  In  prosecution- of  this  plan,  the  northern 
states  were  called  on  to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  their 
quotas  of  militia  in  readiness,  on  a  week's  notice.  The  French 
troops  marched  from  Rhode  Island,  and  joined  the  American 
army  early  in  July.  About  the  same  lime,  general  Washington 
marched  his  army  firom  its  winter  encampment,  near  Peek's  Kill, 
to  the  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge ;  general  Lincoln  fell  down 
North  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  Fort  Inde- 
pendence formerly  stood  ;  and  the  British  with  almost  the  whole 
of  their  force  retired  to  York  Island.  General  Washington  was 
diligent  in  preparing  to  commence  operations  against  New  York. 
Flat  bottomed  boats,  sufficient  to  transport  5000  men,  were  built 
near  Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudson's  river  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of^e  American  army;  ovens  were  built  opposite  to  Stutea 
Island  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops ;  and  every  movement 
was  made  for  the  commencement  of  a  siege.  About  the  middle 
changed,  of  August,  general  Washington  was  induced  to  make  a  total 
change  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  tardiness  of  the  states 
in  filling  up  their  battalions  and  embodying  their  militia;  the 
peculiar  situation  of  lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia ;  the  arrival  of  a 
re-enforcement  of  3000  Germans  from  Europe  to  New  York ; 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  that  city ;  and  especially  intelli- 
gence from  count  de  Grasse,  that  his  destination  was  fixed  to  the 
Chesapeak,  determined  tlie  general  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  combined  arms  against  lord  Cornwallis.  Having  resolved  to 
lead  the  expedition  in  person,  he  committed  the  defence  of  the 
posts  on  Hudson's  river  to  major  general  Heath,  'and  proceeded 
on  the  grand  enterprise.  While,  with  consummate  address,  he 
kept  up  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  New  York ; 
the  allied  army,  amounting  collectively  to  12,000  men,  crossed 
the  North  river,  and  passed  on  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  to 
Yorktown.  General  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  reach- 
ed Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of  September ;  and  with  generals 
Chastellux,  Du  Portrail,  and  Knox,  visited  count  de  Grasse  on 
board  his  ship,  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

Yorktown  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  York  river, 
whose  southern  banks  are  high,  and  in  whose  waters  a  ship  of 
the  linfliK^ay  ride  with  safety.  Gloucester  Point  is  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  opposite  shore,  projecting  deeply  into  the  river- 
Both  these  posts  were  occupied  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  and  a  com- 
munication between  them  was  commanded  by  his  batteries,  and 
by  some  ships  of  war.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  about  Yorktown,  within  a  range  of 
outer  redoubts  and  field  works ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarlelon 
with  a  detachment  of  600  or  700  men  held  the  post  at  Glouces- 
ter Pobt.    The  legion  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade  of 
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litia  under  general  Weedon,  the  whole  commanded  by  the     1781. 
"ench  general  De  Chois£,  were  directed  to  watch  and  restrain 
3  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  grand  combined 
ny,  on  the  30th  of  September,  moved  down  to  the  investiture 
1  orktown.     In  the  evening,  the  troops  halted  about  two  miles 
im  York,  and  lay  all  night  on  their  arms.     Causeways  havine 
en  constructed  in  the  night  over  a  morass  in  front  of  the  British 
»rks,  the  continental  infantry  marched  the  next  morning  in 
lumns  to  the  right  of  the  combined  forces.     A  few  cannon  Sept  28. 
3t  were  fired  from  the  British  work  on  the  Hampton  road ;  SkirmUbeii 
d  some  riflemen  skirmished  with  the  pickets  of  the  Anspach 
ttalions  on  the  left.     The  two  armies  cautiously  observed  each 
ler;   but  nothing  material  occurred  until  evening,  when  an 
press  boat  arrived  at  Yorktown  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
mton  to  earl  Comwallis,  giving  him  assurance,  that  joint  ex- 
ions  of  the  army  and  navy  would  be  made  for  his  relief. 
>  this  letter  is  attributed  an  order  for  the  British  troops  to  quit 
3  outward  and  retire  to  the  inner  position  ;  in  compliance  with 
lich,  that  movement  was  effected  before  daybreak.     The  next 
irning,  colonel  Scammell  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  falling  in  — 30. 
:h  a  detachment  of  picked  dragoons,  was  driven  back,  and  ^jikuiSL 
attempting  a  retreat  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
3  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  his  death  was  deeply 
aented.     In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  allies  took  pos-  ?^°jj|{^ 
(sion  of  the  ground  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British. 
On  the  9ih  and  10th  of  October,  tlie  French  and  Americans  Batteries 
ened  their  batteries.     On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  second  opened, 
rallel  was  opened  within  300  yards  of  the  British  lines.     The 
siegers  being  annoyed  in  their  trenches  by  two  redoubts  that  were 
vanced  in  front  oi  the  British  works,  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
;m  by  storm.     The  reduction  of  one  redoubt  was  committed  to 
5  French ;  of  the  other,  to  the  Americans.     The  marquis  de  la 
lyette  commanded  the  American  detachment  of  light  infantry, 
unst  the  redoubt  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  works ; 
d  the  baron  de  Viominel  led  the  French  grenadiers  and  chas- 
irs  against  the  other,  which  was  farther  toward  the  British 
;ht,  and  nearer  the  French  lines.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  TwoBritUh 
3  two  detachments  moved  firmly  to  the   assault.     Colonel  redoubti 
imilton  led  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Americans ;  and  colonel  ^^^^' 
lurens,  at  the  head  of  80  men,  turned  the  redoubt,  in  order  to 
ce  the  garrison  in  reverse,  and  intercept  their  retreat.     The 
>ops  rushed  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms,  and  in  a  few 
nutes  carried   the   redoubt  with  inconsiderable  loss.*    The 


One  serecant  and  8  privates  were  killed ;  and  1  lieutenant  colonel,  4  cap- 
is,  1  8ubaJtem»  1  sergeant,  and  25  rank  and  file,  wounded.    There  was  no 
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1781.  French  were  also  successful.  The  redoubt  assigned  4o  them 
was  soon  carried,  but  with  less  rapidity  and  greater  loss.^  These 
two  redoubts  were  included  the  same  night  in  the  second  parallel, 
and  facilitated  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegers. 
A  sortie.  On  the  16th,  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison  by  a  party 
of  350,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Abercrorobie,  who 
forced  two  batteries,  and  spiked  eleven  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but 
the  guards  from  the  trenches  immediately  advandng  on  them, 
they  retreated,  and  the  pieces  which  they  had  hastily  spiked, 
were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  saoie 
day,  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in  their  second  paralr 
lei ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  batteries  nearly  100  pieces  of  neavj 
ordnance  were  now  mounted.  The  works  of  the  besieged  were 
so  universally  in  ruins,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  to  sustain  the  fire 
which  might  be  expected  the  next  day.  In  this  extremity,  brd 
Cornwallis  boldly  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  land  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  His  plan  was,  to  cross  over  in  the 
night  to  Gloucester  Point ;  cut  to  pieces  or  disperse  the  troops 
under  De  Cboise  ;  and,  mounting  his  infantry  on  the  horses  be- 
longing to  that,  detachment,  and  on  others  to  be  seized  on  the 
road,  to  gain  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers ;  and,  forcing  his  way 
through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  form  a  junctkxi 
with  the  royal  army  at  New  York.  In  prosecution  of  this  des- 
perate design,  one  embarkation  of  his  troops  crossed  over  to  the 
Point ;  but  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boatSf 
and  frustrated  the  scheme. 
Newbatte-  In  the  moming  of  the  17th,  several  new  batteries  were  opened 
nesopcned.  -^  ^j^^  second  parallel ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  lord  Cornwallis, 
as  well  as  of  his  engineers,  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 
About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship,  in  a  letter  to  general 
Washington,  requested  that  there  might  be  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  24  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
to  digest  terms  of  capitulation.  The  American  general  in  his 
answer  declared  his  "  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  farther  effiisioa 
of  blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as  were  ad- 
missible ; "  and  granted  a  suspension  of  liostilities  for  two  hours. 
The  general  propositions,  stated  by  lord  Cornwallis  for  the  basb 
of  the  proposed,  negotiation,  being  such  as  to  lead  to  an  opinioQ 
that  the  terms  of  capitulation  might  without  much  difSculty  be 
adjusted,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  prolonged  through  the 
night.     Commissioners  were  appointed  the  next  day  to  digest 

retaliation  of  the  recent  carnage  at  Fort  Griswold.    The  assailants  killed  not  a 
man,  except  in  action.    **  Incapable  of  imitating  examples  of  barbarity,  and 
forgetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiery  spared  every  man  that  ceased  to 
resist." 
1  The  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly  100  men. 
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into  form,  sach  articles  as  general  Washington  had  drawn  up  and     1781. 
proposed  to  lord  Comwallis;  and  early  the  next  morning  the   n^-v^^^/ 
■American  general  sent  them  to  his  lordship  with  a  letter,  express- 
ing his  expectation,  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven,  and 
dial  the  garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Comwallis,  submitting  to  a  necessity  absolutely  inevitable,  ^*  ^^ 
surrendered  the  posts  of  i  orktown  and  Gloucester  Point  with  of  lord*' 
the  garrison,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  with  the  seamen,  to  ComwaUii. 
the  land  and  naval  officers  of  America  and  France.     By  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  the  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms 
and  private  property.     The  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  due 
proportion  of  officers,  were  to  remain  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pransylvania;  and  the  officers,  not  required  for  this  service, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  maritime 
port,  occupied  by  the  English  in  America.^ 

The  garrison  marched  out  of  the  town  with  colours  cased ; 
and  general  Lincoln,  by  appointment,  received  the  submission  of 
the  royal  army  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
mission of  his  own  army  had  been  previously  made,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Charlestown.  The  whole  army  merited  great  appro- 
bation ;  but  the  artillerists  and  engineers  received  the  highest 
^plause.  Generals  Du  Portrail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted 
10  the  rank  of  major  general ;  lieutenant  colonel  Gouvion  and 
captain  Rochefontaine  were  each  advanced  a  grade  by  brevet. 
Generals  Lincoln,  de  la  Fayette,  and  Steuben,  were  particularly 
tBentioned  by  the  commander  in  chief  in  his  orders  the  day  after 
the  capitulation ;  and  governor  Nelson,  who  remained  in  the  field 
during  the  siege,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  who 
exerted  himself  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies,  was  very 
honourably  mentioned.  The  count  de  Rochambeau  received 
the  highest  acknowledgments ;  and  several  other  French  officers 
were  named  with  distinction.  Congress,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  important  victory,  passed  resolutions,  returning  the  thanks 


1  The  army,  with  the  artillery,  aims,  accoutrements,  military  chest,  and  all 
pabKc  stores,  were  surrendered  to  general  Washington :  the  ships  and  seamen, 
to  the  count  de  Grasse.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  oi  seamen,  amounted  to 
7078 ;  of  which  number  6950  were  rank  and  file. 

Garrison  of  York    .    .    .    8273  Sick  and  wounded    .    .    1988 

*'        Gloucester    .      744  4017 

Fit  for  duty        4017  Total  of  rank  and  file         6950 

To  the  7078  prisoners  are  to  be  added  6  commissioned  and  28  non  commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  taken  prisoners  in  the  two  redoubts,  and  in  the  sortie 
made  by  the  garrison.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  552.  The  loss  of  the  combined 
trmy,  in  killed,  was  about  800.— The  allied  army,  to  which  that  of  lord  Com- 
wallis surrendered,  has  been  eetimated  at  16000  men.  The  French  amounted  to 
7000;  the  continental  troope,  to  about  UOO ;  Mid  tbe  militk,  to  about  8600. 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  commander  in  chief,  to  the  count  de 
Rochambeau,  to  the  count  de  Grasse,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  corps,  and  the  men  under  them.  It  was  also  resolved, 
that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  with  em- 
blems of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
surrender  of  earl  Comwallis. 

General  Washington,  on  this  very  ioyful  occasion,  ordered, 
that  those  who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at 
liberty ;  and  closed  his  orders  in  the  following  pious  and  im- 
pressive manner :  "  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow 
m  the  different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander  jn  chief 
recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  asast 
at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart, 
which  the  recollection  of  the  surprismg  and  particular  iaterpodtioD 
of  divine  Providence  in  our  favour  claims."^  Congress  resolved 
to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church,  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  arms  with 
success ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  the  13th  day  of 
December  ''  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  od 
account  of  this  signal  interposition  of  divine  Providence.'' 

The  capture  of  lord  Comwallis  may  be  considered  as  the 
closing  scene  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Events  of  less  magni- 
tude, that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  require  less  detail. 
On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line  of  the  continental  army,  and  soon  became  so 
universal  in  the  line  of  that  state,  as  to  defy  all  opposition. 
A  destitution  of  pay  and  of  suitable  clothing  was  the  cause  of 
the  mutiny.  Congress  sent  a  committee  of  their  body  to  pro- 
cure an  accommodation.  The  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  being 
founded  in  justice,  were  redressed,  and  the  revolt  was  complete- 
ly quelled.     A  part  of  the  Jersey  troops  soon  after  revolted ;  but 


1  The  piety  of  a  conqueror  forms  an  immortal  wreath,  which  will  flouiish 
when  the  laurel  shall  have  withered.  Timoleon,  in  reply  to  the  eulogiums 
lavished  on  him  by  the  Syracusans,  said,  "  The  gods  had  decreed  to  save  Sicily: 
I  thank  them  that  they  chose  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  goodness." 
Washington,  with  similar  but  more  enlightened  piety,  uniformly  ascribed  his 
successes,  and  every  propitious  event,  to  the  divine  agency.  In  August,  1778, 
he  remarked :  "  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contemplate, 
that  after  two  years  manoeuvring  and  undergoing  the  strangest  vicissitudes,  that 
perhaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  since  the  creation,  both  armies  ve 
brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  party  in  the 
beginning  is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  for  defence. 
The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be 
worse  than  an  infidel,  who  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked,  who  has  not  grati- 
tude enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations."  In  the  case  of  Arnold's  treacnery, 
he  observed :  **  In  no  instance  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  the 
interposition  of  Providence  appeared  more  remarkably  conspicuous,  than  in  the 
rescue  of  the  post  and  garrison  of  West  Point." 
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by  prudent  and  vigorous  measures  this  revolt  was  seasonably    1781. 
suppressed.  v^^-v^^^/ 

Benedict  Arnold,  who,  after  his  treachery  to  his  country,  had  Exocdition 
been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  royal  army,  made  a  ^aiSt^Vir- 
descent  on  Virginia  in  January,  with  about  1  oOO  men,  and  com-  gioM ; 
mitted  extensive  ravages  on  the  unprotected  coasts  of  that  state.^ 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the  siege  of  •nd  New 
Yorktown,  general  Arnold,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia,  ^°**®°' 
was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  New  London. 
The  troops  employed  in  this  service,  were  landed  on  each  side 
of  the  harbour  in  two  detachments ;  the  one  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other  by  general  Arnold.     New 
London  is  a  seaport  town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  tliat  river.     For  the  defence  of  the 
place,  there  had  been  constructed  below  the  town,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  a  fort,  called  Fort  Trumbull,  with  a 
redoubt ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  Groton  Hill,  another  fort,  called 
Fort  Griswold,  a  strong  square  fortification,  insufficiently  garrison- 
ed.    Fort  Trumbull,  the  redoubt,  and  the  town  of  New  London,  Sept  6. 
being  totally  untenable,  were  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Ar-  JuU  takenT 
Dold,  who  took  possession  of  them  with  inconsiderable  loss.    Fort 
Griswold  was  defended  by  colonel  Ledyard  with  a  garrison  of  and  Fort 
about  160  men,  some  of  whom  had  just  evacuated  the  works  on  G"»^<>^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     On  the  rejection  of  a  summons 
to  surrender,  the  British  marched  up  to  the  assault  on  three 
sides ;  and,  though  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  a  continued  fire 
was  directed  against  them,  they  at  length  made  a  lodgment  on 
the, ditch  and  fraized  work,  and  entered  the  embrazures  with 
charged  bayonets.     An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops,  on  en- 
tering the  fort,  asked  who  commanded.     ''  I  did,"  answered 
colonel  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his 
sword,  which  was  instandy  plunged  into  his  own  bosom.     Al- 
though resistance  had  now  ceased,  yet,  to  the  indelible  infamy  of 
the  conquerors,  they  commenced  a  merciless  slaughter,  wnich 
'*  was  kept  up  until  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  killed  or 
wounded."    The  town  of  New  London,  and  the  stores  con-  NewLon- 
tained  in  it,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  general  Arnold,  having  don  burnt 
completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to 
New  York.3 

1  Arnold  landed  his  men  about  16  miles  below  Richmond,  and  marched  into 
fliat  town  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  public  stores  and  buildings  there,  and 
many  stores,  mills,  and  vessels  in  other  places,  were  taken,  or  destroyed. 

S  Colonel  Eyre,  the  commander  of  the  British  detachment  in  the  assault  oh 
Fort  Griswold,  and  major  Montgomery,  the  second  in  command,  were  killed. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  was  48  killed,  and  145  wounded.  There  were 
160  men  in  the  Fort,  of  which  number  80  were  killed,  40  wounded,  and  40 
taktn  prisoners.    Of  the  80  killed,  60  belonged  to  Groton.    Pres.  Stiles,  lit 
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The  Cherokee  Indians  having  made  an  incursion  into  Ninety 
Six  district,  in  South  Carolina,  massacred  some  families,  and 
burned  several  houses;  general  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  394 
militia  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  penetrated  into  their  country, 
and  in  fourteen  days  burned  13  towns  and  villages,  killed  upward 
of  40  Indians,  an^jpok  a  number  of  prisoners,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.^ 

Don  Gralvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  took  Pensar 
cola  from  the  British,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  soon  after  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Articles  of  union  were  agreed  upon  in  February,  between  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  convention  held  at  Cornish,  by 
which  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  east  of  Connecticut  river^and 
west  of  the  "  Mason  line,"  were  tdken  into  Union  with  Vermont 
On  the  5th  of  April  the  union  of  the  grants,  east  and  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  consummated ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
35  representatives,  from  the  grants  east  of  Connecticut  river, 
took  their  seats  in  the  general  assembly  of  that  state.^ 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Henry  Laurens  addressed  a  petitiOQ 
to  the  house  of  commons,  stating.  That  for  many  years,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  and  fortune,  he  laboured  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies ; 
and  that  in  no  mstance  he  ever  excited  on  either  side  the  dissen- 
sions which  separated  them :  That  the  commencement  of  the 
!)resent  war  was  a  subject  of  great  grief  to  him,  inasmuch  as  be 
bresaw  and  foretold,  m  letters  now  extant,  the  distresses  which 
both  countries  experience  at  this  day  :  That  in  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  he  extended  every  act  of  kindness  in  his  power 
to  persons  called  Loyalists  and  Quietists,  as  well  as  to  British 
prisoners  of  war ;  very  ample  proofs  of  which  he  can  produce : 
That  he  was  captured  on  the  American  coast,  first  landed  upon 
American  ground,  where  he  saw  exchanges  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  a  course  of  negotiation ;  and  that  such  ex- 
changes and  enlargements  upon  parole  are  mutually  and  daily 
practised  in  America :  That  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1780,  being  then  dangerously  ill ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  has,  in  many  respects,  particularly,  by  being  de- 
prived (with  very  little  exception)  of  the  visits  and  consultatioos 


Diary,  information  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kinne.  *<  It  is  a  &ct,  which  seems  to  ma»- 
fest  the  respect  entertained  by  this  detachment  for  the  militia  of  Coimecticiit» 
that  their  re^at  was  so  early,  as  to  leave  the  barracks  at  Fort  Griswold  Ftyiwl'«»gt 
and  a  magazine  of  powder  at  that  place  witouched.*'    Marshall. 

1  This  success  is  ascribed  to  a  new  method  of  fighting  Indians,  introduced  to 
this  occasion.  The  American  militia  rushed  forwaird  on  horseback,  and  chargei 
the  IndiaxM  with  drawn  swords.  The  Cbtrokees  again  sued  ht  peace,  and  ol^ 
tafaaedit 

S  VMOMmt  State  Papen,  182—187. 
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of  bis  chfldren  and  other  reladoDS  and  friends,  sufllered  under  a  1781. 
degree  of  rigour  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unexampled  in  modem  \^-v^^^ 
British  history :  That  from  long  confinement,  and  the  want  of 
proper  exercise,  and  other  obvious  causes,  his  bodily  health  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  that  he  is  now  in  a  languishing  state  :  He 
therefore  humbly  prayed  their  Honours  would  condescend  to 
take  his  case  into  consideration ;  and,  under  proper  conditions 
and  restrictions,  grant  him  enlargement,  or  such  other  relief  as  to 
their  wisdom  and  benignity  should  seem  fitting.^ 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  founded."  Academy. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  Staples  Free  School  MaM.Med4 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  were  incorporated.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Society. 
Salter  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  made  a  donation  to  Yale  Col-  Donation  to 
lege  of  a  house  and  200  acres  of  land  for  a  Hebrew  Professor.     ^'  ^^^"••^ 

The  Vermont  Gazette  was  first  published. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  congress  resolved,  that  the  respective  Retoiation 
states  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  o^Congren. 
with  tlieir  quotas  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  war  depart- 
ment and  civil  list  for  the  ensuing  year.^ 

Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  executed  at  Col.  HaTM 
Cbarlestown  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  order  of  lord  Rawdon  and  «*«ca<^ 
colonel  Balfour.^ 

I  Annual  Register.  This  Petition  is  dated,  «  Tower  of  London,  Dec.  1, 
1781 ; "  and  it  **  was  presented  to  the  House  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  out 
#f  Mr.  Laurens's  own  hand,  it  being  written  by  him  in  the  Tower  with  a  leaden 

fencU." Mr.  Laurens  was  soon  after  released ;  but  his  confinement  in  the 

tower  for  more  than  14  months,  *'  so  far  undermined  his  constitution,  that  he 
never  afterwards  enjoyed  good  health."     Ramsay. 

3  This  academy  was  founded  by  the  Honourable  John  PhiDips,  ll.d.  of 
Exeter.     See  a.  d.  17S0. 

3  The  committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  several  states 
of  the  monies  to  be  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  reported  Uie 
following  proportions : 

New  Hampshire    .    .    173,398  Delaware     .     .     .    112,085 

Massachusetts   .    .    .  1307,606  Maryland     .     .    .    933,996 

Rhode  Island     .     .     .     216,184  Virginia  ....  1307,594 

Connecticut      .    .    .    727,196  North  Carolina      .    622,677 

New  York     ....    873,598  South  Carolina     .    873,598 

New  Jersey  ....    485,679  Georgia  ....      24,905 

Pennsylvania     .    .    .  1120,794  

8,000,000  do], 
hrs,  or  £1,800,000  sterling.  By  a  statement  of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  from  Uie 
Office  oi  Finance,  Oct.  15,  1781,  it  appears,  that  a  subsidy,  granted  by  the  king 
of  France  to  the  United  States,  was  .        .  6,000,000  livres 

Loan  opened  in  Holland  ....      10,000,000    <* 

total  sixteen  million  livres ;  on  the  whole  of  which,  after  a  deduction  of  12,983,601 
livres,  there  remained  a  balance  of  3,016,499  livres.  **  This  with  the  sum 
brought  by  colonel  Laurens  may  be  considered  as  of  the  value  of  about  one 
million  dollars,  which  is  the  utmost."  See  The  Remembrancer,  for  the  year 
1782,  Part  II.  60 — 66.  The  loan  in  Holland  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Adams, 
27  February,  1781. 

4  After  the  reduction  of  Chailestown,  colonel  Hayne  had,  with  some  restric- 
tioDs,  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegfamce  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  bf$ 

VOL.  u.  43  ». 
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1781.        Major  general  Phillips,  of  the  British  army,  died  at  Petersburg 
K^-sy^/  in  Virginia,  in  May.     Josiab  Smith,  minister  in  CharlestowDi 
Deaths.       South  Carolina,  died  at  the  age  of  77  years.^ 

1782. 

The  capture  of  a  second  British  army  in  America  essentially 
afiected  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  rendered  the  Americao 
war  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  and  emboldened  the  minority  in 
parliament  more  vigorously  to  oppose  its  continuance.     After 

afterward,  from  an  '<  open  breach  of  contract  '^  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and 
their  inabill^  to  afford  htm  the  promised  protection  for  his  allegiance,  he  waft 
led  to  consider  himself  released  from  his  epeagements,  and,  on  solicitation,  took 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  militia  in  Carolina.  FalliDg  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  while  in  arms,  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  provost ;  and,  thbu^ 
he  was  at  first  promised  a  trial,  and  had  counsel  prepared  to  justify  his  conduet 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  usages  of  war ;  yet  this  privilege  was  fii»l^ 
refused,  and  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  The  royal  lieutenant  governor  Buu, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  both  loyalists  and  Ameri- 
cans, interceded  for  his  life.  The  ladies  of  that  town  generally  signed  a  petitioa 
in  his  behalf.  His  children,  accompanied  by  some  near  relations,  begged,  on 
their  bended  knees,  for  the  life  of  their  father.  These  intercessions  <*  direw 
tears  from  many  a  hard  eye ; "  but  the  British  commanders  were  infl^fble. 
C^olonel  Hayne  submitted  to  his  destiny  with  decent  firmness,  composur^  and 
dignity.  **  Thus  fell,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  brave  officer, 
a  worthy  citizen,  a  just  and  upright  man ;  furnishing  an  example  of  heroism  in 
death,  that  extorted  a  confession  from  his  enemies,  that,  though  he  did  not  & 
In  a  good  cause,  he  must  at  least  have  acted  from  a  persuasion  of  its  being  so.'* 

1  He  was  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1704,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1725.  He  was  the  first  native  of  Carolina  who  obtained  a  degree  from  n 
college ;  and  he,  lieutenant  governor  William  Bull,  Dr.  John  Moultrie,  and  Rev. 
John  Osgood  of  Dorchester,  were  all  the  natives  who  obtained  that  honour  tot 
the  first  90  years  after  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
public  preacher  for  60  years,  and  an  author  for  45.  He  was  onlained  in  Boston 
as  minister  for  Bermuda  in  1726,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  independ- 
ent congregational  church  in  Charlestown.  "  He  was  a  respectable  preacher,  a 
learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  reputation.''  He  published  an 
octavo  volume  of  sermons  in  1752,  and  at  difTercnt  times,  several  occasional 
discourses ;  "  all  of  which  were  well  received,  and  are  still  highly  esteemed." 
In  1781,  he  with  the  family  of  his  son  Josiah  Smith,  then  a  prisoner  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, were  all  ordered  away  from  Charlestown,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  shortly  after  he  died.  "  His  venerable  age,  distinguished  eminence  in 
the  church  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  his  steady  patriotism  and  personal 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
Though  he  died  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  was  particularly  honoured. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  Arch-street  church,  and  between  the  remains  of  his  two 
fiiends  the  Rev.  GUbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  late  president  of 
Princeton  College.**  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  524—626.  Miller,  ii.  36S. 
AUen,  Biog.  Diet. 

General  authorities  for  1781 :  Ramsay,  Amer.  Revol.  ii.  c.  21 — ^26,  RevoL 
S.  Carolina,  ii.  c.  12, 13,  and  Hist.  S.  Carolina ;  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  6 — 10  ;  Mai^ 
shall,  iv.  c.  7 — 10 ;  Heath's  Memoirs ;  Stedman,  ii ;  Tarieton,  c.  4 — 6 ;  Narrative 
of  Sir  H.  Clinton ;  Correspondence  between  Sir  H.  Clinton  and  earl  Com- 
wallis;  Stokes,  British  Colonies;  Remembrancer  for  1781;  American  and 
British  Chronicle ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hut.  Society ;  Annual  Regisler ;  and  Journals 
ofCongresft. 
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repeated  but  unsiiccessrul  motioiis  against  the  measures  of  ad-    1782. 
ministration  respecting  America,  it  was  resolved  by  the  commons,  N^iv^^/ 
'^  That  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  Mardi  4. 
the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  farther  Jf^S^Ji, 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America.''  ofoooMM. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  lately  been  appobted  to  die  com- 
mand of  die  royal  army  in  North  America,  was  instructed  to  use 
bis  endeavours  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  Americans.  Commissioners 'ibr 
negotiating  peace  were  soon  after  appointed.  On  the  rart  of 
the  United  States,  the  commissioners  were  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens ;  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald.  On  the  SOth  proriiioMl 
of  November,  these  commissioners  agreed  on  provisional  ardcles  utkkt  at 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  "**'^ 
were  to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  finally 
concluded  between  the  parties  when  peace  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  these  articles,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  by  them  was 
obtained. 

On  the  capture  of  Henry  Laurens,  congress  had  commissioned  Mi; 
John  Adams  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General  |W^^  ^ 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  he  was  empowered  to  HoOuid. 
negotiate  a  loan  of  money  among  the  Hollanders.    Mr.  Adams 
soon  after  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses  a  memorial,  in- 
forming them,  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  sent  him  a 
commission  with  full  power  and  instructions  to  confer  with  them 
concerning  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  had  appointed 
him  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  them.     Similar 
information  was  communicated  to  the  Stadtholder  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     It  was  not,  however,  until  about  a  year  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  memorial,  that  the  American  minister  was  ac- 
knowledged and  received  in  that  character.     Much  pains  had 
been  taken,  with  great  address,  to  convince  the  rulers  and  the 
people  of  the  States  General,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  United  American  States. 
The  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  perceiving  their  commercial  U.  Proria- 
interest,  and  encouraged  by  some  recent  naval  successes,  ac-  J^^  i^' 
knowledged  the  Independence  of  America  on  the  19th  of  April,  pendenceof 
This  was  the  second  European  power  which  made  that  acknow-  ^'  ^**'**' 
ledgment.     Mr.  Adams,  having  obtained  this  point,  proceeded 
on  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  Treaty, 
was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  October.     He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  ban  of  money,  fumi^iing  a  most  seasonaUe 
supply  to  his  almost  exhausted  country. 
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British  re- 
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Savannah 
evacuated. 


The  military  events  of  this  year  were  incon^derable.  Cap- 
tain Rudolph  and  lieutenant  Smith  with  12  men,  on  the  1^  of 
March,  took  a  British  galley  in  Ashley  river,  mounting  12  guns 
beside  swivels,  and  manned  with  43  seamen.  Rudolph  did  not 
lose  a  roan.  After  taking  out  such  stores  as  he  found  on  board  the 
galley,  he  burned  her,  and  returned  to  his  place  of  embarkation.^ 
After  the  reduction  of  lord  Comwallis,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
marched  to  South  Carolina,  and  this  increase  of  force  enabled 
general  Greene  to  detach  general  Wayne  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  Georgia.  On  the  21st  of  May,  colonel  Brown  having  marched 
out  in  force  from  Savannah,  general  Wayne,  rapidly  advancing 
from  Ebenezer,  got  between  him  and  the  British  garrison  in 
Savannah ;  attacked  him  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  routed 
his  whole  party.  This  action  was  fought  about  four  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Savannah,  on  tlie  Ogechee  road.  The  van  guard 
of  the  Americans,  consisting  of  60  horse  and  40  infantry,  was 
led  on  by  colonel  White  of  the  cavalry,  and  captain  Parker  d* 
the  infantry,  to  a  spirited  charge,  in  which  40  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  about  20  taken  prisoners.  This  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  sword  and  bayonet.  The 
Americans  had  only  5  privates  killed,  and  2  wounded. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  general  Wayne  was  violently  attackedf 
at  a  plantation  about  five  miles  from  Savannah,  by  a  large,  body 
of  Creek  Indians,  who  at  first  drove  his  troops,  and  took  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but  they  were  soon  charged  with  great  spirit, 
and  completely  routed.  It  was  a  smart  action,  in  which  they 
fought  hand  to  hand  wilh  tomahawks,  swords,  and  bayonets; 
14  Indians  and  2  white  men  were  killed.  Emistessigo,  a  famous 
.Indian  chief,  was  among  the  slain.  The  royalists,  coming  out 
from  Savannah  to  join  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  by  general 
Wayne ;  who  took  one  British  standard,  and  127  horses  with 

f lacks.  Of  the  continentals,  five  were  killed,  and  eight  wounded, 
n  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  and  general  Wayne 
soon  after  took  possession  of  it.^  Peace  was  restored  to  Georgia, 
after  having  been  four  years  in  possession  of  the  British.  That 
state  is  supposed  to  have  lost  1000  of  its  citizens,  and  4000 
slaves.^ 


1  H.  Lee*8  Memoirs  of  the  War,  414 — 116.  Rudolph  disguised  himself  in  t 
couDtryman's  dress,  and  three  or  four  of  his  soldiers  in  the  garb  and  colour  of 
negroes,  and  pretended  to  be  going  as  a  market  boat  to  Charlestown. — To  the 
testimony  of  major  Garden,  already  given  to  the  enterprise  and  gallantry  uS 
captain  Rudolph,  may  be  added  that  of  generals  Moultrie  and  Henry  Lee,  in 
their  respective  Memoirs. 

3  The  last  division  of  British  transports  sailed  from  Georgia  24  July.  Stokes, 
117, 118.  Judge  Stokes  embarked  with  this  division.  He  went  to  Georgia  in 
1769 ;  at  which  time  some  of  the  first  setUers  were  alive,  from  whom  he  learned 
several  facts  relative  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

9  Moultrie*8  Memoirs,  ii.  340. 
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A  large  party  of  the  British  being  sent  to  Combahee  ferry  to     1782. 
collect  provisions,  brigadier  general  Gist  was  detached  with  about  v^^v*^/ 
300  infantry  and  cavalry  to  oppose  them.     He  captured  one  of  Action  near 
their  schooners,  and  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  their  design,  ^^jj^ 
When  the  two  parties  were  near  each  other,  lieutenant  colonel 
Laurens,  who  was  in  advance  with  a  small  party,  fell  in  with  a  Aug.  ti. 
superior  force,  and  while  engaged  with  it,  he  received  a  mortal  Jj«"'*  coL 
wound,  and  died  in  the  field.     Soon  after,  captain  Wilmot  made  killed."* 
an  attack  upon  a  party  of  British  on  James  Island,  near  Fort 
Johnson ;  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  ,j^  ^^ 
rest  retreated.    This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  American  war. 
war.^ 

General  Leslie  with  the  loyalists  evacuated  South  Carolina  on  Charlet- 
the  14th  of  December,  and  on  the  17th  general  Wayne  with  6000  JJJJ*^'*'^ 
continental  troops  took  possession  of  Charlestown. 

On  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Charlestown,  upwards  of  Number  of 
800  slaves,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  engineer  department,  •^▼•«  •Wp- 
were  shipped  off  for  the  West  Indies.     It  has  been  computed,  KL  Rp^ jh. 
that,  during  the  war,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  deprived  of 
25,000  negroes.*^  * 

General  Moultrie,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Memoirs,  pays  an  Patriodm 
honourable  tribute  to  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  jf ^  ^ 
''  for  their  heroism  in  those  dreadful  and  dangerous  times  whilst 
we  were  struggling  for  our  liberties  ;"  and  says,  "  that  their  ^con- 
duct, during  the  war,  contributed  much  to  the  independence  of 
America."^ 

The  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  under  admiral  Sir  George  Count  de 
B.  Rodney,  on  the  12th  of  April  gained  a  complete  victory  over  ^jj^  ^ 
the  French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse.     The  count  fought 


1  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  342,  343.  Lieutenant  colonel  Laurens  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  congress.  He  was  an  accomplished  officer,  and 
an  ardent  patriot.  *'  His  various  taient»  fitted  him  to  shine  in  courts,  or  camps, 
or  popular  assemblies."  This  excellent  young  man,  who  was  an  ornament  to 
his  country  and  to  human  nature,  after  extreme  perils  in  the  most  formidable 
conflicts,  lost  his  life  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the 
war,  at  the  early  age  of  27  years-  "  His  many  virtues  have  been  ever  since  the 
fliibject  of  eulogy,  and  his  early  fall  of  national  lamentation."  Ramsay,  Hist 
S.  Carolina,  Biographical  Sicetcnes,  ^rt.  Johiv  Laurens,  ii.  494 — 501. 

3  Moultrie,  ii.  852.  The  computation  of  the  number  of  slaves  of  which  tiie 
state  was  deprived  was  for  the  period  between  the  years  1775  and  1783. 
Charlestown  had  been  in  possession  of  the  British  two  years  and  7  months. 

3  This  encomium,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  eminently  deserved  by  Mrs. 
J^otte.  At  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  that  name,  in  May,  Marion  and  Lee  inform- 
ed her,  *'  they  were  airaid  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  set  fire  to  her  house, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  She  begged  thcra,  that  they  would  not 
consider  her  house  as  of  any  consequence  in  the  general  cause,  and  with  great 
patriotism  and  firmness,  presented  them  with  an  African  bow,  and  requested 
they  would  bum  the  house  as  quick  as  they  could.  With  the  arrows  and  skew- 
ers with  combustibles  tied  to  them,  fired  from  muskets,  they  soon  put  the  house 
in  a  blaze."    Moidtrie,  U.  280.    Garden,  226,  281. 
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1782.    OQ  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  to  desperation,  until  he  and  two 

\,^-v^^  others  were  the  only  mea  left  standing  on  the  upper  deck,  when 

he  consented  to  strike.     This  magnificent  ship  was  the  pride  and 

glory  of  the  French  marine.    It  had  been  presented  to  Louis  XV. 

by  his  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Canada,  and  had  coel 

four  million  of  livres.     By  this  defeat  and  capture  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  English  36  chests  of  money,  and  the  whole  train 

of  artillery  intended  for  the  attack  on  Jamaica.^ 

Bahama  The  Bahama  Islands  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  8tb 

'■^'"^       of  May ;  but  they  were  retaken  by  the  English  on  the  16th  of 

July  the  following  year. 
Settlements  M-  de  la  Perouse,  with  a  considerable  naval  and  military  force 
at  Hudson's  from  Cape  Francois,  took  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Hudson's 
g^lj^  Bay,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  and,  soon  after.  Forts  York  and 
Severn ;  and  destroyed  the  English  setdements  and  forts,  to  the 
amount  of  £600,000.^ 
Ctrtei  Two  cartel  ships  arrived  in  August  from  England  at  MarUe- 

■*"!*•         head,  with  583  American  prisoners  to  be  exchanged  ;  and  hj 
the  21st  of  the  month  a  third  arrived  with  116  more.     The 
Ship  built.    America,  a  ship  of  74  guns,  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp> 
shire,  by  order  of  congress.    This  was  the  first  line  of  batue 
ship  ever  built  in  America. 
Yu^a.  Virginia  passed  a  law,  authorizing  the  manumission  of  slaves.' 

Mass.  court      ^^^  ^^"''^  ^^  sessions  in  Massachusetts  was  erected  by  a  statute 
of  sessions,  of  the  legislature.     It  was  impowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  and  such  o^ 
fences  as  are  cognizable  by  them  at  common  law,  or.  by  acts  of 
the  legislature.     "  If  these  words,"  an  annotator  remarks,  "  im- 

1  Botta,  Hist.  American  War,  b.  14.  "  The  French  for  near  a  centuiy  had 
not  in  any  naval  engagement  been  so  completely  worsted.  Their  fleet  ww 
little  less  than  ruined.  The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  t» 
several  thousands ;  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  1100.  Ramsay. 
Congress,  at  a  subsequent  period,  testified  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  tw 
count  de  Grasse,  by  granting  a  pension  to  four  of  his  daughters,  who  came  tft 
America  in  extreme  poverty,  after  the  ruin  of  their  family  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    Warren,  iii.  33. 

2  The  humanity  of  M.  de  Perouse  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  victorioiBL 
He  took  care  when  Fort  York  was  ordered  to  bo  burnt  down,  to  spare  a  con* 
siderable  magazine,  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flames ;  where  he  caused 
to  be  deposited  provisions,  gunpowder,  lead,  firelocks,  and  a  quantihr  of  Eoio- 
pean  goods,  the  most  proper  to  be  exchanged  among  the  natives,  mat  eevenl 
English  inhabitants,  whom  he  knew  to  have  fled  to  diflerent  parts,  mi^^t,  on 
their  return,  find  in  that  magazine  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence,  unlH 
the  English  government  could  be  informed  of  their  situation.  Remembraneet. 
American  and  British  Chronicle.  Dobson,  whose  Account  of  Hudson's  Bay 
was  published  in  1744,  speaking  of  the  Indians  that  come  annually  in  canoes  to 
bring  their  furs  in  traffic  with  the  English,  says :  **  There  come  down  geoeitDy 
to  Port  Nelson  1000  men,  some  women,  and  about  600  canoes." 

3  Walsh's  Appeal,  i.  392.  Judge  Tucker  calculates  that  upwaxds  of  10,000 
slaves  obtained  freedom  in  that  state,  between  this  year  and  1791. 
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port  the  commoD  law  of  the  commonwealth,  thejr  have  an  extefr-  1782. 
sive  operatioD,  ai)d  are  easily  understood.  Our  ancestors,  when  y^s^-^j 
they  came  into  this  new  world,  claimed  the  common  law  as  their 
birthright,  and  brought  it  with  them,  except  such  parts  as  were 
judged  inapplicable  to  their  new  state  and  condition.  The  com- 
mon law,  thus  claimed,  was  the  common  law  of  their  native 
country,  as  it  was  amended  or  altered  by  English  statutes  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  The  statutes  were  never 
re-enacted  in  this  country,  but  were  considered  as  incorporated 
into  the  common  law.''^ 

A  medical  institution  was  established  in  the  University  in  Cam*  Medical  in- 
bridge,  consisting  of  three  professorships ;  one,  of  Anatomv  and  Hjirv.^GdiL 
Surgery ;  one,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  onOi 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.^  Comwcti- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut  was  208,870.'  cot 

Washington  College  was  instituted  at  Chesterton  in  Maryland.  College. 
Dummer  Academy  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  was  incorpo-  Academy, 
rated.* 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Bible. 
Aitken ;  and  recommended  to  the  public  by  congress.^ 

M^Flngal,  a  Modem  Epic  Poem  by  John  Trumbull,  was  pub*  Poem. 
Ibhed  at  Hartford.^ 

Charles  Lee,  late  a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  died  Death  of 
at  Philadelphia.^  K"'-^^ 

1783. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be-  CenatioD 
tween   the   ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United   States  of  °/ *****^**jj 
America,  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majes*  on.*  **^* 
tff  relative  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     On  the  24th  of  March, 

1  Griffith,  Law  Register  of  the  United  States,  iii.  491.  The  court  of  aesdooa, 
in  criminal  cases,  was  succeeded  in  its  jurisdiction  by  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
by  a  statute  in  1804.    lb. 

9  The  three  first  professors  wei^  John  Warren,  m.  d.  Benjamin  Wateiiiouse, 
If.  D.  and  Aaron  Dexter,  it.  d. 

3  «  Return  "  February  1, 1782 :  Whites,  202,597 ;  Indians  and  Negroes,  6273. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1756,  and  opened  in  1763.    Morse.    See  1761,  Jbi. 

5  Thomas,  ii.  76.    See  ib.  L  805 ;  and  1791. 

6  The  two  first  Cantos  of  this  original  Poem  were  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1775,  and  published  in  Januai^,  1776. 

7  General  Lee  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army,  but  was 
lesiding  in  Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war ;  and,  takine  an 
early  part  on  the  side  of  America,  congress  appointed  him  a  major  genersd  in 
their  army.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  tried  on  several  charges  of 
misconduct  in  that  action ;  found  guUty  ;  and  suspended  for  one  year.  See  1778. 
In  January,  1780,  be  was  dismissed  fit>m  the  service  of  congress.  He  was  ex- 
cellently versed  in  Uie  mihtaiy  ait ;  and,  though  eccentric,  united  solid  judg- 
ment with  undaxmtad  btaTeiy.    See  Us  Life  ami  Memoirs,  N.  York,  181S. 
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1783.  &  letter  was  recdved  from  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  announdng 
a  general  peace.  This  intelligence,  though  not  official,  was  in- 
dubitable ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  recalling  aB 
armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  soon  after  received  official  intelligence  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  preliminary 
articles  between  Great  Britain  and  France;  and,  on  the  iith  of 
Proclama-  April,  issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  the  Cessation  of  arms, 
~^^*^°"  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  enjoining  its  observance. 
The  proclamation  refers  to  the  provisional  articles  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  the  preceding  November,  and  to  preliminaries 
for  restoring  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  by  which  it  had  been 
agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  same  were  ratified,  hostilities  between 
the  said  kings,  their  kingdoms,  states,  and  subjects,  should  cease 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  proclamation  farther  states,  that 
^'  it  was  declared  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  order  of  the  kine 
his  master,  on  the  said  20th  of  January  last,  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  subjects  and  their  possessions,  shall  be 
comprised  in  the  abovementioned  suspension  of  arms,  upon  con- 
dition, that  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  states  of 
America,  a  similar  declaration  shall  be  delivered,  expressly  de- 
claring their  assent  to  the  said  suspension  of  arms;"  and  that 
"  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  these  United  States  did,  on  the 
same  20th  of  January,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  accept  the  said  declaration,  and  declare  that  the 
said  States  should  cause  all  hostilities  to  cease  against  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  his  subjects,  and  his  possessions,  at  the  terms  and 
epochs  agreed  upon  between  those  three  crowns ;"  and  that 
"the  ratifications"  of  those  preliminary  articles  between  those 
kings  had  been  "  exchanged  by  their  ministers."  The  Procla- 
mation then  proceeds  :  "  And  whereas  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure, 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  conformable  to  the 
epochs  fixed  upon  between  their  Most  Christian  and  Britannic 
majesties ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
citizens  of  these  States ;  and  we  hereby  strictly  charge  and 
command  all  our  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  these  United  States,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  eithor 
by  sea  or  by  land,  against  his  Britannic  majesty  or  his  subjects, 
from  and  after  the  |  respective  times  agreed  upon  between  their 
Most  Christian  and  Britannic  majesties,  as  aforesaid.     And  we 
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do  further  require  all  goTemon  and  others,  the  executive  powers     1783. 
of  these  United  States  respectively,  to  cause  this  our  proclama-   >^sy^^ 
tion  to  be  made  public,  to  the  eud  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
observed  within  their  several  jurisdictions."    This  ProclamatioD 
was  agreed  to  ^^  By  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,"  on  the  11th  of  April. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ac-  lodepend- 
knowledged  by  Sweden,  on  the  6ih  of  February  ;  by  Denmark,  J^J^ied 
on  the  25ih  of  February ;  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  by  fonifo 
and  by  Russia,  in  July.    The  United  States,  at  or  near  these  "«^"»^ 
times  respectively,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  each  of  those  powers. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  congress  passed  a  resolution,  com-  Commou- 
muting  tlie  half  pay  that  had  been  promised  to  the  officers  of  ^°°  *^ 
the  American  army  for  life,  for  five  years  full  pay. 

On  the  15th  oi  April,  congress  took  into  consideratkin  the  Retoiretof 
articles  agreed  upon  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  last ;  *^"*'^*"- 
and  resolved,  '^  That  the  agent  of  marine  cause  all  the  naval 

Erisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and.  That  the  commander  in  chief 
e,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  the  proper  arrangements 
with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  for  receiving 
possession  of  the  posts  in  the  United  States  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  for  obtaining  the  delivery 
of  all  negroes  and  other  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  possession  of  the  British  forces,  or  any  subjects  of, 
or  adherents  to  his  said  Britannic  majesty ;  and  tiiat  the  secretary 
at  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  in  chief,  take  proper 
arrangements  for  setting  at  liberty  all  land  prisoners." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  ''^'^Jf^' 
army  by  the  commander  in  chief,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  ^^mj^ 
day  of  the  first  effusion  of  blood  at  Lexington. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  general  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen-Wwh. 
each  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  on  the  JStei"^  Um 
present  situation,  and  what  appeared  to  him  the  wisest  policy,  of  govemon 
the  United  States.     In  this  patemal  and  affectionate  letter  he  g^^^" 
stated  four  things  which  he  humbly  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
their  well  being,  he  might  even  venture  to  say,  to  their  existence, 
as  an  independent  power  :  '*  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
under  one  general  head  ;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and  the  prevalence 
of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  preju- 
dices and  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity.    These,"  he  added,  '^are  the  pillars  on  which  the 
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1783.  glorious  fabrick  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must 
\,^>v^^  be  supported."  Having  requested  that  each  governor  would 
communicate  these  sentiments  to  his  legislature  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  that  they  might  be  considered  ''  as  the  legacy  of 
one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to 
his  country ;  and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  wiU  not 
fail  to  implore  the  divine  benediction  upon  it;"  he  concluded 
his  letter,  in  language  becoming  a  Christian  patriot,  and  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance  :  "  1  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside, 
in  his  holy  protection,  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordinadon  and  obedience  to 
government ;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  la^e, 
and  particularly  for  their  bretliren  who  have  served  in  the  field ; 
and  nnally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves 
with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  divine  characteristicks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
blessed  religion  ;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  examjde 
in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 
J.  Adams  to  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  one  of  the  miniar 
coogretk  ^gj^  Qf  jjjg  United  States  in  Europe,  observed,  in  a  letter  to 
congress  :  ^'  The  union  requires  additional  support  from  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  the  United  States  become  respectable,  it  must  be 
by  more  energy  in  the  government ;  for  as  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  do  not  yet  perceive  this  important  truth,  that  the 
sphere  of  their  own  commerce  will  be  eventually  enlarged  by 
the  growth  of  America,  but  on  the  contraiy  manifest  a  jealousy 
of  our  future  prosperity ;  it  becomes  the  United  States  seriously 
to  consider  their  own  interests,  and  to  devise  such  general  systems 
and  arrangements,  commercial  or  political,  as  our  own  peculiar 
circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require." 
F.  Dana  The  honourable  Francis  Dana,  who  had  been  appointed  envoy 

Ruufa?^  from  the  United  States  to  Russia,  and  had  resided  lor  a  consider- 
able time  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  not  yet  been  received  in  hb 
public  character.  His  presence,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
of  conciliatory  and  favourable  influence.  His  reception  was 
suspended  upon  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  among 
the  powers  at  war ;  the  empress  having  been  chosen  mediatrix 
by  the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  ana  London,  in  conjunction 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  her  Imperial  majesty  gave  him 
assurance,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  himself,  but  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  affairs  of  Commerce,  or  other 
concerns,  may  bring  into  her  empire,  shall  enjoy  the  most  favour- 
able reception,  and  the  protection  of  the  Laws  of  Nations.     The 
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flag  of  the  United  States  was  soon  after  displayed  at  Riga,  upon     1783. 
a  ship  of  500  tons,  which  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  June,  v^'v-*^/ 
commanded  by  captain  M^Neal,  belonging  to   Massachusetts.  Americmn 
"  This  is  the  first  and  only  arrival  of  an  American  vessel  in  any  rjmSIi!" 
port  in  Russia.".^ 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  DefinitiYe 
the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  ^^JJJ,®^ 
day  of  September,  by  David  Hardey,  esquire,  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  by  John  Adams,  esquire,  late  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  late  a  delegate  in  congress  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  chief  justice  of  the  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  their  high 
mightinesses  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  esquire,  late  delegate  in  congress  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  convention  of  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  cQurt 
of  Versailles,  and  John  Jay,  esquire,  late  President  of  Congress, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

By  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty,  his  Britannic  majesty  ac-  independ- 
knowledges  the  United  States,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu-  JJ^J^JJ.. 
setts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  e<L 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states  ;  that  he  treats  with  them 
as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquishes  all 
claims  to  the  government,  propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  eveiy  part  thereof.     By  the  second  Article,  the  bonn-  Boundaries 
daries  of  the  United  States  are  declared  and  described  from 
St.  Croix  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  by  the  lakes  and  the  river 
Mississippi  to  East  Florida.^    By  the  third  Article,  it  is  agreed,  ruheriei. 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  un- 
molested the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  bank, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the 


1  Letter  Book  of  F.  Dana,  who  writes,  "  The  impresaioD  it  has  made  here  ia 
fiivourable.'*  The  lettera  coDtahiioE  the  above  account,  are  addressed  to  Count 
Ostermann,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Mr.  Dumas,  Charge  d'  Affiures  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  and  are  dated 
at  '*  St.  Petersbourg,"  June  5th,  9th,  and  13th.  Mr.  Dana  had  just  before  ob- 
served to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  to  whom  he  had  stated  his  arguments  for  the 
reception  of  the  American  envoy  in  bis  proper  character :  **l  shall  conform 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  her  Imperial  Majesty's  manner  of  thinkinjg  re- 
specting the  present  mediation,  and  wait  the  Conclusion  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace."    See  Notk  IX. 

9  See  NoTB  X.  for  an  entire  defcription  of  the  boundaries. 
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inbabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  tune  heretofore  to  Gsb ; 
and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  eveiy  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or 
cure  the  same  on  that  island) ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  diy 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours  and  creeks 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsettled,  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of 
them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fi^er- 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  setdement  without  a  previous 
agreement  for  that  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  proprietors  or 
possessors  of  the  ground.  By  the  fourth  Article,  it  is  agreed, 
that  creditors  on  eiSier  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona 
fide  debts  heretofore  contracted.  By  the  fifth  Article,  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  Congress  shall  earnesdy  recommend  it  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitutkn 
of  all  estates,  rights  and  properties  which  have  been  confiscated, 
belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights 
and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of 
his  majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne  arms  against  the 
said  United  States ;  and  that  persons  of  any  other  descriptioD 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  months,  un- 
molested, in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of 
their  estates,  rights  and  properties  as  may  have  been  confiscated ; 
and  tliat  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
states  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding 
the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly  con- 
sistent not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
should  universally  prevail.  And  that  Congress  shall  also  recom- 
mend to  tiie  several  states  that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties 
of  such  last  mentioned  persons  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they 
refunding  to  any  persons  who  may  be  now  in  possession,  the 
bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been  given)  which  such  persons 
may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands,  rights  or 
properties,  since  the  confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed  that  all  pe^ 
sons  who  have  any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts, 
marriage  setdements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful 
impediment  in  tlie  prosecution  of  their  just  rights.  By  the  wxth 
Article,  it  is  agreed,  tliat  there  shall  he  no  future  confiscations 
made,  nor  any  prosecutions  commenced  against  any  i>erson  or 
persons,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have 
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tak«n  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  no  person  sball  on  that  ac-    1788* 
count  su&r  any  future  loss  or  damage,  either  in  his  person,  K^-sy^^ 
liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  conBnement 
on  such  charges,  at  tiie  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecution 
so  commenced  be  discontinued.    By  the  seventh  Article,  it  is  A  firm  and 
agreed,  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  ^^^^ 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  said  states,  and  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other :  Wherefore,  all 
hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease ;  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  bis  Britannic 
majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of 
the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and 
fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place, 
and  harbour  within  the  same ;  leaving  in  all  fortificatioos  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and 
cause  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any 
of  the  said  states  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith 
restored  and  delivered  to  the  proper  states  and  persons  to  whom 
they  belong.     By  the  eighth  Article,  the  navigation  of  the  river  NaTigation 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  of  the  Mb- 
free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  ***"PP^ 
the  United  States.     By  the  ninth  Article,  In  case  it  should  so  conqoetti 
happen  that  any  place  or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  after  the 
to  the  United  Stales,  should  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  ^'"'^  ** 
either  from  the  other  before  the  arrival  of  the  said  provisional 
articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  shall  be  restored 
withput  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compensation.     By 
the  tenth  Article,  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  To  be  rati- 
expedited  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be  exchanged  between  ^n|^* 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Before  tlie  dissolution  of  the  army,  the  American  officers.  Society  of 
in  their  cantonment  on  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  CinannatL 
which,  from  some  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  "  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati."  The  Society  was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of 
gold,  representing  the  American  eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the 
devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be  suspended  by  a  deep  blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the  Union  of  America 
and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the  Society  required 
the  members  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promote 
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1783*  and  cherish  .union  and  honour  between  the  respective  states. 
N,^-v-^^/  Its  objects  were,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  as  well  as  a  cordial  affection  among  the  officen; 
and  to  extend  acts  of  beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their 
families,  whose  situation  might  require  assistance.  A  commoD 
fund  was  to  be  created  by  the  deposit  of  one  month's  pay  on 
the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member.^ 
Oct.  18.  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  disbanding  the  army.    The 

Prodama-    proclamation  states,  that  in  the  progress  of  an  arduous  and  diffi- 
budiag  the  ^^^^  ^^^9  ^^  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
vmy.         displayed  every  military  and  patriotic  virtue,  and  are  not  less  to 
be  applauded  for  their  fortitude  and  magnanimity  in  the  most 
trying  scenes  of  distress,  than  for  a  series  of  heroic  and  illustri- 
ous achievements,  which  exalt  them  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
most  zealous  and  successful  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  mankind  ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence  on 
our  cause  and  our  arms,  the  glorious  period  is  arrived  when  our 
national  independence  and  sovereignty  are  established,  and  we 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  honourable  peace.    *'  The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  thus  impressed  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  and  good  conduct  of  the 
said  armies,  do  give  them  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  their 
long,  eminent,  and  faithful  services.     And  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  such  part  of  the  federal  armies  as  stand  engaged 
to  serve  during  the  war,  and  as  by  our  acts  of  the  26th  of  May, 
the  11th  of  June,  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  26th  of  September 
last,  were  furloughed,  shall,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember next,  be  absolutely  discharged,  by  virtue  of  this  our 
proclamation,  from  the  said  service." 
Gen.  Wash-      On  the  day  preceding  the  discharge  of  the  army,  general 
KSeweii      Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  which  were  replete  with 
Orders.        salutary  advice  respecting  their  future  conduct,  and  with  afl^ 
tionate  wishes  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

1  This  Society  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppoahioQ. 
The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  **  Considerations  on  the  Society 
or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charlestown  (S.  C.)  October  10, 1783,  and  sigik- 
ed  Ccuaiua,  It  was  the  production  of  iEdanus  Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina ;  who  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  Cmdii- 
nati  creates  two  distinct  orders  among  the  Americans :  1.  A  race  of  heredituT 
nobles,  founded  on  the  militaiy^,  together  with  the  most  influential  famiBei  and 
men  in  the  state ;  and,  2.  The  people,  or  plebeians. — "  More  than  twenty  yeaif 
have  elapsed,"  says  colonel  Humphreys, "  and  not  one  fact  has  occurred  t0 
countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."  Speech  to  the  Governor  and  Councfl 
of  Connecticut,  November  2, 1803,  in  support  of  a  Memorial  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  Connecticut — The  commutation  act,  passed  by  congress  this 
year,  as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  half  pay  act,  excited  great  uneasiness  in 
tne  several  States,  especially  in  Connecticut ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  judge  Burke's  publication ;  but  it  soon  subsided. 
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The  eulogy  of  a  Imng  statesman,  delivered  in  congress  upon     1783. 
the  revolutionary  annj  more  than  forty  years  after  its  dissolution,   v^'v-*^/ 
while  pleading  the  cause  of  its  survivors,  is  at  once  a  suitable  Euiocr 
memorial  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  few  who  still  live.     *'  In  the  x^,2^ 
history  of  this  army  there  is  something  so  prominent,  that  though  anny. 
we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  it,  the  whole  world  would  yet 
see  it ;  a  monument  of  their  worth  so  solid,  that  every  coming 
generauon  will  contemplate  it.     I  mean  their  conduct  at  the  end 
of  the  war.    I  cannot  well  describe  that  scene  of  patriotism, 
tempted,  yet  not  yielding ;  of  honour,  goaded  by  the  sense  of 
injustice,  yet  bearing  itself  with  imquestionable  loyalty  ;  of  mili- 
tary power,  proud  in  its  victory,  yet  not  seduced  by  injury,  by 
su&ring,  by  poverty,  by  real  or  supposed  coldness  and  neglect^-— 
to  turn  its  sword  against  the  parental  bosom  of  the  country. 
The  occurrence  stands  without  a  precedent.     No  other  history 
shows  it :  and  the  honour  which  it  confers  on  our  own  annals  is 
worth  more,  far  more,  than  we  shall,  or,  indeed,  than  we  could 
now  bestow.  ...  It  disbanded  itself ;  it  stripped  off  its  armour ; 
it  laid  down  its  sword.     Unpaid,  as  it  was;  unclothed,  as  it 
was ;  unprovided,  as  it  was,  for  a  day's  maintenance,  it  dissolved, 
at  the  bidding  of  that  voice  of  public  liberty,  which  had  originally 
formed  it ;  and  it  left  the  aezt  and  sacred  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion unstained  by  a  single  mstance  of  military  excess."  ^ 

New  fork  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  No-  BriUth 
vember ;  and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  the  7*^^ 
same  day.'     Soon  after,  general  Wasnington,  having  taken  leave 
of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Annapolis ;  where,  at  an  audience  in  j^      ^^ 
congress,  he  with  equal  dignity  and  sensibility  delivered  to  the  banded, 
president  his  military  commission. 

After  the  peace,  a  joint  committee  from  the  senate  and  house  s.Caro)ma 
of  representatives  in  South  Carolina,  chosen  to  hear  the  petitions  '*^'**^ 
of  the  loyalists,  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  confisca-  ^^tatet  to 
tion,  banishment,  and  amercement  laws,  made  a  report  to  the  the  loyal- 
separate  houses  in  favouiiM)f  a  great  majority  of  the  petitioners ;  "'^ 
and  a  great  part  of  those  names  which  were  upon  the  conBsca- 
tion,  banishment,  and  amercement  lists,  were  struck  off.     The 
petitions  of  others  were  afterward  presented  from  year  to  year, 
and  ultimately  almost  the  whole  of  them  had  their  estates  restored 
to  them,  and  they  were  received  as  citizens.^ 

Congress  recommended  to  the  several  states,  to  secure  to  the  Q^p-  ^^ 
authors  or  publishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed,  toautboiB. 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors,  ad- 

1  Hod.  Daniel  WebftePf  Speech  in  Congress,  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  sur- 
TiFing  officers  and  soldiers  oi  the  Revolution. 
S^Non:  XI. 
3  Moultrie's  liemoiis,  ii.  SM. 
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ministrators  and  assigns,  the  copy  right  of  such  books  (or  a 
certain  term  of  time  not  less  than  14  years  from  the  first  publi- 
cation ;  and  if  they  shall  survive  the  time  first  mentioned,  to 
secure  to  them  the  copy  right  of  such  books  for  another  term  of 
time  not  less  than  14  years,  by  such  laws  and  under  such  re- 
strictions as  to  the  several  states  may  seem  proper. 

In  conformity  with  the  ninth  article  of  confederation,  vesting  con- 
gress with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
trade,  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of 
any  of  the  states,  congress  issued  a  Proclamation,  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  making  settlements  on  lands  inhabited  or  claimed 
by  Indians  without  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
state,  and  from  purchasing  or  receiving  any  gift  or  cession  of 
such  lands  or  claims,  without  the  express  authority  and  directions 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  held  at  Concord 
in  June,  and  established  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was  to  go 
into  operation  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  year. 

Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state  by  the  name  of  The  City  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  founded.  It 
was  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services 
rendered  to  his  country  by  John  Dickinson,  tlie  president  of  the 
executive  council,  and  in  commemoration  of  liis  very  liberal  do- 
nation to  the  institution. 

A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language  by  Noah 
Webster  was  published.^ 

An  earthquake  was  felt  from  New  Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  29th  of  November. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  by  enumeratioo, 
amounted  to  about  113,000  English  and  French,  exclusive  of 
10,000  loyalists,  who  had  recently  settled  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  province.^ 

William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  major  general  in  the 
American  army,  died  at  Albany,  aged  57  years ;  Samuel  Cooper, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  aged  58  years  ;^  and  James 


1  At  the  beginning  of  1801,  more  than  one  millioQ  and  a  half  of  copies  of  thit 
work  bad  been  sold.    Miller,  11.  384. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  49. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  son  of  William  Cooper,  who  was  one  of  (he 
ministers  of  Brattle  street,  and  whom  this  son  succeeded  in  the  ministry  in 
1746,  as  colleas^ue  with  Dr.  Colman.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  a 
zealous  and  influential  patriot.  His  various  talents  and  virtues,  with  a  peculiar- 
ly engaging  address,  procured  for  him  an  unusual  share  of  estimation  in  private 
and  in  public  life.  During  the  contest  with  Great  Brittain,  ho  rendered  very 
important  services  to  his  country.    "  He  did  much  to  obtain  foreign  alliances, 
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Ods,  of  Boston,  audxnr  of  pdicical  tracts,  and  a 
patriot,  in  his  58th  year.^ 

1784. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  that  conn.  fo- 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  council  should  constitute  the  supreme  F^Mooun 
court  of  errors,  an^  should  be  the  dernier  resort  in  all  matters  of 
law  and  equity,  brought  by  way  of  error  from  the  judgment  of 
the  superior  court.^ 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  no  negro  or  mu-  Conn,  law 
latto  child,  bom  within  that  siate  after  the  first  day  of  March  this  J^JJ^f^ 
year,  can  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  the  age  25  years. 
An  act  of  the  legislature,  to  promote  the  making  of  raw  silk  within  suk. 
that  state,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  March.     The  towns  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Middletown,  Cities 
in  Connecticut,  were  incorporated  as  cities ;  and  in  each  was 
established  a  city  court,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  two  senior 
aldermen. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  was  founded ;  UniTenity 
this  and  Washington  College  constitute  the  University  of  Mary-  ^^^' 
land.^    A  Roman  Catholic  college  was  founded  at  Georgetown  n,(^,j,j^ 
oo  the  Potomack.  college. 

The  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  the  Boston  Episcopal  Charitable 
Society,  were  incorporated. 

The  First  Medical  Society  in  Vermont  was  established  by  an  VeimoMU 
act  of  the  legislature.     An  act  was  passed  for  establishing  post 
offices  within  that  state  ;  also  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  free  trade  to  and  through  the  province  of  Quebec. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instituted  in  New  York  under  the  N.  Toik. 


and  hifl  letters  were  read  with  mat  satislaction  by  the  ministry  of  VerNiUet, 
whflst  men  of  the  most  distingmshed  characters  in  Europe  became  his  corres- 
MNndents.*'  Beaide  his  political  writings,  he  published  sermons  on  the  Artillmy 
Election,  1761 ;  before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1768 ;  at  the 
General  Election,  1766;  on  the  reduction  of  Queb^,  1769;  at  the  OidinatioB 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760 ;  on  the  death  of  Georee  II.  1761 ;  at  the  Dud- 
leian  Ijccture,  1776 ;  and  a  sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  new  cooftitutfon  of  the  state,  26  October,  1780. 
This  last  discourse,  and  fome  of  his  other  productions,  have  been  puUished  in 
several  laxiguages.  Clarice'f  Sermon  at  his  Interment.  Thacher*8  Century 
Sermon.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

I  For  a  full  and  kicid  account  of  the  character,  writings,  and  patriotic  acti  of 
this  eminent  man,  see  Tudor's  <*  Life  of  James  Otis ;— KM>ntaining  also,  Notices 
of  some  contempoiaiy  Characters  and  Events."    Boston,  1828.    • 

9  Day,  Hist.  Judidary  of  Connecticut  In  1793,  the  governor  was  added  to 
the  court,  and  made  the  presiding  judge.  In  1806,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
governor  and  council  was  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  who 
were,  from  this  time,  to  cooftltBte  the  fiq>reme  court  of  errors. 

3  Trumbull    See  1782. 
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1784.    colonial  gbrermnent,  was  continued  a  corporationi  with  enlarged 
v^F-v-^w'  privileges,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.^ 

S.  Carolina  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  the  en- 
courage"ibe  couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  this  act,  the  copy 
arts.  right  of  books  was  secured  to  the  authors,  and  a  like  privilege  ta 

the  inventors  of  useful  machines.' 
Trade  of         The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  destroyed 
N.  Haven,    by  the  late  war,  was  revived.     The  number  of  vessels  beloo^ng 
to  the  city,  engaged  in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  already 
amounted  to  33 ;  of  which  number  one  was  a  ship  of  300  tons, 
four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs ;  the  others,  sloops  of 
60  to  llOtons.3 
Hudson.  The  town  of  Hudson,  in  New  York,  was  founded.     The 

ground  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  the  preceding  year,  hf 
aeth  and  Thomas  Jenkins  from  Providence  in  Rhode  Island, 
with  28  associates.^ 
First  u.  s.        The  Empress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  tons,  commanded  by 
cSna! '°     ^^^^  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  Februaiy  far 
Canton,  and  returned  the  following  year.     This  was  the  first 
voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China.* 
Massachu-       The  third  census  was  taken  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  nunto 
setts.  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  was  357,510.^ 

A  bridge  366  feet  long  was  erected  over  Connecticut  river,  tt 
Bellows   Falls,   connecting  Walpole  in  New  Hampshire  with 
Rockingham  in  Vermont.'^ 
Temporary       A  temporary  government  was  provided  for  the  Western  Terri- 
f°^tL"°"*^"'  tory.     Congress  resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded 
em  TeVri-    c^  ^o  ^c  ccded  by  individual  states  to  the  United  States,  as  is 
tory.         .  already  purchased  or  shall  be  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants, 
and  offered  for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  distinct 
states :  That  the  settlers  on  any  territory  so  purchased  and  of- 
fered for  sale,  shall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order 
of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of 

1  It  was  desispaed  to  promote  the  success  of  commerce ;  and  receiTcd  a  ps* 
tent  from  the  kine  of  Great  Britain  in  1770.     Spafford. 
S  Grimk^,  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  343. 

3  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary,  In  1775  there  were  40  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  Nev 
Haven ;  in  1781,  they  were  reduced  to  a  single  sloop  of  75  tons,  and  not  t 
coaster  was  left.     lb. 

4  Between  the  spring  of  1784  and  that  of  1786  there  were  erocted  160  dwell- 
ing houses,  beside  wharves,  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  buildings  and  Mvenl 
works  connected  with  manufactures ;  and  the  population  had  increased  to  1500 
persons.  This  spot,  three  years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  a  £uin,  with  • 
single  store  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  Election  Sermon,  (2d  edit.)  89. 

6  Belknap,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  198, 199.  The  whites  were  353,19; 
the  blacks,  4377.  The  second  census  was  taken  in  1776,  at  which  time  fl» 
whites  were  343,845,  and  the  blacks,  5249.    For  the  first  census  see  1763. 

7  Farmer's  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire.  The  bndge  was  stq>ported  in  die 
middle  "  by  the  great  rock." 
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time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age  within  the  limits  1784. 
of  their  state  to  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  original  states ;  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall 
be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature;  and  to 
erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration,  counties,  townships,  or  other 
divisions,  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  legislature :  That 
when  any  such  state  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free 
inhabitants,  on  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall 
receive  from  them  authority  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent 
constitution  and  government  for  themselves :  Provided,  that  both 
the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  established  on 
these  principles  as  their  basis* 

First.  That  they  shall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  this  confede- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America.  Second.  That  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  original  states  shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  m  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  Third.  That  they  in  no  case  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
which  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  Fourth.  That  they  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be 
contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  states.  Fifth.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  tlie  United  States. 
Sixth.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  republican. 
Seventh.  That  the  lands  of  non  resident  proprietors  shall  in  no 
case  be  taxed  higher  than  those  of  residents  within  any  new 
state,  before  the  admission  tliereof  to  a  vote  by  its  delegates  in 
Congress. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  of  fi*ee 
inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  the  least  nume- 
rous of  the  thirteen  original  states,  such  state  shall  be  admitted 
by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 

3ual  footing  with  the  said  original  states ;  ])rovided  the  consent 
so  many  states  in  Congress  is  first  obtained  as  may  at  the 
time  be  competent  to  such  admission.  And  in  order  to  adapt 
the  said  articles  of  confederation  to  the  state  of  Congress  when 
its  numbers  shall  be  thus  increased,  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  originally  parties  thereto,  to  require  the 
assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  all  those  cases  wherein  by  the  said  articles,  the  assent  of  nine 
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1784.    states  is  now  required,  which  being  agreed  to  by  them  shall  be 
^^i^,^.*^  binding  on  the  new  states.     Until  such  admission  by  their  dele- 
gates into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  states  after  the  establishmeot 
of  their  temporary  government  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a 
member  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

That  measures  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of  the  said  new  states  until  they 
shall  assume  a  temporary  government  as  aforesaid,  may  from  dme 
to  time  be  taken  by  the  Imited  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of 
compact ;  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  president  of  the  Umted 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand,  and  the  seal  of 
the  United  States ;  shall  be  promulgated ;  and  shall  stand  as 
fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
each  of  the  several  states  now  newly  described,  unalterable  from 
and  after  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  such  state, 
pursimnt  to  this  resolve,  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
Stated  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  state  within 
which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made. 
N.  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  four  separate  British  goven- 
ments ;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  and  Sydney. 
Dtaths.  Benjamin  Lord,  minister  of  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  died  at 

the  age  of  90  years  ;^  Anthony  Benezet,  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
71  years.^ 

1786. 

Trcat^rwith      A  TREATY  of  Amity  and  Commerce  was  concluded  between 
Prosfia.       jjje  king  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States.^ 

On  the  1st  of  June  John  Adams  was  introduced  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  ambassador 

1  A]Ien*9  Biog.  Diet.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lord  was  ordained  in  1717 :  was  sole 
pastor  of  the  church  until  his  84th  year ;  and  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  minis- 
*  try ;  **  having  been  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  faithful,  evangelical  preacher.** 

He  published  sermons  on  various  occasions,  one  of  which  was  a  Half  CeotrnV 
Discourse,  29  November,  1767,  fifty  years  from  his  ordination.  During  fall 
ministry,  the  town  was  divided  into  eight  ecclesiastical  societies.  TmmhnB, 
Hist.  Conn,  it  629. 

3  This  distinguished  phUanthropist  was  bom  in  France.  His  pxoteftwt 
parents,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on  account  of  their  relifloo, 
went  first  to  London,  and  after  remaining  there  16  years,  came  to  Philade^pfaia 
in  1781.  Having  previously  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  the  sodetj  of 
Friends,  they  were  received  into  that  body  at  their  arrival.  This  son  becains 
very  eminent  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiyi 
and  for  various  and  extensive  offices  of  philanthropy  and  charity.  Reese, 
Cj^lopaed.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  It  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  places  of  Uieir  remctiTe 
residence ;  T.  Jefferson,  Pans,  Jufy  28 ;  B.  Franklin,  Passy,  July  9 ;  ijTHuDMt 
London,  Aug.  6, 1785. 
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extraordinary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  court  of     1785. 
London.  v^-v^^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hopewell,  on  the  Keowee,  between  Not.  S8. 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and  Lach-  J^^^^^^ 
Ian  M'Intosh,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  keet. 
part,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  all  the  Cherokees,  of  the 
other.     By  this  treaty,  these  Indians,  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  acknowledged  all  the  Cherokees  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
no  other  sovereign  whomsoever.    The  boundaries  of  their  hunt- 
ing grotmds  were  settled,  and  several  mutual  and  pacific  con- 
didons  agreed  on.    The  treaty  concludes  with  this  article  :  "  The 
hatchet  shall  be  for  ever  buried,  and  the  peace  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  friendship  re-established  between  the  said 
States  and  the  Cherokees  shall  be  universal ;  and  the  contracting 
parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain  the  peace 
given  as  aforesaid,  and  friendship  re-established." 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  an  act,  granting  23,000  Grant  to 
acres  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Moore's  SJ^^"*** 
Charity  School.    In  pursuance  of  this  act,  a  charter  was  issued 
by  the  governor  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
aquare,  by  the  name  of  Wheelock.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  charter  for  an  institution,  Unirenitj 
deai^d  to  embrace  the  literary  interests  of  the  state,  and  de-  of  Georgia. 
nonunated  The  University  of  Georgia. 

A  college  was  instituted  by  the  Methodists  at  Abington,  in  cooketbury 
Maryland,  by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after  Thomas  College, 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  bishops  of  the  Methodist  episcopal 
church. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  was  published  Cooquettof 
at  Hartford.  ^'*"**"- 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  was  founded.  Fayetie- 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  instituted.     The  ^*  ®* 
Humane  Society  in  Massachusetts  was  incorporated.     The  As-  Societies. 
sociation  of  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  formed. 

An  organ  was  set  up  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  Organ  in- 
the  first  instance  of  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  into  a  "°^"c«^- 
congregational  church  in  New  England. 

James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,  died  in  England,  at  the  Detthg. 
reputed  age  of  97  years.^     Samuel  Mather,  minister  of  the  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  died,  at  the  age  of  79  years.^ 

1  Vermont  State  Papen,  497. 
a  See  NoTK  XII. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iU.  258,  208.    Dr.  Bfatfaer  was  a  man  of  leaming,  and 
the  last  minister  of  the  venarable  family  of  Uie  Mathers.    He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
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Insurrec- 
tion in  MaS' 
sachusetts. 


Sept  2. 
Proclama- 
tioib . 


1786. 

This  year  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  insurrection  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  heavy  debt,  lying  on  die  state,  with  a  similar 
burden  on  almost  every  corporation  within  it ;  a  relaxation  of 
manners,  and  a  free  use  of  foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  a  scarcity  of  money ;  and,  above  aD,  the 
debts  due  from  individuals  to  each  other,  were  the  primary  causes 
of  this  dangerous  sedition.  Heavy  taxes,  necessarily  imposed 
at  this  time,  were  the  immediate  excitement  to  discontent  and 
insurgency.  On  the  22d  of  August,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  50  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  met  at  Hatfield,  and 
voted  a  great  number  of  articles  as  grievances  and  *'  unnecessary 
burdens  now  lying  on  the  people  ;"  and  gave  directions  for  trans- 
mitting these  proceedings  to  the  convention  of  Worcester,  and  to 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  Very  soon  after,  a  number  of  insur- 
gents, supposed  to  be  nearly  1500,  assembled  under  arms  at 
Northampton  ;  took  possession  of  the  court  house  ;  and  efi^tu- 
ally  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
to  suppress  such  treasonable  proceedings ;  but  it  had  little  effect. 
The  counties  of  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Berkshh^, 
were  set  in  a  flame.  In  the  week  succeeding  the  proclamation, 
a  body  of  more  than  300  insurgents  posted  themselves  at  the 
court  house  in  Worcester,  and  obliged  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  general  sessions  to  adjourn.  Insurgents  in  Middlesex 
county  prevented  the  courts  from  sitting  at  Concord.  In  the 
county  of  Bristol,  the  malcontents  assembled  to  prevent  the 
sitting  of  the  courts  at  Taunton ;  but  the  people,  to  the  number 
of  300,  appearing  in  arms  under  major  general  Cobb,  counter- 
acted their  designs. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
several  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester  sent  out  an  address  to 
the  people.  An  attempt  was  at  length  made  to  prevent  the  sitting 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  by  a  number  of  insurgents  headed 
by  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental 
army,  but  had  resigned  his  commission.     The  general  court,  at 


Cotton  Mather,  who  was  the  son  of  Increase,  who  was  a  son  of  Richard,  the 
first  minister  of  Dorchester.  The  portraits  of  each  of  these  four  ministers  were 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Crocker,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  in 
lioston  ;  but  are  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  edifice  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester. — Beside  sermons  and  essays,  Dr.  S.  Mather  published  the 
Life  of  his  Father,  and  an  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New 
England. 
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this  distressbg  period,  passed  three  laws  for  easmg  the  burdens  1786. 
of  the  people :  an  act  for  collectine  the  back  taxes  in  specific  v^-v^^ 
articles ;  an  act  for  making  real  and  personal  estate  a  tender  in 
discharge  of  executions  and  actions  commenced  at  law ;  and  an 
act  for  rendering  law  processes  less  expensive.  They  provided 
for  the  apprehending  and  trial  of  dangerous  persons ;  but  at  the 
same  time  tendered  pardon  to  all  the  msurgents.  These  lenient 
measures  of  government  were  ascribed,  not  to  clemency,  but  to 
weakness  or  timidity.  The  Judicial  courts  being  adhoumed  by 
the  legislature  to  the  26th  of  December,  to  sit  at  Springfield ; 
Shays  with  about  300  malcontents  marched  into  that  town  to 
oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession  of  the 
court  house.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  court 
with  an  order,  couched  in  the  humble  form  of  a  petition,  re- 
quiring them  not  to  proceed  on  business ;  and  both  parties  re- 
tired. 

The  disposition  to  insurgency  was  not  confined  to  Massachu-  Insurrec- 
setts.  On  the  20th  of  September,  about  200  men,  armed  in  H°i^*°,2jr 
different  modes,  surrounded  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire convened  at  Exeter,  and  held  the  whole  body  prisoners 
several  hours ;  but  the  citizens,  appearing  in  arms,  crushed  the 
insurrection  there  in  its  infancy.  The  object  of  the  insurgents 
was,  to  force  the  legislature  into  a  paper  money  system,  agreea- 
bly to  a  petition  which  had  been  previously  preferred  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  about  thirty  towns  in  that  state.  The 
president,  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  speech,  explained  to  the  in- 
surgents the  reasons  for  which  the  assembly  had  rejected  the 
petition ;  exposed  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  their  request ; 
said,  if  it  were  ever  so  proper,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  it,  yet  the  legislature  ought  not  to  comply  with 
it,  while  surrounded  by  an  armed  force ;  and  declared,  that  no 
consideration  of  personal  daneer  would  ever  compel  the  legisla- 
ture to  vblate  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  When  his  speech 
was  finished,  the  drum  beat  to  arms ;  as  many  as  had  guns  were 
ordered  to  load  them  with  balls ;  sentries  were  placed  at  the 
doors ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  any  person  who  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  until  their  demands  were  granted.  This  insult 
to  the  legislature  was  beheld  in  silence  until  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  beat  a  drum  at 
a  distance,  and  others  cried,  '*  Huzza  for  government  1  Bnng  up 
the  artillery."  The  sound  of  these  words  struck  the  mob  with 
an  instant  panic,  and  they  scattered  in  every  direction.  They 
collected  the  next  day ;  but  the  president,  having  called  out  the 
force  of  the  state,  soon  dispersed  them.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners.  Eight  were  arraigned  at  the  superior  court  on  an 
indictment  for  treason ;  but  no  one  sufifered  capital  punishment. 


the  Choc- 
taws. 
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17B6.    ^'The  whole  o{qpositioii  was  completely  subdued;   waveriiig 
s^^.^/  minds  became  s^tled ;  converts  were  made  to  the  side  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  system  of  knavery  received  a  deep  wound, 
from  which  it  has  not  since  recovered."^ 
Proposal  of      A  proposal  was  made  by  the  assembly  of  Virgima  for  a  oon- 
a  *^erai*°'  mention,  to  consist  of  committees  from  all  the  states,  to  take  into 
conyention.  consideration  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  continent,  and  to 
agree  upon  some  general  plan,  or  to  delegate  power  to  coogresi 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.     Committees  from  some  of  the  states 
met  at  Annapolis  in  September ;  but  only  five  states  being  re- 
presented in  this  meeting,  no  plan  was  adopted  for  the  reguladoQ 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.     It  was  recommended  by  them, 
however,  that  thert  should  be  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
May  of  the  following  year,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  confederation,  and 
giving  power  to  congress  sufficient  for  adopting  and  enforcing  aD 
such  regulations  as  should  be  necessary  lor  the  credit,  respecta- 
bilitv,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.^ 
Treaty  with      The  same  commissioners  who  had  recently  made  a  treaqr 
with  the  Cherokees  at  Keowee,  concluded  a  trea^r  at  the  same 
place,  and  of  the  same  purport,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Choctaw 
nation  on  the  3d  of  January. 
Mass.  act         An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ibr 
for  a  mint    ggtablishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Portland.         Pordaud,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  was  incorporated.     Harris- 
Harrisburg.  burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  founded. 
N.  York.         The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 

238,897.3 
Charles  riv-      Charles  river  bridge,  connecting  Boston  witli  Charlestown, 
er  bridge,     ^^g  opened  for  passengers  on  the  19th  of  June. 
S.Carolina       The  legislature  of  South  Carol'ma,  premising  the  continuing 
act  for  re-    jjj^  g^^j  ^f  government  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  produce 

moving  the     .         /.  •  •  i     "^  i        ••  r 

seat  of  gov-  tive  of  many  mconveniences  and  great  expense  to  the  citizens  oi 

eminent,      the  State,  passed  an  act,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  purchase 

land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  town,  and  for  removing  to  ii 

the  seat  of  government.     The  town  was  to  be  called  and  known 

by  the  name  of  Columbia.*    A  company  was  incorporated  by 

1  Belknap,  Hist  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  c.  27. 

9  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  258.  The  motioo  for  the  first  meeting  was  made  by  fbi 
Hon.  James  Madison  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  in  1785. 

8  A.  D.  1786      y^  220,008        3   ^         18,889 

1766       ^'^^^        96,776        ^^^'^         18,542 

4  Grimk^*s  Public  Laws  of  S.  Carolina.  The  commissioners  were  ^uthodxed 
and  required  to  **  lay  off  a  tract  of  land  2  miles  square,  near  Friday's  feny,  oa 
^e  Congaree  river,  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,"  with  streets  of  euitiUe  #" 
me&sioiii.    See  1789. 
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th6  same  legislature^  for  the  ioknd  navigation  from  the  Santee     1786. 
river  to  the  Cooper.^  s^-v-i^ 

The  Connecticut  Socie^  of  Arts  was  instituted.    The  Massa*  Societies, 
cbusetts  Gongregational  Charitable  Society,^  and  the  Scotch 
Qharitable  Society,  were  incorporated.     A  Universal  church 
was  founded  at  Boston.    The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  was 
established. 

Lord  Dorpbester  (Sir  Guy  Carletoo)  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  Jj"*  ^°'" 
the  commission  of  otptain  general  and  governor  of  Quebec,  ofQaei^ 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  their  dependencies,  and  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Woodstock,  in  Con^  Tornado. 
oecticut,  on  the  23d  of  August.' 

Printing  was  begun  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  late  major  general  in  the  American  army,  Death  of 
died  at  his  seat  near  Savannah,  aged  47  years.*  ^*  Greene. 

1787. 

The  insurgents  in  Massachusetts  continuing  to  assemble,  and  inturrec- 
to  endeavour  to  impede  the  measures  of  government  by  an  Mdiuiefu** 
armed  force ;  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  amount  of  above  4000,^  conUnuei. 


1  Drayton,  S.  Car.  165--167.  Gtimk^,  Laws  of  S.  Car.  The  Santee  Canal 
was  first  pasted  by  a  boat  in  1800. 

8  The  act  authorizes  to  direct  the  tunds  which  charity  had  placed  or  should 
place  in  their  hands ;  and  requires  that  "  the  annual  income  thereof  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  such  widows  and  children  of  deceased  congregational 
ministers,  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  settled  within  this  commonwealth,  and  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  president  and  profSsssors  of  the  University  in 
Cambridge,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  proper  objects  of  the 
charity.'^  The  origin  of  this  Society  mav  be  traced  to  the  year  1692,  from  which 
time  me  congregational  ministers  of  Bfussachusetts  held  an  annual  Convention 
on  the  next  day  after  the  General  Election.  Account  of  Mass.  Cong.  Char. 
Society.    Hist  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers. 

3  About  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  a  very  dark  cloud  appeared  in  the  west,  moving 
with  great  velocity  in  an  eaoterly  directioQ ;  and  an  uncommon  darkness  with  a 
violent  tempest  and  tomado  succeeded.  More  than  100  buildings  were  either 
unroofed,  shattered  or  destroyed,  and  an  immense  number  of  forest  trees  laid 
desolate. 

4  Congress  resolved.  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nadianiel 
Greene,  esquire,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  widi  the  following  in- 
scription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  esquire,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  late  major-general  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  southern  de- 
partment. The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honour  of  his  patriot- 
ism, valour,  mid  ability,  have  erected  mis  monument.*' 

5  It  was  advised  by  the  Council,  Uiat  700  men  should  be  raised  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  600  from  Essex,  800  from  Middlesex,  1200  from  Hampshire, 
and  1200  from  Worcester;  the  whole  amounting  to  4400  rank  and  file.  Two 
companies  of  artillery  were  ordered  to  be  be  detached  from  Suffolk,  and  two 
from  Middlesex.  The  whole  were  to  bo  raised  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  ^ 
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1787.  was  ordered  out  to  support  the  judicial  courts,  and  suppress  the 
K^'s^^'mt^  insurrection.  The  command  oi  this  respectable  force  was  given 
by  the  governor  to  major  general  Lincoln,  '^  whose  reputation 
and  mildness  of  temper  rendered  him  doubly  capacitated  for  so 
delicate  and  important  a  trust."  The  army  reached  Worcester 
on  the  22d  of  January ;  and  the  judicial  courts  sat  there  with- 
out interruption.  Previous  to  the  marching  of  the  troops  from 
Roxbury,  orders  had  been  given  to  general  Shepard  to  take 
possession  of  the  post'  at  Springfield,  where  was  a  continental 
arsenal.  Here  he  accordingly  collected  about  900  men,  who 
were  afterward  re-enforced  with  the  addition  of  nearly  300  of 
the  Hampshire  militia.  To  this  post  the  insurgents  directed  their 
first  attention,  from  a  hope  of  carrying  it  before  the  arrival  of 
general  Lincoln.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  of  January,  general  Shepard  perceived  Shays  advancing  on 
the  Boston  road  toward  the  arsenal,  with  his  troops,  which 
amounted  to  1100  men,  in  open  column.  The  general  sent  one 
of  his  aids  witli  two  otiier  gentlemen,  several  times,  to  know  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  theh:  danger.  Their 
answer  purported,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks  ;  and  they 
immediately  marched  forward  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenu. 
A  message  was  again  sent  to  inform  tliem,  that  the  militia  were 
posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  of  congress  ;  and 
that,  if  they  approached  near,  they  would  be  fired  on.  "  That," 
said  one  of  the  leaders,  "  is  all  wc  want;"  and  they  advanced 
Jam 25.  100  yards  farther.  General  Shepard  now  gave  orders  to  fire; 
AvdhK^L  ^"^  ^®  ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads, 
the  insur-  This  discharge  quickening,  instead  of  retarding  their  approach, 
genis;  jjjg  artillery  was  levelled  against  the  centre  of  their   column. 

A  cry  of  murder  instantly  rose  from  the  rear  of  the  insurgents, 
and  their  whole  body  was  tlirown  into  total  confusion.     Shays 
attempted  to  display  his  column,  but  in  vain.     His  troops  re- 
treated precipitately  to  Ludlow,  about  ten  miles,  leaving  ihree  of 
their  men  dead,  and  one  wounded,  on  the  field.^ 
They  take        The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  took  post  at  Pelham  ;  from 
post  at  Pel-  which  placc,  on  the  13th  of  January,  their  officers  addressed  a 
'^'°'  petition  to  the  general  court.     On  the  3d  of  February,  while  a 

conference  was  holding  between  one  of  their  leaders  and  an 
oflicer  of  the  army,  the  insurgents  withdrew  from  Pelham  to 
Petersham.     General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Hadley,  receiv- 


1  At  this  time  about  400  of  the  insiiri^cnts  wore  assembled  at'U'cst  Spring- 
field, uiuler  the  conirnaiid  of  J.uke  Day.  who  was  to  have  cooperated  with  Sha}'» 
on  Uie  25lh,  but  found  reasons  for  a«*.<iuninjjj  another  day  for  the  attack,  and 
failed  in  the  cooperation.  Ijusiilo  these  and  tlie  1100  with  Shays,  a  party  of 
about  400  from  the  county  of  IJerkshiio,  under  the  command  of  EU  Parsonft 
was  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Sprin'j:lk'ld. 
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ing  intelligence  of  their  movement,  put  his  array  in  motion  in  pur-     1787. 
suit  of  them,  and  made  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  marches  that  v^^s^^w/ 
was  ever  performed  in  America.     His  troops  commenced  their  Gen.  Lin- 
march  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  by  two  in  the  morning  reach-  ^^^^  °^**" 
ed  New  Salem.     Here  a  violent  north  wind  rose  ;  the  cold  was  tbem; 
extreme ;  a  snow  storm  at  once  heightened  tlie  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  filled  the  paths ;  the  route  lay  over  high  land, 
where  the  exposure  was  great ;  die  country  was  thinly  setded, 
and  for  many  miles  affi)rded  them  no  covering.     Exposed  to  all 
these  evils,  they  advanced,  without  scarcely  halting,  the  distance 
of  30  miles;  their  front  reaching  Petersham  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  their  rear  being  five  miles  distant.     A  pursuit  lurpriMsA 
through  so  many  difficulties  beuig  totally  unexpected,  the  insur-  Jjj^^"** 
gents  were  completely  surprised ;   and,  scarcely  {firing  a  gun, 
quitted  the  town  in  great  confusion.     They  were  pursued  about 
two  miles,  and  150  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.     Many  of  the 
fugitives  retired  to  their  own  houses ;  and  the  rest,  including  all 
their  principal  officers,  fied  into  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  Vermont.     Some   predatory  incursions  were 
afterward  made  by  them  fi*om  their  lodgments  in  the  neighbour- 
ing states ;  but  such  decisive  measures  were  taken,  as  obliged 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  Vermont,  as  their  last  resort. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  general  court  appointed  three  com-  Commi*. 
missioners,^  whose  duly  it  was,  on  certain  conditions,  to  promise  JJSjJJJ^*^ 
indemnity  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion.     Seven 
hundred  and  ninety  persons  took  the  benefit  of  the  commission. 
Fourteen  persons,  wlio  were  tried  at  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
received  sentence  of  death  ;  but  they  were  successively  pardon- 
ed.    "  Thus,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Insurrection,  "  was  d  Termina- 
dangerous  internal  war  finally  suppressed  by  tlie  spirited  use  of  Uon  of iho 
constitutional  powers,  witliout  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  hand  [|*J^"*^" 
of  the  civil  magistrate ;  a  circumstance  whicli  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  ascribe  to  its  real  cause,  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  their  weakness ;  a  circumstance,  too,  that  must 
attach  every  man  to  a  constitution,  which,  from  a  happy  principle 
of  mediocrity,  governs  its  subjects  witliout  oppression,  and  re- 
claims them  without  severity."  ^ 

A  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Causes  of  a 
United  States,  brought  forward  this  year,  requires  a  retrospective  Jhe  naUonal 
view  of  die  antecedent  stale  of  the   Union.     The  articles  of  govem- 
Confederation,  framed  during  the  struggles  against  oppressions  of  ™®°^ 
the  British  government,  cautiously  withheld  such  a  delegation  of 

1  Benjamin  Lincoln,  commander  of  the  army ;  Samuel  Phillips,  jun.  president 
of  the  Senate ;  and  Samuel  AUyno  Otis,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives. 

2  Mioot,  History  of  the  Insurrections  in  Massachusetts. 
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power,  as  might  endanger  the  rights  of  (be  pedple  ftdttk  rtders  6f 
their  own  election.  This  form  of  co<ifederation,  daring  the 
period  of  common  danger,  answered  the  general  purposes  of 
government;  but  no  sooner  bad  that  period  elapsed,  fhafei  Ae 
total  inefficiency  of  the  federal  government  was  perceived.  Atf 
enormous  debt  bad  been  contracted,  yet  pobfic  credit  fma  itf 
the  lowest  state  of  depreciation.  Congress  devised  a  sysXeta  dt 
revenue,  an  essential  part  of  which  was  a  continental  impost  far 
twenty  five  years,  the  neat  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  exdo-* 
sively  applied  to  the  discharge  of  existing  debts.  This  systenv 
was  transmitted  to  the  state  legislatures,  accompanied  by  atf 
address  strongly  enforcing  the  expediency  of  its  immedii^  fldofh 
tion ;  but,  from  the  various  and  interfering  interests  of  the  diflfercarf 
states,  it  was  but  partially  adopted,  and  never  put  in  operatioo. 
The  ordinances  of  congress  were  disregarded.  Many  states 
neglected,  or  refused,  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  the  national  ex* 
penditifres.  In  some  states,  the  treaties  with  foreign  natioiis, 
particularly  with  Great  Britain,  were  disregarded,  or  openly 
violated.  Dangerous  insurrections  in  some  parts  of  the  UnioD 
excited  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  like  evils  in  other  parts.  lii 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  citizens,  Aaf 
an  energetic  system  of  national  government  only  could  revive  the 
ruined  state  of  commerce;  restore  public  and  private  credit; 
give  a  national  character  to  the  States ;  secure  the  faith  of  pubEe 
treaties ;  and  prevent  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.*  A  pro* 
position  was  made  by  Virginia  to  the  other  states  to  meet  m 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  should  be  adequate  to  the  national  exigencies.* 

Agreeably  to  this  proposition,  delegates  from  all  the  states, 
excepting  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May; 
chose  general  Washington  for  their  president ;  and,  on  the  17tb 
of  September,  unanimously  agreed  on  a  federal  constitution. 
On  the  4lh  of  October,  congress  resolved  unanimously,  eleven 
states  being  present,  that  the  new  constitution  be  transmitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  order  to  be  submitted  tnf 
conventions,  chosen  by  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  convention. 

Connecticut  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  within 
her  chartered  limits  west  of  Pennsylvania,  reserving  to  itself  about 
four  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  reserve  500,000  acres  were 
granted  by  the  state  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield, 
and  Norwalk,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by  die  Briti^ 
troops  in  the  revolutionary  war. 


1  See  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Government. 
9  See  1786. 
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The  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  respect-     1787. 
injg  a  claim  of  the  former  state  to  a  part  of  the  territory  west  of  v^s,^^^ 
Hudson  river,  was  this  year  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  Diiputebe- 
Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  two  states,  met  lll^iectt^ 
at  Hartford,  and  finally  agreed,  that  Massachusetts  should  have  and  N.Yorit 
the  pre-emptive  right  to  two  large  tracts  of  land  within  the  bounds  JJSiImL*"^ 
it  claimed,  being  in  the  whole  about  five  miDions  of  acres ; 
230,000  of  which  were  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  other  tract,  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  lake  Erie.     All  the  residue,  claimed  by  Massachu- 
setts, was  ceded  and  relinquished  to  New  York  for  ever,  except- 
ing die  most  western  part  of  the  original  claim  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  previously  ceded  to  congress,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  northern  and  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  bor- 
dering on  the  British  possessions.^ 

The  pre-emptive  title  to  this  territory  was  claimed  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  under  its  colonial  charter,  which  contemplated 
the  whole  region  between  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  charter  of  the  state  of 
New  York  interfering  with  this  claim,  the  differences  of  the  two 
states,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  adjust  them  under 
the  old  congress  of  the  confederation,  were  thus  settled  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  Massachusetts  ceding  to  New  York  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  former  within 
the  limits  of  the  latter,  and  New  York  ceding  to  Massachu- 
ifctts  the  property  of  the  soil.  The  line  commences  in  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  82  miles  west  of  the  nortlieast  corner 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  called  the  "Pre-emption 
line."  It  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Seneca  lake,  at  its 
north  end,  and  about  the  middle  of  Creneva,  and  also  through 
Sodus  bay.* 

A  treaty  was  concluded  in  January  between  the  United  States 


1  Bradford,  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  283.  The  tracti  ceded  by  New  York  to  Massa- 
dnuetts  included  "  aU  the  lands  within  Uieir  jurisdiction,  west  of  a  meridian 
that  shall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
82  miles  west  from  the  Delaware  (excepting  one  mUe  along  the  east  side  of 
Niagara  riyer)  ;  and  also  10  townships  between  the  Chenango  and  Owegy  rivers, 
reserving  the  jurisdiction  to  the  state  of  New  York."  Morse.  See  A.  n.  1778, 
fai  which  year  commissioners  agreed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bounds 
should  be  settied,  and  the  line  was  actually  run,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties ;  but  the  war  commenced  before  the  agreement  received  the  sanction  of  tiie 
king.  The  present  adjustment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  conformable  to  the 
agreement  made  fourteen  years  before. 

9  Description  and  Memorandums  of  the  County  of  Munroe  (N.  Y.)  and  its 
Environs.  *<  It  proves  to  be  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Washington."  Spafibrd. 
It  is  also  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  New  York  Military  Lands,  which  contain 
28  townships,  each  10  miles  sqiunv— **  that  splendid  monument  of  the  gratitiido 
of  New  York  to  her  ReYohitiotary  heroei.  She  gave  650  acres  of  good  land  to 
every  soldier." 
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and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  by  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  ratified  by  congress  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Congress  made  an  ordinance  for  the.  government  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  By  the 
fourth  article  of  this  ordinance,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
are  prohibited,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes.^  On  the 
Instructions  ^^^  ^^  October,  congress  prepared  Instructions  to  the  commis- 
to  commis-  sioncrs  for  negotiating  a  Treaty  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
'*°indiwa'  Southern  department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Peace  be- 
treaty;  twecn  the  United  States  and  those  tribes:  ^o,  Instructions  to 
and  to  the  ^®  Govemor  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
governor  of  river  Ohio,  relative  to  an  Indian  Treaty  in  the  Northern  depait- 
T^  rito^'  ment.  In  the  first  of  these  Instructions,  the  present  treaty  is 
ern  ory.    jg^j^^g^j  ^  ^^^^^  f^^  j^^  principal  object  the  restoration  of  peace ; 

in  the  second,  "  the  primary  objects"  are  declared  to  be  "  the 

removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  so  that  peace  and  harmony 

may  continue  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes; 

the  regulating  trade  and  setding  boundaries."* 

Western         The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  ceding  the 

s  Caroriaa.  ^^stem  territory  of  that  state,  toward  the  Mississippi,  to  the 

'  United  States.     The  same  legislature  incorporated   companies 

for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  fiv 

improving  the  navigation  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers.^ 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  relief  of  free  Negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  begun  in  1774,  was  now  enlarged.  A  Society 
was  established  at  New  York  for  promoting  die  manumission  of 
slaves  in  that  city,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  for  black  chil- 
dren. The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  useful  arts  was  instituted. 

A  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  (Jovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  John  Adams,  then  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  was  printed  at  London.^     The  Vision  of  Columbus, 
a  Poem  by  Joel  Barlow,  was  published  at  Hartford. 
Bishops  The  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  the 

^*^^^^  preceding  year,  empowerbg  the  English  bishops  to  consecrate 
eylvania,      ^o  the  office  of  bishops  pcrsons  being  subjects  and  citizens  of 
N.  York,     foreign  countries.     By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  Rev.  Drs.  William 
White,  rector  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia, 
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1  Life  of  Richard  H.  Lee,  i.  240. 

9  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  i.  274—276.    Edit.  1821. 

3  Drayton,  S.  Carolina,  iv.  155 — 168.    Grimk^,  Laws  S.  Car, 

4  Two  volumes  were  then  printed ;  the  third,  in  1788. 
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and  Samuel  Prevost,  rector  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York,     1787. 

were  consecrated  bishops  at  Lambeth  palace ;  the  one,  for  the   \^-sr^^ 

superintendence  of  the  episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

the  other,  for  the  superintendence  of  those  in  the  state  of  New 

York.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  of  New  York,  was  also  ^^°^ 

consecrated   at  Lambeth,  bishop  of  the  Province  of   Nova 

Scotia.^ 

Franklin  College  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  FrmnUin 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin  and  ^***«*- 
Greek,  and  other  learned  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  sciences  and  literature.    It  was  founded  for  the  particular 
accommodation  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  that  state,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  profound  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues, 
and  services  of  Bemamin  Franklin,  then  president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council.^    Columbian  College,  in  the  city  ot  New  Coionibui 
York,  was  bcorporated.    The  College  of  Physicians  at  Phila-  ^^•s** 
delphia  was  instituted. 

Maiden  bridge,  built  across  Mystic  river  in  Massachusetts,  was  Maiden 
opened  on  the  28th  of  September.  bridge. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Beach  street,  at  the  south  part  of  Boston,  F>n  » 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  consumed  100  houses.  °^ 

Baltimore  contained  1959  houses,  9  churches,  and  164  ware-  Baltimore, 
bouses  and  stores.^ 

Catawba,  the  only  town  of  the  Catawbas,  the  only  nation  of  C^tawbai. 
Indians  in  South  Carolina,  contained  about  450  inhabitants ;  of 
which  number  about  1 50  were  fighting  men. 

Thomas  Gage,  the  last  governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed  l>eaths. 
by  the  crown,  died  in  England ;  Ebenezer  Gay,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hingham,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  69th  of 
his  ministry ;  Charles  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  ministry  ;* 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  senior  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  of  Philadelphia,  aged  77  years.^ 

1  Stiles,  Literary  Diary.  This  [Dr.  IngUs]  is  the  first  English  bishop  in  the 
English  dominions  in  America,  or  forei|pB  parts.    lb. 

3  Report  on  the  subject  of  Education,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  1822. 

3  About  1200  of  the  bouses  were  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  at  Fell's  Point. 
Morse . 

^  For  the  characters  and  publications  of  Dr.  Gay  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  see  Eliot 
and  Allen,  Bios.  Dictionaries. — Dr.  Chauncy  was  a  great  grandson  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College,  *'  and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  his  ancestor."  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  his  ministry  and  printed  works. 

5  He  was  bom  at  Eimbeck,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  in  1711 ;  and  was 
a  faitliful  and  zealous  minifter  of  the  church  of  Christ  48  years,  45  of  which 
were  spent  in  America.  *'  He  may  be  considered  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  America."    Pres.  Soles,  Literary  Diary. 
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The  coDstitutioDi  proposed  the  kst  year  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  national  Convention,  was  adopted  by  alt  the 
States,  excepting  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina ;  precisely 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Revolution  of  William  and  Maiy. 

The  Federalist,  a  Collection  of  Essays  written  in  favour  of  the 
New  Constitudon,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  CoDvention, 
was  published  at  New  York.  The  design  of  the  work  was,  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  unbn  of  the  American  States  to  their 
{)o]idcal  prosperity ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  confedersr 
tion  to  preserve  that  union ;  the  necessity  of  a  government  at 
least  equally  energetic  with  the  one  proposed  to  the  attainment 
of  this  object ;  the  conformiQr  of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the 
true  principles  of  republican  government;  its  analogy  to  die 
constitudon  of  this  state }  and  the  additional  securi^  which  its 
adoption  will  affi>rd  to  the  preservation  of  that  species  of  govern- 
ment, to  liberty  and  to  property.^ 

Oliver  Phelps,  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  having  prepared  him- 
self with  men  and  means  to  explore  a  tract  of  country  purchased 
of  Massachusetts  the  last  year,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  from 
the  German  Flats,  in  HerKimer,  to  Canandaigua.^  Sending  out 
runners,  he  collected  the  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  in  July,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land,  as  State  Commissioner,  and  Indian  Missionary,  concluded 
a  treaty  and  purchase  of  a  tract  containing  about  2^  millioD  of 
acres.  The  leading  chiefs  and  warriors  concerned  in  these 
negotiations,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  the  grand  sachem,  eminent 
for  his  political  wisdom,  and  Red  Jacket,  the  celebrated  orator. 
The  kindness  and  good  faith  with  which  Mr.  Phelps  uniformly 
conducted  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  secured  their  confi- 
dence and  affection  ;  in  token  of  which,  they  adopted  both  him 
and  bis  son  Oliver  I.  Phelps  as  honorary  members  of  their 
national  councils. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade,  and  for  granting  relief  to  the  families  of  such  persons 
as  may  be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  seizing  of  three  people  of  colour  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
in  Boston,  and  taking  them  by  force  to  the  West  Indies,  with  an 


1  The  writers  of  these  Essays  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  ^fadisQn,  and 
John  Jay ;  gentlemen  **  distinguished  for  their  political  experience,  their  talents* 
and  their  love  of  union."  These  Essays,  collected  in  two  volumes  under  the 
title  of  The  Federalist,  "  will  be  read  and  admired  when  the  controversy,  in 
which  that  valuable  treatise  on  government  originated,  shall  be  no  longer  re- 
membered."   Marshall. 

2  Lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  N.  York  to  Massachusetts.    Sec  1787. 
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intention  to  make  sale  of  them,  were  the  occasion  of  this  law.     1788. 
The  person  engaged  in  thus  forcibly  taking  or  detaining  any 
negro,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  as  a  slave,  was  sub- 

{'ected  to  a  heavy  penalty ;  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  made 
iable  in  a  large  sum ;  the  insurance  was  to  be  void ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  persons  kidnapped,  if  these  were  sold  in  a  distant 
country,  were  allowed  to  prosecute  for  the  crirae.^ 

By  order  of  congress,  two  of  the  four  cannon  which  con-  iMcripdoM 
stituted  the  whole  train  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  British  ^JlJUn  "* 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  used  in  tte 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1776,  received  appropriate  inscripdons.  ^"^* 
Two  of  these  cannon  belonged  to  a  number  of  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  the  other  two,  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
On  one  of  the  two  first  was  inscribed,  '*  The  Hancock,  Sacred 
to  Liberty;"  on  the  other,  *<The   Adams."     Both  had  this 
historical  sketch,  with  the  addidon,  that  ''these  were  used  in 
many  engagements  during  the  war ; "  and  that  ''  the  other  two, 
the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by 
the  enemy."  ^ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolved,  that  a  tract  of  land  Semtauyof 
should  be  laid  out  to  the  northward  of  Waldo's  plantation,  nearly  ^    °^' 
central  between  the  two  rivers  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  for 
thepurpose  of  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning. 

The  presbyterian  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  S?iioil  di- 
divided  into  four  synods :  the  synod  of  New  York  and  New  ^^ 
Jersey ;  the  synod  of  Philadelphia ;  the  synod  of  Virginia ;  and 
the  synod  of  the  Carolinas.  The  four  synods  now  consisted  of 
16  presbyteries,  in  which  there  were  182  presbyters,  who  had 
the  care  of  220  churches.  Beside  these,  there  were  about 
210  churches  vacant.  The  number  of  presbyterian  churches 
in  America  was  computed  to  be  618 ;  the  number  of  presby- 
terian ministers,  226.  Tennessee  already  had  a  presbytery, 
called  Abington  presbyter}',  consistipg  of  23  large  congregations, 
but  supplied  by  six  ministers  only.' 

The  Society  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  for  propa-  5J^^*"* 
gating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  incorporated  by  the       ^^' 
government  of  Pennsylvania.    There  were  at  this  time  about 


1  Mass.  Laws.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  14. 

2  The  secretary  at  war  represented  to  congress,  that  there  were  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  *'  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the 
field  artillery  with  which  the  late  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  America, 
and  which  were  constantly  in  service  throughout  the  war;**  and  that  they 
belonged  to  Massachusetts.  Congress  resolved,  that  the  secretary  at  war  cause 
a  suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  order  of  the 
governor  of  Maussachusetts. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religioiig. 
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1788.     1900  souls  of  this  denomination  of  Christians  in  Pennsylvania; 
v*^-^^^w/  between  500  and  600  of  whom  were  at  Bethlehem. 
Mais  per-        Mass  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  a  Roman 

bSSSI'"     CathoUc  priest.1 

Essex  bridge,  over  Bass  river,  between  Salem  and  Beverley, 
bridge t        was  built. 

Card  Boanu-      A.  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly  in- 
i^ctory.       vented  machine,  essentiaUy  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual 

labour. 
Cotton  Richard  Leake,  esquire,  made  an  extensive  and  veiy  success- 

Sto**'VS-    '^  experiment  for  introducing  a  new  staple  for  the  plantii^ 
Garo^.     interest  of  Georgia,  the  planting  of  cotton.     Several  planters  in 
Greorgia  and  Carolina  iollowed  the  example  with  similar  suo- 
cess.     Mr.  Leake  sent  samples  of  his  cotton  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  encouraging  manufactures,  that  the  quality  mi^t  be 
examined.^    The  black  cotton  seed  was  brought  about  this  time 
into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 
Boaodaries       A  Convention   between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
between      Georgia,  settling  the  boundaries  between  the  two  states,  havb^ 
I  GM^af  ^^^^  concluded  by  commissioners  at  Beaufort  the  last  vear,  it 
was  now  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
Ohio.  The  settlement  of  Ohio  was  begun  at  Marietta  on  the  7tfa  of 

April,  under  the  superintendence  of  general  Rufus  Putnam. 
Maskin-  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  20,000  persons,  men,  women, 

6"°>-  and  children,  passed  the  Muskingum.^ 


1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  264.  It  was  in  a  church  in  School  street,  origi- 
nally built  for  the  French  Protestants.  The  service  of  the  French  church  WM 
discontinued  after  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mercier  had  desisted  from  officiating  as  mfaiister, 
and  the  house  was  for  some  years  unoccupied.  In  1748  it  was  purchased  by 
congregationalists,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell  was  installed  their  pastor.  The 
house  was  next  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a  native  of  Boston,  having  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  received  orders  at  Rome,  began  nis  mission  here  in  1790. 
Afler  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Franklin  Place  was  dedicated,  the  French 
church  was  taken  down,  and  a  Universal  church  built  near  the  place  where 
it  stood.  What  consecrated  ground  has  sustained  such  changes  in  one  century! 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  church,  which  was  originally  built  for  French 
Protestants  who  had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholics  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Jacobins  of  France.  Memoir  of  French  Protestants,  in  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
ii.  62—64. 

2  Letter  of  Mr.  Leake,  dated  Savannah,  11  Dec.  1778,  to  col.  Thomas  Proc- 
tor of  Philadelphia,  afterward  in  possession  of  Tench  Cox,  Esq.  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Manufactures  and  tne  usefid  arts. 
He  writes :  **  I  shall  raise  aTOut  6000  pounds  in  the  seed,  from  about  8  acres  of 
land,  and  next  year  I  intend  to  plant  from  50  to  100  acres,  iif  suituble  encourage- 
ment be  given.**    Niles,  Register,  vi.  834. 

3  A  list,  taken  from  the  commandant  of  Fort  Harmar,  gives  the  above  num- 
ber of  souls,  as  also  850  boats,  600  waggons,  7000  horses,  8000  cows,  and  900 
sheep. 
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Francis  John,  marquis  de  ChasteDux,  died  at  Paris  ;^  Mather     1788. 
Byles,  mioister  in  Boston,  aged  82  years ;'  Joseph  Hawley,  of 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  l>eathi. 

Satriot,  aged  64  years  ;^  Abraham  Redwood,  founder  of  the 
kcdwood  Library  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age ;  and  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Traveller,  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  He  was  i  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  several  other  learned 
societies.  He  was  a  commander  of  the  French  army  in  America  during  Uie 
revolutionary  war.  Among  his  other  publications  were  Travels  in  North  America, 
which  have  been  translated  into  En^ish.    Lempriere.  ' 

3  AUen,  Bios,  where  is  a  full  account  of  his  character  and  publications. 

3  Ibid.    Dr.  Lyman's  Funeral  Sermon.    Alden's  Epitaphs,  iii.  No.  486. 

4  Sparks,  Life  of  John  Ledyard.  He  was'  bom  at  Groton  in  Connecticut, 
and  received  the  first  part  of  his  edueatioB  at  Hartford,  the  last  at  Dartmouth 
College,  with  the  view  of  becoraiBg  qualified  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
He  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  afterward,  at  Hanover,  on 
the  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  he  constructed  a  canoe  with  his  own  handsy  ia 
which  he  descended  alone  to  Hartford.  Relinquishing  his  missionafy  desbrn, 
he  embariced  on  a  vovage  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  After 
returning  home,  he  visited  England,  joined  the  British  navy,  and  obtained  a 
post  in  Cook's  last  expedition,  with  which  he  continued  more  than  four  yeara 
ontil  its  arrival  in  Endand.  He  was  in  the  skirmish  in  which  Cook  lost  his 
life  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  near  the  great  navigator  when  he  felL 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  came  Imu3e  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  eight  years ;  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  vojrage 
to  the  Northwest  coast  After  encountering  many  difficulties  in  America  and 
Europe,  in  his  endeavoura  to  carry  this  project  into  effect,  but  without  suc- 
cess, he  formed  the  design  of  gotn^  by  land  from  Paris  to  Beering's  Straits, 
thence  coming  to  the  American  continent,  and  proceeding  homewai^  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  determination  to  explore  thcne  unknown  regions. 
After  obtaining  leave  to  pass  through  the  Russian  dominions,  and  setting  off 
firom  Kamtschatka  for  Siberia,  the  empress  became  suspicious  of  his  des^ps, 
and  sent  two  Russian  soldiers  after  him,  who  brought  him  back  in  the  winter  to 
tiie  confines  of  Poland,  a  distance  of  6000  miles.  Finding  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  was  iQndly  received  bv  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  and  The  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Travels  in  Africa  having  been  instituted  just  at  that  time,  he 
engaged  under  die  auspices  of  that  Society.  Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  he  sailed  thence  for  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  At  Grand  Cairo  he  had 
passed  several  weeks,  and  had  made  an  agreement  to  accompany  one  of  the 
caravans  to  the  interior,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  **  being  the 
first  victim  in  the  cwM  of  Afiican  discovery,  to  which  so  many  rince  have  be- 
come martyrB.'* 
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PERIOD  11. 

FROM  THE  COMBiENCEMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
IN  1789,  TO  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  YEAR  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1826. 


1789. 

The  commencemeDt  of  the  government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  begins  the  last  Period  of  the  Annak  of 
America.  However  great  the  diversity  of  sentiment  coucemiog 
the  constitution  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  the 
necessity  of  an  efficient  federal  government  was  generally  felt 
and  acknowledged ;  and  after  much  discussion  and  mature  con- 
sideration, the  constitution  was  acceded  to  by  eleven  of  the 
states.  Delegates  from  those  states  assembled  at  New  York  on 
the  8d  of  March,  and,  on  opening  the  votes  of  tlie  Electors  chosen 
by  the  several  states,  it  was  ascertained,  that  George  Washington 
was  elected  President,  and  John  Adams,  Vice  President.  On 
G. Washing,  the  14lh  of  April,  the  election  of  general  Washington  was  officially 
ton  elected  announced  to  him  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  The  commis- 
&?siate8.°  s'Q"  ^^  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
late  congress,  who  presented  to  him  the  certificate  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  23d  of  April,  the  president 
N/STork!^*  elect  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  and  conducted  with  military  honours,  through 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  apartments  provided 
for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations  of  foreign  minis- 
ters, public  bodies,  political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 
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distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations,     1789. 
and  to  express  their  joy  at  seeing  tlie  man  who  had  the  confi-  n^v^*^/ 
dence  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  republic. 

Two  days  before  his  arrival,  the  vice  president,  in  a  dignified  Speech  of 
speech  addressed  to  the  senate,  congratulated  the  people  of  J^^j^J^JJ^ 
America  on  the  formation  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  fair  scute, 
prospect  of  a  consistent  administration  of  a  government  of  laws ; 
on  the  acnuisition  of  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  of  a  senate  thus  composed  by  their  state  legislatures ; 
and  on  the  prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  portrait  he  should  not  presume  to  draw.  "  May  I 
nevertheless,"  said  the  vice  president, ''  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls,  kings 
or  princes,  where  shall  we  find  one,  whose  commanding  talents 
and  virtues,  whose  over-ruling  good  fortune,  have  so  completely 
united  all  hearts  and  voices  in  his  favour  f  who  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  fellow  citizens, 
with  equal  unanimity  ?  qualities  so  uncommon,  are  no  common 
blessing  to  the  counury  that  possesses  them.  By  these  great 
qualities,  and  their  benign  efiects,  has  Providence  marked  out 
tlie  head  of  this  nation,  with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to 
have  been  seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none." 

On  the  30th  oi  April  the  president  was  inaugurated.     Having  President 
taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the  senate  Washing- 
chamber,  in  the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  at-  lu^Uonl" 
tested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to 
the  senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
After  expressing  a  conflict  of  emotions  on  being  thus  called  by  speech  to 
the  voice  of  his  country  from  his  chosen  retreat  to  a  trust,  the  congress, 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  which  he  oppressively  felt,  he  ob- 
served :  *'  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  1  have,  in 
obedience  to  the  publ^  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station, 
it  would  be  pecuharlv  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplicatums  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  his  bene- 
diction may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instru- 
ment employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.     In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself 
that  it  ^expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  thati  my  own  ;  nor 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  less  than  either.     No  people 
can  he  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand, 
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1789.  whidh  conducts  the  affiurs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  the 
important  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their 
united  government,  the  tranquil  cleliberations,  and  voluntary  con- 
sent of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  hu 
resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most 
governments  have  been  established,  without  some  return  of  pious 
gratitude,  along  with  a  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  bleasiogi 
which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflectionsi  arising  oat 
of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  oo  my 
mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  tUnk* 
ing  that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  au8{ncioii8iy 
commence."  In  regard  to  the  article  in  die  constitution,  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  considenliQO 
of  congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient, the  president  refers  congress  "  to  the  great  Constitutional 
Charter"  under  which  they  were  assembled,  and  which,  in  de- 
fining their  powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  their  attentioo 
should  be  given ;  subjoining,  that,  it  will  be  more  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  now  meets  them,  and  bt 
more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  him,  ^'  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the 
tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotisoi 
which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them. 
In  these  honourable  qualifications,"  proceeds  the  president,  "  I 
behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  the  one  side  no  local  preju- 
dices or  attachments,  no  separate  views,  nor  party  aniroositiei^ 
will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests; 
so  on  another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be 
laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  morality , 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government  be  exemplified  by  aD 
the  attributes  which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

'*  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire :  since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happi* 
ness — between  duty  and  advantage — between  the  genuine  max- 
ims of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards 
of  public  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less 
persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  cdT  order 
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and  right  which  Heairen  itself  has  ordaiDed :  and  since  the  pre-     1789. 
servatioQ  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liber^,  and  the  destby  of  the   \«#»v-*^ 
republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply^ 

Eerhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
ands  of  the  American  people.'* 
The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  the 
general,  was  now  shown  in  the  president.  Having,  at  his  en- 
trance on  the  military  service,  renounced  every  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, he  now  "  declined  any  share  in  the  personal  emolu- 
ments, which  may  be  indispensahty  included  in  a  permanent 
provision  for  the  executive  department;"  and  requested,  that 
the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed, 
might,  during  his  continuance  in  it,  '^  be  limited  to  such  actual 
expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require.'' 
His  speech  has  this  conclusion  :  **  Having  thus  imparted  to  you 
my  sentiments,  as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave ;  but  not 
without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  tfaie  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been  pleaaed  tt> 
favour  the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  delibeft|iiig  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  tor  deciding  with  unpMlhlleled 
unanimity  on  a  form  of  government,  for  the  security  of  their  Uok)n, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  blesang 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of 
this  government  must  depend." 

The  Senate,  in  their  answer  to  the  President's  Speech,  said  :  Answer  of 
**  We  rejoice,  and  with  us  all  America,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  ^  ■«n*t^ 
call  of  our  common  country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to 
public  life.  In  you  all  parties  confide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  equalled  by  your  future  exertions ;  and  that  your 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  give  stability  to  the  present 
government,  and  dignity  and  splendour  to  that  country,  which 
your  skill  and  valour  so  eminendy  contributed  to  raise  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  empire." 

The  government  being  now  completely  organized,  and  a  qrs-  Prendeit 
tem  of  revenue  established,  the  president  proceeded  to  make  ![I,'n*JiSjg 
appointments  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  offices  which  had  to  oflkc. 
been  created.     At  the  head  of  the  department  of  state  he  placed 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  colonel  Hamilton ; 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  general  Knox  ;  in  the  ofiice 
of  attorney  general,  Edmund  Randolph ;  at  the  head  of  the 
judicial  department,  Mr*  Jay.    The  associate  justices  were  John 
ilutledge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
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1789.    William  Cushine;  of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison  of  Mary- 
v^rv^^w/  land,  and  John  Blair  of  Virginia. 
Xongress         After  a  laborious  and  important  session,  in  which  ^'  perfect 
adjourns,     jjarmony  subsisted  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature," 
congress  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  September  to  the  first  Monday 
in  the  succeeding  January. 
President         In  October  the  president  visited  the  New  England  states. 
EngUnd.^    Passing  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire,  and  receiving  every  where  the  highest 
tokens  of  respect  and  affection,  he  returned  by  a  different  route 
to  New  York  in  November. 
Gov.  Han-        Grovemor  Hancock,  in  his  message  to  the  general  court,  r^ 
mendlTthT'  Commended  an  attention  to  the  education  of  youth.     Adveitii^ 
encourage-  with  approbation  to  the  federal  government,  and  with  confidence 
iearni°^       to  the  benefits  which  might  justly  be  expected  from  it ;  "  but," 
he  proceeded  to  observe,  '^  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
no  lorm  of  government,  or  mode  of  administration,  can  make  a 
vicious  people  happy ;  and  that  th^lrefore  the  public  felicity  wiD 
in  a.. great  measure  depend  upon  the  practice  of  the   social 
and,jnrate  vurtues  by  the  people  of  this  extensive  republic 
Thacvbis  commonwealth,  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  general  government,  may  increase  its  own  prosperity  while  it 
promotes  that  of  the  Union,  we  must  support  and  encourage  the 
means  of  learning,  and  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation ;  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence  being  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  free  government,  as  laws  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
property." 
Mass.  law         A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  requir- 
Mhoois!"^^'  ing  all  towns  with  200  families  to  support  a  grammar  school, 
agreeably  to  former  usage  in  the  province.     Towns  with  tint 
number  and  upwards  were  required  to  employ  for  instructors  of 
youth,  those  who  had  been  educated  at  some  college,  and  were 
able  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.^ 
Land  office.      Oliver  Phelps  opened  a  land  office  in  Canandaigua*     This 
was  the  first  land  office  in  America  for  the  sale  of  her  forest 
lands  to  setders.^ 
N.Carolina.      '"  November,  North  Carolina,  in  a  convention  of  the  state, 
adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Unioa. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.^ 


1  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  15. 

2  Description  of  the  county  of  Munroo  and  itH  En\'irons,  1827. 

3  Miller,  ii.  504.  The  college  buildings  were  erected  in  1794.  The  i^enenl 
assembly  had,  in  1772,  passed  an  act  for  founding,  establishing,  and  cndowinfr  a 
college,  called  Queen*s  College,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  Stiles,  Lit  Diao'* 
**  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  exertions  aikl 
labours  "  of  genersd  Davies  for  its  establishment.    Garden's  Anecdotes. 
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Some  Eoglish  merchants  ha?ioe  opened  a  trade  at  Noolka     1789. 
Sound,  on  we  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  attempted  a  v^r\^«w/ 
settlement  at  that  place,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  bng  claimed  Tnde  at 
that  part  of  the  American  conUnent  as  their  exclusive  property,  ^^^ 
despatched  a  frigate   from  Mexico,  which  captured   the  two 
English  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  broke  up  the  setdement 
on  the  coast.     On  complamt  of  the  Spanish  government  of  this 
intrusion,  the  British  government  demanded,  that  the  captured 
vessels  should  be  restored,  md  adequate  satisfaction  granted. 
The  Spanish  government  agreed  to  restore  the  vessels,  and  to 
indemnify  the  interested  parties ;  and  restored  the  buildings  and 
tracts  of  land,  of  which  the  British  subjects  had  been  dispo»* 
sessed.    The  British,  however,  soon  relinquished  the  possessioD 
hy  a  voluntary  dereliction.^ 

A  convention  of  episcopal  cler^  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  runt  epii^ 
settled  a  general  constitution  of  the  rrotesUnt  Episcopal  Church  ^J^^^ 
in  the  United  States  of  America.    The  constitudon,  among  other 
provisions,  required,  that  there  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  Cootatn- 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  **°** 
Tuesday  of  August,  1792,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August 
in  every  third  year  afterwards,  in  such  place  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  convention  ;  that  the  church  in  each  state  shall  be 
entided  to  a  representation  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
chosen  by  the  convenUon  of  the  state ;  that  the  bishops  of  this 
church,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever 
general  conventions  are  held,  form  a  house  of  reviaipn ;  that  the 
bishop,  or  bishops,  in  every  state,  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to 
such  rules  as  snaJl  be  fixed  by  the  convention  of  that  state ; 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  he  shaH 
have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  by  two  presbjrters,  and 
shall  have  exhibited  such  testimonials  and  other  requisites,  as  the 
canons  may  direct ;  and  that  a  book  of  common  prayer,  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacranoents,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  articles  of  religbn,  and  a  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  when 
established  by  this  or  a  future  convention,  shall  be  used  in  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  in  those  states,  which  shall  have 
adopted  this  constitution.     This  convention  corrected  and  ratified 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  prayers  for  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  omitted ;  and  prayers  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  inserted.     An  alteration  was  made  in 
the  burial  service ;  and  various  resolutions  were  passed  for  the 
government   and  good  order  of  the   episcopal   church  in  the 


1  American  State  Papers,  180fr-«,  339. 
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United  States*  This  was  the  first  episcopal  conventiOD  in  America. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  presbyterian  church,  constituted  by 
the  four  synods  the  last  year,  met  for  the  first  dme  in  May  at 
Philadelphia.  About  this  time,  there  were  90  congregations  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  b 
the  state  of  New  York  there  were  66,  and  in  New  Jersey  34 ; 
the  whole  divided  into  five  classes.  Tliese  churches  were  ibnn- 
ed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  churches  in  North  Holland  }  and, 
until  after  the  American  revolutbn,  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  classes  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  Calvinisdc,  and  essendaDr 
diflTer  in  nothing  from  the  presbyterians.^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carro^ 
of  Maryland,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Roman  CatboGc 
church.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church  in  the  United 
States.     A  Roman  Catliolic  church  was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  seat  of  government  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  pubBe 
records,  was  removed  to  Columbia.  Here  the  legislature  con- 
vened for  the  first  Ume  in  die  following  year,  exacdy  130  years 
after  the  first  English  settlement  in  Carolina.^ 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  The 
trustees  fixed  on  Chapel  Hill,  in  Orange  county,  for  the  seat  of 
this  seminary,  which  was  patronized  and  aided  by  subsequeot 
grants  of  the  general  assembly,  and  opened  in  1793.'  St.  JohA 
College  in  Maryland  was  opened.^ 

Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  was  first 
visited  by  captain  Gray  in  the  Washington.  It  was  named  fcr 
Joseph  laarrell,  Esq.  of  Charlestown. 

Kirby's  Reports,  comprising  the  cases  adjudged  in  the  aapenac 
court  of  Connecticut  from  1785  to  1788,  were  published.  This 
was  the  first  volume  of  Reports  published  in  the  United  States.' 


1  Trumbun. 

9  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  435.  Grimk^,  Laws  S.  Car.  In  each  of  tbe  coUmieii 
settled  before  the  revolution,  the  seat  of  govcmment  was  oi%uAl]y  on  or  aou  to 
sea  coast.  The  seat  of  South  Carolina  eovemment  was  first  estamished  at  Beto- 
fort  in  1670 ;  next  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river  in  1671 ;  next  in  Chailestowft 
in  1680.  **  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  centre  of  population  was  jtut  as  many 
miles  from  the  sea  coast  as  years  had  passed  away  from  the  first  year  of  setllt- 
ment  in  South  Carolina.  The  intervsd  of  space  was  120  milea~-of  tim<^  IP 
years."    Ramsay. 

3  Morse.  Worcester.  Miller,  iL  604.  The  number  of  Trustees  incoipoialed 
was  40,  five  from  each  district.  Chapel  Hill  is  28  miles  west  of  Raleitfh.  Us 
village  began  with  the  university,  around  which  were  erected  26  orSo  hoiMS 
before  the  year  1808. 

4  MS.  Letter  to  President  Stiles,  received  6  July,  1790.  **  The  CoDect 
building  is  large,  elegant,  and  conmiodious."    See  1784. 

5  Day,  Hist.  Judicianr  Conn.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  bad  paMed  aa 
act  in  1784,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  common  law  la 
that  state,  by  requiring  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and  of  tfis 
superior  court,  to  give  in  writing  the  reasons  of  their  decisions  m>on  potnts  sf 
law,  and  lodge  them  with  the  respective  clerks,  witf&  a  view  mat  Oe  cai 
mig^t  be  fuUy  reported. 
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Dissert&tkms  on  the  En^isb  Lui^age  by  Noah  Webster,  and     1789. 
the  American  Greography  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  were  published.        ^^*v«^/ 

The  iofluenza  prevailed  extensively  in  America.  Influema. 

General  Knyphausen,  commander  in  cliief  of  the  Hessian  Demii,^ 
troops  in  the  American  war,  died  in  Germany,  aged  59  years ; 
James  Vamum,  a  major  general  in  the  late  continental  army,  at 
Marietta ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  a  brigadier  general,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  Vermont. 

1790. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  congratulated  them  Jaa»  t. 
on  the  present  favourable  prospect  of  our  national  afiairs.  The  g!^^"^' 
recent  accession  of  tlie  important  state  of  North  Carolina  to  the  ****^^ 
€K>nstitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rising  credit  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  country,  and  the  general  increasing  good  will  towards 
the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the  concord,  peace,  and 
plenty  with  which  we  are  blessed,  are  circumstances,  he  observed, 
auspicious,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Among  the  many  interesting  objects,  said  the  president,  which 
will  engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing  lor  the  common 
defence,  will  merit  particular  regard.  '*  To  be  prepared  for  war 
b  one  of  the  most  ei^tual  means  of  preserving  peace.'*  Al- 
though there  had  been  reason  to  hope  mat  the  pacific  measures, 
adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  would 
have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  and  western  fron- 
tiers from  their  depredations ;  yet  congress  would  perceive,  frt>m 
the  information  which  he  should  direct  to  be  laid  before  them, 
comprehending  a  communication  from  Virginia,  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  aflTord  protection  to  those  parts  of  the  union ; 
and,  if,  necessary,  to  punish  aggressors.  The  president  recom- 
mended an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  unifor- 
mity in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States ; 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  conmierce,  and 
manufactures;  e^ctual  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  useful  inventions  frt>m  aluroad,  as  well  as  to  the  exertions 
of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;  and  the  facilitat- 
ing of  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country, 
by  a  due  attention  to  the  post  oflice  and  post  roads.  Having 
expressed  his  confidence  m  the  attention  of  congress  to  these 
objects,  he  subjoined :  '*  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better 
deserve  your  patronage,  tiian  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive 
their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community. 
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1790.  as  ID  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways :  by  conTincii^ 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administration,  that  every 
valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened 
confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves 
to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  tliem  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and 
the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority ;  between  burdms 
proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those 
resuhing  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discrimi- 
nate the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing 
the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy,  but  temperate 
vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an  inviolable  respect  to  the 
laws. 

"  Whether  this  de^rable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  affinrd* 
ing  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  another  expedients^ 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  m  the  deliberations  of  the  l^s- 
lature." 
Bepoit  of        The  secretary  of  the  treasury  reported  a  plan  for  the  support 
tory^f S'e   ^^  public  Credit.     With  great  strength  and  perspicuity  he  ilW 
txeuury.     trated  the  political  advantages  of  public  credit,  and  ^  the  com- 
plicated variety  of  mischiefs  which  proceed  from  a  neglect  of 
the  maxims  which  uphold  it.     Public  credit  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  good  faith,  by  a  punctual  performance  of  contracts  ',^ 
and  ^'good  faith  was  recommended  not  only  by  the  strongest 
inducements  of  political  expediency,  but  was  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  still  higher  authority.     There  are  arguments  ibr 
it,  which  rest  on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  obligation : 
And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate  in  the 
order  of  Providence,   an   intimate   connexion  between   pubfie 
virtue  and  public  happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to  a  violation 
of  those  pnnciples.     This  reflection  derived  additional  strength 
from  the  nature  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.     It  was  the 
price  of  liberty.     The  faith  of  America  had  been  repeatedly 
pledged  for  it,  and  with  solemnities  that  gave  peculiar  force  to 
the  obligation." 
c<mpe%$         The  report  of  the  secretary  was  largely  discussed,  and  with 
Sr  fJUdi^g  P^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  argument  and  eloquence.     In  conclusion,  congress 
the  national  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  and  for  lund- 
debt.  ,ng  jfje  national  debt.     By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  21,500,000 

dollars  of  the  state  debts  were  assumed  in  specified  proportions ; 
and  it  was  particularly  enacted,  that  no  certificate  should  be  re- 
ceived from  a  state  creditor,  which  could  be  "  ascertained  to 
have  been  issued  for  any  purpose  other  than  compensations  and 
expenditures  for  services  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecution  of 
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the  late  war,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  1790. 
part  thereof,  during  the  same.'*  Thus  was  the  national  debt  >«#-v<^ 
funded  upon  principles  which  considerably  lessened  the  weight 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
creditors.  "  The  produce  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  lying  m  the 
western  territory,  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  revenue,  after 
satisfying  the  appropriations  which  were  charged  upon  it,  with  the 
addition  of  two  millions  which  the  president  was  authorized  to 
borrow  at  five  per  centum,  constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  great  and  rapid."  The  permanent  value  thus  given  to  the 
debt  produced  a  result  equal  to  the  most  favourable  andcipations. 
^*  The  sudden  increase  of  monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigo- 
rated commerce,  and  consequendy  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture." ^ 

Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  N.  YoA  re- 
New  York,  (on  the  6ih  of  March)  declared  the  consent  of  that  jSISjot 
legislature,  that  the  state  of  Vermont  be  admitted  into  the  union  within  Vcr- 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  immediately  from  ™°'*^ 
such  admission,  all  claim  of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  should  cease.     The  commissioners 
also  declared  what  should  thenceforth  be  the  perpetual  boundary 
Kne  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  Vermont  5     ,  .^ 
and  declared  the  will  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  f^nds  upon* 
legislature  of  Vermont  should,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  conditions. 
January,  1792,  declare  that,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
1794,  the  state  of  Vermont  would  pay  to  the  state  of  New  York 
the  sum  of  30,000  dollars,  all  rights  and  titles  to  land  within  the 
state  of  Vermont,  under  grants  from  the  government  of  the  late 
<x)lony  of  New  York  or  from  the  state  of  New  York,  with  certain 
exceptions,  should  cease.     In  consideration  of  this  act  of  the  ActofYir- 
commissioners  of  New  York,  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  pni*  con- 
passed  an  act  on  the  23th  of  October,  directing  the  payment  of  """•^nr- 
30,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  declaring  that  the 
line,  described  in  that  of  tliose  commissioners,  shall  be  the  per-  Boundary 
petual  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Vermont  and  state  of  **"•  "©ttW- 
New  York  ;  and  declaring  certain  grants  therein  mentioned  null 
and  void.' 

1  Manhall,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  c.  4.    Journals  of  Congress. 

8  Vermont  State  Papers,  198, 194.  The  content  to  the  admission  of  Vermont 
was  expressed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  boundary  line 
was  settled  as  follows :  "  Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  thence  westward,  along  the  south  boundary  of  PownaH,  to  the 
southwest  comer  thereof,  thence  northerly,  along  the  westem  boundaries  of  the 
townships  of  Pownall,  Bennington,  Shaftsbuiy,  Arlington,  Sandgate,  Rupert, 
Pawlet,  Wells,  and  Poultney,  as  the  said  townships  are  now  held  or  possessed, 
to  die  riVer,  commonly  caDad  Poohney  river,  thence  down  the  stme>  throog^ 
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1790.        The  president  uniformly  and  earnestly  pursued  a  just  and 

v.^i^'^^  pacific  policy  towards  the  Indians.     His  endeavours  to  give  se- 

Septso.     curity  to  tlie  northwestern  frontiers,  by  pacific  arrangementSi , 

^^  edition   ^^^^"S  ^^^  Unavailing,  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  tribes 

a^insttbe  uorthwest  of  the  Ohio  was  planned  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 

i'^^^^*^      that  a  treaty  with  them  was  impracticable.    The  object  of  the 

expedition  was,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  engagement,  if  posaiUe; 

but,  in  any  event,  to  destroy  their  setdements  on  the  waters  of 

the  Scioto  and  Wabash.    On  the  30d)  of  September,  general 

Harmar,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  federal  troopii 

marched  from  Fort  Washington  with  320  regulars,  and  eflfected 

a  junction  with  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  win 

had  advanced  about  20  miles  in  fix>nt.    The  whole  army  amount 

ed  to  1453  men. 

On  tlie  approach  of  colonel  Harden,  who  commanded  the 

Kentucky  militia,  with  a  detachment  of  600  men  to  reconnoitre 

the  ground,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  tlie  enemy,  the 

Indiint       Indians  set  fire  to  their  principal  village,  and  fled  predptatefy 

^Minithdr    to  the  woods.    The  same  ofiicer,  again  detached  at  the  head  of 

^ge.       ^^^  ™^°9  ^  of  whom  were  regulars,  when  about  10  mifes  west 

of  Chilicothe,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  lay,  was  attacked 

den*8^en    ^Y  ^  ^^^^  P^^Y  ^^  Indians.    The  militia  fleeing  at  the  first 

attacked,     appearance  of  tlie  enemy,  the  handful  of  regulars,  commanded 

^JJ;       by  lieutenant  Armstrong,  made  a  brave   resistance.     Tweodr 

three  of  them  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  surviving  seven  escape^ 

bat  bum      &°d  rejoined  the  army.     The  remaining  towns  on  the  ScidD 

their  re-      were,  notwithstanding,  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  provisions,  laid 

towns!*      "P  before  the  winter,  were  entirely  destroyed.    After  this  s^vice, 

the  army  decamped,  to  return  to  Fort  Washington.     To  retrieve 

CoiHarden  the  disgrace  of  his  arms,  general  Harmar  halted  about  eight 

a^  de-     miles  from  Chilicothe,  and  late  in  the  night  detached  colonel 

Harden  again,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy  and  bring  oo  an 

engagement.     His  detachment,  consisting  of  360  men,  of  whom 

60  were  regulars  commanded  by  major  Wyllys,  early  the  next 

morning,  reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St 

Mary,  where  it  was  divided  into  three  columns.     The  left  d^ 

vision,  commanded  by  colonel  Harden,  crossed  the  St.  Joseph, 

and  proceeded  up  its  western  bank ;  the  centre,  consisting  of 

the  federal  troops,  was  led  by  major  Wyllys  up  the  eastern  side 

of  the  river ;  and  the  right,  undfer  major  IVrMillan,  marched 


the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel  thereof,  to  East  Bay,  thence  through  Ae 
middle  of  the  deepest  channel  of  East  Bay  and  the  waters  thereof,  to  wheie  te 
same  communicates  with  Lake  Champlain,  thence  through  the  middle  of  Urn 
deepest  channel  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands,  caOed  flit 
Four  Brothers,  and  the  westward  of  the  islands,  called  Uie  Long  Isle,  or  the 
Two  Heroes,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Ide  La  Motte,  to  the  wtitk  decrae  of 
norUi  latitude."  ^ 


.  xnnfBD  ST  atesl  $g$ 

abng  a  noi^  of  heights  which  commanded  the  right  flank  of    1790. 

the  centre  division.    The  columns  were  soon  met  by  a  consider-  \^»v^^^ 

able  body  of  Indians,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.    The 

militia  retrieved  their  reputation.     Several  of  the  bravest  officers 

feU ;  among  whom  was  major  Fontaine,  a  gallant  young  gentle-  Major  Foo- 

man,  who  acted  as  aid  to  the  general.    The  Indians,  after  giving  ^"^ 

a  semblance  of  fighting  with  the  regulars  in  front,  seized  the 

heights  of  the  right  of  die  centre  cdumn,  and  attacked  the  right 

flank  of  the  centre  with  great  fury.     Major  Wyllys  was  among  and  mtjor 

the  first  who  fell ;  but  the  batde  was  still  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  yfj^P 

with  considerable  execution  on  both  sides.    The  remnant  of  tUa 

little  band,  overpowered  at  length  by  numbers,  was  driven  oflT 

the  ground,  leaving  50  of  their  comrades,  beside  two  valuable  l>e£nt. 

officers,  ni^or  Wyllys  and  lieutenant  Frotblngham,  dead  upon 

the  field.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  militia  amounted  to  upwards 

of  100  men,  among  wliom  were  ten  officers.     After  this  engage- 

ment,  the  detachment  joined  the  main  army,  and  the  troops 

tum^  to  Fort  Washington.^ 

A  negotiatbn  ibr  peace,  hekl  at  the  Rock  Landing,  having  coL  woiec 
been  broken  off  by  tne  Creeks,  cokmel  Willet  was  sent  as  an  ^,^ 
agent  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Alexander  M^GilUvray,  who  to  m^S^^ 
was  at  the  head  of  that  nation,  making  suitable  representatkins,  traatj. 
and  earnestly  exhorting  him  to  repair  with  the  chiefs  to  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government,  in  order  to  eflfect  a  solid  and  satisfac- 
tory peace.     He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  agency,  that 
die  cniefs  of  the  nation,  with  M'Gallivray  at  their  head,  were 
mduced  to  repair  to  New  York,  where  negotiations  were  imme- 
diately opened,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.    Tlie 
treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  Henry  Treaty  with 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  and  sole  commisrioner  for  treating  witn  ***"^"®^ 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  in  behalf  of  the  United  ^tes; 
and  by  Alexander  M'Gillivray  and  23  Indian  chiefs,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  whole  Creek  nation  of  Indians.    In  this 
treaty,  an  extensive  territory,  claimed  by  Greorgia  under  treaties 
the  vaJidi^  of  which  was  contested  by  the  Creeks,  was  entirely, 
or  in  a  great  part,  relinquished.^ 

1  By  genenl  Hannar's  Return,  die  Iom  of  fiederal  troops  wai  76  kiOed,  and  of 
BiQitia  108.  **  Not  leia  than  100  oi  120  wariion  were  slain,  and  SOO  log  lioiisei 
and  wigwams  bumed." 

3  MvahaU,  v.  c.  4.  Ameiiean  Museum,  YiiL  Appendix,  wbere  the  tceaty  Is 
inserted  entire.  It  was  signed  hjr  chiefii  of  the  "  Cusetahs,  Little  TaDisee,  He 
Tallisee,  Tuckadatchy,  Natchez,  Chowetas,  of  the  Broken  Arrow,  Coosades,'^ 
an  "  Alabama  chief,'^  and  a  chief  of  "  Oaksoys."  The  first  signature,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  was  that  of  <*  Alex.  M*GUUvray."  This  famous  chief;  at 
the  age  of  10  yean,  was  sent  \y  his  fiitfaer  firom  the  Creek  nation  to  Chariea* 
town.  South  Cardina,  and  ^^f^w^^^^  to  die  care  of  Mr.  Fanphar  M*Gilllvii^» 
a  rdation  of  his  fiMher,  by  wlmn  ho  wae  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  tmlMBt 
Enc^  master.    He  was  alio  lui|^  the  Latin  kagaBgjb^  in  die  ficM  achool. 
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The  district  of  Kentucky,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Virginia,  had 
concurred  in  certain  propositions,  in  consequence  of  which,  with 
the  requisite  sanction  of  coDgress,  the  district  was  to  become  a 
distinct  member  of  the  Union.  The  president,  in  his  speech  to 
congress,  said,  that  since  die  last  session  he  bad  received  con^ 
municadons  by  which  this  appeared ;  and  that  applicadon  is  now 
made  for  the  sanction  of  congress.  "  The  liberality  and  har- 
mony," he  observed,  "  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  will  be 
found  to  do  great  honour  to  both  the  parties ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  warm  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  its  present  government, 
expressed  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  Kentucky,  cannot  fail  to  add 
an  affectionate  concern  for  their  particular  welfare,  to  the  great 
national  impressions  under  which  you  will  decide  on  the  case 
submitted  to  you." 

Adverting  to  the  Indians,  the  president  said,  it  had  been  here- 
tofore known  to  congress,  that  frequent  incursions  have  been 
made  on  our  frontier  setUern^^ts  by  certain  banditti  of  Indians, 
fix>m  the  Northwest  side  '^f  the  Ohio*  These,  he  observed, 
with  some  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  and  near  the  Wabash,  have 
of  late  been  particularly  active  in  their  depredations ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  importunity,  and  aided  by  such  parts  of  tl^ 
neighbouring  tribes  as  could  be  seduced  to  join  in  their  hostiHtieSy 
or  afford  them  a  retreat  for  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  they 
have,  instead  of  listening  to  the  humane  invitations  and  overtures, 
renewed  their  violences  with  fresh  alacrity  and  greater  efiect 
The  lives  of  a  number  of  valuable  citizens  have  thus  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  some  of  them  uader  circumstances  peculiar  shocking  } 
whilst  others  have  been  carried  into  a  deplorable  captivity. 
These  aggravated  provocations,  said  the  president,  render  it 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  western  setdements,  that  the  ag- 
gressors should  be  made  sensible  that  the  government  of  the 
Union  is  not  less  capable  of  punishing  their  crimes,  than  it  is 
disposed  to  respect  their  rights,  and  reward  their  attachments. 
As  this  object  could  not  be  e^cted  by  defensive  measures,  it 


At  the  age  of  17,  he  was  sent  to  Savannah,  and  placed  in  the  counting  house 
of  general  Elbert.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  devoted  much  more  of  his 
time  to  reading  history,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  knowledge.  On 
this  representation  bemg  made  to  his  father,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Creek  nation. 
The  Creeks  afterward  chose  him  their  king;  and,  it  was  said,  his  Catholie 
majesty  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general  in  his  service. — While 


father  of  M^Gillivray  was  a  Scotsman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian  woman.  Alex. 
M'Gillivray  married  a  Creek  woman,  and  they  had  several  children.  Their  father, 
(he  said),  desirous  that  they  should  learn  the  English  language,  always  talked 
with  them  in  English ;  but  their  mother,  jealous  for  her  native  tongue,  never 
would  talk  to  them  in  English^  but  always  in  Bidian. 
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became  necessaiyto  put  in  force  the  act,  which  audxmxes  the    179(X 
President  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  >^v<^ 
He  had  accordingly  authorized  an  expedition,  in  which  the  r^o- 
lar  troops  in  that  quarter  are  combined  with  such  draughts  of 
militia  as  were  deemed  sufficient.^ 

An  act  was  was  passed  by  congress  to  accept  the  cession  ot  Acts  of  con- 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  a  certain  district  ^^**' 
of  Western  territory ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  an  act  to  provide 
for  its  government,  under  the  tide  of  The  Territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  the  river  Ohio.  An  act  was  also  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  their  authors  and  proprietors. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  cedea  by  Virginia  and  Maiy-  Dittrictof 
land  to  the  United  States.  CoiombU. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island,  represented  in  a  convention  at  R.  Island. 
Newport,  adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

A  convention  of  South  Carolina  formed  a  constitution  for  the  S.  Caroiimi. 
state  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  United  States.     An  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  for  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  an  orphan  house  in  Charleston. 

Kentucky  was  detached  by  common  consent  from  Virginia,  Keotacky. 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  erected  into  an  independent 
state. 

Galliopolis,  on  Ohio  river,  was  setded  by  a  French  colony.  OtlUopoUt. 
The  earliest  setdement  in  the  territory  now  the  county  of  Mun- 
roe,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  made  this  year.     Geneseo,  Geneteo. 
in  the  same  state,  was  settled  by  William  and  James  Wadsworth 
firom  Connecticut,  who  were  the  principal  proprietors.' 

The  Connecticut  Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  Societies, 
formed  ;  and  the  Middlesex  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts. 

The  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Coonties  in 
Maine,  were  formed.     They  comprised  an  extent  of  more  than  *^*^"*- 
100  miles  square,  from  Penobscot  river  to  Passaraaquoddy,  and 
contained  21  incorporated  towns,  and  8  handsome  plantations. 
In  all  these  towns  and  plantations  there  were  but  three  ordained 
ministers. 

The  Universal  churches  in  the  United  States  agreed  on  their 
articles  of  faith  at  Philadelphia. 

By  the  census  taken  this  year,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  CeMo«< 
United  States  was  3,929,326 ;  of  which  number  696,656  were 
slaves. 

1  American  State  Papers,  i.  16. 

3  The  inhabitants  of  Geoeteo  are  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  statea.    In 
1810,  the  household  manu&otures  produced  11,273  yards  of  cloth.    SpafiM. 
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Benjaroin  Franklin  died,  aged  85  years ;  V^lliam  LivingstOD, 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  aged  64 ;  James  Bowdoin,  late  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  aged  64 ;  Israel  Putnam,  major  general 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  72 ;  and  Thomas  Bradbuty 
Chandler,  minister  in  the  episcopal  church  at  Elizabetteown, 
aged  65  years.^ 

1791. 

The  controversy  between  Vermont  and  New  York  having 
been  amicably  settled,  the  assembly  of  Vermont  proceeded  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  people  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  joining  the  federal  union.  The  convention  met 
at  Bennington  on  the  6th  of  January.  After  a  debate  of  three 
days,  the  question  was  carried  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  general  assembly,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
made  choice  of  Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Moriis  as 
their  commissioners  to  attend  congress,  and  negotiate  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  into  the  union  of  the  confederated  states.  The 
commissioners  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid  tlie  acts  of  the 
convention  and  legislature  of  Vermont  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  Vermont  was 
admitted  by  an  act  of  congress  into  the  Union,  oy  tliis  act  the 
federal  union  was  completed  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.^ 

An  act,  passed  by  congress  at  the  last  session  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  in  addition  to  its  other  provisions,  gave  the  presi- 
dent an  unlimited  power  to  call  mpunted  militia  into  the  field. 
Under  this  authority,  two  expeditions  had  been  qonducted  against 
the  villages  on  the  Wabash,  in  w^hich  a  few  Indian  warriors  were 
killed,  some  of  their  old  men,  women,  and  children  made  prison- 
ers, and  several  of  their  towns,  with  extensive  corn  fields,  de- 
stroyed. The  first  expedition  was  led  by  general  Scott,  m  May ; 
the  second,  by  general  Wilkinson,  in  September ;  but  these 
desultory  incursions  had  not  much  influence  on  the  war.  At  the 
close  of  them,  the  generals  left  a  talk  for  the  head  men  of  the 
nation,  in  which  pacific  overtures  were  repeated,  but  without 
effect. 

Congress  having  put  more  ample  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  the  attention  of  the  presi- 

1  For  their  characters,  see  Memoirs  of  the  IJfe  and  Writings  of  Benjamin 
FranUin,  ll.d.  f.  r.  s.  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  jfr^William  Living- 
ston, L.L.D.  Lowell's  Eulogy  on  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.  l.l,.d.  late 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  vol.  2.  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy ;  Humphreys'  Essay  on  the  Life  of  General  Putnam ; 
and  Allen,  Art.  Chandler,  Miller,  ii.  356. — ^A  handsome  obelisk,  in  memojy  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  was  erected  in  the  grave  yard  near  Park  street  church  in  Bo8tOD» 
in  1827,  near  the  tomb  of  his  father,  wno  died  in  1744. 

2  Williams,  Vermont,  ii.  c.  6. 
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dent  was  immediately  directed  to  this  object.    On  his  nominatioo,     1 79 1 . 
major  general  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  territory  northwest  s^^^^^^/ 
of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  to  in  chief  of 
be  employed  in  a  meditated  expedition ;  the  immediate  objects  of  S^^  ^[^init 
which  were,  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miamis,  to  theMun^ 
expel  the  savages  from  that  country,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
Ohio  by  a  chain  of  posts,  which  would  prevent  their  return 
during  the  war. 

The  troops  could  not  be  raised  and  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Washington  until  the  month  of  September. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  regulars,  marching  thence  directly  ivoom 
north  towards  the  object  of  their  destination,  established  two  iin» 
intermediate  posts,  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  about  40  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  as  places  of  deposit  and  security.  After 
garrisons  had  been  placed  m  these  forts,  the  effective  number  of 
the  army,  including  militia,  amounted  to  nearly  2000  men.  With 
this  force  the  general  continued  his  march,  which  was  necessarily 
slow  and  laborious.  After  some  unimportant  skirmishes,  as  the 
army  approached  the  country  in  which  they  misht  expect  to 
meet  an  enemy,  about  60  of  the  militia  deserted  m  a  body ;  in 
pursuit  of  whom  the  general  detached  major  Hamtranck  with  the 
first  regiment.  The  army,  consisting  oi  about  1400  effective 
rank  and  file,  continued  its  march,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
encamped  on  a  commanding  ground,  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
Miami  villages.  The  militia,  crossing  a  creek,  and  advancing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  encamped  in  two  lines ;  and 
on  their  approach,  a  few  Indians,  who  had  showed  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  fled  with  precipitation.  It 
was  the  general's  determination  to  throw  up  a  slight  work  at  this 

Elace,  for  the  security  of  the  baggage  ;  and,  after  being  rejoined 
y  major  Hamtranck,  to  march  unincumbered,  and  expeditiously, 
to  the  Indian  villages.  In  both  these  designs,  however,  he  was 
frustrated. 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  an  un-  Not.  4 
expected  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia,  who  fled  in  the  5?*S^«??^ 
utmost  confusion,  and  rushing  into  the  camp  through  the  first  line 
of  continental  troops,  threw  them  into  disorder.  The  exertions 
of  the  officers  to  restore  order  were  not  entirely  successfuL 
The  Indians  pressed  closely  upon  the  fljnng  militia,  and  intrepid- 
ly engaged  general  Butler.  The  action  instantlv  became  severe. 
The  fire  of  the  assailants,  passing  round  both  flanks  of  the  first 
line,  was  in  a  few  minutes  poured  furiously  on  the  rear  division 
of  the  American  army.  Directed  most  intensely  against  the 
centre  of  each  wing,  where  the  artillery  was  posted,  it  made 
great  destruction  among  the  artillerists.  The  Indians,  firing  from 
the  ground,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  were  scarce- 
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1791.    I7  Been,  but  ^en  springing  from  one  cover  to  another.     Tbm 
s^v**^/  advancing  close  up  to  the  American  lines,  and  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  field  pieces,  they  fought  with  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
bravery. 

The  unequal  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  as  is  usual  on  such  00- 
casions,  imminently  exposed  the  officers,  who,  in  their  fearksa 
eflbrts,  fell  in  great  numbers.  Their  only  hope  of  victory  w«8 
now  in  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  with  the  second 
regiment  forming  the  left  of  the  wing,  made  an  impetuous  charge 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  them,  with  some  loss,  about  400 
jrards ;  but,  though  followed  by  that  whole  wing,  he  was  unaUe, 
lor  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  press  this  advan- 
tage, and  when  he  stayed  the  pursuit,  the  enemy  renewed  the 
Gen.  BuUer  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  general  Butler  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
mortidiy  |he  left  of  the  right  wing  was  broken ;  the  artillerists,  almost  to  1 
^^^^  man,  were  killed ;  the  guns  seized ;  and  the  camp  penetrated 
by  the  enemy.  Darke,  with  his  own  regiment,  and  with  the 
battalions  commanded  by  majors  Butler  and  Clarke,  chargiDg 
again  with  the  bayonet,  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  camp,  and 
recovered  the  artillery.  But  while  pressed  in  one  point,  tbef 
kept  up  a  fatal  fire  from  every  other.  Though  successfully 
charged  in  several  instances  by  particular  corps,  they  could  ooC 
be  fought  by  the  whole  combined  forces  ;  and  in  every  charge, 
a  great  loss  of  officers  was  sustained.  The  soldiers,  breaking 
their  ranks,  flocked  together  in  crowds,  and  were  shot  down 
without  resistance.  To  save  the  remnant  of  his  army,  general 
St.  Clair,  in  the  morning,  ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  with 
the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of  Indians  who  had  inter- 
cepted their  retreat,  and  to  gain  the  road ;  and  major  Clarke, 
with  his  battalion,  to  cover  the  rear.  A  most  disorderly  flight 
now  commenced.  After  a  pursuit  of  about  four  miles,  the  In- 
dians turned  back  to  the  camp  for  plunder,  and  the  troops  con- 
tinued tlieir  flight  about  30  miles,  to  Fort  Jeflferson.  Here 
they  met  major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regiment ;  and,  calling 
Council  of  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  not  to  attenript  to  retrieve 
^^'*  their  misfortune ;  and,  leaving  the  wounded  at  Fort  Jefllerson, 

Retreat  to  the  (roops  continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  Washington.  In  this 
klgton!!^"**'  disastrous  batde,  38  commissioned  officers  were  killed  upon  the 
field,  and  593  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
l^Minthe  gjajn  and  missing;  21  commissioned  officers,  several  of  whom 
died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  and  242  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  General  Butler  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  who  had  served  with  distinction  through  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  was  observed  by  general  St.  Clair,  in  bis  oflicial 
letter:  ''The  loss  the  public  has  sustained  by  the  bss  of  so 
many  officers,  particularly  of  general  Butler  and  major  Ferguson, 
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cannot  be  too  much  regretted.'*    The  Indian  force,  in  this  actkxii     1791. 
was  estimated  from  1000  to  1500  warriors;  but  no  estimate  s^-v<^/ 
could  be  made  of  their  loss.^ 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  took  notice  of  the  Oct  ts. 
progress  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Ij^S^* 
In  tracing  the  causes,  he  observes,  you  will  have  remarked,  with 
particular  pleasure,  the  happy  efiects  of  that  revival  of  confidence, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which  ihe  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  so  eminently  contributed. — ^The  rapd 
subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  completed 
the  sum  allowed  to  be  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the 
striking  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  themselves  not 
only  of  confidence  in  the  government,  but  of  resource  in  the 
community. — Some  of  the  offensive  operations  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians  had  been  successful ;  others  were  not  yet  completed. 
Overtures  of  peace  are  still  continued  to  the  deluded  tribes,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  them  have 
lately  renounced  all  further  opposition,  removed  from  their  former 
situations,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired,  said  the 
president,  that  all  need  of  coercion,  in  future,  may  cease,  and 
that  an  intimate  intercourse  may  succeed,  calculated  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  to  attach  them  firmly  to  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  this,  he  subjoined,  it  seems  necessary 
that  they  should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  impartial  dispen- 
sation of  justice :  That  the  mode  of  alienating  their  lands,  the 
main  source  of  discontent  and  war,  should  be  so  defined  and 
r^ulated,  as  to  obviate  imposition,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, controversy  concerning  the  reality  and  extent  ot  the 
alienations  which  are  made  :  That  commerce  with  them  should 
be  promoted  under  regulations  tending  to  secure  an  equitable 
deportment  towards  them,  and  that  such  rational  experiments 
should  be  made,  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  may,  from  time  to  time,  suit  their  condition :  That  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  means  to  which  the  Indians  have  been  long  accustomed  for 
uniting  their  immediate  interests  with  die  preservation  of  peace  : 
And,  that  efficacious  provision  should  be  made  for  inflictu:^  ade- 
quate penalties  upon  all  those,  who,  by  violating  their  rights, 
shall  infringe  the  treaties,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
— A  system  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion 
and  philanthropy  towards  an  enlightened  race  of  men,  whose 
happiness  materially  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  as  honourable  to  the  national  character,  as  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.   The  president  informed  congress : 

1  Manhtn,  Life  of  WaafaiDgtoD,  ▼.  c  5. 
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1791.    Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several  acts  on  the 
\^-v^w/  subject  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  a  district  of  ten  miles 
square  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  fixed,  and  announced  by  proclamation ;  which 
district  will  comprehend  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po- 
towmac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown.     A  city 
has  also  been  laid  out  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  will  be  placed 
before  Congress ;  and  as  there  is  a  prospect  favoured  by  the  rate 
of  sales  which  have  ahready  taken  place,  of  ample  funds  for 
carrpng  on  the  necessary  public  buildings,  there  is  every  expec- 
tation of  their  due  progress. 
N.  Carolina      The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  fix- 
SSSe  »Mt  '"S  ^®  seat  of  its  government,  and  appropriated  £10,000  towards 
ofgovem-    the  erection  of  public  buildings.     A  town  was  accordingly  laid  out 
"^^^         soon  after,  and,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  English  statesman 
under  whose  direction  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  that  coast, 
*  •      ^as  named  Raleigh. 
Bank  of  the      The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  doi- 
u.  State*,     jjypg^  ^gg  cstablishcd  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  "Tlie 
President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Reveooe.     States."    The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  $4,771,300; 

and  the  expenditure  $3,797,436. 
Treaty.  \  treaty  was  naade  in  July  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  at  Holston. 

Moultrie-  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  resolution,  per* 
J>*}«  on  ^  mitting  persons  to  build  on  Sullivan's  Island  on  half  acre  K>ts, 
isia^°  subject  to  the  condition  of  being  removed  whenever  demanded 
by  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief.  A  setdement  was  begun 
on  the  island,  as  a  place  of  health,  and  was  named  Moultrieville.^ 
Colleges.  A  college  was  founded  at  Burlington,  in  Vermont.     The  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania  was  established  by  the  union  of  the  col- 
lege and  academy  of  Philadelphia. 
N.York.         The   Society  for  the   promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Manufactures,  was  established  at  New  York.     The  exports  firom 
New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted  to  $2,505,465. 
N.  Hamp.        fhe  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  was  incorporated. 
S.  Carolina.      The  militia  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to  24,435. 
Providence.      The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129  ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 
The  first  parcel  of  cotton,  of  American  growth,  was  exported 
{jrom  the  United  States.^ 


Cotton. 


1  In  1700,  an  act  of  assembly  directed  the  woods  in  this  island  to  be  cleared. 

9  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  54  sail  of  vessels,  containiog 
4320  tons. 

3  Until  this  time,  rice  and  indigo  were  the  only  staples  in  the  low  countiy  of 
the  Southern  States.  In  1789  or  1790,  a  respectable  rice  planter  at  Midway  in 
Georgia,  told  me  that  Mi.  Gignilliat,  a  planter  not  far  distant  at  the  soudi  of 
Liberty  county,  had  that  year  raised  a  crop  of  cotton,  which  wis  the  fint  and 
only  instance  he  had  then  known  in  the  low  countiy. 
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A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  wasput  in  success-     1791  • 
iul  operation  by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island.^  v^-v^^/ 

Tne  first  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  United  States,  was  Bible  print- 
|)rbted  this  year  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester ;  an  edition,  in  ^ 
royal  quarto,  with  a  Concordance,  was  also  now  printed  at  hb 
[Nness.     A  quarto  edition  of  the  English  version  was  printed  the 
»me  year  by  Isaac  Collins,  at  Trenton.^ 

Ingraham  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  were  discovered  iDgrebai» 
>y  Joseph  Ingraham  of  Boston,  commander  of  the  brigantine  i»i*nd«. 
Hope  from  that  port,  bound  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  Quebec 
oto  two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called  The  Provinces  of  Upper 
ind  Lower  Caqada. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
br  Pennsylvania,  died,  m  the  53d  year  of  his  age  ;*  Peter  Oliver, 
formerly  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  at  Birmingham  in  Eng- 
land, aged  79  {^  James  Manning,  first  president  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  in  his  53d  year ;  ^  and  John  Jones,  an  eminent  phy- 
neian  and  surgeon,  at  Philadelphia.^ 

I  After  some  attempts  by  Daniel  Anthony  to  establish  a  factory  for  spinning 
cotton  by  water  power,  in  which  he  only  partially  succeeded,  Moses  Brown 
md  oUiers  advertised  for  an  English  mechanist  to  make  improvements.  Bilr. 
Skter,  then  a  young  man,  came  from  England  in  1790.  The  machinery  which 
tie  introduced  mto  the  establishment  at  Pawtucket,  is  in  successful  operation  to 
Slit  day,  and,  with  some  modifications,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  immense 
norober  of  fiictories  in  Rhode  Island  and  its  vicinity,  if  not  throughout  the 
United  States.    Letter  from  an  hitelligent  correspondent  at  Providence,  1828. 

a  In  1776,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  in  quarto,  was  printed 
by  Christopher  Lower  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  this  was  the  first 
loarto  Bible  that  issued  from  an  American  press. 

3  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  19th  of  AprU,  a  day  remarkable  in  the 
umals  of  America  for  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
discoveries  made  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  marked  its  16th  anniver- 
lary.  *'  Account  of  a  recent  discovery  of  seven  Islands  "  &c.  copied  from 
captain  Ingraham's  Journal,  and  printed  in  1792,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
i.  20 — 24.  This  account  was  extracted  from  his  Journal  by  Dr.  Belknap,  who 
expected  '*  the  public  voice  will,  in  justice  to  him,  in  future  give  them  the  de- 
nomination of  Iif GRAHAM  blands. 

4  He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  the  college  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  resided  in  New  Jersey,  of  which 
state  he  was  a  delegate  in  congress  id  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity  and  wit ;  and,  during  the 
revolution,  published  several  poetical  pieces  which  were  highly  popular.  His 
writing  were  published  in  1792,  in  3  volumes.  His  "  Life  '^  is  fai  Delaplaine'a 
Repository  of  Uie  Lives  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Americans. 

5  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

6  Miller's  Retrospect,  li.  375.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
and  educated  at  Nassau- Hall.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Warren  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  there  took  charge  of  the  College  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  President. 
In  1770  he  removed,  with  that  Institution,  to  Providence,  and  continued  in  the 
presidency  of  it  till  his  death.     See  1769. 

7  In  1767  Dr.  Jones  was  chosen  first  professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College, 
New  York.  After  his  death,  his  pupil.  Dr.  James  Mease,  published  nis  surgical 
worlcs,  with  an  acoount  of  lib  life. 
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Excise  law 
opposed  in 
Pennsylva- 


ProcUma- 
tion* 


Mint 

Kentucky. 

Tale  Col- 
lege. 


Grant  of 
Connecti- 
cut to  the 
sufferers  by 
the  war. 

Ecclesiasti- 
cal anions 


Societies! 
Banks. 


Charleston. 

Ordination 
ol  a  bishop. 


1792. 

The  excise  law  met  with  opposition.  It  was  so  much  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation,  exbcvt- 
ing  and  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist  from  any  corabinatioos 
or  proceedings  tending  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
requiring  the  interference  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  prosecu- 
tions were  directed  to  be  instituted  against  the  o^nders. 

Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and  regidatnog 
the  corns  of  die  United  States. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  1st  of  June. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for  enlarging  the 
powers  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  Colieee.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  the  college  was  previously  composed  of  clergymen  only; 
but  by  tliis  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six  senior 
assistants  in  the  council  of  the  state,  were  ever  afterward,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  Trustees  or  FeUows  of  the  cdl^e, 
together  with  the  existing  President  and  Fellows  and  their  suc- 
cessors, who  were  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  their  number 
by  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  act  had  not 
passed.^ 

In  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  who  seu9- 
tained  losses  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  legislature  of  that  state 
granted  them  half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  west  part  of  the  re- 
served lands  of  Connecticut,  which  lie  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  plan  of  union  between  the  general  assembly  of  the  fresbj- 
terian  churches  in  the  United  States  and  the  general  associatkxi 
of  congregational  churches  in  Connecticut  was  adopted. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated. 
The  Northern  Inland  Navigation  Company  of  New  York  was 
incorporated.  The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Bank  of  New  Hampshire  were  established.  TTie 
Union  Bank  in  Boston  was  incorporated. 

The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year,  were 
estimated  at  $2,917,979.^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Claggett  was  consecrated,  at  New  York,  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Maryland,  by  bishops  Provost, 
Seabury,  White,  and  Madison,  the  only  bishops  accordmg  to  the 


1  American  State  Papers,  i.  29.    Marehall,  v.  c.  6. 

9  The  Act  was  unanimouly  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  eflects  hare 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  college.  By  means  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
funds,  a  college  edifice  was  built  in  1793,  and  other  buildings  have  been  since 
erected.    The  libraiy  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  professorships  are  extended. 

3  The  exports  were  106,419  barrels  of  rice ;  889,666  pounds  of  indigo  ;  6290 
hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and  68,620  poimds  of  cotton. 
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Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Englaud  in  the  United  States.    This     1792. 
was  the  first  episcopal  church  of  England  ordination  in  this   s^^^^^^/ 
country. 

The  system  of  Chemistry,  digested  and  published  by  Lavoi-  ProgreM  of 
sier  and  his  associates,  was  now  first  publicly  taught  in  an  Ameri-  ^^o^*^- 
can  seminary,  in  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Columbia 
College  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  professor  in  that  institu- 
tion.^ 

The  rearing  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and  the  culture  Culture  of 
of  silk,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  ^^ 
Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  for  him  this  jear,  at  his  own 
home.   This  was  the  first  clergyman's  gown  fabricated  throughout 
in  America.^ 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  3,700,000  Revenoet 
dollars.    The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  ^^u.  State*, 
the  United  States,  between  the  1st  of  October  1791  and  30th  of 
September  1792,  including  the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was 
upwards  of  800,000  tons.^ 

Henry  Laurens  died  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  close  of  his  Deathi. 
69th  year;^   Arthur  Lee,  in  Virginia;*  John  Burgpyne,  in 
England  ;^  and  John  Paul  Jones,  in  Paris.^ 


1  Miller,  Retrospect,  U.  890.    See  1709  and  1782. 

9  Stiles,  Lit  Diary.  The  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  mimster  of  Branford,  showed 
the  gown  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  writes :  **  He  raised  and  manufactured  Uie  silk  from 
his  own  trees  and  worms."  On  the  20th  of  January,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  **  saw  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich  in  a  loom  made  there— weighed  4 
ounces — white.  Also  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northford,  2i|  ounces ;  bom  made 
ot  silk  raised  hi  New  Haven  and  Northford.'*    See  1784. 

3  See  Tables. 

4  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  481—494.  The  ancestor  of  Mr,  Laurens  wer0 
French  Protestant  refugees,  who  first  setUed  at  New  York,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  Charlestown,  South  Carolina.  His  own  elevated  patriotism,  his 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eminent  services  as  president  of  con- 

Sress,  and  a  foreign  ambassador,  appear  in  his  public  and  recorded  acts, 
iographical  sketches  of  him  and  of  his  son  colonel  John  Laurens  are  given  in 
the  above  cited  History  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Laurens,  published  also  her  biography,  entitled,  *'  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay ; "  a  work  which  presents  a  bright  example  of 
intellectual  improvement,  of  polite  accomplishments,  and  of  Christian  virtues. 

5  Arthur  Lee,  ll.d.  was  an  agent  in  London,  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Revolution.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  American  commissioners 
at  the  court  of  France ;  he  was  also  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain  and  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  board 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  member  of  congress,  for  several  years,  from  Virginia.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  an  able  and  distinguished 
diplomatist.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  56.  In  this  valuable 
work  are  several  letters  of  Arthur  Lee,  the  brother  of  R.  H.  Lee,  illustrative  of 
the  characters  of  both,  and  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

6  Major  general  Burgoyne  was  the  British  lieutenant  genend  in  the  American 
war,  who  lost  his  laurels  at  Saratoga.  His  history  is  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  war ;  and  a  sketch  of  it  given  in  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist.  Dictionary, 
and  in  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biography. 

7  Captain  Jones  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  1747.  He  was  greatly  distln' 
guished  as  a  captain  in  the  American  navy  in  the  revolutionary  war.    After  tlie 
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President         George  WASHINGTON  was  re-elected  president,  and  John 
and  Vice     Adams  vice  president,  of  the  United  States.     The  president,  in 
le^hosen.    his  speech  to  congress,  expressed  a  deep  and  respectful  sense  of 
this  renewed  testimony  of  public  approbation.     While,  on  the 
President's  one  hand,  it  awakened  his  gratitude  for  all  those  instances  of 
Speech.       affectionate  partiality,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  his 
country ;  on  the  other,  it  could  not  prevent  an  earnest  wi^  for 
that  retirement,  from  which  no  private  consideration  should  ever 
have  torn  him.    "  But,"  continued  he,  "  influenced  by  the  befief, 
that  ray  conduct  would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  the  people,  and  the  authorities  derived  from  tbem, 
would  support  exertions,  having  nothing  personal  for  their  object, 
I  have  obeyed  the  suffrage,  which  commanded  me  to  resume 
the  executive  power;   and  I  humbly  implore  that  Being,  on 
whose  will  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  to  crown  with  success  our 
mutual  endeavours  for  the  general  happiness." 
Prociama-        The  War  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  wfaom 
Uonof  ncu-  ^^  United  States  have  the  most  extensive  relations.     The  prea- 
dent,  having  reason  to  apprehend  ''  that  our  intercourse  vnA 
them  might  be  interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn 
bto  question  by  the  suspicions,  too  often  entertained  by  bellige- 
rent nations,"  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.     In  a  message 
to  congress  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  president  said,  it  was 
with  extreme  concern,  he  had  to  inform  them,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  person,  whom  the  National  Assembly  of  France  had 
appointed  plenipotentiary  here,  "  have  breathed  nothing  of  the 
friendly  spirit  of  the  nation  which  sent  him  ;  tlieir  tendency,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  to  involve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  discord 
and  anarchy  at  home."^ 
Offensive         M.  Genet,  minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  arrived 
M?Genet    ^^  April  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     During  a  short  continu- 
ance here,  before  he  had  been  to  the  seat  of  government,  he 
undertook  to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that 

Eort,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruize  and  commit 
ostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace; 


war  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empress  of  Russia, 
who  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  capturing  the  Turkish  fleet.  He  at  length  returned  to  France,  wheie 
he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  honourably  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Convention. 

1  American  State  Papers,  i.  40.  The  minister  was  M.  Genet  Documents 
on  the  French  debt  and  complaints,  and  Papers  accompanying  the  president"! 
message,  relative  to  British  depredations  and  violations  of  the  treaty  of  petce. 
are  preserved  in  the  1st  volume  of  American  State  Papers. 
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captured  vessels  were  brought  into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France     1 793. 
assumed,  under  the  authority  of  M.  Genet,  to  hold  courts  of  \^^>^«^^ 
admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale. 
The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  reached  the  United  States  early  in  the  same  month. 
The  president,  regarding  the  situation  of  these  States,  issued  his 
proclamation  of  neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.     In  July,  he  re-  ^^^^^  .^ 
quested  the  recall  of  M.  Genet ;  who  was  soon  afterward  re-  ncaUed. 
called,  and  succeeded  by  M.  Faucbet.^ 

Williamstown  College,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated,  and  Wiiiamf- 
named  in  honour  of  colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who,  by  a  liberal  {^  ^^^ 
donation,  laid  the  foundation  of  Its  funds.^ 

The  Marine  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  established.     The  Societies. 
Humane  Society  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  in  1780,  was  incor- 
porated.    The  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York  was  incorpo- 
rated.    The  Proprietors  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  Massachusetts,  Caoai. 
were  incorporated. 

There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vessels  from  foreign  N.  York, 
ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

The   taxable   inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  upward  of  Peniuyl?a-' 
90,000.     The  taxable  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  were  7088.  ^^ 
The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia ;  of  which  disease 
3645  died. 

The  Wesleian  Methodists  in  the  United  States  were  more  Methodists, 
than  60,000;  about   16,000  of  whom  were  people  of  colour.  .,    . 
The  Baptists  were  73,47 1 .  ^P"*^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Albany  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  con-  Fire, 
sumed  26  dvvelling  houses,  several  stores,  and  printing  presses. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee. 

West  Boston  bridge  was  built  across  Charles  river  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Boston. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  Exports. 
26  millions  of  dollars. 

John  Hancock  died  in  Boston,  aged  55  years  ;^  Roger  Sher-  l>e*th«. 

1  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  c.  6. 

3  It  was  opened  at  first,  in  1791,  as  a  Free  School,  the  preceptor  of  which 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenczer  Fitch,  afterward  the  first  president  of  the  coDege. 
The  first  commencement  was  held  in  1796. 

3  Governor  Hancock  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Braintree. 
Losing  his  father  when  he  was  young,  his  uncle  Thomas  Hancock  took  the 
care  of  his  cducaton.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  received  a  very  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  became 
an  eminent  merchant.  [See  1764.]  The  seizure  of  his  sloop  in  176S  made  a 
otrong  impression  on  his  fellow  citizens  of  Boston  ;  and  when  tlie  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  assumed  a  more  serious  shape,  and  affairs  were  hastening  to 
a  crisis,  he  evinced  the  most  fervent  and  decided  attaclunent  to  the  rights  of  his 
country.  He  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1774 ;  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  continental  congreiM.    In  1780  he  was  elected  the  first  go?er- 
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man,  at  New  Haven,  aged  72 ;  *  Edward  Trowbridge,  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  84th  year  ;^  and  John  Manly,  commander  of  the 
continental  frigate  Hancock  in  the  revolutionary  war. 


Insurreo 

tioain 

Peonsyl- 


1794. 

This  year  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1791,  congress  had  enacted  laws,  laying  duties  upon  spirits 
distilled  within  the  United  States,  and  upon  stills.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  combinations 
were  formed  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to 
defeat  them;  and  violences  were  repeatedly  committed.  In 
July  of  the  present  year,  about  100  persons,  armed  with  guns 
and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  house  of  an  inspector  ot  the 
revenue,  and  wounded  some  persons  within  it.  They  seized  the 
marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  previously 
fired  on  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  seat  of 
government.     These  and  many  other  outrages  induced  president 


nor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  constitution,  and  was  in  that  office  at  tibe 
time  of  his  death.  His  name  appears  as  president  of  the  congress  which  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1  Mr.  Sherman  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1721.  In  1743  he 
removed  to  Miltord  in  Connecticut ;  applied  himself  afterward  to  the  study  of 
the  law ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New 
Haven.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  congress,  and  coO' 
tinned  to  be  a  member,  except  when  excluded  by  the  law  of  rotation.  He  was 
pne  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  penned 
by  Mr.  Jefiferson.  After  the  peace,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
M  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sherman  possessed  a  vigorous  mind  ;  and,  though 
not  favoured  with  a  systematic  education,  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  application,  he  was  enabled  to  make  great  acquisitions 
of  knowledge.  He  was  an  upright  statesman  and  on  exemplary  Christian. 
See  Wain's  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  Independence. 

S  Judge  Trowbridge  was  bom  at  Newton  near  Cambridge  in  1709,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers in  Massachusetts,  and  was  first  appointed  attorney  general  by  governor 
Shirley,  in  1749,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  till  1767,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  the  principal  judge  in  the 
memorable  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  for  firing  upon  the  people  in 
Boston  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  profound; 
and  governor  Hutchinson,  while  on  the  bench,  often  availed  himself  of  it.  He 
urged  judge  Trowbridge  to  continue  on  the  bench  at  a  lime  when  the  tenure  of 
the  office,  from  ministerial  innovations  on  the  charter,  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  disapproved  of  by  judge  Trowbridge  himself;  who  refused  to  accept  the 
appointment  against  his  principles.  He  leaned  in  his  politics  to  the  government 
side,  without  becoming  obnoxious  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  respected  liim  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  161.  Though  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  retireme9t  |rom  public  life,  great  respect  was  ^owa  to  his 
wemory. 
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Washington,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  com-    1794. 
manding  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning  all  persons  v^-v^^/ 
against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comiorting  the  perpetrators  of  these  Prodama- 
treasonable  acts,  and  requiring  all  officers,  and  other  citizens,  ^°°' 
according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  and  suppress  such 
dangerous  proceedings. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  president  issued  a  second  Another 
proclamation,  admonishing  the  insurgents ;  forcibly  describing  ^JJ^*'""*" 
the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit  with  which  the  lenient  proposi- 
tions of  the  government  had  been  received ;  and  declaring  his 
fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
the  constitution,  ''  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted," to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience.^ 

It  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  president  to  maintain  the  Treaty  b«- 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  until  it  should  be  incompatible  J^^stateT 
with  their  honour  and  interest.     Believing,  from  the  last  advices  and  Great 
from  England,  that  the  differences  between  the  two  nations  had  ^"^»"* 
not  yet  reached  that  point,  he  on  the  16th  of  April  nominated 
Mr.  John  Jay  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  November,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  between  die  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was  signed  by  that  minister  and  the  earl  of  Grenville  at  Liondon. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  ^^  ®^ 
suggested  the  measures  adopted  by  congress  in  the  system  of  tary  of  the 
internal  taxation ;  nor  could  any  thing  deter  him  from  continuing  treasitry. 
to  recommend  what  he  considered  as  essential  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances.     Believing  that  the  establishment  of  public 
credit  on  a  sound  basis  was  essential  to  the  character  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  to  effect  this  was  his  great  object. 
VVhile  the  legislature  was  discussing  the  subject  of  making  farther 
provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  secretary 
adressed  a  letter  to  the  house  of  representatives,  through  their 
speaker,  informing  them  that  he  had  digested  and  prepared  a  plan 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  for  the  farther  support  of 
public  credit,  which  he  was  ready  to  communicate.     This  very 
important  Report  was  communicated  to  congress  and  it  was  the 
last  official  act  of  colonel  Hamilton  in  the  treasury  department.^ 

The  insurgents  proceeded  to  outrages.  In  July,  they  robbed 
the  western  mail.  On  the  1st  of  August,  several  thousand  ren- 
dezvoused at  Brad  dock's  Field,  on  the  Monongahela ;  and  on 
the  14th,  about  200  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  including  three  from  Ohio  county  in  Virginia,  and 

1  Marshall,  v.  588.    American  State  Papers,  i.  467 — 171. 
S  MarBhall,  Life  of  Waahington,  ▼.  c.  8. 
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1794.  two  from  Bedford  county  in  Pennsylvania,  met  at  ParldnaQD^ 
Ferry  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  western  country. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  a  conference 
at  Brownsville  (Redstone  Old  Fort)  between  commissioners  from 
the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conferees, 
appointed  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  Insurgents.  On  the 
1  Lth  of  September,  560  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fayette  coun^  de- 
clared their  determination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  intelligence  was  given  to  government  of  a  prevalent 
disposition  in  that  county  to  behave  peaceably,  and  with  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  laws.  The  president,  having  ordered  out  a  suitable 
number  of  die  militia,  proceeded  in  October  to  Bedford,  whence 
he  gave  out  instrucdons  to  governor  Lee,  of  Maryland,  whom  he 
appointed  to  conduct  the  militia  army  for  the  suppression  of 
the  insurgents.  Governor  Lee  marched  his  troops,  amounting 
to  15,000  men,. into  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania;  an(^ 
on  the  approach  of  this  respectable  force,  tlie  insurgents  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  solicited  the  clemency  of  government. 
The  same  delegates,  who  met  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  14th 
of  August,  met  there  again  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  gave 
to  the  government  assurances  of  submission.  Their  last  meedng 
was  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  they  gave  renewed  assurances 
of  submission ;  and  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  an  armed  force 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  support  the  civil  authority.  Eighteen 
of  the  insurgents  were  tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted. 
During  the  scene  of  insurgency,  no  person  was  killed,  excepting 
major  M'Farlane,  who  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  tlie  inspector's 
house  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  and  two  men 
who  were  killed  by  some  of  the  army  on  their  march.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  in  March  for  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  principal  ports  in  the  United  States.  An  act  was  also  passea 
to  provide  a  naval  armament.  By  this  act,  the  president  was 
authorized  to  provide,  equip,  and  employ  four  ships  to  carry  44 
naval  arma-  gy^g  gach ;  and  two  ships  to  carry  3G  guns  each.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  act  was,  on  account  of  depredations  committed 
by  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Acts  for 

fortifying 

ports; 

and  for  a 


1  Proceedings  ot  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the  Insin- 
gents,  1794.  Findlay's  History  of  the  Insurrection.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
malcontents  was  at  a  place  called  Redstone  Old  Fort  on  the  27th  of  July,  1791 ; 
the  second,  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  Pittsburgh.  Another  meeting  was 
holden  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  21st  of  August,  1792.  In  June,  1793,  the  inspector 
of  tlie  revenue  was  burnt  in  etiigy  in  Alleghany  county,  at  a  place,  and  on  a  day, 
of  some  public  election,  with  much  display,  and  without  interruption,  in  the 
presence  of  magistrates  and  other  public  officers.  In  November,  an  armed 
party  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  Wells,  an  excise  officer,  compelled  him 
to  surrender  his  commission  and  books,  and  required  hbn  to  publish  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office  within  two  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  on  pain  of  having  his 
house  burnt. 
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In  the  same  month  congress  passed  an  embargo  law,  prohibiting     1794. 
all  trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  for  vd^-v^«i/ 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  empowering  the  president  to  carry  Embaigo. 
it  into  efiect. 

Greneral  St.  Clair  having  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  General 
after  his  defeat,  major  general  Wayne   had  been  appointed  to  ^«3^« 
succeed  him.     The  natives  were  still  disposed  for  war.     The  gen.  sl 
most  hostile  tribes  were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanoes,  Clair, 
and  Miamis.     After  the  total  failare  of  negotiation  with  them 
the  preceding  year,  the  campaign  was  opened.     To  bring  the 
war  to  a  prosperous  termination,  it  was  judged  necessary  not  J^*?j^j-j 
merely  to  expel  the  Indians,  but  to  prevent  their  return,  and  opeoed. 
for  this  purpose  to  hold  the-  country  by  a  chain  of  permanent 
posts.     Not  being  able  to  execute  this  plan  during  the  autumn, 
the  general  had  contented  himself  with  collecting  his  army  and 

Eenetrating  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson,  where 
e  established  himself  for  the  winter  in  a  camp  called  Greens- 
ville. After  fortifying  this  camp,  he  took  possession  of  the 
ground  on  which  die  Americans  had  been  defeated  in  1791 ; 
and  there  another  fort  was  erected,  called  Fort  Recovery.  The  Fort  Re- 
opening of  the  campaign  was  unavoidably  protracted  until  near  co^cT- 
midsummer.  Early  in  August,  general  Wayne  reached  the  con-  Aof^  a 
fluence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes,  where 
were  the  richest  and  most  extensive  setdements  of  the  western 
Indians ;  and  here  he  threw  up  some  works  of  defence  and 
protection  for  magazines.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Au  Glaize  was  a  post  occupied  by  the  British,  on  the  Miamis 
of  the  lakes,  in  die  vicinity  of  which  was  collected  the  whole 
strength  of  die  enemy,  understood  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
2000  men.  The  continental  legion  was  not  much  inferior  in 
number;  and  k  re-enforcement  of  about  1100  mounted  militia 
from  Kentucky,  commanded  by  general  Scott,  gave  the  army  of 
Wayne  a  decided  superiority  in  strength.  Though  it  was  well 
understood  that  die  Indians  had  determined  to  give  him  battle ; 
yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
general  sent  messengers  to  the  several  hostile  tribes  assembled 
in  his  front,  mviting  diem  to  appoint  depuUes  to  meet  him  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  permanent  peace. 

The  American  army  on  the  1 5ih  of  August  marched  down 
the  Miamis,  and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  the  rapids,  where  they 
halted  the  next  day  to  erect  a  temporary  work  for  tlie  protection 
of  the  baggage,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
were  advantageously  posted  behind  a  diick  wood,  and  behind  the 
British  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  20tli,  the  American  army  —  20. 
advanced  in  columns  :  the  legion,  with  its  right  flank,  covered  by  ^  ^"^' 
the  Miamis ;  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by 
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1794.  general  Todd,  on  the  left ;  the  other,  under  general  Barbae,  ki 
the  rear ;  and  a  select  battalion,  commanded  by  major  Price, 
moving  in  front  of  the  legion,  in  advance.  After  marching  about 
five  miles,  major  Price  received  a  heavy  fire  from  a  concealed 
enemy,  which  compeUed  him  to  retreat.  The  Indians  had  taken 
a  position  almost  maccessible,  in  a  thick  wood  in  firont  of  the 
British  works,  where  they  were  formed  in  three  Ibes,  with  a 
very  extended  front,  their  line  stretching  to  the  west,  at  rigbt 
angles  with  the  river,  about  two  miles ;  and  their  first  efibrt  was 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army.  On  the  discharge 
of  the  first  rifie,  the  legion  was  formed  in  two  lines.  The  finml 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  reserving  their  fire 
until  they  had  forced  the  enemy  from  his  covert  at  the  point  cf 
the  bayonet,  and,  after  a  discbarge,  to  press  the  fugitives  too 
closely  to  permit  them  to  reload  their  pieces.  Perceiving  the 
aim  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the  American  left,  the  general  ordered 
the  second  line  to  support  the  first.  The  legion  cavalry,  led  by 
captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  between  the  Indians 
and  the  river,  to  charge  their  left^ank  ;  and  general  Scott,  with 
the  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  their  right 
flank.  These  orders  were  executed  with  great  spirit  and  corn- 
Indians  de-  p'®^®  success.  An  impetuous  charge,  made  by  the  first  line  of 
featcd.  mfantry,  entirely  broke  the  enemy's  line ;  a  rapid  pursuit  sue- 
.ceeded  ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  the  Indians  were  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  through  thick  woods,  within  gun  shot  of 
the  British  fort.  In  this  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  killed  and  wounded,  including  officers,  was  107.  Among 
the  slain  were  captain  Campbell,  and  lieutenant  Fowles,  both  <m 
whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.  The  American  troops  engaged  in 
the  battle  did  not  amount  to  900 ;  the  number  of  Indians  was 
2000. 

After  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Miamis,  in  front  of  the 

field  of  battle,  three  days,  during  which  time  the  houses  and  com- 

Anny  re-     fields  above  and  below  the  fort  were  burnt,  general  Wayne,  on 

GiTize?  ^"  ^^^  ^^*'  returned  with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  having  destroyed 

all  the  villages  and  corn  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river. 

The  Indians  still  continuing  hostilities,  their  whole  country  was 
laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  in  the  heart  of  their  setde- 
ments.  The  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was 
Effects  of  instantly  and  extensively  felt.  To  the  victory,  gained  by  the 
the  victory.  Americans,  is  ascribed  the  rescue  of  the  United  Slates  fit)m 
a  general  war  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
its  influence  is  believed  to  have  extended  to  the  Indians  in 
Georgia.^ 


1  Marshall,  v.  c.  8. 
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The  finreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  United  States  od  the     1794. 
1st  day  of  January  amounted  to  a  litde  more  than  74  millions  of  ^,^^^'*^ 
dollars.^ 

Union  College  was  founded  at  Schenectady ;  Greenville  Col-  CoUegesi 
lege,  at  Tennesee ;  and  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, District  of  Maine. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Library  Societies 
Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society,  were  ^^^^^ 
incorporated.  A  Medical  Society  was  insdtuted  in  Vermont; 
and  a  Medical  Society  in  South  Carolina  incorporated.  A  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  Piety  was 
instituted  at  New  York.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  the  Insurance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
incorporated. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  New  M'dford,  in  Con-  Tomada 
necticut,  on  the  22d  of  June. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  a  ropewalk,  near  Gray's  wharf  in  Boston,  fr,re  in 
on  the  30th  of  July,  and  consumed  7  ropewalks  and  43  dwell-  Boston. 
ing  houses.     The  whole  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  96 ; 
and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  210,000  dollars. 

The  yellow  and  scarlet  fevers  prevailed  in  New  Haven ;  of  n.  Bxwtn. 
which  upwards  of  100  persons  died.^ 

A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Pascataqua,  seven  miles  above  Bridgef- 
Portsmouth ;  a  bridge  over  the  Merrimack,  between  Haverhill 
and  Bradford;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  river,  a  mile 
below  Cohoez  Falls. 

A  theatre  was  opened  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston.  The«ti«i 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees  was  Treaties 
concluded  on  the  26th  of  June ;  between  the  United  States  and  with  the 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  on  the  11th  of  November ;  between  '*>***"»^ 
the  United  States  and  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  on  the  2d  of  December.^ 

John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey,  Deaths* 
died,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;^  Richard  Henry  Lee,  late 


1  These  debts  are  stated  "  as  they  appeared  on  the  public  books ; "  but,  after 
a  deduction  for  difierent  kinds  of  stock,  purchased  in  oy  means  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  other  deductions,  the  result  was,  « that  48  millions  of  dollars  In 
specie,  about  £10,000,000  sterling,  would  purchase  or  discharge  all  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  owe  to  individuals,  or  to  bodies  politic  other 
than  themselves.*'    Coze. 

3  The  deaths  in  that  city,  dojins  the  year,  were :  of  yellow  fever,  63 ;  of 
scarlet,  50 ;  consumption  and  Ungenng  diseases,  51 ;  other  infirmities,  diseases, 
&c.  15 ;  died  at  sea,  12.    The  census  of  the  city  in  1791  gave  3471  souls. 

3  These  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  presid^tit  21  January,  1796. 

4  For  Dr.  Witherspoon*s  character,  see  Dr.  Rodgers's  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death ;  Miller's  Retrospect,  iL  876 ;  and  Allen's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

▼OL.  u.  51 
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1794.    prasideiit  of  congress,  at  his  seat  ia  Virdoia,  in  his  64tfa  year  ;^ 

v^i^^^w'  John  SuUhran,  hte  pr^ident  of  New  Hampsdiire,  and  a  major 

general  in  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  54 ;'  and  the .  baron 

Steuben,  also  a  major  general  in  the  American  war,  ag^d  61 

years.' 

1796. 

Tbfunki-  The  19th  day  of  February  was  observed,  agreeably  to  a 

^^^        proclamation  cS  preadent  Washington,  as  a  day  of  thanJc^viif 

throughout  the  United  States. 
GidUopoiii.      Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  grant  of  lands  to  the 

French  inlmbitants  of  Gralliopolis. 
GMigta.         The  legjushture  of  Georgia  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  safe 

of  a  large  tract  of  its  western  territory.^ 
GoUflges.         Beaufort  and  Winnsborough  Cdleges,  in  South  CaroGn, 
and  Bowdom  CoHege,^  in  the  District  of  Maine,  were  incor- 
porated. 
Treaties  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 

with  Spain;  mjj  Spain,  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  October;  and  a  treaty  be- 
Aigien;      tween  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  cokmi 
Humphreys,  on  the  28th  of  November.    Major  general  Wqfoe, 
in  bebsJf  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
and  the       Greenville,  in  August,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Debt- 
Indians,      wares,  Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Putawatimes,  Miamis, 
Eelriver,  We6as,  Kickapoos,  Piankoshaws,  and  Kaskaskias.    By 
this  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  a  conader- 
^acen?"^  able  tract  of  adjacent  land,  to  the  United  States.     A  tract  of 
lands  ceded  land  was  Ceded  on  the  main,  to  the  north  of  the  island  on  whicfa 
to  u.  States.  ^^^  post  of  Michilimakinack  stands,  to  measure  six  miles  on  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three  miles  back  from  the 
water  of  the  lake  or  strait.     De  Bois  Blanc,  or  White  Wood 
Island,  was  also  ceded ;  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippewas.^ 

I  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his  Correspondonce  widi 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  America  and  Europe,  illustrative  of  their  charae> 
ters,  and  of  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution ;  by  his  Grandson  Ricfaud 
H.  Lee,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

9  Allen's  Bioe.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  Jirt  Sullivan. 

3  Baron  Steuben  died  at  Steubenvule,  New  York.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  By  virtue  of  this  act,  about  20,000  acres  of  that  territory  were  sold,  and  the 
purchase  money,  500,000  dollars,  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury;  but  the 
legislature,  at  a  session  in  1796,  declared  the  act,  which  authorized  the  sale,  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt. 

5  This  college,  which  was  named  in  respect  to  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  its 
most  liberal  patron,  was  opened  in  1802.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  M*Keen ;  its  first  commencement  was  in  1806. 

^  Michilimakinack  is  within  the  line  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  been 
delivered  up  by  the  British.    For  Detroit,  see  1796. 
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Goods,  to  the  amount  of  20,000,  dollars  were  now  distributed     1795. 
among  the  Indians ;  and  they  were  to  receive  8000  annually.^       n^^.^^w/ 

The  remainder  of  the  Connecticut  reserve  lands  was  sold  for  ScbooU  in 
1,200,000  doUars ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  appropri-  cul°*^ 
ated  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  state.^ 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upward  of  47  Exports, 
million  of  dollars.     The  net  amount  of  imports  and  tonnage  was 
nearly  8  million. 

The  freeholders  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  upward  of  N.  York. 
36,000.     Richmond,  in  Virginia,  contained  between  400  and  Richmond. 
500  houses,  and  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

The  first  vessel  despatched  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  charieiton. 
sailed  this  year  from  Charleston.     The  amount  of  imports  to 
Baltimore  was  upward  of  5,000,800  dollars.     There  were  ob-  BiUtinwre. 
served  to  pass  up  to  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs 
and  snows,  and  5464  bay  craft. 

The  Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Aque-  Societies, 
duct  Society  for  bringing  fresh  water  from  Jamaica  Pond,  in 
Roxbury,  were  incorporated.     The  Boston  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  were 
established. 

Merrimack  bridge,  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill  bridges,  Bridget, 
was  built.     A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Raritan,  opposite  to 
Brunswick.     The  passage  of  the  Lower  Canals  on  Connecticut 
river,  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  was  opened. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  Ohio. 

Colonel  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  the  trea-  secretaries 
sury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut ;  who  of  treasury 
as  complroUer  had  been  eminendy  useful  to  the  head  of  the  de-  "***  of  war. 
partment.    General  Knox  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Pickering. 

The  president's  speech  to  congress  presents  a  pleasing  view  Dec.  8. 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  nation.     "  Our  agriculture,  com-  President's 
merce,  and  manufactures  prosper  beyond  former  example.    Our  mUomI*  * 
population  advances  with  a  celerity,  which,  exceeding  the  most  prosperity, 
sanguine  calculations,  proportionally  augments  our  strength  and 
resources,  and  guarantees  our  future  security.     Every  part  of 
the  Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement, 
and  with  burdens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  with  re- 
sources fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies ;  with  govern- 
ments founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and 
with  mild  and  wholesome  laws ;  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  our 


1  Another  treaty  for  settltiig  boundaries,  was  concluded  widi  these  Indian 
tribes  in  1803. 
9  See  1786. 
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country  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never 
ed,  if  ever  be&re  equalled  ?^ 

Francis  Marion,  an  officer  of  distinguished  rqratation  in  the 
revdutbnary  war,  died  m  Sooth  Caiohna  ;^  Exra  Stilee,  prsri- 
dent  of  Yale  Coll^,  aged  68;'  and  John  PhiUips,  (bander  of 
Exeter  Academy,  aged  76  years.' 

1796. 

The  Territorjr  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Qiao  vm 
erected  into  an  mdependent  state  by  the  name  of  Teoneaseeb 
and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  firiendship  was  condoded  at  Cbknin, 
in  Georgia,  between  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  and  die 
Creek  Indians.  By  this  trea^  the  line  between  the  white  peo^ 
and  the  Indians  was  estabhshed  to  run  from  the  .Cocrakee 
mountain  to  the  head  or  source  of  the  main  south  bnaioli  of  die 
Oconee  river,  called  by  the  trhite  peocde,  Appalatcbee,  and  fay 
Lidians,  Tulapocka,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  same.  UheOf 
was  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
to  establish  a  trading  or  military  post  on  the  south  side  of  Aktar 
mdia,  about  one  mile  from  fieard's  Bluff,  or  any  where  ten 
thence  down  the  river,  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
Indians  agreed  to  annex  to  said  post  a  tract  of  land  five  mflas 
square.  In  return  for  this  and  other  tokens  of  friendship  oa  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  stipulated  to  give  them 
goods  to  the  value  of  6000  dollars,  and  to  furnish  them  with  two 
blacksmiths,  with  tools. 

President  Washington,  having  formed  a  resolution  to  retire 
from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  valedictory  addresf^ 
which  was  published  in  September.  It  was  worthy  of  the  patriot 
and  the  statesman.  It  bears  the  impressions  oi  afiection  and 
solicitude  for  his  country.  It  was  his  ^Mast  eflbrt  to  impress 
upon  his  countrymen  those  great  political  truths,  which  bad  oeen 
the  guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which  could  ak>ne,  in 
his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  liberty  of  the  United  States."—"  It  contains 
precepts,"  his  biographer  jusdy  remarks,  "  to  which  the  American 
statesman  cannot  too  frequently  recur." 

In  his  last  speech  to  Congress,  after  presenting  a  full  and  dear 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  recommending  those 
great  national  measures  which  he  judged  to  be  useful  and  reason- 
able, he  used  these  concluding  words :  "  The  situation  in  which 

1  MeD,  Biog.  and  Lempriere,  Amer.  edit   MemoirB  of  R.  H.  Lee,  L  SM. 
9  Life  of  President  StUes,  8vo.  Boston,  1798.    MlUer,  RetnMMCt.  U.  W. 
Eliot  and  AUen,  Biog. 
3AUen,Biog.    A£Uer,  ii.  881,  882.    See  178L 
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I  now  stafid,  for  tbe  last  time,  m  the  midst  of  the  representatives  179& 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  v^%^^^/ 
when  the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  govemmeat 
commenced ;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
you  and  my  country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment;  nor 
to  repeat  my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  nations,  that  his  providen- 
tial care  may  still  be  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the 
virtue  and  luippiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved  ;  and  that 
the  government,  which  they  have  nistituted  lor  die  protection  ot 
their  liberties,  may  be  perpetual," 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  Pemisyhra- 
establishing  schools  throughout  the  state.  "^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  ^*  for  the  Indlau. 
relief  of  the  Indians,  who  are  entided  to  land  in  Brothertown  ;** 
also  an  act,  by  which  the  Oneidas  were  to  receive  of  the  state  of 
New  York  an  annuity  of  3552  dollars,  in  consequence  of  a  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  1795,  and  in  lieu  of  all  former  stipulations ; 
the  Cayugas,  $2300  ;  and  the  Onondagos,  $2000. 

In  the  district  comprehended  between  the  Oneida  reservation  Whitet- 
and  the  Mohawk  river,  above  the  German  Flats,  now  divided  f**'^.*'*^ 
into  the  three  townships  of  Whitestown,  Paris,  and  Westmore-  "**  ^     ^* 
land,  there  were  six  parishes,  with  five  setded  ministers,  three 
full  regiments  of  militia,  and  one  corps  of  light  horse.^ 

Robert  Morris  purchased  land  that  had  been  surrendered  to  R-  Morrii 
Massachusetts  by  Gorham  and  Phelps ;  extinguished  the  Indian  JlJIf  J^ST 
tide ;  sold  out  several  tracts  of  50,000  and  100,000  acres  off.  the 
cast  side  of  the  tract  and  along  the  Genesee  river ;  and  mort-  ^,^3oiS^ 
gaged  the  residue  to  Wilhelm  Willink  and  others,  of  Amsterdam,  UuuiCom- 
called  the  Holland  Land  Company.*  pany. 

The  city  of  Albany,  according  to  actual  survey,  contained  700  Aibwiy. 
dwelling  houses,  beside  162  in  the   Northern  Liberties;   and 
6021  inhabitants. 

The  first  Methodist  church,  erected  in  Boston,  was  opened  by  Methodist 
a  Methodist  missionary.  church. 

The  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  was  established. 
The  Boston  Medical  Dispensary  was  instituted.  The  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  were  es- 
tablished. 

A  System  of  the  Laws  of  tbe  State  of  Connecticut,  by  Zepha-  Comiecd- 
niah  Swift,  was  published ;  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in  ^^  " 
the  United  States. 

• 

I  In  17S5,  there  were  but  two  lamilies  in  this  district. 

S  Under  this  mortgage  tbe  company  afterward  acquiring  the  title  to  the  land, 
surveyed  it,  and  in  1801  opened  a  hod  office  at  Batavia,  under  the  agenq^  <m 
Joaeph  EDicott,  for  the  aaie  of  it. 
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1796.  Benjanun  count  Rumford,  of  Munich  in  Bavaria,  presented 
x^rv.^^  5000  doUars  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences ; 
DonatioQ  of  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  given  once  every  second  year,  as  a 
^^t  Rum-  premium  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  im- 
provement on  heat  and  light,  in  any  part  of  America,  or  in  any 
of  the  American  islands.^ 
Detroit.  The  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the 

United  States,  according  to  treaty. 
Files.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Charieston  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  laid 

a  conaderable  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.^    On  the  S5th  of  No- 
vember, a  fire  consumed  350  buildings  in  Savannah. 

There  were  about  1000  Indians,  pure  and  unmixed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  fiw 
regulating  hackney  coaches  in  Boston;  the  number  of  which 
was  51. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  annually  exported  near- 
ly 300,000  pair  of  shoes. 

The  New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 

Deaths.  Samuel  Huntington,  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  formeriy 

president  of  congress,  died  at  Norwich  in  the  64th  year  of  h^ 

age;^  David  ^Rittenbouse  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  65th  year,  and 

was  buried  under  his  observatory;^   Anthony  Wayne,  major 


1  The  name  by  which  this  eminent  man  had  been  known  in  America, 
Benjamin  Thompson.    He  was  bom  at  Wobum  in  Massachusetts.  See  1814. 

9  By  frequent  fires  that  city  sustained  a  loss  estimated  at  £300,000  sterling. 
There  were  300  houses  burnt. 

3  Governor  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham,  and  descended  from  an  andent 
family.  In  1774  he  was  an  assistant  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  Connecticut 
In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  ;  and  in  1779  was  president  of 
that  body.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  appointed  chief 
justice ;  and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till 
his  death.  He  was  higlily  respected  for  his  talents,  integrity,  prudence,  and 
piety. 

4  David  Rittenhouse,  ll.d.  f.  r.  s.  was  bom  at  Germantown,  near  Philadd- 
phia.  He  very  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  mathematical  science,  and  vrhUe 
at  the  plough,  covered  the  handles  of  it  with  his  calculations.  At  the  age  of 
17,  without  foreign  assistance,  he  constmcted  a  complete  clock.  Astronomy 
next  became  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  books,  hie 
soon  made  a  wonderful  progress.  In  1768,  he  completed  his  first  orrery,  upon 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  observed,  that  **  as  an  artist  he  had  exhibited  as  ereat  proofii 
of  mechanic  genius,  as  the  world  had  ever  produced."  In  1770,  ne  went  to 
reside  in  Philsulelphia.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his 
death.  In  1792,  he  accepted  the  office  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  but,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  resigned  it  in  1795.  "  On  the  whole," 
says  a  foreign  writer,  "  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  America  has  not 
produced  any  one  superior  to  David  Rittenhouse.  To  the  principle  of  liberty 
tie  was  invariably  attached  ;  his  philanthropy  was  universal,  and  rendered  him  a 
friend  to  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  country,  colour,  or  eom- 
plcxion.  In  private  life,  amiable  and  unassiuning ;  in  public,  a  constant  and 
iirm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  man."  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Esq.  in  Vol.  x.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Hist.  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Burton*s  Life  ol  Rittenhouse.  MiHer,  ii.  373. 
Allen,  Biog-  Diet. 
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general  m  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,     1796. 
in  his  52d  year  ;^  Samuel  Seabury,  bishop  of  the  church  of  n^-n^'^w/ 
England  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  bis  68th  year  ;^  and 
George  Wyllys,  at  Hartford,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1797. 

John  Adams  was  chosen  President,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

The  president  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March.     In  pl^^nVs 
his  speech  to  congress  at  his  inauguration,  he  first  adverted  to  speech  at 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  American  revolution  ;  to  its  sue-  ^^^"^ 
cessful  issue,  under  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  independence ;  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Confederation ;  and  to  the   evils  that  were 
experienced  from  the  defects  in  that  first  system  of  government. 
"  In  this  dangerous  crisis,"  he  proceeded  to  observe,  "  the  people 
of  America  were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual  good  sense,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity.     Measures  were  pursued 
to  concert  a  plan  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 

Promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
^he  public  disquisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberations,  issued  in 
the  present  happy  constitution  of  government."  Employed  in 
the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  during  the  whole  of  these 
transactions,  he  "  first  saw  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 

1  General  Wayne  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  distinguished  for  his  military  skill  and  bravery ;  and  emi- 
nently at  the  memorable  assault  of  Stony  Point.  After  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Georgia ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  the  legislature  of  that  state  presented  nim  with  a  valuable  farm.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  army  employed  aeainst  the  Indians.  After  his  com- 
plete victory  in  1794,  his  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  last  offices  of 
his  life.    Allen,  Biog.  and  the  histories  of  the  war. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  in 
November  1784,  by  three  nonjuring  bishops ;  and  took  charge  of  the  episcopal 
churches  in  Connecticut  in  1785.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  in  the  United  States.  He  published  two  volumes  of  Sennons ;  and 
another  volume,  selected  from  hb  MSS.  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

3  Strongs  Sermon  at  his  FuneraL  Life  of  President  Stiles.  Mr.  Wyllys  was 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  Wyllys,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  son  of 
George,  who  came  to  New  England  at  a  veiy  earlyperiod,  leaving  an  estate  of 
£500  a  year  at  Fenny  Compton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  who,  with  his 
family  and  dependents,  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
Connecticut.  This  descendant  succeeded  his  father  as  Secretaiy  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  1730,  and  without  interruption  filled  the  office  nearly  66 
years.  He  was  a  wise  and  upright  man,  and  an  estimable  Christian ;  "  and 
obtained  an  influence  by  moderation  and  integrity,  to  which  faction  vainly 
aspires.'* 
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1797.  in  a  fore^  countiy,  and  read  it  with  great  satisfection,  as  a  re- 
sult of  good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts :  as  an  experiment 
better  adapted  to  the  genius,  character,  situation,  and  relations  of 
this  nation  and  country,  than  an^  which  had  ever  been  proposed 
or  suggested.  In  its  general  principles  and  great  oudines,  it  was 
conformable  to  such  a  system  of  government  as  he  had  ever 
most  esteemed,  and  in  some  states,  his  own  native  state  in  par- 
ticular, had  contributed  to  establish."  *'  Returning,"  said  be,  *<  to 
the  bosom  of  my  country,  after  a  painful  separation  from  it  for 
ten  years,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid  myself  under  the 
most  serious  obligations  to  support  the  constitution.  The  opera- 
tion of  it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
friends ;  and,  from  an  habitual  attention  to'  it,  satisfaction  in  its 
administration,  and  delight  in  its  effects,  upon  the  peace,  order, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  acquired  an 
habitual  attachment  to  it,  and  veneration  for  it."  After  a  brief 
comment  upon  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  government,  and 
remarking  that  *^  we  should  be  unfaithful  to.  ourselves,  if  we 
should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any  thing 
partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity  of  our  free,  fair, 
virtuous,  and  independent  elections,"  the  president  proceeded : 
"  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government  (and 
such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which 
the  people  of  America  have  exhibited,  to  tlie  admiration  and 
anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations,  for  eight  years ; 
under  the  administration  of  a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of 
great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude ;  conducting  a  people,  inspired  with  the  same  virtues, 
and  animated  with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty, 
to  independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled 
prosperity ;  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  com- 
manded the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  with  posterity. 

*•  In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollection  of  his  services,  tlie  grati- 
tude of  mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  the 
world,  which  are  daily  increasing ;  and  that  splendid  prospect  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  lives,  a  bulwark,  against  all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his 
country's  peace.  This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  houses  of  congress,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  legislatures  and  the  people,  throughout  the 
nation."  After  a  delicate,  yet  ingenuous  developement  of  his 
principles,  and  views,  and  purposes,  in  reference  to  his  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  government,  and  an  assurance  that  it  should  be  his  1797. 
endeavour  that  the  injunction  of  the  two  houses  in  regard  to  \^-v^^ 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  should  not  be  without  effect,  he 
thus  closes  his  address  :  ''  Widi  this  great  example  before  me  ; 
with  the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honour,  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  same  American  people,  pledged  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt otits  con- 
tinuance in  all  its  energy;  and  my  mind  is  prepared,  without 
hesitation,  to  lay  myself  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
support  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  And  may  that  Being, 
who  is  supreme  over  all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of 

{*usdce,  and  the  protector,  m  all  ages  of  the  world,  of  virtuous 
iberty,  continue  his  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government, 
and  give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration,  consistent  with  tlie 
ends  of  his  providence." 

In  the  preceding  year,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinkney  had  been  Newam- 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic.  The  JjJIJ^**" 
object  of  his  mission  was  declared,  in  his  letter  of  credence,  to  France, 
be,  ^'  to  maintain  that  good  understanding,  which,  from  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  to  efiace  unfavourable  impressions,  banish  suspicions, 
and  restore  that  cordiality  which  was,  at  once,  the  evidence  and 
pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  On  inspecting  liis  letter  of  cre- 
dence, the  directory  announced  to  him  their  determination  "  not 
to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  American 
government,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  it."  The  American  minister  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  a 
written  mandate,  to  c|uit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic. 
Beside  other  hostile  mdications,  American  vessels  were  captured 
wherever  found ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  their  wanting  a 
document,  with  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  uniformly 
understood  to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes.^ 

The  president,  by  proclamation,  required  congress  to  meet  on 
the  15th  of  June ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated 
the  great  and  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  French  government. 
Havbg  mentioned  a  disposition  mdicated  in  the  executive  direc- 
tory to  separate  the  people  of  America  from  their  government, 
"  such  attempts,"  he  added,  "  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  de- 
cision which  shaU  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of 
foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  character, 
and  interest."    He  expressed,  however,  his  wish  for  an  accom- 

1  MardiaD,  y.  c.  9. 
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modation,  and  his  purpose  of  attemptiDg  it  ^^  RetaiQing  still 
the  desire  which  has  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  American 
government  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and 
believing  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of  advances  for  securing 
these  desirable  objects  with  France,  he  should,"  he  said,  "  insti- 
tute a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not  fail  to  promote 
and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honour  of  the  nation."  In  the  mean 
time,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide  eflfec- 
tual  measures  of  defence. 

Three  envoys  extraordinary  were  now  appointed,  at  the  bead 
of  whom  was  general  Pinckney.  By  their  instructions,  "  Peace 
and  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued  by  all  means  compatible 
with  the  honour  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States ;  but  no 
national  engagements  were  to  be  impaired  ;  no  innovations  to  be 
permitted  upon  those  internal  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  which  had  been  deliberately  and  uprightly  established; 
nor  were  the  rights  oCthe  government  to  be  surrendered." 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  above  57 
million  of  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried 
over  1 4,385  miles  of  territojnr ;  in  which  space  there  were  up- 
ward of  480  post  offices.  The  revenue  oi  the  post  office,  this 
year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

The  publication  of  the  Medical  Repository  by  Drs.  Mitchili, 
Miller,  and  Smith,  was  begun  at  New  York ;  the  first  periodical 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  frigate,  rated  as  a  44  gun  ship,  was  launched 
at  Boston ;  and  the  Constellation  frigate,  at  Baltimore. 

There  arrived  in  September  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware, 
191  emigrants  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  140  from 
Hamburg. 

A  treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Bey  and  Subjects  of  Tripoli  in  January. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  an  act  was  passed  to  declare  the  treaties 
heretofore  concluded  witli  France,  no  longer  obligatory  on  the 
United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble,  are,  that 
those  treaties  had  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  that  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reparation  of  those  injuries  had  been  refused,  and  their 
attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints 
between  the  two  nations,  repelled  with  indignity;  and  that,  under 
authority  of  the  French  government,  there  was  yet  pursued 
against  the  United  States  a  system  of  predatory  violence,  infract- 
ing the  said  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 
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The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.     The  burials  in     1797. 
the  City  and  Liberties,  in  August,  September,  and  October,   s^-v*^ 
were  988. 

1798. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatches  were  received  from  the  Despatches 
American  envoys  in  France,  announcing  the  total  failure  of  their  from  the 
mission.     The  executive  directory,  under  slight  pretexts,  had  pJiJ^e."* 
delayed  to  accredit  them  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
nation.     While  thus  unacknowledged,  they  were  addressed  by 
certain  persons,  not  formally  authorized,  but  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing the  source  of  their  powers,  who  explicitly  demanded  money 
as  an  antecedent  condition,  not  only  of  the   reconciliation  of 
America  with  France,  but  of  any  negotiation  on  the  subject  of 
differences.^    The  reply  to  the  preliminary  was  such  as  biecame 
the  representatives  of  a  free   republic ;    a   decided   negative. 
Much  address  was  displayed  by  the  unauthorized  agents  to  bring 
over  the  American  ministers  to  their  views  and  measures ;  but 
this  degrading  intercourse  was  at  length  broken  off  by  tlie  positive 
refusal  of  the  envoys  to  hold  any  farther  communication  with 
them.     When  their  resolution  was  distinctly  perceived,  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  two  of  them  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their 
station ;  which  proving  of  no  avail,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Two  of  the 
the  territories  of  the  republic.     The  third  was  permitted  to  re-  envoys  re- 
main, and  invited  to  resume  the  discussions.     The  despatches  9»"™<*  ^ 
excited  great  and  general  indignation  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  Francei 
the  American  continent,  the  language  was,  **  Millions  for  defence, 
not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Congress  adopted  vigorous  measures;  one  of  which  was,  a  Measaresof 
regular  army.    A  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers  was  added  congress, 
to  the  permanent  establishment.     The  president  was  authorized 
to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  au^orked 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  differ-  to  raise 
ences  with  the  French  republic,  if  not  sooner  discharged.     He  J^^^ 
was  authorized  also  to  appoint  officers  for  a  provincial  army,  and 
to  receive  and  organize  volunteer  corps ;  the  provisional  army  ProTisional 
not  to  receive  pay,  unless  called  into  actual  service.     An  act  was  *'"»y« 
passed,  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  Protection 
the  United  States.     These  acts  were  passed  in  May.     In  June,  of  com- 
congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  defence  of  the  merchant  "®^*^- 
vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depredations.     In 
July,  president  Adams  appointed  George  Washington  lieutenant 


1  "  Besides  this  a  sum  of  money  was  required  for  the  pocket  of  the  Directory 
and  ministers,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand.'*  Despatches 
from  the  envoys. 
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general  and  oommander  in  clttef  of  the  defenave  arnqr*  laiaing 
in  die  United  States ;  and  the  appointment  was  accepted.  la 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  general  Washington  observed  :  ^  Satis- 
fied that  you  have  sincerely  wished  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
war,  and  exhausted  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we 
can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  via  may  confidently  trust  the  final  result  to  that  kmd 
Providence  who  has  heretofore,  and  so  often,  angularfy^  favoored 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  Happily  for  this  great  and 
good  patriot,  and  for  his  country,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  uniform  belief,  the  hostile  attitude  of  France  was  followed 
by  no  mvasion  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  another 
embassy  to  France  was  a  restoration  of  peace ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  it.^ 

Casde  William,  having  been  previously  ceded  b^  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  United  States,  was  pot  under 
command  of  captain  Gates,  of  the  federal  troops,  on  the  3d  of 
October.  On  the  7th  of  December,  the  following  year,  presidoit 
Adams  visited  Castle  William,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Independence. 

Commissioners,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  trea^  of  Amity, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  hs 
Britannic  majesty,  determined  what  river  was  truly  intended 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the  treaQr 
of  peace,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  described  in 
that  treaty.* 

A  college  was  founded  at  Lexbgton,  in  Kentucky,  styled  The 
Transylvania  University. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to 
revise  the  laws,  and  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  State  laws, 
reported  a  code,  which  was  adopted. 

Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  of  April,  suffered 
the  loss  of  between  50  and  60  dwelling  houses  by  fire ;  and  in 
November,  from  130  to  150  dwelling  houses  and  warehouses. 

A  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  November,  firom 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  with  425  passengers,  chiefly  tradesmen 
and  persons  of  properly. 

Upward  of  1000  muskets  were  fabricated  at  the  national 
armory  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.^ 

The  frigate  John  Adams  was  built  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

The  British  Encyclopaedia,  with  large  additions,  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Dobson  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
printed  in  the  United  States. 


1  See  1799  and  1800.  3  See  1604. 

3  In  1795  were  fabricated  246 ;  in  1796,  835 ;  in  1797, 1028 ;  in  1793, 1044 ; 
and  in  July,  August,  and  September  1799,  1184. 
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Tbe  jtVaw  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia     1798. 
and  New  York.    In  tbe  first,  9645  persons  died  of  this  disease ;  \^-s^^^^ 
in  the  last,  1310.     It  appeared  for  the  first  time,  as  an  epidemic,  YeUow 
at  Boston,  where  the  deaths  were  about  145.  *'^*'' 

The  new  state  bouse  in  Boston  was  first  occupied.^ 
Jefifeiy  lord  Amherst,  the  British  commander  in  chief  at  tbe  Deaths, 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  died  in  England,  aged  81  years  ;^ 
Jeremy  Belknap,  minister  in  Boston,  aged  54  years.' 

1799. 

The  French  government  having  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  EmbaMj  to 
negotiation,  president  Adams  appomted  Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  ^™'^- 
jusdce  of  the  United  States,  Fatrick  Henry,  late  govemcHT  of 
Virginia,  and  William  Vans  Murray,  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  be 
envoys  to  the  French  republic,  to  discuss  and  setde  by  treaty  all 
controversies  between  the  United  Stales  and  France.  Mr.  Hen- 
ry died  on  the  4th  of  June,  before  the  time  of  embarkation ; 
and  governor  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  The  envoys  were  not  to  embark  for  Europe  unul  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France  should  give  assurances  to  the 
United  States  that  they  shall  be  cordiaUy  received,  and  that  a 
mmister  of  equal  powers  shall  be  appointed  to  treat  with  them.^ 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  firiendship  between  the  United  States  Tieatiet 
and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  negotiated  by  William  Eaton  and  with  Tonis 
James  L.  Cathcart,  was  concluded  on  the  6th  of  March ;  and  a  *  **"**"'•• 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
die  kmg  of  Prussia,  negotiated  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  on  the  11th  of  July. 


1  Its  comer  stone  was  laid  by  governor  Adams  on  the  4di  of  July,  1794. 
r  9  General  Amherst,  haying  taken  Cape  Breton  in  1758,  succeeded  Abercrom- 
Ue  in  the  conunand  of  the  army  in  Nortii  America ;  and  the  &11  of  Niagara, 
Ticonderoga,  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  with  the  submission  of  all  Canada,  mmed 
the  Diogress  of  his  judicious  and  successful  measures.  His  services  were  hon- 
ourably rewarded  by  the  court,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  colonies. 
The  Ajnerican  artist  has  introduced  Amherst  into  his  *'  Death  of  Chatham ; " 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  has  well  copied  the  original.  On  making 
0ome  inquiry  of  prince  Edward  when  at  Cambridge,  while  we  were  looking 
upon  West* 8  Death  of  Chatham  in  the  college  library,  pointing  to  lord  Amherst, 
be  said,  the  likeness  was  excellent. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  After  a  ministry  of  some  years  in  the 
^urch  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  on  invitation  of  the 
presbyterian  church  there,  which  was  at  this  time  formed  upon  congregational 
principles,  he  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1787.  The  character  of  this  estimable 
man,  and  eminent  historian  and  biographer,  and  an  account  of  his  publications, 
may  be  found  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vi.  10 — 18,  and  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

4  See  A.  D.  1800.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instmctive  biography  of  the 
great  Virginia  statesman  and  onUor,  see  Wiif  •  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Chanc- 
ier of  Patrick  Hxitjit. 
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Thomas  Truxton,  commander  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Constellation,  took  the  French  frigate  Insurgente.^  The  whole 
American  navy  consisted,  this  year,  of  42  vessels,  carrying  950 
guns. 

Of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  United  States  there  were,  at 
this  time,  7  bishops,  and  211  presbyters.^ 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  was  founded.  It  is 
composed  of  persons  who  have  actually  navigated  the  seas  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  as  masters  or 
supercargoes  of  vessels  belonging  to  Salem.  The  chief  objects 
of  this  institution  are,  to  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased members ;  to  collect  such  facts  and  observations  as  tend 
to  the  improvement  and  security  of  navigation ;  and  to  form  a 
Museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as 
are  found  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Hom.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  instituted.  A 
Medical  Society  in  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  The 
Marine  Hospital  of  the  United  States  was  opened  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Its  object  is  the  reception  of  sick  or  disabled  officers 
and  sailors,  in  the  service  of  the  public  or  of  merchants.^ 

An  American  Review  was  begun  at  New  York.® 

A  telegraph  on  an  improved  plan  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jonar 
than  Grout  of  Belcherton,  in  Massachusetts.  The  inventor  set 
up  one  of  his  telegraphs  between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
places  90  miles  apart,  at  which  distance  he  asked  a  question  and 
received  an  answer  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 


1  The  captured  frigate  had  44  guns.  The  action  was  off  St.  Christopher's, 
in  the  West  Indies.  Congress  presented  captain  Truxton  a  gold  medal ;  and 
the  Underwriters  of  Lloyd's  coffee  house,  in  London,  presented  him  a  silver 
urn,  estimated  at  600  guineas. — "  A  schedule  of  the  names  of  American  vessels 
captured  by  the  French,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  them,"  commenc- 
ing with  July  1796,  is  inserted  in  Wait's  American  State  Papers,  iii.  21.  The 
whole  number  captured  wag  308. 

2  Adams,  View  of  Religions.  In  the  states  south  of  New  England  there  were 
164  ordained  and  officiating  episcopal  ministers ;  18  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
6  in  New  Jersey,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Delaware,  39  in  Maryland,  68  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  15  in  South  Carolina.     Trumbull. 

3  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1801 .  By  one  of  the  articles  in  its  Regula- 
tions, every  member  bound  to  sea,  is  authorized  to  receive  from  tlie  Society  a 
blank  journal  in  which  he  is  to  insert  all  things  worthy  of  notice  which  occur 
during  his  voyage,  and,  upon  his  return,  it  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Society. 
In  1821,  67  journals  of  voyages,  made  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  had  been 
deposited.  They  are  open  to  the  public,  and  recourse  is  often  had  to  them,  to 
correct  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  visited  by  our  ships.  The  Musuem 
contains  a  rich,  extensive,  and  splendid  collection  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  which  are  placed  in  the  Hall  where  the  Society  holds  its  meetings. 
Account  of  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1821. 

4  Bartlctt's  Progress  of  Medical  Science,  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  125. 
This  hospital  was  established  at  Charlestown  in  1803 ;  and  is  supported  by  a 
monthly  assessment  on  seamen.     See  Act  of  Congress  16  July,  1798. 

^  It  was  connected  with  a  Magazine  until  180i,  when  it  assumed  the  title  of 
the  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal. 
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V 

Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  made  the  seat  of  government     1799. 
of  that  state,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  v^^v^^w/ 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  854,626,  MUUia. 
and  the  seamen  at  63,500.^ 

George  Washington,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces  Death  of 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  first  president  of  the  United  p- ^"fa- 
States,  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, aged  68  years.  The  impression  of  this  afflictive  event  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  America.  It  was  spontaneous  and 
unaffected  grief,  wliich  nothing  but  the  loss  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  could  have  excited.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  resolved,  "  that  a  marble  monument  be 
erected  by  the  United  States  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  family  of  general  Washington  be  requested 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monu- 
ment be  so  designed,  as  to  commemorate  tlie  great  events  of  his 
military  and  political  life."  Agreeably  to  other  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  congress,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by 
one  of  its  members  (major  general  Lee),  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  general  Washington,  before  both  houses ;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  wore  crape  on  the  left  arm,  as  mourning, 
thirty  days.  "  His  example,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  now  com- 
plete ;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens, 
and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in  future  generations, 
as  long  as  any  history  shall  be  read.  If  a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny, 
a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists,  or 
historians."* 

1800. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  removed  to  Seat  of  gov- 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  president,  in  bis  «"»°»ent 
speech  to  congress  in  November,  said,  that  since  the  adjournment  vvwhrng- 
of  congress  at  their  last  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  given  ^d. 
directions  in  compliance  with  the  laws  for  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic offices,  records,  and  property ;  that  tliese  directions  had  been 
executed,  and  the  public  officers  had  since  resided  and  conduct- 
ed the  ordinary  business  of  the  government,  in  this  place.     After 
congratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling 
of  congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  con- 
gress, on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  changed,  the 

president  said,  "  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  representetives  of 

• 

1  For  the  increase  of  the  militia  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  from  1774 
to  1799,  see  Tables. 

9  Answer  of  president  Adams  to  a  letter  from  the  senate,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Washington. 
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this  nation  to  assemble,  for  the  first  dme,  in  this  solemn  tem]^, 
without  looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
imploring  his  blessing. — May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of 
virtue  and  happiness !  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  wtoe, 
that  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  that  constancy  and  self-government 
which  adorned  the  great  character  whose  name  it  bears,  be  for- 
ever held  in  veneration !  Here,  and  throughout  our  countiy, 
may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish  for- 
ever!" 

The  envoys,  appointed  the  last  year,  found  the  government  of 
France  m  new  hands.  Negotiations,  begun  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  terminated  the  adjustment  of  difl&rences,  in  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Repdblic, 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  September.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  St  Udefonso  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sovereignty  and 
property  of  Louisiana  were  ceded  by  Spain  toFrance.  The 
treaty  was  executed  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  nench  repdblic 
into  possession  of  that  province. 

Congress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy.^ 

The  Mississippi  Territory  was  erected  into  a  distinct  govern* 
ment.  A  part  ot  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States 
was  erected  into  a  temporary  government  by  an  act  of  congress, 
and  named  Indiana  Territory. 

By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found 
to  be  5,305,482.3  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  939,000  tons.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  was  80,000 
dollars.  The  state  of  things  in  Europe  rendering  the  retention 
of  the  provisional  army  no  longer  necessary,  congress,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  passed  a  resolution  to  disband  it. 

The  college  at  Middlebury  in  Vermont  was  incorporated. 

The  municipal  court  of  Boston  was  established.  It  was  held 
by  one  judge. 

St.  Augustine's  church,  Roman  Catholic,  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Santee  Canal,  extending  22  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  pro- 
prietors above  600,000  dollars;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times 
the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  for  72  years  before. 

Inoculation  of  the  cow  pock  was  introduced  into  America  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge. 


1  This  convention  was  ratified  by  president  Adams  18  February,  1801 ;  agreed 
to  by  Bonaparte  31  July ;  and  promulgated  by  the  president  21  December. 

2  In  1803  this  law  was  repealed. 

3  See  Tables. 
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The  weather  in  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  was  uncommonly     1800. 
cold  at  the  commencement  of  this  year ;  and  several  snows  fell  \^-s^^^ 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February.     The  grounds  of  the  Snow  in 
lower  country  were  covered  six  inches,  and  those  of  the  upper  ^^^^'pa- 
country,  two  or  three  feet  deep.     In  the  upper  country  the  snow 
lay  several  weeks.     A  sleet,  at  this  time,  loaded  the  trees  with 
ice,  irom  Broad  river  toward  the  Savannah,  a  space  of  10  or  15 
miles,  and  made  great  devastation  in  the  forests.^ 

William  Walter,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died  in  the  Deaths. 
64th  year  of  his  age  ;^  John  Rudedge,  at  the  age  of  61  years ;' 


1  Drayton.  A  letter  from  Savannah,  dated  11  January,  states  that  the  even- 
ing preceding,  there  was  **  a  heavy  fiill  of  snow  and  a  severity  of  cold  never 
before  known "  in  that  state ;  and  fiiat  '*  the  depth  of  snow  was  from  two  to 
diree  feet"  By  a  MS.  letter  from  ICtdway  in  Georgia  dated  17  February,  it 
appears,  that  the  snow  had  been  Uiree  feet  deep  in  particular  places,  and  from 
16  to  18  inches  on  a  level. — During  seven  winters  in  South  Carolina  and 
Geonzia,  I  never  mtK  the  ground  whitened  with  snow. 

3  Tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
He  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church  under  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper;  at  whose 
decease  he  succeeded  to  the  rectorship,  which  he  held  until  1776,  when  he 
went  to  England.  In  1791  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1792  was  chosen 
vector  of  Chnst  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Parirar,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
delineated  his  character  as  ornamental  to  rdicion  and  to  the  church,  to  literature 
and  humanity.    Eaton's  Hist  Account  of  Christ  Church. 

a  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1789.  In  1761  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  sent  a  delegate 
to  the  first  continental  confess  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765 ;  and  **  Uie 
members  of  the  distant  provinces  were  surprised  at  the  eloquence  of  Uie  young 
member  from  Carolina."  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was  by 
•uccessive  elections  a  member  of  congress  till  the  year  1776,  when  he  was 
elected  president  and  commander  in  chief  of  South  Carolina,  in  conformity  to  a 
constitution  established  by  the  people  in  that  year.  In  this  office  he  rendered 
important  service  to  his  country.  General  Lee,  who  commanded  the  continen- 
tal troops,  pronounced  Sullivan's  island  to  be  a  '*  slaughter  pen,"  and  either 
gave  orders,  or  was  disposed  to  give  them,  for  its  evacuation.  The  troops 
which  Carolina  had  raised  before  congress  had  declared  Independence,  remained 
•object  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  at  this  early  period  were  not  under 
the  command  of  ^c  officers  of  congress.  To  prevent  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  president  Rutlege  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
tiie  action  on  tiie  23th  of  June,  1776,  wrote  the  following  laconic  note  to 
general  Moultrie,  who  had  the  command  on  the  island :  '*  General  Lee  wishes 

fou  to  evacuate  the  fort  You  wUl  not  do  it  witiiout  an  order  from  me. 
wouldsoonercutoffmyhaiMl  than  write  one.  John  Rutledqs."  In  1778 
he  resigned  the  office  of  president ;  but  at  the  next  election  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  executive  authority  of  the  State,  under  a  new  constitution,  with  the  name 
of  governor,  substituted  in  the  place  of  president  In  1784  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  South  Carolina.  In  1787  he  assisted  in 
framing  a  national  constitution ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  opetation,  he  was 
designated  by  president  Washington  as  first  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
**  Thus  for  more  than  80  years,  wiUi  few  short  intervals,  he  served  his  country 
in  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of  government ;  and  in  all  with  fidelity  and 
ability."    Ramsay,  Hist  South  Carolina,  ii.  610—519. 
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1800.     Edward  Rutledge,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of 
v^^p-^^^^w/  about  50  jears;^   and  Artemas  Ward,  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  at  Shrewsbury  in  Massachusetts.^ 

1801. 

Thobias  Jefferson  was  chosen  President,  and  Aaron  Burr 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 
March  4.  The  president,  in  his  Inauguration  Address,  summarily  stated 
Adw  **^M"at*  ^^^'  ^®  deemed  "  the  essential  principles  of  our  government, 
inaugura-  and  Consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration : 
tion.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 

sion, religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none  ;  the  support 
of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent 
administrations  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  Ae  sheet  ancbor 
of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  01  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics, 
from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism ;  a  well  disciplined  militia,  our  best 
reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars 
may  relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority  j  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may  be 
lighty  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred 
preseiTation  of  tlie  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason ; 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  per- 


1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  (Biograpb.  Sketches)  ii.  519 — 523.  Mr.  RuUedge 
resembled  his  brother  John  Rutledge,  in  his  patriotism ;  and  rendered  important 
service  to  his  country.  "  The  talents  of  few  were  estimated  equally  high ;  the 
virtues  of  none  attracted  a  greater  proportion  of  public  love  and  esteem. 

2  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  General  Ward  was  educated  at  Harvard  CoD^ ; 
was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general  court  for  several  years ;  and 
one  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1774.  When  the  revolu- 
tionary war  commenced,  he  was  the  first  officer  in  rank,  and  commanded  the 
troops  at  Cambridge  till  general  Washington  arrived.  His  residence  was  at  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  writer,  where,  at  the  memorable  time  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  general  held  his  military  consultations ;  and  it  was 
from  the  very  apartment  in  which  this  account  is  now  drawn  up,  that  his  oideis 
were  issued  on  that  day.  In  April,  1776,  he  resigned  his  military  commissioD ; 
and  though,  at  the  request  of  Washington  he  continued  some  time  longer  in 
coramand,  he  aflerward  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  Christian  principles  and  character. 


; 
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SOD,  under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  trial  by     1801. 
juries  impartially  selected.     These  principles,"  he  subjoined,    ^^v«w/ 
form  the  bright  constellation,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation.'' 

Congress  declared  war  against  Tripoli  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  president,  in  his  message  to  both  houses  of  congress  pn  Dec  8. 
the  8th  of  December,  expressed  his  sincere  gratification,  that  he  ^"5*^°** 
was  able  to  announce  to  Uiem  on  grounds  01  reasonable  certain- 
ty, that  the  wars  and  troubles,  which  have  for  so  many  years 
i^cted  our  sister  nations,  have  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  communications  of  peace  and  commerce  are  once  more 
openbg  among  them. — '*  Among  our  Indian  neighbours  also," 
be  subjoined,  **  a  spirit  of  peace  and  friendship  generaUy  pre- 
▼aOs ;  and  he  was  happy  to  inform  them, ''  that  die  continued 
effi>rts  to  introduce  among  them  the  implements  and  the  practice 
of  husbandry,  and  of  the  household  arts,  have  not  been  without 
success."        *^ 

To  this  stzie  of  general  peace,  with  which  the  United  States  Tripoli 
were  now  favoured,  there  was,  he  said,  but  one  exception.  2^°"'^* 
Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbary  states,  had  made 
demands,  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compact,  and  had  de- 
nounced war,  on  the  failure  oi  the  American  government  to 
comply  with  them  before  a  given  day.     The  president,  on  this 
occasion,  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  dem  tralds 
with  assurances  to  that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Ameri-  aiquadron 
can  government  to  remain  in  peace  ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  m^I^^. 
our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.    It  was  a  seasonable  nean,  to 
and  salutary  measure.     The  Bey  had   already  declared  war.  P"»tectour 
His  cruisers  were  out.     Two  of  them  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
The  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded, 
and  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  peril.     The  arrival  of  the  squadron 
dispelled  tlie  danger.     One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers,  having 
fallen  in  with  and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  com-  TnpoUtan 
manded  by  lieutenant  Sterret,  which  had  gone  out  as  a  tender,  cmiseir 
was  captured,  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men,  without  the  **^®°* 
loss  of  a  single  American.     The  armament  being  not  authorized 
to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  the  captured  vessel,  which  was 
disabled  from  committing  farther  hostilities,  was  liberated  with  its 
crew. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis,  by  a  communica-  instmciions 
tion  from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  in-  ^J^«  ^"" 
structed  to  take  due  pains  to  satisfy  the  Bey,  that  the  United  n'isuid  " 
States  are  desirous  ot  maintaining  peace  wiUi  all  nations,  who  Aigien. 
are  willing  to  live  in  peace ;  that  they  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Bar- 
bary regencies,  and  of  himself  in  particular ;   and  that  if  the 
flag  of  tlie  United  States  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  either  of 
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1801.    them,  it  will  be  a  war  of  defeDce  and  neceasity,  Dot  of  clioice  or 
N^-v^w/  provocation.     Similar  instructioDS  were  given  to  the  Americui 
consul  at  Algiers.^ 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  was  upward  of 
93  million  of  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 
upward  of  900,000.  The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the 
United  States  was  upward  of  20  million  of  dollars ;  and  of  draw- 
backs, paid  by  the  states,  toward  8  million.^ 
Indiana.  Indiana  territory  was,  by  act  of  congress,  erected  into  a  tem- 

porary government, 
s.  Carolina.      There  were  exported  from  South  Carolina  nearly  65,000 
barrels  of  rice,  and  upward  of  8  million  pounds  of  cotton.     The 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasters  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  year,  was 
1274.     The  exports  from  the  state,  exclusive  of  rice  and  cotton, 
were  8502  pounds  of  indigo,  5996  hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and 
College.      *®  ^^'"6  of  ^®  6^^re  exports  was  14,304,045  dollars.^    By 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  funds  were  aj^furopriated  for 
establishing  a  college  at  Columbia,  to  be  named  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.* 
Univcraity        A  place  was  fixed  on  for  the  University  of  Georgia.     TOe 
of  Georgia,  genatus  Academicus  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty.    A  committee,  appointed  by  the  board  to  select  the  sdte, 
fixed  on  a  height  of  land  near  the  north  fork  of  the  Oconee  river. 
The  honourable  Mr.  Milledge  purchased  the  land  for  1000  dol- 
lars, and  presented  it  to  the  University  ;  and  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  the  spot  where  the  buildings  were  to  be  erected, 
and  named  it  Athens.     Josiah  Meigs,  late  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  College,  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  University,  which  soon  commenced  opera- 
tion.^ 
Conn.  Aca-       The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incor- 
demy.         porated.     The  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  composed 
Synod.        of  seccdcrs  from  the  old  church  of  Scodand  or  Autiburghers, 
was  constituted  at  Philadelphia.     The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
schools.       ^^^  establishment   and    support  of  Charity  Schools  went  into 
extensive  and  successful  operation.^ 


1  American  State  Papers,  1801 — 6.  p.  25. 
9  See  Tables. 

3  Sec  1792.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  South  Carolina  has  of  late  years  been 
diminished;  that  of  cotton,  increased.     See  Tableh. 

4  The  comer  stone  of  it  was  laid  18  July,  1803. 

5  Sibald's  Account  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1801. 

^  This  excellent  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  meetings  of  a  few 
young  men,  in  1799,  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  boys  in  the  evening.  By 
public  encouragement  the  society  was  enabled  to  open  a  day  school.  Id  1801, 
an  increase  of  funds  secured  its  permanence,  and  extended  the  sphere  of  its 
activity  and  usefulness. 
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A  digest  or  compilation  of  the  statute  laws  of  Greorgia  was     1801* 
cocBpleted.^  v^v^/ 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  cootaiDing  an  u.  states 
area  of  about  12  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  government  for  N*^Yaid. 
37,500  dollars. 

There  were  now  printed  in  the  United  States  about  200  news-  News- 
{tapers ;  17  of  which  were  printed  daily ;  7,  three  times  a  week ;  P*P*'** 
30,  twice  a  week ;  and  146  weekly.^ 

Jonathan  Edwards  died,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Bene-  Deaths, 
diet  Arnold,  memorable  for  his  bravery  and  his  treachery  in  the 


1  Griffith,  iii.  429.     It  contained  the  laws  from  1756  to  1800. 

9  MUer,  ii.  485.  Dr.  Miller  supposes  the  whole  nomber  of  newspapers  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  be  twehe  rmUum$. 
Mr.  Pemberton,  in  his  MS.  Chronology,  a.  d.  1780,  says,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate lately  made,  chiefly  from  actual  accounts  received  from  the  several  printers, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  of  newspapers,  printed  in  the  United  Statoi  week- 
ly, is  76,488 ;  annually,  8,974,776. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  son  of  the  eminent  theologian  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  Princeton.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  when  out  six  years  of  a^,  his  father  removed  with  his  fiunihr  to 
Stockbridee,  which  at  that  time  was  mhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely ;  there 
being  in  the  town  but  12  families  of  whites,  and  perhaps  160  fomilies  of  Indians. 
Here,  while  at  school,  he  learned  the  language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  or  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  so  perfectly,  that  the  natives  Irequently  observed,  '*  he  spoke 
exa^y  like  an  Indian."  He  told  the  present  writer,  that,  while  a  'boy  tt 
Stockbridge,  "  all  his  thoughts  run  in  Indian."  This  language  he  retained,  in  a 
good  measure,  through  tile,  and  wrote  valuable  remariu  upon  it,  entitled, 
**  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians ;  in  which  flie 
Extent  of  that  Language  in  North  America  b  shown ;  its  Genius  is  grammati- 
cally traced :  some  of  its  peculiarities,  and  some  instances  of  Analogy  between 
that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed  out."  These  Observations  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  in  1788. 
When  he  was  in  his  10th  year,  Ms  lather  sent  him  among  the  Six  Nations,  with 
a  design  that  he  should  leam  their  language,  and  become  qualified  to  be  a 
missionary  among  them ;  but  on  account  of  the  French  war  he  continued 
among  them  but  about  six  months.  In  1765  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  in 
New  Jersey,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  In  1769  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  and  continued  in  the  ministiy  there 
untU  1798,  when,  by  mutual  request,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  year  foUowing 
ho  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Colebrook.  In  1799  he  was  elected  president 
of  Union  College,  in  Schenectady,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  the  office,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  and  talents  untU  his  death.  He  was  indelatiga- 
Ue  in  study,  and  allowed  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  his  custom,  at  New  Haven, 
when  collegiate  students  were  in  his  family,  to  propose  some  question  for  dis- 
cussion at  his  table  ;  and  if,  on  abstruse  subjects,  he  sometimes  (ailed  to  con- 
vince, he  always  seemed  secure  from  refutation.  In  the  argument  called  by 
logicians  redtietio  ad  absurduniy  so  masterly  a  dbputant  seldom  appears.  **  He 
was  an  able  metaphysician.  Few  works  in  the  English  language  discover  more 
penetration  than  his  book  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will.  On  the  reputation  of 
these  two  American  divines,"  the  father  and  son,  "  the  character  of  our  country, 
with  respect  to  metaphysical  science,  may  honourably  rest.  The  father,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated  and  spent  his  life,  was 
truly  a  prodigy  of  talents.  For  acuteness  and  extent  of  comprehension,  and 
fervour  of  piety,  he  lias  liad  but  few  equals  belonging  to  any  age.  The  son  very 
much  resembled  his  lather,  in  talents,  in  piety,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
life."    Miller,  ii.  453.    Preface  to  "  Observations  "  &c.    Allen,  Diog. 
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revoludonary  war,  m  London ;  Ebenezer  Cobb,  at  Ejngston  m 
Massachusetts,  aged  107  years ;  ^  and  Orono,  chief  of  the  Fcnob- 
scot  tribe  of  Indians,  at  Old  Town,  an  island  in  Penobscot  river, 
aged  113  years.^ 


Loaisiana 
ceded  io 
France. 


Oct.  18. 
Decree 
conceming 
N.  Orlemns. 


Conyention 
between  the 
U.  States  ic 
Georgia. 


Indian 
boundaries. 


Treaty. 


1802. 

Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  By  an  order  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  the  Intendant  of 
Lousiana  was  informed,  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  ceded  to 
the  French  that  province  in  all  its  extent,  and  as  it  was  held  by 
the  French  when  ceded  to  his  majesty ;  and  was  instructed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  delivery  to  the  Freobh 
commissioners. 

The  Intendant  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  published  a  de- 
cree, by  which  the  Americans  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
deposit  their  merchandise  in  New  Orleans.  That  port  was  also 
shut,  the  same  day,  against  all  foreign  commerce ;  which  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  Spanish  subjects  in  Spanish  bottoms.' 

A  convention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  with 
the  state  of  Georgia  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  that  state ; 
in  consequence  oi  which  a  repurchase  was  made  from  the  Creeks 
of  a  part  of  the  Talassee  country.  In  this  purchase  was  com- 
prehended a  part  of  the  lands  within  the  fork  of  Oconee  and 
Oakmulgee  rivers.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  The 
boundary  of  the  Choctaw  nation  was  partly  fixed  this  year. 
The  governor  of  tlie  Indiana  territory  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  whicli  two  millions  of  acres  were 
ceded  to  tlie  United  States.  In  that  part  of  the  Indiana  territory 
which  includes  Vincennes,  the  lines  setded  with  the  neighbouring 


1  Ho  exceeded  the  107th  year  8  months  and  6  dajrs.  Mr.  Cobb  was  bom  in 
Plymouth  22  March,  1694 ;  and  was  ten  years  contemporary  with  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  the  first  son  of  New  England,  who  was  bom  on  board 
the  May  Flower,  in  Cape  Cod  harbour,  in  1620,  and  who  died  in  1704. 

S  Allen,  Biog.  His  wife  died  in  1809,  aged  113  years. — Orono  inculcated 
upon  his  subjects  peace,  temperance,  and  religion.  During  the  revolutionaiy 
war  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  American  government,  to  which  he  fiuthfully 
adhered.  The  Penobscots  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  have  a 
church.    A  benevolent  association  at  Bangor  is  endeavouring  to  civilize  and 

improve  them. The  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  in  Maine,  are  also  Romsn 

Catholics,  and  have  a  church ;  but  they  admit  a  Protestant  missionary  to  in- 
struct tlicir  children  in  English  learning.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  acted  in 
that  capacity  among  them  for  several  years,  employed  by  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America.  By  a  grant 
from  the  United  States,  a  school  house  has  been  built  for  them  ;  and  the  State 
of  Maine  has  encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and 
furnished  them  with  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

3  American  State  Papers,  iv.  186 — 188. 
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tribes  fixed  the  extinction  of  their  title  at  a  breadth  of  24  leagues     1802. 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same  length,  parallel  with  and  s^^s^^w/ 
including  the  Wabash.     The  Indians  also  ceded  a  tract  of  four 
miles  square,  including  the  Salt  Springs,  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river.^ 

The  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Ohio, 
congress.     A  convention  of  Ohio  at  Chilicothe  m  November 
setded  a  constitution  for  that  state.     The  number  of  its  white 
inhabitants,  the  next  year,  was  estimated  at  about  76,000.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Fort  Wilkinson  between  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation  on  the  16th  of  June. 

The  Catawba  Indians  could  scarcely  number  60  men  m  the  CatawU 
list  of  their  warriors ;  or  200  persons  in  their  whole  nation.  ndians. 

David  Humphreys,  late  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  im-  Merino 
ported  into  New  England  100  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  "^^^P* 
from  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal  in  his 
own  country.^    Some  were  also  imported  by  R.  R.  Livingston. 

The  only  manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  America  was  in  Sheet  cop- 
Massachusetts.  P®'* 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Connecticut  river  between  Montague  Bridge, 
and  Greenfield. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  15  millions  of 
dollars;  and  the  expenditures  upward  of  13  millions.^ 

The  value  of  the  articles  imported  this  year  into  the  United  LoaUUuuu 
States  from  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  was  1,006,214  dollars; 
the  value  of  the  articles  exported  to  those  places  was  above 
1,100,000.5 

South  Carolina  College  was  founded  in  Columbia,  the  seat  Colleges. 
of  the  state  government.^    Jefferson  College  was  incorporat- 
ed and  established  at  Canonsburg  in  Pennsylvania.     The  Law 
Library  in  Philadelphia  was   established.''      The    Massachu-  biJy. 
setts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  instituted.     The  Boston 
Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 

1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  161. 

9  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  28  April,  1802 ;  organized  8  Ifarch,  1803 ; 
divided  into  18  comities  in  1804.  In  1803  it  contained  about  76,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Harris's  Tom*. 

3  For  this  patriotic  act  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
presented  colond  Humphreys  with  a  gold  medal. 

4  See  Tabucs. 

6  The  estimate  is  1,124,710  dollars ;  of  which  170,110  dollars  wordi  only  were 
domestic  articles. 

0  The  assembly,  in  1801,  passed  a  law  forboUding  and  endowing  this  college. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Mazcey,  who  had  presided,  with  ^^reat  reputation,  over  Brown 
University  and  Union  CoDege,  was  its  first  president  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car. 
u.  361. 

7  The  Law  Library  was  formed  for  tiie  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  of  whom  the  association  consists.  In  1824,  it  contained  about  650 
volumes. . 
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An  experiment  of  literary  fairs  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
books  was  made,  but  not  extensively  adopted. 

Mathematical  and  physical  Essays,  by  Jared  Mansfield  of 
New  Haven,  were  published.  This  was  the  first  publication  of 
an  original  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  ma^ematics,  by 
an  American  author. 

The  city  of  Washington  contained  4350  inhabitants. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  con- 
sumed about  100  buildings.  The  college  at  Princeton  m  New 
Jersey  was  burnt. 

John  Ewing  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age;^ 
John  Lowell,  at  Roxbury,  in  his  dQthyear;^  Samuel  PhilnpS) 
at  Andover,  aged  50  years  ;^  and  George  Richards  Minot,  at 
Boston,  in  his  44th  year.^ 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing  was  minister  of  the  first  prcsbytexian  church  In  PUk- 
delphia,  and  provost  of  me  college  in  that  city.  He  was  graduated  at  Pii&cetoD 
CoUege  in  1755,  and  was  aflemmd  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  He  was  an  accu- 
rate and  profound  scholar,  and  had  an  uncommon  talent  for  communicating 
instruction  on  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  subjects. 

9  John  LoweU,  m..D.  the  son  of  the  Rev.  ^hn  Lowell  of  Newhuiy,  wis 
graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1760.  Upon  the  new  organization  of  th* 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  February,  1801,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of 
the  first  circuit.  Possessing  a  vigorous  mind,  which  was  enriched  with  ao» 
quisitions  of  science  and  literature,  and  especially  with  legal  knowledge,  he 
became  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  ^w.  Uniting  with  integrity,  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  a  refined  taste,  and  conciliatory  manners,  he  was  the  delight  of 
his  friends,  and  an  ornament  of  society.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  elected  member  of  its  first 
Council.  His  Eulogy  upon  its  first  president  does  honour  to  his  talents  and 
eloquence,  while  it  docs  justice  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 
He  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved ;  and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 

3  Samuel  Phillips,  i,l,.d.  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775.  In  1780,  he  assisted  in  filming  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  its  adoption,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  afterward  president  from  1785  to  1801,  when 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  As  a  statesman  he  was  wise  ;  as  a  patriot, 
disinterested ;  as  a  Christian,  exemplary.  To  institutions  for  literary,  religious, 
and  charitable  purposas,  he  was  a  friend  and  patron ;  to  the  academies  of  And- 
over and  Exeter  he  was  a  liberal  and  distinguished  benefactor. 

4  Mr.  Minot  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1792  he  was  eqipointed  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  several 
years  afterward,  judge  of  me  municipal  court  in  Boston.  He  was  hig^Jy  re* 
spected  and  esteemed  for  his  mildness,  candour,  and  moderation.  A  just  portrait 
of  his  character  was  drawn  by  his  fiiend  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  an  Ad- 
dress delivered  soon  afier  his  death  before  the  Massachwietts  Charitable  Fire 
Society.  He  there  appears  as  an  estimable  man,  an  exemplary  citizen,  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  able  historian.  "  As  an  historian,  authenticity,  impartiaUty,  pene- 
tration, and  sagacity,  are  obvious  characters  of  his  writings."  His  pubUcatioDS 
are :  An  Oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  delivered  in  1782 ;  History  of  the 
Insurrections  in  Massachusetts,  1788 ;  Address  to  the  Mass.  Charitable  Fire  So- 
ciety, 1796  ;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800  ;  and  Continuation  of  Hutclunson*s 
History  of  Massachusetts,  2  vols.  Svo.  1798  and  1803.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
viu.  86—119. 
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Louisiana  was  purchased  of  the  French  republic  by  the  United  April  3o. 
States  for  15  million  of  dollars.     On  a  representation    to  the  L""»«'ana 
Spanish  government  of  the  injury  done  to  the  United  States  by  Sy  u/suics* 
its  officer,  who  had   suspended  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans,  that  right  had  been  restored.     The  government,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
public  peace  would  be  perpetually  exposed,  whilst  so  important 
a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  western  country  remained  under  a 
foreign  power ;  and  propositions  had  been  authorized  for  obtain- 
ing, on  fair  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of 
other  possessions  in  that  quarter.     At  this  juncture,  tlie  govern- 
ment of  France,  perceiving  the  importance,  to  both  nations,  of 
such  arrangements  as  might  permanently  promote  their  mutual 
peace,  interests,  and  friendship,  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
on  certain  conditions,  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Loui- 
siana.* 

In  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  for  taking  possession  of  Possession 
Louisiana,  and  for  its  temporary  government,  governor  Claiborne,  of  Louisi- 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  general  Wilkinson,  were  appoint-  ***"* 
ed  commissioners  to  receive  possession.     On   their  arrival  at 
New  Orleans,  tliey  found  the  province  already  delivered  by  the 
commissaries  of  Spain  to  the  commissary  of  France,  who  de- 
livered it  over  to  them  on  the  20tli  of  December.     Governor 
Claiborne,  being  duly  invested  with  the  powers  before  exercised 
by  the  Governor  and  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  same  day,  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation,  with  an  Address  to 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana.^ 

This  year,  also,  there  was  another  important  acquisition  of  indinn 
territory.     The  friendly  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  lands  ceded 

•^,,  ■'  /•••••111  11  10  U.  Stales. 

wars  and  other  causes  to  a  few  individuals  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  transferred  its 
country  to  the  United  States ;  reserving  only  a  sufficiency  to 
maintain  its  members  in  an  agricultural  way.  The  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  them  patron- 


t  American  State  Papers.    The  instnunents  are  dated  SO  April,  1803. 

S  Ibid.  iv.  220—27.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1804,  the  American  govern- 
ment at  New  Orieans  received  the  orders  of  the  French  and  Spanish  commis- 
sioners for  the  delivery  of  the  posts  in  upper  Louisiana ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
April,  about  300  Spanish  troops  embarked  from  New  Orieans  for  Pcnsacola, 
leaving  a  few  officers  and  men  in  the  city,  the  stores  and  magazines  being  still 
occupied  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments ;  and  on  the  21st  the  prefect 
ot  France  embariced. 
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1803.  age  and  protection,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in 
money,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their 
choice,  ifiiis  ceded  country  extends  along  the  Misassippi  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and  op  the  Ohio ;  and  is  estimated 
as  "  among  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits."^ 

The  governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  which  nearly  two  million 
acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vincennes,  were 
granted  to  the  United  States. 

Commodore  Preble,  with  an  American  fleet,  bombarded  the 
town  and  forts  of  Tripoli.  The  United  States,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, set  the  first  example  to  the  world,  of  obliging  the  Bar- 
bery powers  to  respect  their  flag  by  the  force  of  arms,  instead 
of  a  disgraceful  tribute.^ 

The  frigate  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  captain  Bainbridge, 
struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Tripolitans ;  and  her  officers  and  crew,  amountmg  to  300, 
were  made  prisoners. 

In  this  and  the  foUowing  year,  the  town  of  Harmony,  m  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  by  about  160  families 
of  a  religious  sect  from  Germany,  called  Harmonists.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  instituted.    The  Boston  Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 

Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of 

Vegetables,  by  professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  were  publi^ed. 

Dr.  Barton  "  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  American,  who 

gave  to  his  country  an  elementary  work  on  Botany." 

Academy.        Bacon  Academy  was  opened  at  Colchester  in  Connecticut. 

Deaths.  Samuel  Adams  died  at  Boston,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  ;* 
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1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  200. 

2  Coll.  N.  York  Hist.  Society,  ui.  404. 

3  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  90  families  more.  The  settiers  have  since 
removed  to  Indiana. 

4  Mr.  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1740.  The  thesis  which  he  maintained  at  the 
commencement  in  1743,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  indicated  the 
germ  of  his  political  character :  "  An  supremo  Magistratui  resistere  liceat  si  aliter 
servari  republica  nequit  ?  "  Affirmat  JRespondens,  Samuel  Adams.  "  Wlietber  it 
is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise 
be  preserved  ?  "  Affirmed  by  Samuel  Adams.  When  the  trial  came,  he  adheied 
to  the  principle.  No  man  was  more  decided  than  he,  in  his  resistance  to  the 
supreme  magistrate  when  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  required  it.  It  was 
for  his  early  and  decisive  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government, 
that  he  was  excepted  with  John  Hancock,  in  Gage's  proclamation, "  in  the 
king's  name,"  of  a  general  pardon.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegates  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate,  of 
which  body  he  was  elected  president.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, as  successor  to  governor  Hancock.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  of  Christian  principles  and  profession,  and  of  exemplaiy  piety. — 
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Samuel  Hopkins,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a^ed  83;^  David     1803. 
Tappan,  at  Cambridge,  aged  61  ;^  Anthony  W.  White,  a  general 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  John  Barry,  first  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1804. 

The  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United  States  their  DeUwares 
native  tide  to  an  extensive  territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  ui?dg  wTthe 
tract  contained  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  soutli  u.  States, 
of  and  including  the  road  from  the  Rapids  toward  Vincennes ; 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and  imple- 
ments for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  acquisition 
was  considered  important,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
because,  by  its  fronting  300  miles  on  the  Oliio,  and  nearly  half 
that  extent  on  the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  setded  country, 
conveyed  down  those  rivers,  would  no  longer  pass  in  review  of 
the  Indian  iix>nuer,  but  in  a  small  portion  ;  and  because,  with  the 
cession  recently  made  by  the  Kaskaskias,  it  nearly  consolidated 
our  possessions  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable  breadth 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Piankashaws,  having 
some  claim  to  the  country  ceded  by  the  Delawares,  were  quieted 
by  a  fair  purchase.^ 

The  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  on  the  19th  of  October,  resolved 
unanimously,  <*  That  this  House  is  penetrated  with  a  full  sense  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  his  country,  in  the  most  arduous  times,  by  the  late  Samuel 
Adams,  deceased ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
one  month,  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  and  reverence  towards  the 
memory  of  that  undaunted  and  illustrious  patriot.*'  , 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  bom  at  Waterbury  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  studied  divinity 
with  Mr.  Edwards  at  Northampton,  and  in  1743  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Great  Barrington  in  Massachusetts.  In  1769  he  was  regularly  dismissed ;  and 
in  1770  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  He  was  an  eminent  divine,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
deducing  from  certain  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  eonsequencea  which  the 
Reformed  churches  had  never  admitted  to  be  deducible  from  them.  Alien, 
Biog.    Life  of  Hopkins. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Man- 
chester, in  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1774 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  third  church  in  Newbury.  In  17921ie  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  usefulness  until  his  death.  He  was 
eminent  for  humility,  meekness,  and  modesty ;  and  ho  exemplified  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  and  fervid  devotion,  the  Christian  candour  and  kindness,  which  he 
uniformly  taught  and  inculcated.  He  was  always  interesting  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  works  do  honour  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  heart.  Beside  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  published  during  his  life,  two  volumes  were  printed  from  his 
manuscripts  after  his  death ;  the  one  consisting  of  Sermons  on  Important  Sub- 
jects, and  the  other,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities. 

3  American  State  Papers,  iv.  231. 
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1804. 

District  of 
Mobile  es- 
tablished. 


Port  of 
entry. 

Feb.  16. 
Decatur  at 
TripoU. 


Tripoli 
bombarded. 


N.  York. 

Massachu- 
setts. 


Hurricane 
in  S.  Caro- 
lina and 
Georgia. 


Sept.  7. 
Great  gale. 


Congress  having  given  authority  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  expedient,  to  erect  the 
shores,  waters,  and  inlets  of  the  bay  and  river  Mobile,  and  of 
the  other  waters  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
river  Mobile,  and  west  of  it  to  the  Pascaguola,  inclusive,  into  a 
separate  district  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imposts  and  ton- 
nage, and  to  establish  a  place  tliere  to  be  the  port  of  entry 
and  delivery  for  such  district;  the  president  decided,  that  all 
the  above  mentioned  shores,  waters,  inlets,  creeks,  and  rivers, 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  should  consti- 
tute a  separate  district,  to  be  denominated  ''The  District  of 
Mobile ;"  and  designated  Fort  Stoddert  to  be  the  port  of  entry 
and  delivery.* 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  in  the  American  navy,  sailed 
from  Syracuse  in  a  small  schooner,  with  70  men,  accompanied 
by  the  brig  Syren,  with  the  design  of  retaking,  or  destroying, 
the  captured  frigate  Philadelphia,  at  Tripoli.  He  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  her,  amidst  a  tremendous  assault  from  two  corsairs 
and  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  retired  with  his  brave  and  daring 
companions.  Tripoli  was  bombarded  in  August  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  instituted. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.2 

A  great  hurricane  was  experienced  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  September.  It  is  ascribed  by  the  historian  of 
South  Carolina  to  two  simultaneous  gales  of  wind  on  the  coast ; 
the  one  commencing  at  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  proceeding 
^northwestward  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina ;  the  other  commencing  at  the  northeast,  and  proceed- 
ing southwestwardly.  These  two  gales,  after  having  separately 
done  much  injury,  forming  a  junction  in  the  latitude  of  Charles- 
ton or  Beaufort,  effected  much  greater  devastation.  Their  con- 
flict, attended  with  torrents  of  rain,  retarded  the  gulf  stream,  and 
accumulated  so  much  water  on  the  coast,  as  to  inundate  a  great 
part  of  the  low  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  the  same  month  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  northeast,  which  continued  with  some  intermis- 
sion until  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  9th,  accompanied 
with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  did  great  damage  at  Charleston. 
The   amount   of  property   destroyed    was  immense.     All  the 


1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  235, 236. 

2  Griffith,  iii.  477.  This  act  was  continued  for  Hmitcd  periods  until  1815, 
when  it  was  continued  without  lunitation.  Ephraim  Williams,  Esq.  Uie  first 
Reporter  under  tlie  act,  published  one  volume  of  Reports,  and  Dudley  Atkios 
Tyng,  Esq.  15  additional  volumes. 
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wharves  from  general  Gadsden's  on  Cooper  river  to  the  extent  1804. 
of  South  bay  were  greatly  damaged.  Very  few  vessels  escaped  s^-*s^^w/ 
uninjured ;  many  were  totally  lost,  and  more  were  materially 
damaged.  A  new  street,  made  to  continue  East  Bay  to  White 
Point,  was  destroyed,  the  water  passing  through  it  up  Water 
street  as  far  as  Meeting  street,  where,  opposite  to  the  presbyterian 
church,  it  was  some  inches  deep.  On  Sullivan's  island,  to  which 
many  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air,  the  scene  was 
distressing  beyond  description.  The  western  part  of  the  island  was 
entirely  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Upwards  of  20 
houses  were  either  blown  down,  or  their  foundations  undermined 
by  the  sea,  and  completely  washed  away.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  houses  escaped  by  resorting  to  the  Lazaretto  barracks,  and 
to  other  less  exposed  parts  of  the  Island.  Fort  Johnson  was  so 
injured,  as  not  to  admit  the  mounting  of  a  single  cannon.  The 
breastwork  and  pallisades  of  Fort  Pinckney  were  washed  away. 
The  gale  was  severely  felt  at  Georgetown,  at  Savannah,  at  St. 
Simon's  and  St.  Catherine's  islands,  and  the  other  islands  along 
the  coast,  and  at  Sunbury.^ 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Mystic  river  at  Chelsea.  Bridge. 

Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Deaths. 
Joseph  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  66th  year  ;^ 
Joseph  Priestley,  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  aged  71.* 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  vice  president  of  the  U .  States. 


1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  321—^31. 

S  He  was  a  major  general  in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  17T5,  the  year  of  his 
appointment,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  the  afiairs  in  tibc 
northern  department ;  and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Indian  concerns.  On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  St.  Clair,  general 
Schuyler  was  superseded  by  general  Gates.  Afterward:?,  though  not  in  the 
regular  service,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  military 
transactions  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  that  state  under 
the  first  confederation,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  federal  government,  in 
1789,  he  was  a  senator. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  vice 
president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1765  he  took  his  first  degree  at  this  college, 
in  which  he  was  afterward  a  tutor  about  six  years.  In  1772  ho  was  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Beverly,  where  he  continued  in  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of 
his  charge  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  and 
inducted  into  ofHce.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature,  and  with  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  ;  and  pre-eminently 
for  his  attainments  in  Greek  literature.  In  his  presidency  at  the  university,  he 
performed  its  duties  with  ability  and  dignity,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  punc- 
tuality and  faithfulness.  Uniting  the  paternal  with  liis  official  character,  he 
maintained  a  firm  authority,  and  secured  respect  and  affection.  Ho  published 
several  sermons,  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
he  was  vice  president,  he  made  several  communications,  which  are  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 

4  Lemprierc.  Dr.  Priestley  left  England  in  1794,  and  fixed  hia  residence  at 
Northumberland. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  President,  and  George  Clm- 

ton  Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

Lands  sold       The  northern  tribes  of  Indians  sold  to  the  United  States  the 

by  |D<i|^ns   lands  between  the  Connecticut  Reserve  and  the  former  Indian 

^tM.  '      boundary ;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  same  boundary  to 

the  Rapids,  and  for  a  considerable  depth  inland.     The  Chick- 

asaws  and  Cherokees  sold  to  the  United  States  the  country 

between,  and  adjacent  to,  the  two  districts  of  Tennessee ;  and 

the  Creeks,  the  residue  of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee, 

up  to  the  Ulcofauhatche.^ 

Feb.  23.  William  Eaton,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis,  entered 

Convention  Jn^Q  a  convention  in  behalf  of  his  government,  with  Hamet  Ca- 

SUSil^of    ramanly,  the  exile  bashaw  of  Tripoh,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 

TfipoiL       the  kingdom  of  Tripoli ;  the  objects  of  which  were,  a  firm  and  per- 

Eetual  peace  and  free  mtercourse  between  the  government  oi  the 
United  States  and  the  Bashaw,  and  their  citizens  and  subjects, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Haroet  Bashaw  in  the  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli,  against  the  pretensions  of  Joseph 
Bashaw,  who  obtained  that  sovereignty  by  treason,  who  held  it 
by  usurpation,  and  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  actual  war 
against  the  United  States.^ 
Derne.  Deme,  in  Africa,  was  taken  by  general  Eaton  on  the  27th  of 

April. 
Treaty  with      A  treaty  of  pcacc  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  was 
Tripoli.       concluded  on  the  3d  of  June.     The  success  of  general  Eaton, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ex-bashaw,  was  believed  to  have  great 
influence  in  accelerating  this  treaty,  and  procuring  favourable 
terms  from  the  reigning  bashaw.     The  arrangement  made  with 
American    him  by  Mr.  Lear,  and  ratified  in  the  United  States,  obtained 
prisoners     (hg  immediate  release  of  the  American  prisoners  for  the  sum  of 
60,000  dollars,  and  engaged  that  the  Americans,  in  withdrawing 
their  forces,  should  use  their  influence  to  induce  Hamet  to  retire. 
The  peace  with  Tripoli  was  considered  more  honourable  than  any 
peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a  Barbary  regency, 
at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years.^ 
Professor-        A  Professorsliip  of  Natural  History,  with  a  botanic  garden, 
ship  of  Nat-  yvas  founded  in  Cambridge,  connected  with  the  University.    The 
"ouiuir?!  a7  f""d  for  this  establishment  was  raised  by  subscription.     The  sum 
Cambridge,  of  31,000  dollars  was,  in  a  short  time,  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions.    The  legislature  of  tlie  comraonweallh  granted  a  township 
of  land  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
to  be  applied,  under  their  direction,  to  the  benefit  of  this  inslitu- 

1  Amer.  S.  Papers,  iv.  265.    9  Ibid.  378—383 ;  v.  91, 135—139.    3  Ibid,  iv,  397. 
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tion.  A  piece  of  land,  well  situated,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  1805. 
the  colleges,  was  purchased  by  the  subscribers,  to  which  Andrew  v^-v^w/ 
Cragie,  esquire,  generously  added  another  adjoining  tract,  making 
the  whole  site  for  the  garden  upwards  of  seven  acres.  William 
Dandridge  Peck,  chosen  by  the  subscribers  the  first  professor, 
was  inducted  into  office  on  the  14th  of  May.  Succeeding  pro- 
fessors are  to  be  elected  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  and  approved  by  the  overseers.  A  board  of  visitors  is 
established,  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

An  additional  edifice  was  erected  for  the  university  in  Cam-  Hanrard 
bridge ;  and,  in  memory  of  lieutenant  governor  Stoughton,  was       *^*' 
called  Stoughton  Hall.^    A  state  prison  was  built  at  Charlestown  Sute 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  prison. 

A  Botanic  Crarden  was  instituted  in  Charleston,  South  Caro-  Botanic 
lina,  and  a  Botanic  Society  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that  S^^J"  * 
state.     A  Botanic  Garden  was  formed  about  this  time  by  Dr.       ^  ^* 
Hosack,  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded.  **">«  Arts. 

The  covered   permanent  bridge  over  the   Schuylkill,  near  schuyikui 
Philadelphia,  was  completed.     It  is  1300  feet  in  length,  with  bridge, 
three  arches,  the  span  of  the  central  arch  being  194  feet  long, 
and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  300,000  dollars. 

The  harbour  of  Genesee  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  Gaaeiee. 

Thomas  Pownall  died  at  Bath,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  83  Deaths, 
years  ;^  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  in  Georgia,  at  an  advanced  age ;' 


1  The  first  edifice  of  this  name,  having  fidlen  into  decay,  had  heen  taken 
down  a  few  years  before.    See  1698. 

9  Governor  Pownall  was  bom  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Lincoln.  In  17S3 
he  came  to  America,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards 
of  Massadiusetts.  In  1760  he  removed  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  comptrolTer-general  of  the  expenditure 
and  accounts  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  in  Germany.  He  served  in 
diree  parliaments,  and  afterward  retired  firom  public  business.  While  in  parlia- 
ment, he  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of  the  administration  against  the 
colonies.  See  1770.  An  account  of  his  publications,  with  sketches  of  his  life 
and  character,  may  be  seen  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  Eliot's  and  Allen's 
Biog.  Dictionaries.  His  principal  publicatians  relating  to  America  are :  Princi- 
ples of  Polity,  1752 ;  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  1764 ;  and  a  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  with  an 
improved  Map,  folio.    Lond.  1776. 

3  Dr.  Jones  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia.  His  family  came  over 
to  that  province  with  general  Oglethorpe ;  and  so  early  as  1738  he  bore  a  mili- 
tary commission  under  that  officer.  Uniformly  an  advocate  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  he  made  a  decided  opposition  to  tlie  Stamp  act ;  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  first  provincial  congress,  which  set  aside  the  British  government 
in  the  province.  After  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown  he  was  sent  by  the 
British,  with  the  inflexible  Gadsden  and  others,  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
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William  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  in  his  75lh  year  ;^  and  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  aged  81.^  Lord  Cornwallis  died  in  India,  at 
tlie  age  of  67  ycars.^ 


Expedition 
of  Lewis  k. 
Clarke  for 
exploring 
the  Missou- 


n. 


Lieut.  Pike 
ascends  the 
Mississippi. 


1806. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  induced  the  American  government 
to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  its  value,  and  rendering  it  the 
most  useful.  The  president  sent  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 
explore  the  river  Missouri,  and  the  best  communication  from  that 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  a  company  of  45  men  ascend- 
ing the  river  more  than  3000  miles,  and  tracing  it  nearly  to  its 
source,  then  crossing  a  chain  of  mountains  140  miles  broad,  they 
descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  ascertained  die 
geography  of  that  interesting  communication  across  our  continent, 
and  learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its  commerce,  and 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  traversed  the  region  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  28  months  and  10  days.  By 
their  account,  the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  to  the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  river  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  3555'  miles  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  course  of 
these  rivers ;  and  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  3096  miles.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  lieu- 
tenant Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  made  that 
noble  river  much  better  known  to  the  Americans. 


remained  a  prisoner  until  an  exchange  took  place  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
As  a  physician,  he  was  respected  for  his  skill  and  humanity ;  and  aa  a  man,  for 
his  amiable  disposition  and  exemplary  life. 

1  He  was  a  major  s^eneral  in  the  American  war,  and  obtained  great  honoor 
for  his  defence  of  Sullivan's  island  in  1776  ;  but  "  the  glory  of  his  honourable 
services  was  surpassed  by  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity."  After  the  war, 
he  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor  of  South  Carolina,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  induced  him  to  retire  from  public  life.     Garden.    Ramsay.    Allen. 

S  He  was  an  upright  and  inflexible  patriot.  See  1780.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  South  Carolina  to  the  congress  which  met  at  New  York,  in 
17()5,  and  to  the  congress  of  1774 ;  and  was  afterwards  lieutenant  goyernor  <^ 
South  Carolina.  A  sentence  from  Cicero,  that  was  recommended  as  an  appro- 
priate epitaph  for  Gadsden,  is  as  just,  as  it  is  elegant :  "  In  dificillimis  Reipub- 
lic.e  temporibus  urbem  nunquam  deserui ;  in  prosperis  nihil  de  publico  detibavi ; 
in  desperatis  nihil  timui."     Garden. 

3  This  British  general  has  left  indelible  impressions  of  his  name  and  character 
in  America.  After  a  nrilitary  course  that  did  him  honour,  he  terminated  it  by 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army  at  Yorktown.  Disastrous  as  this  event 
was  to  the  British  interests  in  America,  his  lordship  was  never  blamed  for  want 
of  courage,  prudence,  or  sagacity.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  India ;  and  in  1805  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  again.  On  hii 
arrival  in  India,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  nortliem  provinces  ;  but  on  accomtt 
of  debility,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  province  of  Benares» 
above  1000  miles  from  Calcutta,  where  he  expired.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Ghazepore,  and  every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory,  not  only  by 
the  British,  but  by  Uio  natives  of  India,  who  regarded  him  as  a  humane  and  be- 
nevolent governor.    Lemprierc. 
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A  Une   of  territorial  jurisdiction  between  the   provinces  of     1806. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  having  become  indispensable,  for  the  ad-   \^»>^^^/ 
ministration  of  justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  preven-  Line  of  ju- 
tion  of  hostile  collisions,  the  United  States  adopted  the  Sabine  "**^*c^°"- 
river  as  the  most  obvious,  most  convenient,  most  natural,  and 
least  exceptionable,  temporary  boundary  ;  general  Wilkinson,  by 
command  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  informed  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Texas,  of  his  orders,  and  determination  to 
assert  and  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Sabine  river.^ 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  having  received  infor-  Prodama- 
mation  that  a  great  number  of  private  persons  were  combining  vent !»£»■' 
together,  arming  and  organizing  themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to  tile  enter- 
carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  P""** 
issued  a  proclamation,  and  gave  special  orders  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise,  for  seizing  the 
vessels,  arms,  and  other  means  provided  for  it,  and  for  bringing 
to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors. 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  Great  Dec.  21. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  concluded  at  London,  and  a^ritaTn^'' 
signed  by  the  American  commissioners  Monroe  and  Pinckney ;  not  ratified. 
but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  American  government. 

Washington  College,  established  at  the  borough  of  Washington  Colleges, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Cumberland  College  at  Nashville,  in  Ten- 
nessee, were  incorporated. 

The  Lehigh  coal,  obtained  at  the  Mauch-Chunk  mountain  in  Lebigb 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  for  some  time  been  only  used  by  the  ^^°*^ 
blacksmiths  and  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  brought 
into  notice.  William  Turnbull  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne, 
which  brought  down  200  or  300  bushels  to  Philadelphia.^ 

The  fund  provided  by  the  legacy  of  Nicholas  Boylston  having  Boyiston 
become  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  to  admit  the  estab-  SMv!coiir 
lishment  of  a  professorship,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected 
and   installed  nrst  professor,  with  the  tide  of  "  The  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.^ 

1  American  State  Papers,  v.  172 — 175. 

3  Account  of  the  discovery  of  Anthracite  Coal  on  the  Lehigh,  by  Thomas  C. 
James,  m.  d.  in  Memoirs  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  315.  About  the  beginning 
of  tfie  year  1792,  the  "  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  *'  was  formed,  but  without 
a  charter  of  incorporation.  This  company  "  took  up  about  8  or  10,000  acres  of, 
till  then,  unlocated  land,  including  the  Mauch-Chunk  Mountain,  but  probably 
never  worked  the  mine."  In  the  trial  of  the  coal  in  1806,  it  was  "  rejected  as 
unmanageable ; "  and  seems  not  to  have  been  extensively  used  until  about  the 
year  1820.  Tliat  year,  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  from  Mauch-Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia by  water  was  16,000  bushels.  The  quantity  was  very  rapidly  increased 
annually  until  1825,  when  it  was  546,236  bushels.  In  half  the  season,  up  to 
10  August,  1826,  there  descended  to  Philadelphia  20,260  tons,  equal  to  567,280 
boshete. 

3  See  1772.    The  fund  now  amounted  to  $23,300. 
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The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  in  Bos- 
ton, was  incoqx)rated. 

There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  June.^ 
Robert  Morris,  superintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Isaac 
Backus,  at  Middleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  in  his  83d  year  ;^ 
and  Levie  Frisbie,  at  Ipswich,  in  his  68th  year.^ 


June  22. 
Attack  on 
tbe  Chesa- 
peake. 


1807- 

The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  under  the  command  of  commodore  Barron, 
sailing  from  Hampton  Roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  Bndsh 
ship  of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  An  officer  was  sent  from  the 
Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake  with  a  note  from  the  captain  re- 
specting some  deserters  from  some  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Chesa- 

f)eake,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice  admiral  Berk- 
ey,  requiring  and  directing  the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels 
under  his  command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  frigate 
at  sea,  and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the 
order  to  her  captain,  and  to  require  to  search  his  ship  for  the 
deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named,  and  to  proceed  and 
search  for  them ;  and,  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made  by 


1  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  iii.  18 — 32,  Papers 
containing  the  Observations  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  on  the  Eclipse. 

2  Mr.  Morris  was  a  native  of  Manchester. in  England.  Coming  to  America, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his  enterprise  and 
credit  have  seldom  been  equalled.  In  1776,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  con- 
gress, and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  signed  the  articles  of 
confederation  formed  in  1778 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787.  In  1781  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  public  finances,  and  by  his  wealth  and  credit  at  that  period  when  the 
public  funds  were  exhausted,  he  rendered  incalculable  services  to  the  country. 

3  The  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  was  a  distinguished  baptist  minister.  In  1748  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  in  a  precinct  in  Middleborough  ;  but 
afterwards  a  number  of  his  church  changing  their  principles  with  regard  to  bap- 
tism, and  he  uniting  with  them,  a  baptist  church  was  formed  in  1756,  and  he 
was  installed  its  pastor.  Several  of  his  writings  were  published,  but  he  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  his  History  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  New  England.    Allen. 

4  He  was  educated  principally  at  Yale  College,  but  completed  his  college 
education  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  first  class,  in  1771. 
A  pious  youth  of  promising  talents,  he  had  been  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  with  a  special  view  to  the  missionary  service ;  and  in 
1775  he  was  ordained  and  commenced  a  mission.  After  extending  his  labours 
into  Canada,  the  convulsed  state  of  the  countiy  obstructing  his  progress,  he 
was  settled  in  the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  in  1776.  With  a  discerning  mind,  strengthened  by  close  appHcation  to 
study,  and  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowledge,  he  possessed  the  Christian 
virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  and  benevolence,  and  was  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed.     Several  of  his  discourses  were  published.    Allen. 
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the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  1807. 
their  service,  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  s^-^^^-^y 
nations  on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore  Barron 
gave  an  answer,  purporting,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  men  as 
were  described  ;  that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake 
had  been  particularly  instructed  by  the  government,  through  him, 
not  to  enter  any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ; 
that  he  knew  of  none  such  being  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed 
never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  under  his  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own  ;  that  he  was  disposed  to 
preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by 
her  commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared 
for  action,  made  no  resistance,  but  remained  under  the  fire  of 
the  Leopard  from  20  to  30  minutes;  when,  having  suffered 
much  damage,  and  lost  3  men  killed,  and  18  wounded,  commo- 
dore Barron  ordered  his  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  the  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander,  that  he 
considered  the  Chesapeake  her  prize.  The  commander  of  the 
Leopard  sent  an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Chesapeake,  mustered  her  crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her 
men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore  Barron,  after  a  commu- 
nication, by  writing,  with  the  commander  of  the  Leopard,  finding 
that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  Roads.^ 

On  receiving  information  of  this  outrage,  the  president,  by  July  % 
proclamation,  interdicted  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  '^^'d'° 
States  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  ish  veswU. 
and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  require. 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with  in- 
structions to  the  American  minister  at  London,  to  call  on  the 
British  government  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  the 
outrage  required.^ 

On  the  14th  of  December,  about  half  past  6  o'clock^  a.  m.  an  Eztraordi- 
extraordmary  meteor  made  its  appearance  in  Weston,  in  Con-  ""T  "*•* 
necticut.  It  made  several  explosions,  and  discharged  several 
masses  of  stone  in  different  places,  principally  within  the  town  of 
Weston.  At  the  third  explosion,  a  mass  of  stone  far  exceeding 
the  united  weight  of  those  thrown  out  at  the  two  preceding  ex- 
plosions, fell  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Elijah  Seeley,  and  within 
30  rods  of  his  house.  After  this  explosion,  a  rending  noise,  like 
that  of  a  whirlwind,  passed  along  to  the  east  of  his  house,  and 

1  American  State  Papen,  1806—8. 
3  Ibid.  1806-8.  188, 184,  248—262. 
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1807.     immediately  over  his  orchard.     At  the  same  instant,  a  streak  oi 
s^^^^y-^^  light  passed  over  the  orchard  in  a  large  curve,  and  seemed  to 
pierce  the  ground.     A  shock  was  felt,  and  a  report  heard  Kke 
that  of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  earth.     Three  or  four  hours 
afterward,  Mr.  Seeley,  coming  to  the  place,  found  a  great  mass 
of  fragments  of  a  strange  looking  stone,  and  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  violent  collision.     ''  A  ridge  of  micaceous  schistus 
lying  nearly  even  with  the  ground,  and  somewhat  inclining  like 
the  hill  to  the  southeast,  was  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  impulse 
of  the  stone,  which  thus  received  a  still  more  oblique  direction, 
and  forced  itself  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  tearing  # 
hole  of  5  feet  in  length  and  4  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  and 
throwing  large  masses  of  turf  and  fragments  of  stone  and  earth 
to  the  distance  of  50  and  100  feet."     Professors  Siiliman  and 
Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  who  examined  the  whole  subject  on 
the  spot  soon  after  the  occurrence,  from  the  best  information 
which  they  could  obtain  of  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  this  last 
stone,  compared  with  its  specific  gravity,  concluded  that  its  weight 
could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  200  pounds.^ 
Aaron  Burr      Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy.     He  was  suspected 
arrested,      of  prosecuting  a  scheme  for  the  separation  of  the  Western  States 
from  the  Union,  and  the  subjugation  of  New  Orleans.    His  arrest 
was  on  a  charge  of  treason  committed  within    the  district  of 
Virginia ;  but  after  a  long  trial,  no  overt  act  of  treason  being 
proved  against  him,  he  was  released. 
Orders  in         The  British  orders  in  council  were  issued  on  the  1 1  th  of  No- 
council,       vember.    The  Milan  decree  was  issued  on  tlie  17th  of  December. 
Milan  do-    Under  this  decree,  a  vessel  which  has  been  searched  or  visited 
against  her  will,  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  is  proceeding  to  or  re- 
turning from  England,  is  liable  to  be  captured  as  a  good  prize. 
Embaigo.     ^  general  embargo  was  laid  by  the  American  government  on  the 

22d  of  December.^ 
Anniver-  The  200th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  in 

sary  at        Virginia,  was  celebrated  on  its  deserted  site,  with  orations  and 
festivity.     No  vestiges  of  this  primitive  settlement  now  remained, 
but  old  tombstones,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  steeple. 
Steam  boats  were  first  used  on  Hudson  river. 
Comet  A  comet  appeared  on  the  25ih  of  September,  and  was  seen 

till  the  30th  of  January.     A  scientific  observer  and  accurate 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  i.  141 — 174  ; 
where  there  is  an  Account  of  the  Meteor  by  Professors  Siiliman  and  Kingsley, 
with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  Stones,  by  Professor  Siiliman,  and  A  View  of 
the  Theories  which  have  been  proposed,  to  explain  the  Origin  of  Meteroic 
Stones,  by  Professor  Day. 

3  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  containing  the  documents  and  correspond- 
ence  on  these  subjects. 
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calculator  concluded  that  the  comet,  whose  elements  he  calcu-     1807. 
lated,  is  one  which  was  before  unknown  to  Astronomers.^  v^-vw/ 

The  Boston  Atheneum  was  incorporated.  Aihcneum. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  died,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Uriah  D^ja. 
Tracy,  at  Washington,  in  his  54th  ;^  commodore  Preble,  in  his 
46th  ;^  and  William  Gordon,  at  Ipswich  in  England,  in  his  78th 
year.* 

1  Memoirs  Amer.  Academy,  iii.  1 — 17,  Observations  of  the  Comet  of  1807,  by 
Nathaniel  Bowditcb,  a.m.  f.a.a. 

3  Oliver  Ellsworth,  l.l.d.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1745,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1766.  AAer  rising  to  distin- 
guished eminence  at  the  bar,  he  was  in  1777  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continen- 
Ud  congress,  and  in  1784  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an 
assembly  illustrious  for  talents,  learning,  and  patriotism,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful.  On  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  continued  in  the  office  untU 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1796.  Alter  discharging  the  duties  of  that  station  with  great  credit  to  his  legal 
science,  integrity,  and  eloquence,  for  nearly  four  years,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  France.  See  1799,  1800.  Havmg  accomplished  the  business 
of  his  mission,  his  health  requiring  particular  attention,  he  repaired  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800  he 
transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  On 
his  return  to  Connecticut  he  was  elected  into  the  council,  and  in  May,  1807, 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state.  This  office  his  ill  health  admonished 
him  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  26th  of  November.  "  He  died,  greatly 
regretted;  as  in  his  life  he  had  been  admired  for  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, his  accomplishments  as  an  advocate,  his  integrity  as  a  judge,  his 
patriotism  as  a  legislator  and  ambassador,  and  his  exemplariness  as  a  Christian." 
Lempriere,  Univ.  Biog.  Lord's  edit.    Allen,  Amer.  Biog. 

3  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College ;  and  became  first  distinguished  at  the 
bar,  afterward  an  eminent  statesman.  The  last  14  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  national  councils,  where  he  was  admired  by 
his  friends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Having  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  delegation  from  Connecticut,  he  was 
chosen  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  in  it  until  his  death. 

4  In  1804  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He  took  such 
measures  with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  led  to  a  peace.  He  com- 
pelled the  Tripolitans  to  set  at  liberty  captain  Bainbridge,  with  his  officen  and 
men,  and  his  braveiy  contributed  towards  obtaining  a  peace  on  honourable 
terms.  The  good  conduct  of  commodore  Preble  extorted  praise  from  the  bashaw 
of  Tripoli ;  and  the  pope,  at  Rome,  declared  that  he  had  done  more  towards 
humbling  the  antichrisdan  barbarians  on  that  coast,  than  all  the  Christian  states 
of  Europe  had  ever  done. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  was  bora  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  settled  pastor  of  a  large  independent  church  at  Ipswich,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  good  esteem  many  years.  In  1770  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1772 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  third  church  in  Roxbury.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  measures,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  to 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1776  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  recourse  to  the  records  of  congress  and 
other  original  papers.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  and  pubbshed  his 
history,  and  was  resettled  in  the  ministry  at  St  Neot's,  in  Huntmgdonshire ; 
but  norwards  he  returned  to  Ipswich,  where  ho  had  been  first  settled,  and  died 
there.    Lempriere.    Allen. 
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Phillips 
Academy  in 
Andover. 


Tbeol(^ical 
InstitutiOQ. 


Associate 
Founda- 
tion. 


President's 
message. 


1808. 

An  act  was  passed,  the  pi'eceding  year,  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  to  receive,  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate, 
the  annual  income  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  5000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  what  they  were  previously  allowed  by  law  to  hold : 
provided  the  income  be  always  applied  to  the  objects  of  the 
pious  Founders  and  Benefactors,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
Donors,  if  consistent  with  the  original  design  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Academy.  The  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Seminaiy  in 
Andover  was  setded.  Phoebe  Phillips  of  Andover,  relict  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  late  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Phillips  their  son,  obligated  themselves  to  erect  and  finish 
two  buildings  for  the  Institution ;  and  Samuel  Abbot  of  Andover 
gave  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  Students  in  Divinity ;  and  unitedly 
signed  the  Constitution  by  which  the  Seminary  was  to  be  con- 
ducted and  regulated. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet 
of  Newbury  Port,  and  John  Norris  of  Salem,  gave  the  sum  of 
10,000  dollars  each,  to  which  sum  Mr.  Bartlet  added  the  farther 
sum  of  10,000  dollars,  the  whole  amounting  to  40,000  dollars, 
as  a  capital  fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  two  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Students  in  Divinity  ;  and  they  unitedly  signed 
the  Statutes  of  the  Associate  Foundation  in  the  Theological 
Institution  in  Andover.  The  Institution  was  opened  on  the  28th 
of  September.^ 

The  president,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  10th  con- 
gress, stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  na- 
tions to  neutral  rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce  ; 
and  referred  it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course 
best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things.  "  With  the  Barbary 
powers,"  he  said,  "  we  continue  in  harmony,  with  the  exception 
of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  towards  our 
consul  to  that  regency;"  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress.  "  With  our  Indian  neighbours 
the  public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  convic- 
tion that  we  consider  tbem  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish 


1  On  this  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  CoHeffe,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Visitors,  preached  a  sermon,  adapted  to  me  occasion 
and  to  Uie  Ordination  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  ll.d.  a  Professor  elect  in  the 
Institution. 
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with  sincerity  their  rights  and  interests,  the  attachment  of  the  1808. 
Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the  n^-v^w 
nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for  the 
justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.  Husbandry  and 
household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate ;  and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  have  now  under  consideration  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us  in 
laws  and  government  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall 
think  best." 

The  importation  of  Africans  mto  the  United  States  ceased  by  Slave  tnde 
law  on  the  1  st  of  January.  abolished. 

On  the  17ih  of  April,  the  Bayonne  decree  declared  every  Bayonne 
American  vessel  found  upon  the  ocean,  liable  to  seizure  and  <*«<^«- 
condemnation. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Societies  in- 
Massachusetts  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  were  incorporated.    «>'po«^- 

In  this  and  the  two  following  years,  13  Bible  Societies  were  Bible  So- 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  distributing  cheap  editions  cietie*. 
of  the  Bible.     One  of  these  societies  was  in  Philadelphia,  4  in 
Massachusetts,  I  in  Connecticut,  1  in  New  Jersey,  3  in  South 
Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia. 

Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  continental  congress  from  Septuagint 
its  first  meeting  in  1774  till  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  com-  ^""l^^^J- 
pleted  and  published  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 

John  Dickinson  died  at  Wilmington,  at  an  advanced  age;^  Deaths. 
James  Warren,   at  Plymouth,   aged  82  ;*  James  Sullivan,  at 
Boston,  in  his  65th  year  ;^  Fisher  Ames,  an  eminent  statesman 


1  Mr.  Dlckioson  was  bom  in  Delaware,  and  was  a  distinguished  political 
writer,  and  an  able  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.    He  at  first  opposed 
die  declaration  of  independence,  but  afterwards  zealously  maintained  it.    He  ' 
was  president  of  Pennsylvania  from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
hy  Dr,  Franklin.    His  Political  Writings  were  published  in  2  volumes,  in  1801. 

S  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settiers  of  Plymouth.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  proposal  for  establishing  coomiittees  of  correspondence  in  1773. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  general  Warren,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Alter  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  this  state,  he  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  employments ;  but  afterward 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  council.  The  last  act  of  his  public  life  was  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  an  elector  of  president  and  vice  president,  in  1804.  He  was 
greatiy  respected  as  a  man  of  uniform  integrity  and  piety.  Allen.  Warren,  Hist 
Revolution. 

3  Biographical  Memoir  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  252.  Governor  Sullivan 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and  studied  law  under  his  brother 
John  Sullivan,  who  aifterward  became  eminent  as  a  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was 
appointed  attorney  general  for  the  county  of  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
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and  political  writer,  at  Dedham,  aged  50  years  ;^   and  Guy 
Carleton,  in  England,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.^ 


Embaiigo 
repealed. 


Anrange- 
meat  with 
Mr.  Ers- 
kine. 


1809. 

James  Madison  was  elected  President,  and  George  Clinton 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  Stales. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  embargo  was  repealed.  Congress 
interdicted  by  law  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and 
England ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  passed  an  act  to  raise  an 
additional  force.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States, 
pledged  his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th  of 
June ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  now  made  with 
the  British  minister,  the  president  proclaimed  that  commercial 
intercourse  would  be  renewed  on  that  day  ;  but  this  arrangement 


Massachusetts  provincial  conmss  in  1774  and  1775 ;  and  in  the  first  set  of  offi- 
cers for  the  civU  department,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  maritime  court  in 
the  district  where  he  resided ;  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  continued 
in  some  public  station  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  re-elected  the  following  year ;  and  while  in  the 
chair,  his  influence  was  successfully  exerted  in  moderatmg  the  violence  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  that  object.  His  publications  were  numerous,  the 
principal  of  which  were,  the  History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  1795,  and  the 
History  of  Land  Titles  in  Massachusetts,  1801. 

1  He  was  bom  in  Dedham,  Massachushusetts,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  state.  In  the  line  of  his  ancestry  is  the  Rev.  William 
Ames,  a  famous  English  divine,  author  of  Medulla  Theologix  and  other  works. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  man  of  acutcness  and  wit,  who  to  his 
skill  in  his  profession  added  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  This  son  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  became  first 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  cong^-css.  He  had  a  vigorous 
mind,  enriched  with  various  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  happy  talent  for  eluci- 
dating whatever  subject  he  handled.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  in  1804  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was  no  less  estimable  in  private 
life,  than  he  was  distinguished  in  public.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  his  remains  were  brought 
to  the  capital  for  interment,  at  which  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  his  early 
friend  Mr.  Dexter,  and  every  mark  of  respectful  notice  was  paid.  His  Worto 
were  published  in  an  8vo  volume  in  1809,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  elegant  and 
interesting  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

2  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  lord  Dorchester,  a  distinguished  British  officer  in  the 
American  war,  was  in  1774  commissioned  to  be  captain  general  and  governor  of 
Quebec.  In  1777  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  northern  army  by 
general  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  as  successor  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  178:{,  he  embarked  at  New  York,  and  withdrew  the  British  fleet 
from  the  American  coast.  Although  as  a  military  man  he  was  severe,  yet  his 
humanity  to  the  American  prisoners,  whom  he  took  in  Canada,  has  received 
high  commendation  and  praise. 
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was  disavowed  by  the  kiDg.     Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled  in  Oc-     1809. 
tober,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon  giving  of-   v^-v^^w/ 
fence  to  the  American  government,  all  farther  intercourse  with  MnJackson 
him  was  refused,  and  he  was  recalled.  U  recalled. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Miami  Uoi- 
Ohio,  to  establish  an  university,  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  ^*"*"y- 
"  The  Miami  University  ; "  and  a  township  was  granted  for  that 
purpose. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  alter  ^'"^*^ 
and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  °  **** 
College.  By  this  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  coun- 
sellors, president  of  the  Senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealtli,  and  the  president  of  tlie 
college  for  the  time  being,  with  15  ministers  of  congregational 
(lurches,  and  15  laymen,  all  inhabitants  within  the  state,  to  be 
elected  as  the  act  provides,  were  hereafter  to  constitute  the 
Board  of  Overseers.* 

The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  formed  and  organized 
in  Boston.  In  America,  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  had,  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  preceding  yesyr,  taken  the  lead  in  this  cause  of  Grod  and  of 
Chnstian  benevolence.  In  1804  a  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  languages. 

1810- 

The  Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  retaliate  lUmbooil- 
the  act  of  congress  which  forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  ^**  **«*^'*** 
ports  of  the  United  States,  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  on  the  23d 
of  March.     By  this  decree,  all  American  vegsels  and  cargoes, 
arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied 
by  French  tropps,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May  congress  passed  an  act,  excluding  British  Actofcon- 
and  French  armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  **•"• 
but  providing,  that  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify 
its  edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they  should 
cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact  the  presndent 

1  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1642,  itjwas  ordered  that  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  Maeistrates  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  Elders  [Ministers]  of  uie  six  next  2udj&iing 
towns,  viz.  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbuiy,  and  Dor- 
chester, and  the  President  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  should  have  fiiH 
power  and  authority  for  the  superintendence  and  government  of  the  College. 
In  the  act  of  1809  there  was  a  proviso,  "  that  all  the  ministers  of  congregational 
churches  who  are  membera  of  the  Board  shall  remain  members  of  the  &Bid  of 
Overseers  established  by  this  act,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  ministers  re* 
spectively  of  their  congregational  churches.'* 

VOL.  II.  66  • 
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Proclama- 
tion. 


W.Florida. 


Population. 


1810.  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the  other  nation  should 
not  within  three  months  after  pursue  a  similar  step,  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the 
other. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  president  issued  his  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  France  might  be  renewed. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
terdicting commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
possession  was  taken  of  that  part  of  West  Florida,  lying  west  of 
the  Perdido  river. 

Kentucky  had  10  representatives  in  congress,  and  a  populadoo 
of  406,51 1  souls.  Pittsburg  contained  767  bouses,  and  4740 
inhabitants.  The  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  by  enumera- 
tion, contained  22,769  buildings,  and  upwards  of  90,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  third  census, 
was  7,239,903. 

The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  22  million ;  the  number  of  mills  for 
manufacturing  paper,  at  about  180. 

A  wooden  bridge,  2187  feet  in  length,  was  built  over  Ashley 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  was  formed  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  John  Cheverus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  Boston  by  archbishop  Carroll. 

There  was  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  ever  witnessed 
in  Georgia,  in  the  upper  part  of  that  state,  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Whole  forests  weijB  laid  prostrate  ;  many  of  the  best  plantations 
were  rendered  unfit  for  immediate  cultivation ;  houses,  fences, 
and  stock,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed. 
Deaths.  Benjamin  Lincoln  died  at  Hingham,  aged  77  years  ;^  WilKam 

Augustine  Washington,  at  Georgetown,  aged  53  years  ;^   and 
Samuel  Dexter,  at  Mendon.^ 


News- 
papers. 

Bridge. 

Episcopal 
Society. 

Bishop 
Cheverus. 

Tornado. 


1  General  Lincoln  was  bom  at  Hingham  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  house  in 
which  he  died.  His  military  character  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution ;  his  private  and  Christian  character  secured  to  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  friends  to  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  Several 
of  his  Letters  and  Essays  are  in  print,  chiefly  published  in  the  CoUections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

2  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  War ;  where  major  Garden  has  given  a  sketch  of 
the  character  and  exploits  of  colonel  Washington.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  those  of  his  iUustrious  kinsman.  When  in- 
formation of  his  death  was  received  at  the  capital,  Mr.  John  Randolph  said  in 
congress,  **  He  was  indeed  the  sword,  as  his  great  kinsman  was  the  shield  of 
his  country.    They  were  the  Fabius  and  MarceUus  of  United  America." 

3  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter  originated  from  Dedham  in  Massachusetts,  where  be 
lived  till  the  revolutiona^  war,  when  he  removed  with  his  &mily  to  Woodstock 
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Reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the  Nov.  is. 
Chesapeake.     Augustus  J.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  ^5e'for**" 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  atuck  00 
repeat  to  the  American  government  the  prompt  disavowal  made  ^eCheaa- 
by  his  majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  ^ 
officer  in  command  of  bis  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America, 
whose  recall  from  a  higtily  important  and  honourable  command 
immediately  ensued  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  disapprobation ; 
that  he  was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence 
of  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken ;  or,  if 
that  ship  were  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seaport  of  the 
United  States  as  the  American  government  may  name  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the 
families  of  those  seamen  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the 
wounded  survivors.     The  president  acceded  to  these  proposi- 
tions ;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  then  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the  men,  who 
were  to  be  restored  to  that  sliip.^ 

The  message  of  the  president  to  congress  indicating  an  appro-  Nov.  29. 
bension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  committee  of  foreign  Prewdent'i 
relations  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported  resolutions  (or  ™**"^** 
filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  for  raising  an  additional  force 
of  10,000  men;   for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  for  ordering  out  the  militia 
when  he  should  judge  it  necessary ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and 
for  authorizing  the  arming  of  merchantmen  in   self-defence. 
These  resolutions  were  principally  agreed  to.     A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  25,000  men,  after  much  discussion,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  house. 

The  theatre  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  was  burnt.    The  house  l>ec  «6. 
was  uncommonly  full ;  not  less  than  600  persons  were  present.  ^^^^^ 
The  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act  of  a  pantomime ;  the  or-  burnt 

in  Connecticut,  where,  by  direction  of  his  last  will,  he  was  buried.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts,  but  lived  afterward 
chiefly  in  retirement,  greatly  rejected  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  Christian 
excellencies  of  his  character.  He  founded  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  in  Cambridge.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston 
was  his  son. 
I  American  State  Pftpeis. 
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1811.  chestra  was  in  full  chorus;  a  performer  came  on  to  open  the 
N^-v^^^w/  scene ;  when  sparks  of  fire  began  to  fall  on  the  back  part  of  the 
stage,  and  Mr.  Robertson  came  out,  waving  his  hand  first  to  the 
ceiling,  then  exclaiming,  "  The  house  is  on  fire  ! "  The  ciy  of 
j/irc,  fire^  passed  rapidly  through  the  house ;  and  the  scene  of 
horror  and  distress  that  followed,  baffles  all  description.  All  flew 
from  their  seats.  Cries  and  shrieks  filled  the  house.  Many 
persons  were  trodden  under  foot;  several  were  thrown  back 
^  irom  the  windows  from  which  they  were  struggling  to  leap.    The 

stair  ways  were  blocked  up,  and  the  sim>ke  threatened  instant 
suffi)cation.  Many  leaped  from  the  windows  of  the  first  stoiy, 
and  were  saved ;  some  from  the  second  window ;  others  were 
shockingly  burnt.  The  fire  flew  with  amazing  rapidity;  and 
within  ten  minutes  after  it  caught,  the  whole  house  was  v^rapped 
in  flames.  Nearly  70  persons  perished  in  the  conflagradon ; 
and  a  considerable  number  afterwards  expired,  in  consequence  di 
injuries  they  received.  Among  those  who  perished  in  the  flames 
was  George  W.  Smith,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Abraham  B. 
Venable,  pre^dent  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia ;  the  first  had,  but  a 
few  days  before  been  placed  in  the  chair  of  government ;  the 
last  had  very  honourably  filled  several  high  stations,  and  had 
been  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  most  interesting  periods. 
Interment  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  the  common  council  of  the  city 
of  the  dead,  of  Richmond,  the  remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fire  were 
deposited  in  the  area  which  had  been  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  the  theatre ;  an  area,  which  was  to  be  encompassed  by  a  wall 
five  feet  high.  The  interment  was  made  on  Sunday  the  30ih, 
when  a  mournful  procession  moved  to  the  sepulchral  spot.  The 
remains  were  chiefly  enclosed  in  two  large  mahogany  boxes,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  pit  stood. 
The  city  was  bathed  in  tears. 
Afl&iirofthe  On  the  16ih  of  May  there  was  an  engagement  between  the 
LitUe  Belt.  United  States  frigate  President,  commanded  by  captain  Rodgers, 
and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Beh,  commanded  by  captain 
Bingham,  in  which  the  Little  Belt  had  11  men  killed  and  21 
wounded.  Only  one  man  of  the  frigate  was  wounded.  The 
Little  Belt  gave  the  first  fire. 
Fire*.  A  fire  in  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  May,  destroyed  nearly 

100  buildings.     On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  a  fire  at  New- 
bury Port  consumed  more  than  200  buildings,  and  propeny  to 
the  amount  of  600,000  dollars.^ 
Gun  boat         On  the  4th  of  October,  the  United  States  sun  boat  No.  2.  was 

lost.  ^ 

1  Within  a  few  months  after  the  fire  at  Newbury  Port,  the  sufferera  received 
in  donations  from  their  fellow  citizens  about  128,000  dollars. 
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lost  at  sea ;  and  all  who  were  on  board,  excepting  one  man,  33     1811. 
in  number,  perished.  n^-v-w/ 

The  frontier  settlers  being  seriously  alarmed  by  hostile  indica-  Gov.  Harri- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  governor  Harrison  resolved  to  SiSon"'**' 
move  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  with  a  body  eain»t  the 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  4th  United  States  regi-  *»^*"* 
ment,  under  colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  threatened  hostilities.     His  expedition 
was  made  early  in  November.     On  his  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Prophet's  town,  the  principal  chiefs  came  out  with 
offers  of  peace  and  submission,  and  requested  die  governor  to 
encamp  for  the  night.     It  was  merely  a  treacherous  artifice.     At  Nov.  7. 
four  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed,  and  a  bloody  T^p^^. 
and  doubtful  contest  ensued.     The  Indians  were  finally  repulsed  noe. 
with  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of  62  killed  and  126  loduos  re- 
wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  their's.     Colonel  Davies,  pulsed. 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  colonel  White,  of  the  Saline,  and  several 
other  valuable  officers,  fell  on  this  occasion.    Governor  Harrison, 
having  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and  established  forts,  re- 
turned to  Vincennes. 

A  tornado,  on  the  11th  of  September,  did  great  damage  and  Tornado. 
destroyed  several  lives  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    An  earth- 
quake was  felt  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  ^^^ 
States  on  the  16th  of  December ;  and  was  succeeded  by  two  ^" 
others  on  the  23d  of  January  and  7th  of  February.^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  provide  internal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  state.  navigation. 

On  the  failure  of  cotton,  the  planters  of  Georgia  turned  their  SuEar.wine, 
attention  to  sugar,  wine,  and  oil.     Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  St.  Si-  **°  ^  */^ 
roon's,  made  two  pipes  of  excellent  red  wine.     Sweet  and  castor  Georgia. 
oil  was  made  in  great  abundance  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Grant,  made  par- 
cels of  Muscovado  sugar.     At  Mr.   Spalding's  plantation,  on 
Sapelo  island,  were  made  25  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  and  the  next 
year,  84  lbs.* 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  incorporated.     The 

1  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Academy,  iii.  350 — 360 ;  an  Accomit  of  several  shocks 
of  an  £arth(^uake,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  United  States,  hy 
Governor  Wmthrop  Sargent.  The  first  of  these  three  shocks  occurred  at  eov- 
emor  Sargent's  house  in  Natchez  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  brick  Boor 
of  the  basement  story,  which  was  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was 
evidenUy  ag;itated — ^furniture  considerably  jarred — and  glass,  plate,  and  China 
ware  put  in  motion  upon  the  shelves.  The  shocks  were  considerably  felt  along 
tibe  banks  of  the  Mtssissippi,  and  in  some  degree  at  New  Orleans.  In  the 
opinion  of  governor  Sargent,  these  were  the  first  earthquakes  which  had  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

3  Niles's  Register,  1812,  where  it  is  said,  Mr.  Spalding  *<  will  have  60  acres  in 
Otaheite  cane.*^ 
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Episcopal  church  of  St.  John's  at  Providence,  Rhode  Islandi 
was  consecrated  by  bishop  Griswold. 

The  sum  of  2,950,000  dollars  was  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  alone  to  Canton  and  Calcutta;  supposed  to  be 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  exported  in  this  year  from 
the  United  States  to  Asia. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  hemp  were  valued  at  500,000  dol- 
lars. 

Francis  Dana  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  67  years  ;^  and  John 
Rodgers,  at  New  York,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  63d  of 
his  ministry.8 


1  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dana  of  Boston,  who  was  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, and  an  energetic  magistrate,  and  eminenUy  useful  to  the  community  in  the 
trying  timesjust  precedi^  the  American  revolution.  Judse  Dana  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  He  afterward  received 
from  this  college  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  he  was  Vice  Presideiit  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Having  finished  his  legal  stupes 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Edmund  Trowbridge,  who  was  eminently 
learned  in  the  law,  and  for  some  time  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law,  and  was  eneaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  began.  From  this  moment  he  became  distinguished  ibr 
his  patriotism  and  devotedness  to  tlie  cause  of  his  country.  In  1779  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  congress  as  secretary  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  die  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  appointed  to  negotiate  a  trea^  of  peace  and  commerce  witii 
Great  Britain,  and,  in  case  of  the  minister's  death,  charging  him  with  tiie  affiin 
of  the  commission.  While  acting  as  secretary,  under  tMs  appointment,  at  Paris, 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress,  dated  December  18th,  1780,  appoint- 
ing him  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Russia. 
See  1783.  Although  the  policy  of  that  court  precluded  success  at  the  time, 
"  yet  the  able,  firm,  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dana  fuIfiDed  his 
novel  and  responsible  mission,  was  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  met  the 
entire  approbation  of  his  country.  He  was  received  upon  his  return  from  Russia 
by  his  fcUow  citizens  with  sentiments  of  deep  respect  and  veneration."  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  of  the  first  convention  at  Annapolis ;  and 
very  soon  afrer  wzs  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  afterward  chief  justice  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratifying  the  national 
constitution,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  its  adoption ;  and 
those  now  living,  who  heard  him  in  the  debates  of  that  body,  speak  to  this  day 
of  his  clear  and  thrilling  eloquence.  "  Chief  Justice  Dana  was  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  every  lawyer  to  be  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  elevated  mind ;  clear,  loei- 
cal,  learned,"  and  of  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  "  The  great  characteristics 
of  his  mind  were  nice  discrimination,  great  simplicity  in  his  views,  and  unusual, 
almost  unexampled  energy.  His  ju£cial  opinions  were  not  only  sound,  but 
they  were  announced  in  language  at  once  clear,  classical,  and  forcible.  They 
commanded  the  most  silent  attention,  and  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  most 
perfect  conviction."  Manuscripts  furnished  by  Richard  R.  Dana,  Esq.  a  son  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  an  original  Notice  of  judge  Dana  by  a  gentleman  of  die 
law,  well  acquainted  with  his  professional  and  private  character,  and  frmiiliar 
with  the  eventful  times  of  his  public  life. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1727.  Early  imbibing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  divines,  bis 
ministry  and  his  life  were  worthy  of  both.  The  private  and  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter of  this  estimable  man  and  respectable  minister  is  faithfuljy  delineated  by  his 
surviving  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rodgers."    8vo.  1813. 
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The  president  of  the  United  States,  considering  it  expedient,  President 
under  existing  circumstances  and  prospects,  that  a  general  em-  JJ^JJ",^ 
bargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now  in  port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  embugo. 
the  period  of  60  days,  recommended  to  congress  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect.^     A  law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  Embaifo 
April,  and  signed  by  the  president  on  the  4th,  laying  an  embargo  ^^^ 
for  90  days.     An  act  was  soon  after  passed,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  specie,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo.^ 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  communicated  to  congress  Prendem's 
additional  documents  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with  Great  wmrme»- 
Britain.     In  his  message,  on  this  occasion,  he  strongly  stated,  as  '*^' 
hostile  acts,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British ; 
the  seizure  of  persons  as  British  subjects,  on  the  high  seas,  sail- 
ing under  the  American  flag ;  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  the 
peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  cruisers ;  the  blockading  of  their 
enemies'  ports  without  an  adequate  force;  and  the  orders  in 
council  affecting  neutral  rights ;  and  suggested  a  suspicion,  that 
the  Indians  had  been  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility  by  British 
agents ;  and  submitted  the  question,  ^*  Whether  the  United  States 
sludl  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations,  and 
these  accumulated  wrongs ;  or,  opposing  force  to  lorce  in  de- 
fence of  their  national  rights,  shall  commit  a  just  cause  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  president's  message,  presented  to  the 
bouse  of  representatives  a  report,  or  manifesto  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  which  was  concluded  by  a 
recommendation  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  The  next 
day,  a  bill  for  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  passed  the  house 
of  representatives ;  on  the  17th  it  passed  the  senate ;  and  on  June  la. 
the  18th  it  was  signed  by  the  president,  who  on  the  day  following  ^JJJ^Jf!JJI[,. 
issued  a  proclamation  of  the  war.^ 

The  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives  entered  a  protest  ProtMt. 
against  the  declaradon  of  war ;  declaring,  that  the  subject  of 
impressments  had  been  once  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  a  treaty 
between  the  British  court  and  the  American  envoys  Monroe  and 
Pmckney,  and  though  that  treanr  was  not  ratifled,  the  same  terms 
might  still  be  obtained  ;  that  official  notice  having  been  given  of 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  they  entertained  no  doubt  of 

1  American  State  Papen . 

S  NHea'  Register,  ii.  92, 107. 

'  American  State  Pftpen,  ▼.  161—106. 
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the  revocatioa  of  the  orders  in  couacil ;  that  the  blockading  of 
enemies'  ports  without  an  adequate  force  was  but  a  retafiation 
for  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  that  the 
French  government  was  considered  the  first  and  the  greatest  ag- 
gressor on  neutral  rights.^ 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  having  been  officially  revoked,  the  British  orders  in 
council  were  repealed.* 

Great  outrages  were  committed  at  Baltimore.  The  editors  of 
the  Federal  Republican,  a  newspaper  printed  in  that  city,  having 
published  strictures  on  the  declaration  of  war,  a  mob  had  as- 
sembled at  night,  torn  down  their  office,  and  destroyed  tbdr 
printing  materials.  The  paper  was  afterwards  established  at 
Georgetown,  and  a  house  was  engaged  in  Baltimore  firom  which 
the  papers  were  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the 
editors,  with  general  Henry  Lee,  general  Lingan,  and  many 
others,  having  provided  arms  and  ammunition,  they  determined, 
if  attacked,  to  defend  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 
In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  a  mob  collected,  and  assiuled 
the  house,  principally  with  stones.  While  they  were  forcing  the 
door,  several  muskets  were  fired,  by  which  two  persons  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  militaiy,  a 
compromise  was  efiected.  The  persons  within  the  house  sur- 
rendered, on  a  promise  of  safe^  in  the  prison.  On  the  follow- 
ing night  the  mob  reassembled,  broke  open  the  gaol,  killed 
general  Lingan,  bruised  and  mangled  11  others,  8  of  whom, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  were  thrown  in  a  heap  in  fi*ont  of  the  gaoL 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried ;  but  they  escaped  pumsh- 
ment.^ 

On  the  1 5th  of  August,  general  Hull,  who  had  passed  into 
Canada  with  about  2000  men,  surrendered  to  the  British.* 

Captain  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution, 
after  an  action  of  30  minutes,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere, commanded  by  captain  Dacres.  The  loss  of  the  Guerriere 
was  15  killed,  64  wounded,  and  21  missing ;  of  the  Constitution, 
7  killed,  and  7  wounded.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  detachment  from  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  which  was  approved  by  the  president 
on  the  12th  of  April.     By  this  act  the  president  of  the  United 

1  The  bill  for  declaring  war  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  79  to  49 ; 
and  in  the  senate,  19  to  17. 

2  The  French  decrees  were  revoked  in  AprU. 

3  The  funeral  obsequies  of  general  Lingan  were  attended  at  Georgetown  bj 
3000  persons. 

^  Niles'  Register,  iii.  13, 14.  Account  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  at  De- 
troit on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  British  forces  by  biUEadier 
general  HuU,  ib.  98. 

5  Ibid.  iu.  28,  251,  Hull's  and  Dacres'  Accounts. 
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States  was  authorized  to  require  of  the  executives  of  the  several  1812. 
states  and  territories,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  s^^v^^/ 
and  equip,  according  to  law,  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  warning,  their  respective  proportions  of  100,000  militia, 
officers  included.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  the  detachment 
of  militia  shall  be  officered  out  of  the  present  militia  officers,  or 
others,  at  the  option  and  discretion  of  the  constitutional  authority 
in  the  respective  states  and  territories ;  the  president  of  the 
United  States  apportioning  the  general  officers  among  the  respec- 
tive states  and  territories,  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  militia,  when  called  mto  actual  service, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  emoluments,  as 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  few  regular  troops  then  in  President 
the  service  of  the  United  States  were  sent  off  on  an  expedition  J*"»  "P**^ 
into  Upper  Canada.     To  man  the  fortresses  on  the  maritime  no*r/for*' 
frontier,  the  president  called  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  miiuiato 
militia,  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  under  U.S. 
Grovernor  Strong  of  Massachusetts,  governor  Griswold  of  Con-  officcn; 
necticut,  and  governor  Jones  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  whom  these 
requisitions  were  severally  made,  resisted  the  demand,  on  the  ^be  demand 
twofold  ground,  that  neither  of  the  constitutional  exigencies  had  reiisted. 
arisen,  and  that  the  militia  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  under 
any  other  than  their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president  himself,  when  personally  in  the  field.     As  the  enemy 
invaded  neither  of  those  states  during  this  year,  the  militia  re- 
mained unemployed  ;  but,  from  a  view  of  the  exposed  and  de-  Connecti- 
fenceless  condition  of  Connecticut,  the  legislature  of  that  state  Sropll  for 
ordered  a  corps  of  regular  troops  to  be  raised,  and  also  a  corps  her  own  de- 
of  voluntary  exempts,  the  organization  of  which  was  effected  the  ^®'*^* 
following  winter.^ 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  about  1 000  men,  crossed  the  Nov. 
river  Niagara,  and  attacked  the  British  at  Queenstown;  and.  Queen*.!' 
though  successful  at  first,  was  compelled,  after  a  long  and  obsti-  town. 
Date  engagement,  to  surrender.     His  loss  was  60  killed,  and 
about  100  wounded.     General  Brock,  the  British  commander, 
was  killed. 

The  Frolic,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  was  captured,  after  a  se-  BritUh  Tet 
vere  engagement,  by  the  Wasp,  commanded  by  captain  Jones.  ** 
Commodore  Decatur,  of  the  United  States  frigate,  fell  in  with 
the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  commanded  by  captain  Carden, 
off  the  Western  Islands,  and,  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  captured  her.     The  loss  of  the  Macedonian  was,  36  killed 

1  By  the  death  of  governor  Griswold,  the  organization  of  the  several  corps 
devolved  upon  lieutenant  governor  Smith. 
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1813.    and  68  wounded ;  of  the  United  States,  7  killed  and  5  wounded. 

K^-s^'^/  The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  commo- 
dore Bainbridge,  after  an  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  captured  the 
British  frigate  Java.  The  American  loss  was,  9  killed  and  25 
wounded  ;  the  British,  60  killed  and  101  wounded.  The 
American  privateer  schooner  Dolphin,  of  2  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Endicott,  captured  a  British  ship  of  14  guns  and  18  men. 

Louisiana.  An  act  of  congress  was  passed  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  and  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
that  state. 

Ohio.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Oluo,  and 

the  town  of  Madison  in  that  state,  were  laid  out. 

Pittafieid.  The  United  States  government  purchased  14  acres  of  land  at 
Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts,  on  which  to  erect  barracks  for  the 
troops,  with  a  hospital. 

S.  Carolina.  The  commencement  of  South  Carolina  College  was  heM  at 
Columbia,  the  new  capital.  The  legislature  of  South  Carofina 
passed  an  act  to  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  state. 
Hamilton  CoUege,  at  Clinton  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  io- 
coporated. 

Rochester.  The  origin  of  the  setdement  of  Rochester  in  New  Toik  is 
assigned  to  this  year.  A  mill  lot  in  the  centre  of  a  village  on 
the  west  side  of  (Jenesee  river,  purchased  by  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter and  others  ten  years  before,  had  remained  unoccupied  tiD 
this  year.  The  purchasers  now  surveyed  it  into  village  lots,  and 
gave  it  the  family  name  of  the  senior  proprietor,  "  Rochester." 
The  first  bridge  at  this  place  was  finished  this  year.  A  post 
oflSce  was  established  in  the  village.  The  first  merchant's  store 
was  opened.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  removed  to 
Harrisburg. 

Antiquarian      The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  incorporated  by  the 

Society.       legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

missions,      was  incorporated.     Five  missionaries  were  ordained  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  Asia.  These 
were  the  first  American  missionaries,  destined  to  foreign  parts. 
A  Theological  Institution  was  formed  at  Princeton,  N.  Jersey. 


1  Account  of  Rochester,  annexed  to  a  Directory  for  the  Village  of  Rochester, 
1827.  "  We  have  seen  our  village,"  says  the  writer,  "  from  a  log  hut  or  two  in 
the  deep  and  lonely  forest,  rise  like  the  work  of  magic,  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
form  of  a  husy  and  populous  city.  We  have  seen  the  forest  yielding  to  the 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  to  streets  crowded  with  commerce,  and 
wharves  covered  with  the  merchandise  of  every  nation.  From  a  few  adven- 
turous settlers,  braving  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  untried  wilderness,  we 
now  see  a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life." 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  peri-     1812. 
odical  work,  was  begun  at  Boston.  v^-v-^^^ 

George  Clinton,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Dcathi. 
Washington;^  Roger  Griswold,  governor  of  Connecticut,  at 
Norwich,  aged  60  ;*  Joel  Barlow,  in  Poland,  aged  64  j^  Hugh 
White,  the  first  settler  of  Whitestown,  aged  80  years;*  Joseph 
Buckminster,  in  his  6 1st  year ;  and  Joseph  Stefens  Buckminster, 
aged  28.* 

^  The  epitaph  of  Mr.  Clmton  furnishes  an  outline  of  his  character  and  his- 
tory :  *'  He  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  revolution.  Emineint  in  council, 
he  filled  with  unexampled  usefulness,  purity,  and  ability,  among  many  other 
offices,  those  of  governor  of  his  native  state,  and  of  Vice  President  of  tlM 
United  States." 

3  Roger  Griswold,  ll.d.  the  son  of  governor  Matthew  Griswold,  of  high- 
ly respected  memoiy,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1780.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783.  In  1794  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  for  several  years.  In  1807,  having  resumed  his  seat  in 
congress,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  In 
1809  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1811,  governor  of  the  state. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation,  in  talents,  political 
knowledge,  and  force  of  eloquence.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  understanding, 
was  acute  and  powerful  in  argumentation,  and  distinguifmed  by  his  integrity, 
public  spirit,  and  graceful  manners. 

3  Joel  Barlow,  lj..d.  was  bom  at  Reading  in  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1778.  He  served  a  short  time  in  the  army  of  the  revolution  as 
a  volunteer,  and  afterward  as  chaplain  of  a  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  tumed  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  in  1788  relinquished  ^at  profession,  and 
embarked  for  England  as  agent  for  a  land  company ;  and  not  long  after  went  to 
France,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  and  popular  by  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  revolution.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  American  consid  at 
Algiers,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  ^vemment  and  vrith  Tripoli.  In 
1797,  he  resigned  his  station,  and  resided  m  Paris  until  1805,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  Georgetown.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  France.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  he  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  to  a  conference  at  Wilna,  in  Poland,  and  on  his  way  thither, 
died  at  Zamowica,  a  village  near  Cracow,  on  the  22d  of  December.  The  prin- 
cipal publications  of  Mr.  Bariow  are :  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  a  Poem  in  nine 
hooks,  1787 ;  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,  1791 ;  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings, 
1792;  the  Columbiad,  1808. 

4  In  1784  Judge  White  removed  with  his  family  from  Middletown  in  Con- 
necticut to  Sedaghquata,  now  Whitesborough  village,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  wild  land.  He  was  the  first  who  dared  to  overieap  the  German  settle- 
ments on  Uie  Mohawk,  and  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
westem  wilderness.  During  the  fiirst  four  years,  the  progress  of  settlements 
around  him  was  slow  and  discouraging.  In  1788  the  town  of  German  Flats 
was  divided,  and  a  new  town  was  established,  which,  in  honour  of  this  enter- 

e rising  man,  was  called  **  Whitestown."  It  then  contained  less  than  200  in- 
abitants,  and  included  all  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  now 
constitutes  19  counties.  These  counties,  according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
contained  280,319  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  lone  joumev  of  life  judge 
White  was  distinguished  for  integrity.  Utica  Patriot,  Obituary  Notice  of  Hu^ 
White.     Spafibrd. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth ;  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Buckminster,  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston.  Biographical 
sketches  of  the  former  are  in  the  Panoplist  (New  Series)  v.  105—111 ;  a  Me- 
moir of  the  latter  (his  son)  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons. 
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James  Madison  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice  President. 

While  the  war  was  prosecuted  witli  vigour  in  America,  a  friendly 
power  abroad  interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring 
session  of  congress,  an  offer  was  communicated  from  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  of  his  mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  peace 
between  them.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
American  government,  and  provision  made  for  the  contemplated 
negotiation.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons 
clothed  with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  enter  mto  such  cbnventional  regulations 
of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  as  might  be  mu- 
tually advantageous.  The  two  first  named  envoys  proceeded  to 
join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was 
also  given  to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  trea^ 
of  commerce  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicable 
relations,  and  improve  the  beneficial  intercourse,  between  the 
two  countries.^ 

The  president,  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy  to  combine  with  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  special  licenses 
to  neutral  vessels,  or  to  British  vessels  in  neutral  disguises,  by 
which  they  miglit  draw  supplies  from  our  country,  whilst  its 
general  commerce  was  obstructed,  recommended  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  congress  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  and 
effectual  prohibition  of  exports,  limited  to  a  convenient  day  in 
their  next  session,  and  removable  in  the  mean  time  in  the  event 
of  a  cessation  of  the  blockade  of  our  ports.® 

Admiral  Warren,  commander  of  the  British  ships  and  vessels 
on  the  American  and  West  India  station,  having  previously  in- 
stituted a  blockade  of  the  Chesapeak,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  New  York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  river  Mississippi,  now  declared,  that  not  only 
these  ports  still  continued  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,  but 
that  he  had  also  ordered  a  designated  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
together  with  all  the  ports,  harbours,  creeks,  and  entrances  of 
the  East  and  North  rivers  of  New  York,  and  all  the  ports,  har- 
bours, rivers,  and  creeks  on  the  sea  coasts  of  East  and  West 


1  American  State  Papers,  1811 — 1815. 


8  Ibid.  V.  498. 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and     1813. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  all  the  entrances  from  the  sea  into   v^^^<^^ 
the  Mississippi  to  be  strictly  and  rigorously  blockaded.^ 

The  scene  of  military  transactions,  this  year,  was  principally  Jtn-a, 
in  the  north,  towards  Canada.     Brigadier  general  Winchester  y^^l^ 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  nearly  600  men,  officers  and  town, 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  at  Frenchtown  by  a  division  of  the 
British  army  from  Detroit  under  colonel  Proctor.^ — The  British  April  6. 
made  a  furious  attack  on  Lewistown,  which  lasted  22  hours. —     ^"  "^ 

York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of 27. 

the  United  States  under  the  command  of  general  Dearborn.    For  ^^^g^if''^ 
this  expedition,  commodore  Chauncey  took  the  general  and  suite,  mericans. 
and  about  1700  men,  on  board  his  squadron,  and,  two  days  be- 
fore, left  Sacket's  Harbour  for  York.     The  total  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  otherwise,  is  stated  to  have 
been  203;  the  enemy's  loss  930,  of  whom  750  were  made 
prisoners.     By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  on  the  approach  of 
the  troops  towards  the  main  work,  a  considerable  number  was 
killed  and  wounded.     Brigadier  general  Pike  received  a  con-  ^     ^ 
fusion  from  a  large  stone,  which  within  a  few  hours  terminated  uuek. 
his  valuable  life.^    The  object  of  this  expedition  being  attained, 
the  American  forces  evacuated  York,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  left  the  harbour  on  the  8th  of  May. — ^The  May  2. 
British,  under  the  command  of  general  Proctor,  attempted  to  Fort  ste- 
carry  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  by  assault,  but  wtOtedT  **" 
were  repulsed.     The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at 
about  400  in  uniform  and  as  many  Indians ;  the  garrison  consist- 
ed of  160  men  under  the  command  of  major  Croghan.     The 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  ^gf^^f 
to  have  exceeded  150.     One  lieutenant  colonel,  a  lieutenant  Bntiib. 
and  50  rank  and  file,  were  found  in  and  about  the  ditch,  dead 
or  wounded ;   those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to 
escape,  were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.     The 
whole  loss  of  major  Croghan  during  the  siege,  was  one  killed, 
and  7  slightly  wounded.     About  three  the  next  morning  the 
British  sailed  down  the  river,  lea\nng  behind  them  a  boat  con- 


1  American  State  Papers,  v.  Appendix  xx. 

S  Frenchtown  la  a  village  on  the  river  Raisin,  about  26  miles  from  Detroit 
The  American  force  is  stated  at  1100,  that  ot  Proctor,  about  300  troops  of  the 
tine  and  sailors,  and  600  Indians,  llie  "  Return  of  prisoners  taken  "  by  the 
British  makes  the  number,  besides  60  officers,  433  rank  and  file ;  total  493. 
Montreal  Herald  of  Feb.  6, 1814.    Niles,  v.  409. 

3  The  death  of  general  Pike  was  deeply  regretted.  His  remains  were  inteired 
at  Sacket's  Harbour,  and  captain  Nicholson,  who  fell  by  his  side,  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb.  Port  Folio.—Brackrenridge  says,  *<  The  loss  on  the  American 
side  was  inconsiderable  untO  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  which 
caused  it  to  amount  to  800  in  killed  aiul  wounded." 
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1813.     taining  clothiDg  and  considerable  military  stores.^-— Fort  George, 
N^^v^-w/  commanded  by  general  Vincent,  was  taken,  after  a  sharp  con- 
May  27.      flict,  by  the  American  troops  under  general  Boyd  and  colonel 
RgITo^.    Miller.    The  loss  of  the  British  was  108  killed,  and  160  wound- 
ed, who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans ;  they  lost,  besides, 
115  regulars,  and  500  militia,  prisoners.    The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 

29       cans  was  39  killed,  and  108  wounded.^ — ^Two  days  afterward, 

BritUhatr  about  1000  British,  under  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo  and  lieutenant  general 
eVaUa^'  Prevost,  attacked  Sacket's  Harbour,  defended  by  brigadier  gen- 
bour.  eral  Brown,  and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     After 

the  repulse,  the  deputy  quarter  master  general,  2  majors,  1  cap- 
tain, and  25  left  dead,  and  2  captains  and  20  men  wounded,  were 
found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  2  captains,  1  enagn,  32  men 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  stated  their  total  loss  to  be  260; 
the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  1 56. 
June  1.  The  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  captain 

iSleuitei  Lawrence,  was  captured  by  the  British  ship  Shannon,  captaiD 
by  the        Broke,  after  an  action  of  1 1  minutes.    Captain  Lawrence  was 
Shannon,     mortally  wounded.     He  survived  the  action  four  days.     His 
body  was  wrapped  in  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  hid 
on  the  quarter  deck,  until  the  vessels  arrived  at  Halifax,  where 
he  was  buried  with  the  highest  naval  and  military  honours.    The 
remains  of  captain   Lawrence   and   lieutenant  Ludlow,  d[  the 
Chesapeake,  were  soon  after  brought  from  Halifax,  and  interred 
at  Salem.^ 
Vessels  The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Argus  was  captured  by  the 

captured.     British  sloop  of  war  Pelican,  in  St.  George's  channel,  on  the 

1  Letter  of  major  Croghan  to  general  Harrison,  and  of  governor  HuntingtOD 
to  Gideon  Granger,  Esq.  dated  "  Lower  Sandusky,*'  4  and  5  August  I^es, 
iv.  390. 

2  Major  general  Dearborn,  on  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  action,  writes :  "  Wc 
had  17  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  enemy  had  90  killed  and  160  wounded 
of  tlie  regular  troops.  We  have  taken  100  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  wounded." 
The  precise  number  of  either  may  not  then  have  been  ascertained.  The  num- 
bers on  both  sides,  given  in  the  text,  are  from  later  authorities.  Shallus  says, 
115  of  the  British  were  taken  prisoners,  "  and  507  Canadian  militia  paroled." — 
Fort  Erie  deserves  notice.  General  Dearborn,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  May, 
writes  :  "  Lieut,  colonel  Preston  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  and  its  dependen- 
cies last  evening :  the  post  had  been  abandoned  and  the  magazine  blown  up." 
The  whole  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Erie,  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  Americans.    Niles,  iv.  239. 

3  Captain  George  Crowninshield,  a  private  citizen  of  Salem,  having  obtained 
a  cartel  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  puipose, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  at  his  own  expense,  and  easily  effected  the  object  d 
his  voyage.  After  the  service,  a  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
Story.  The  bodies  were  soon  after  carried  to  New  York,  and  there  interred 
with  renewed  funeral  honours. — Captain  Lawrence  was  32  years  of  age.  Niles* 
Register.  The  loss  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  action,  was  28  officers  and  seamen 
killed,  and  58  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  48  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  killed,  and  98  wounded,  of  whom  14  died  soon  after.]  Alden,  Biog.  and 
Hist.  Collection,  iii.  219,  where  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lawrence. 
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14di  of  August ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the  British  brig     1813. 
Boxer  was  captured  by  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise,  off  n^-v*^/ 
Portland.    The  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  taken  by  the 
American  sk)op  of  war  Hornet ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  Poictiers, 
a  British  74  gun  ship. 

The  troops  commanded  by  brigadier  general  Chandler  were  JoDe«. 
attacked  by  the  British  and  Indians,  near  Stony  Creek.    Though  stony"* 
the  American  loss  was  small,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed  CreeL 
and  driven  from  the  field,  both  brigadier  generals  Chandler  and 
Winder  were  taken  prisoners.^ 

Three  British  frigates  entered  Hampton  Roads.     Two  days  —  W- 
after,  they  were  re-enforced  by  13  vessels,  of  75  guns  and 
firigates. — ^The  British,  under  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith  and  admiral  — 22. 
Warren,  were  defeated  at  Craney  Island,  in  Chesapeak  .bay,  by  q^"  "^ 
lieutenant  colonel  Beatty,  captain  Tarbell,  lieutenant  Shubrick,  isiandf 
and  others  of  the  United  States  navy,  major  Faulkner  and  other 
officers,  with  480  Virginia  militia  and  150  sailors  and  marines. 
The  British  lost  1200  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned,  exclusive  of 
40  who  deserted.     Several  of  their  boats  were  sunk. 

A  British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  captured,  after  a  gallant  Sept.  10. 
naval  action,  by  an  American  squadron  under  the  command  of  ^^,^^0^*^' 
commodore  Oliver  Hazard   Perry.    The  British  bss  was  41  Lake  Erie, 
killed,  and  94  wounded.    The  American  loss  was  27  killed,  and 
96  wounded,  of  which  number  21  were  killed  and  62  wounded 
on  board  the  flag  ship  Lawrence,  whose  whole  complement  of 
able  bodied  men,  before  the  action,  was  about  100.    The  com- 
modore gave  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  general  Harrison  in 
these  words :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours. 
Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  ^ 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.     The  next  move- 

1  Gen.  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  at  War.    Nilcs,  iv.  262. 

S  NileSy  y.  60--62.  Letter  of  commodore  Perry  to  general  Harrison,  dated 
<<  U.  S.  brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister,  Head  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 
1813,  4  p.  M."  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  precisely  the  same 
date,  he  thus  announces  the  intelligence :  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 

S've  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  a  signal  yictoiy  over  their  enemies  on 
is  lake.  The  British  squadron  [here  statmg  the  number  as  above]  have  this 
moment  surrendered  to  the  forces  under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  conflict." 
By  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  commodore  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  it 
appears  that  of  the  96  wounded,  8  only  died  ot  their  wounds : — ^*  Of  Dr-  Usher 
Parsons,  Surgeon's  mate,  I  cannot  say  too  much.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ability of  botn  the  other  Surgeons,  Drs.  Horsely  and  Barton,  the  whole  duty  of 
^operating,  dressing,  and  attending  nearly  an  hundred  wounded,  and  as  many 
nek,  devolved  entirely  on  him ;  and  it  must  be  pleasing  to  you,  Sir,  to  reflect 
that  of  the  whole  number  wounded,  only  three  have  died." — U.  Parsons  m.  d. 
is  now  Professor  of  Suigeiy  in  Brown  University. — Of  the  killed  on  board  the 
Lawrence  was  John  Brooks,  Ueutenant  of  marines  (a  0OD  of  the  late  governor 
Brooks),  whose  death  was  much  lamented. 
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1813.     ments  were  against  the  British  and  Indians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden, 
v^-v^^/   General  Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio 
militia  on  the  Sandusky  river ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September 
4000  from  Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Shel- 
Mddea        by  at  their  head,  arrived  at  his  camp.     With  the  cooperation  of 
evacuated,    jj^g  flggj^  jj  ^^s  now  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Maiden. 
On  the  27th  the  troops  were  received  on  board,  and  reached 
Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along  the 
Thames,  towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with  Tecum- 
seh's  Indians,  amountmg  to  1200  or  1500.     It  was  now  resolved 
to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.     On  the  6th  of  October  a 
severe  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  British  army  was  taken  by  the  Americans.    In 
Battle  of  the  this  battle  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  fled.^    The 
Thames,      British  loss  was  19  regulars  killed,  and  60  wounded,  and  about 
600  prisoners.    The  Indians  left  120  on  the  field.     The  Ameri- 
can loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  60. 
Proctor  made  his  escape  down  the  Thames. — On  the  29th  of 
September,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit,  which,  on 
the  approach  of  Harrison's  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
British; — ^Preparations   were   now   made   for  subduing  Upper 
Canada,  and  taking  Montreal.     The  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Up- 
Battie  of      per  Canada,  was  fought  between  a  detachment  of  general  Wil- 
Wiiiiams-    kinson's  army  under   brigadier  general  Boyd,  and  the  British 
"^^'  under  lieutenant  colonel  Morrison.     Of  the  Americans  102  were 

killed,  and  237  wounded ;  total  339.  The  loss  of  the  British, 
by  their  official  account,  was  22  killed,  147  wounded,  12  missing; 
total  181.  Brigadier  general  Covington,  while  leading  on  his 
men  to  a  successful  charge  against  the  British,  was  shot  through 

1  Tecumseh  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  Shawanese 
tribe,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  of  a  fine  form,  and  well  proportioned  limbs.  "  His 
carriage  was  erect  and  lofty.  His  eloquence  was  nervous,  concise,  impressive, 
figurative,  and  sarcastic."  Habitually  taciturn,  "  his  words  were  few,  but  al- 
ways to  the  purpose."  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  "  In  every  respect,  a 
savage,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Pontiac."  His  ruling  maxiin 
in  war  was,  to  take  no  prisoners.  He  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarters  ;  yet 
to  the  prisoners  made  by  other  tribes  he  was  attentive  and  humane.  It  had 
long  been  a  favourite  project  of  this  aspiring  chief,  to  unite  the  northern,  west- 
em,  and  southern  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  country^  as  far  as 
the  Ohio.  He  was  always  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  Indian  lands.  He  wasia 
almost  every  battle  with  the  Americans,  from  the  time  of  Hannar*s  defeat  to 
that  of  the  Thames.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky,  he  was  peculiarly 
active  in  seizing  the  boats  going  down  the  Ohio,  killing  the  passengers,  and 
carrying  off  their  property.  He  made  frequent  incursions  into  Kentucky,  wher* 
he  invariably  murdered  some  of  the  settlers,  and  escaped  with  several  horses 
loaded  with  plunder.  He  always  eluded  pursuit ;  and  when  too  closely  pressed, 
retired  to  the  Wabash.  After  his  fall,  his  person  was  viewed  with  great  interest 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Harrison's  army.  Brown's  Campaigns,  and 
NUes'  Register,  vi.  111. 
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the  body.     He  fell  where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,     1613. 
and  survived  but  two  days.*  n^-v^-^^/ 

Major  general  Harrison,  commander  in  chief  of  the  8lh  raili-  Sept.  29. 
tary  district  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  procla-  JjJJJJ;  p^ 
mation,  stating,  that  the  enemy  having  been  driven  from  the  ciamation 
territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under  his  com-  J^^*^  ^,, 
'mand  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  government 
the  civil  government  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  of  Michi- 
and  the  former  officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  ^"*' 
He  therefore  proclaimed,  that  all  appointments  and  commissions 
which  have  been  derived  from  British  officers  are  at  an  end ; 
that  the  citizens  arc  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by  general  Hull 
on  the  15ih  of  August,  1812  ;  and,  until  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having  civil 
offices  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Detroit,  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining 
€o  their  offices  respectively. 

General  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  at  Detroit,  stating  that  Oct.  le. 
tan  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  ^[JJ'the* 
the  tribes  of  Indians  called  Miamis,  Weas,  Ottoways,  Chippe-  Indians, 
ways,  and  Wyandots,  preparatory  to  a  general  council  to  be  held 
with  these  different  tribes ;  and  exhorting  all  citizens  living  upon 
the  frontiers  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

General  Harrison  of  the  army,  and  commodore  Perry  com- 17. 

mander  of  the  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  P«>cJ»«»- 
that  by  the  combined  operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  government 
under  their  command  those  of  the  enemy  within  the  upper  dis-  p^ »  district 
trict  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  canwC 
this  dbtrict  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of  our  troops,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  for  its  government ;  and  therefore 
they  proclaimed  and  made  known,  '^  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  as 
they  existed  or  were  in  force  at  the  period  of  their  arrival,  shall 
continue  to  prevail.     All  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  are 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  previously  taking  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  they  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  country." 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  commodore  Hardy 
with  a  superior  naval  force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 

1  Letter  of  brigadier  general  Boyd  to  general  WUidiison,  dated  '*  Camp,  near 
Cornwall,  Nov.  12 ; "  and  of  major  Willunson  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated 
**  Head  Quarters,  French  MilU,  adjoining  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  No* 
vember  16, 1313."  Niles,  v.  266,  233,  252.— The  whole  American  army,  after 
the  action  of  Williamsburg,  recroaaed  the  St  Lawrepce,  and  took  up  winter 
quarters  at  French  M^Us. 
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1813.    New  London,  where  the  decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  fortifi- 

v^-v^w/  cations  afibrded  a  precarious  defence.     The  menacing  appear- 

N.  London   ance  of  the  British  squadron  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 

aBriuIh **^  ^"^  ^®  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed  in 

fleet  the  conflict  which  was  long  expected,   produced  anoong  the 

inhabitants  the  greatest  consternation.     In  this  moment  of  darm, 

the  major  general  of  the  3d  division,  and  the  brigadier  general 

of  the  3d  brigade,  considered  themselves  justified,  at  the  earnest 

entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in  summoning  the  militia  to  their  assist- 

Meararesof  ance.     Governor  Snuth  of  Connecticut  approved  their  proce- 

defence.      j^^.^^  ^^^  immediately  forwarded  supplies,  and  adopted  measures 

of  defence.     "  On  this  occasion,"  said  the  governor  to  the  leps- 

lature,  '^  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  became 

my  duty  pursue.     The  government  of  Connecticut,  tbe  last  lo 

invite  hostilities,  should  be  the  first  to  repel  aggression."^ 

NoY.  %  Major  general  Jackson  detached  general  Coffee  with  a  part  of 

feiued'h^y"    ^^^  brigade  of  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen,  to  destroy  Tallus- 

gen.  Coffee,  hatches,  where  a  considerable  force  of  the  hostile  Creeks  was 

concentrated.     The  order  was  promptly  executed.     On  the  2d 

of  November,  after  an  engagement  between  about  900  of  Cofte's 

brigade  with  the  Indians  at  Tallushatches  towns,  186  of  tbe 

enemy  were  found  dead  in  the  field,  and  a  number  of  otherSi 

killed  in  the  woods,  not  found.     General  Coflfee  had  5  men 

killed,  and  41  wounded,  a  number  with  arrows.     "  This,'*  the 

general  observes,  "  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  tbe 

enemy's  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of 

arrows,  which  is  used  after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a 

leisure  time  for  loading  offers."* 

Public  On  the  request  of  congress,  that  the  president  recommend  a 

'*^*'*        day  of  Public  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  "  to  be  observed  by  the 

people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the 

offering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety 

and  welfare  of  these  States,  his  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  tte 

speedy  restoration  of  peace,"  the  president,  by  prcclamation, 

appointed  the  second  Thursday  in  September.     That  day  was 

accordingly  observed  in  the  United  States. 

1  Governor  Smith's  Speech  to  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  th« 
session  of  October  1813,  and  his  MS.  Letter  to  the  author.  See  ISU. — TTie 
first  of  the  above  occurrences  was  early  in  June. — Information  of  these  pith 
ceedin^js,  and  of  subsequent  operations  at  New  London,  was  duly  transmitted 
to  the  general  government,  and  the  instructions  of  the  president,  were  requested. 
The  governor  received  assurances  from  the  national  executive,  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  put  the  fortifications  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  of 
New  London,  into  a  respectable  state  of  defence  ;  that  the  wages  of  the  militia 
thus  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  should  be  paid  from 
the  national  treasury ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  liquidating  and 
discharging  the  accounts  of  the  commissary  and  quarter  master  departments. 

S  Letter  of  brigadier  general  Coffee,  in  Niles*  Register. 
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The  president  again  recommended  to  congress,  that  an  ef&c-    1813. 
tual  embargo  on  exports  be  immediately  enacted ;  and  an  em-  n^%,^^^ 
bargo  act  was  passed. 

The  British  under  rear  admiral  Cockbum,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Harre  d« 
took  possession  of  Havre  de  Grace  in  Maryland,  plundered  and  ^'"^^ 
burned  it. 

The  armed  vessels  Growler  and  Eagle  from  Lake  Champlain,  Growler 
after  a  smart  action  on  tlie  3d  of  June,  were  taken  by  the  British  *"^  ^h>^ 
gun  boats  and  detachments  from  the  garrison  of  Isle  aux  Noix. 
On  the  8th  of  October  commodore  Chauncey  captured  5  British 
vessels,  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  left  York  with  troops  on  board 
bound  to  Kingston.  Among  the  captured  vessels  were  the  late 
United  States  schooners  Julia  and  Growler.  The  prisoners 
amounted  to  nearly  100. 

Fort  George  was  now  under  the  command  of  general  M'Clure.  F.  George 
His  force  consisted  entirely  of  militia,  whose  time  of  service  had  J?ihc°A^ 
nearly  expired,  and  by  the  10th  of  December  their  number  was  mericani. 
so  reduced,  that  on  a  consultation  of  officers,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  place  was  no  longer  tenable.     The  British,  in 
considerable  force,  were  already  on  their  march.     The  general, 
having  blown  up  the  fort,  had  scarcely  time  to  pass  the  river 
Niagara  before  the  British  appeared.     Previous  to  his  retreat 
he  set  fire  to  Newark,  a  handsome  village  situated  below  the  i^ewuk 
fiNt.    He  had  received  authority  from  the  government  to  destroy  burot 
that  village,  if  it  became  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  fort ; 
but,  misconceiving  the  orders,  he  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  with  their  effects,  and  left  the  village  in  flames.     This 
act,  which  excited  great  dissatisfaction,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
thegovernment,  than  it  was  disavowed. 

Fort  Niagara,  commanded  by  captain  Leonard,  was  surprised  F.  Niagara 
on  the  19th  of  December  by  colonel  Murray,  with  about  400  ^^^^ 
men.   Of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nearly  300,  not  more  tban  20 
BMde  their  escape.     The  enemy  proceeded  with  fire  and  sword 
to  lay  waste  the  Niagara  frontier.    On  the  30th  a  British  detach-  Buffiiio 
ment  landed  at  Black  Rock*,  and  proceeded  to  Bufialo,  which  bumu 
village  was  soon  after  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the  Vermont  militia 
having  been  ordered  from  its  frontiers  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  governor  Chittenden  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  were  doing  duty  in  the 
state  olNew  York,  forthwith  to  return  to  the  respective  places  of 
their  usual  residence.* 

The  Massachusetts  Socie^  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper-  Society. 
anoe  was  instituted. 

1  American  State  Papen,  ▼.  504.    NUes'  Register,  ▼.  278. 
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1813.  A  mission  at  Bombay,  in  India,  was  commenced  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

Ootton^^  In  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  there  were  now  running  about 
9000  spindles  in  the  cotton  manufactories ;  1500  or  2000  more 
were  to  go  into  operation  before  the  first  of  January.^ 

Steamboat  The  Steam  boat  Vesuvius,  140  feet  keel,  400  tons  burden, 
was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  designed  as  a  regular  trader  between 
the  Falls  of  Ohio  and  New  Orleans. 

Fire.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 

evening  of  22d  of  November,  which  continued  until  three  in  the 
morning,  and  consumed  between  300  and  400  houses. 

Deathi.  Robert  Proud  died,  in  tlie  86th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Benjamin 

Rush,  aged  68  ;^  John  Andrews,  in  his  67th  year  ;^  Robert  R. 


1  NUes*  Register.  '*  Three  years  ago  we  did  not  make  a  thread."  Id  the 
neighbouihood  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  there  were  not  less  than  120,000 
spindles.  These  spindles  make  110,000  lbs.  of  yam  each  week,  and  conseme 
d>oot  6,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  annum.    lb. 

9  Notices  of  Uie  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Proud,  Author  of  «'The  H»- 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  (iharles  West  Thompson,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Hist 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  389 — 40S. 

3  Benjamin  Rush,  m.d.  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  educated 
at  Princeton  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1760. 
Having  devoted  the  next  six  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1766  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  the  university,  and  was  there  graduated  m.d.  in  1768.  In  1769  be 
was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia ;  and  became 
eminent  as  a  professor  and  a  practitioner.  But  ne  did  not  confine  his  attention 
and  pursuits  either  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  to  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  American  revolution,  in  the  independence 
of  his  country,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government  for 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  melioration  of  the  constitution  oi"  his  own  state. 
In  the  congress  of  1776  he  was  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  subscribed  the  memorable  instrument  of  Independence.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  physician  general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  department ; 
and  in  1787  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests  of  learning  and  relidon,  of  humanity  and  piety.  In  1S08  he  zealously 
engaged  with  Mr.  Robert  Kalston  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Bible  Society 
which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  a  constitution  for  it ;  and  the 
numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  which  do  honour  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  bear  testimony  to  his  philanthropy  and  piety.  Alden'f 
Collection,  v.  Art.  982.     Thacher's  American  Medical  Biography. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of 
London  in  1767,  and  appointed  missionary  to  Lewiston,  in  Delaware.  He  after- 
wards succeeded  Mr.  Thompson,  as  missionary  at  Yorktown  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  at  a  later  period  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  m  Maryland,  where  he  continued 
until  the  revolution  ;  and  next  had  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
1785  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  1789,  when  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  union 
of  the  Institution  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  vice 
provost  and  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  in  1810  succeeded  Dr.  M*Dow- 
ell,  as  provost.  He  published  Elements  of  Logic,  which  passed  through  several 
editions.    Jennison's  MS.  Biography. 
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Ldvingston,  in  his  66th  year  ;^  Theophilas  Parsons,  aged  63;*     1813. 
and  John  Eliot,  aged  69  years.^  n^^v^w^ 

1814. 

Indian  hostilities  continued  at  the  south.     General  Andrew  EzpeditioD 
Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  joined  by  be-  J*??^?  **^ 
tween  200  and  300  friendly  Indians,  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  TaiUpo«. 
made  an  excursion  in  January  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the 
waters  of  tlie  Tallaposa.     In  the  several  engagements  in  this 
expedition  the  American  loss  was  28  killed,  and  75  wounded, 
4  mortally ;  189  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  found  dead.^ — ^Ob  Battle  witb 
the  27th  of  January  a  battle  was  fought  between  tlie  American*  ****  ^'••^ 
under  general  Floyd,  and  the  Creek  Indians.    The  Indians  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  • 

Captain  Holmes,  of  the  24th  United  States  regiment  of  infan- 
try,  with  a  party  of  about  160  rangers  and  mounted  men,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  21st  of  February,  against  some  of  the  enemy's 
posts  in  Upper  Canada.     On  the  4th  of  March  he  had  a  severe 
action  with  the  British  at  Longwood,  on  the  river  Thames.  Mucb4. 
Having  disposed  his  troops  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  he  L^^JJSd. 
firmly  waited  the  enemy's  approach.     The  attack  was  com- 
menced at  the  same  moment  on  every  point,  with  savage  yells, 
and  the  sound  of  bugles.     The  British,  after  an  hour  of  hard  Britiih  de- 
fighting,  ordered  a  retreat.    Their  loss  in  this  battle,  according  '^^^^ 
to  their  own  statement,  was  65  killed  and  wounded,  beside  In- 


1  Mr.  Livingston  died  at  Clermont,  his  countiy  seat  on  the  Hudson.  He  had 
been  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to  France. 
He  potioessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  employed  its  energies  upon  objects  of  the 
faifihest  utility. 

9  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  of  Byfield  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Falmouth  (now  Portland),  but  soon  removed  to  Newbury  Port.  He  was  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  his  profession.  In  1806  he 
succeeded  judge  Dana  as  chief  justice,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  in  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Ms  character  is  drawn  by  judge  Parker,  in  an  Address  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  1813. 

3  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  New  North  church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  who  was  respectable  for  his  learning,  and  estimable  for 
his  virtues.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  First  Settlers,  and  other  eminent  Characters,  amone  the  Magis- 
trates, Ministers,  Literary,  and  Worthy  Men,  in  New  England  ;  of  some  occa- 
sional Sermons ;  and  of  several  articles  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Of  that  Society  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary.  Of  his  puolication  in  the  Society's  Col- 
lections the  most  unportant  is,  "  Ecclesiasticsd  History  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth,  including  Biography  of  several  Ministers."  An  interesting  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Eliot  is  inserted  in  2  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  211—248. 

4  Letter  of  major  general  JadEson  in  Niles*  Register. 
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Descent  of 
the  British 
upon  Say- 
brook. 


Admiral 
Cochrane's 
declaration 
of  blockade  t 


June  29. 
Counter 
proclama- 
tion. 


dkms.  The  Americtn  loss  was  one  non  commisaiooed  oflSctt 
and  6  privates.^ 

It  was  the  declared  inteDtlon  of  the  British  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  Americaa  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intention 
demonstration  was  made  by  their  descent  upon  Pettipauge,  and 
the  destruction  which  followed  in  that  harbour*  Early  in  April, 
a  number  of  British  barges,  supposed  to  contain  about  220  meD| 
entered  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  passed  up  7  or  8  miles^ 
and  came  on  shore  at  a  part  of  Saybrook  called  Pettipauge, 
where  they  destroyed  about  25  vessels.  They  burned  4  ships, 
4  brigs,  4  schooners,  and  9  sloops,  owned  in  New  York,  Hart- 
ford, Middletown,  and  Pettipauge.  Guards  of  militia  were 
placed  without  delay  at  nearly  all  the  vulnerable  points  on  the 
seaboard,  and  where  troops  could  not  be  stationed,  patrob  of 
vid^ttes  were  constantly  maintained.  Governor  South,  in  his 
speech  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  at  the  May  session,  re- 
ferring to  the  destruction^  of  the  private  vessels  at  Saybrook, 
observed  :  ^'  The  misfortune  is  imbittered  by  the  reflection,  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  small  force  stationed 
in  Fort  Fenwick  at  the  entrance  of  Connecticut  river.''  A  guard, 
authorized  by  the  United  States,  had  been  kept  up  at  that  post 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  season,  but  was  dismissed  early  in 
December. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  admiral  Cochrane  declared,  m  ad- 
dition to  the  ports  and  places  blockaded  by  admiral  Warren, 
all  the  remaining  ports,  harbours,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets, 
outlets,  islands,  and  sea  coasts  of  the  United  States,  from  Black 
Point  on  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries between  the  United  States  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.^ 

The  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  blockade,  proclaimed  by  the  enemy,  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent, 
to  be  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect  by  any  adequate 
force  actually  stationed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  forming  no  lawful 
prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral  and  friendly  vessels  as 
may  choose  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United  States  j  and  strict- 
ly ordered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the 


1  Brackenridge,  Hist,  of  the  War,  c.  14.  Shallus.  CapUin  Holmes  was  a 
brother  of  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  *'  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  talents." — "  The  whole  American  force  in  action,"  he  says,  "  con- 
sisted of  150  rank  and  file,  of  whom  70  were  rangers.  The  enemy  *s  regulars 
alone  were  from  150  to  180  strong,  and  his  militia  and  Indians  fought  upon 
three  fronts  of  our  square."  Letter  of  A.  H.  Holmes  to  lieutenant  colonel  But- 
ler, dated  March  10th  at  Fort  Covington.  Hist.  Register.  For  hiB  good  coa- 
duct  in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

S  American  State  Papers,  y.  App.  zxii. 
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United  States,  and  all  private  armed  vessels  commissioned  as     1814. 
privateers,  or  with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  interrupt,   s^^s/-^^ 
detain,  or  molest  any  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers,  bound 
to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdictbn  of  the  United  States ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels  all  the  aid  and 
kind  offices  which  they  might  need  or  require.^ 

The  British  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  Fort  Oswego,  on  May  6. 
Lake  Ontario,  took  it,  and  having  destroyed  the  military  stores,  ^^'  Otwego 
returned  to  the  shores  of  Canada  me  next  day.  ^^^'^ 

The  pacification  in  Europe  offered  to  the  British  a  large  dis-  juiy. 
posable  force,  both  naval  and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  '^^  "|^ 
giving  to  die  war  in  America  a  character  of  new  and  increased  fof  Mrrke. 
activity  and  extent.     As  a  measure  of  precaution,  therefore,  the 
president  deemed  it  advisable  "  to  strengthen  ourselves  on  the 
line  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  the  principal  means  to  this  end 
would  be  found  in  the  militia,  to  invite  the  executive  of  certain 
states  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a 
corps  of  93,500  men."     The  requisition  was  accordingly  made. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  were  now  be-  Nonbem 
coming  vigorous  and  interesting.     The  first  step  towards  future  irontier. 
operations  in  Canada,  and  for  the  recovery  of  Niagara,  it  was 
concluded  should  be  against  Fort  Erie.     That  fort  was  at  this 
time  commanded  by  captain  Buck,  with  about  170  men.     The 
American  force  now  collected,  under  the  command  of  general 
Brown,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  regulars,  and  a  brigade  of 
New  York  volunteers,  under  generals  Porter  and  Swift,  together 
with  a  few  Indians.     On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  two  port  Erie 
brigades  of  regulars  embarked  ;  general  Scott  with  the  first,  and  taken  by 
a  detachment  of  artillery  under  major  Hindman,  crossed  to  the  s*'*-^"^'''** 
Canada  shore  below  Fort  Erie,  and  general  Ripley  with  the 
second  brigade,  above  the  fort.     Before  their  movements  were 
discovered,  the  British  garrison  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  after 
firing  a  few  ahot,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

It  was  next  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  attack  major  j^ij  g. 
general  Riall,  whot  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  at  Chippewa.  Battle  of 
On  the  morning  of  the  4lh  of  July,  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  ^^"PP*'^ 
regular  order  to  receive  the  enemy,  on  the  right  oi  Street's 
Creek,  within  two  miles  of  the  camp.     After  repeated  assaults 
from  the  British  and  a  brave  resistance  upon  this  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  succeeding  day,  general  Riall,  perceiving  that  an 
engagement  was  unavoidable,  issued  from  his  camp  with  his 
whole  force,  and  soon  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  Street's 
Creek.     A  body  of  his   light  troops,  sent  to  the  left  of  the 
American  camp  to  turn  their  flank,  was  frustrated  by  the  volun- 

1  American  State  Papen,  v.  App.  xziii. 
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Evacuated. 
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Washing- 
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teers,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  compeUed  them  to  redre. 
While  pursuing  them  on  the  Chippewa  road,  they  came  suddenly 
in  contact  with  the  main  body  ol  the  British.  At  this  instant, 
general  Brown,  perceiving  that  they  were  severely  pressed,  or- 
dered Scott's  brigade  and  Townson's  artilleiy  to  advance,  and 
draw  the  enemy  into  action  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa.  Here 
an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  batde  was  fought,  in  the  result  of 
which,  general  Riall  was  compelled  to  retire,  until  be  reached 
the  sloping  ground  which  led  to  Chippewa,  when  the  British  fled 
in  coniusion  to  their  entrenchments.  This  was  the  first  regular, 
pitched  batde ;  and  it  was  fought  with  great  judgment  and  coolness 
on  both  sides.  The  loss  oi  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  338  ;  the  loss  of  the  British  was  upwards  of 
500,  of  whom  46  were  missing,  the  remainder  were  either  killed 
wounded.^ 

A  very  destructive  battle  was  fought  at  Bridgewater,  near 
Niagara  Falls,  between  the  Americans  under  general  Brown  and 
the  British  under  general  Drummond.  The  battle  lasted  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  midnight.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in 
killed  and  woundied,  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  800,  ex- 
clusive of  200  regulars  and  20  officers,  prisoners ;  that  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  from  600  to  700. 
The  British  general  Riall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Americans  obtained  possession  of  the  batde  ground,  but 
retired  from  it  about  midnight  to  their  encampment.* 

Fort  Erie  was  attacked  by  the  British  under  lieutenant  general 
Drummond  ;  but  after  a  severe  engagement  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  682  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
American  loss  was  246.  The  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  Amejri- 
cans  on  the  5th  of  November. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  between 
50  and  60  sail  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak,  with  troops  destined 
for  the  attack  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
A  body  of  5000  of  them  having  landed,  an  action  was  fought  at 
Bladensburg,  six  miles  from  Washington.  General  Winder  com- 
manded the  whole  American  force ;  commodore  Barney,  the 
flotilla.  The  British  were  commanded  by  major  general  Ross 
and  rear  admiral  Cockburn.  The  Americans  were  repulsed, 
and  the  British  advanced  toward  the  capital.  A  body  of  militia 
had  been  assembled  in  this  emergency,  but  the  president  and 
heads  of  departments,  on  reviewing  the  force  brought  out  for 
defence,  despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed.  General  Ross,  at 
the  head  of  about  700  men,  took  possession  of  Washington,  and 


1  Brackenridge,  Hist.  War,  c.  16.    Niles'  Register  [vi.  389.]  says,  the  British 
loss  was  514. 

2  NUes*  Register,  vi.,433. 
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burned  the  capitol  or  senate  house,  the  president's  house,  and    1814. 
public  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Potowmack.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedition  was 
nearly  1000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  10  or  12  killed,  and  30  or  40  wounded. 
Commodore  Barney's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  paroled  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  his  bravery.     After  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, the  British  army  re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
Patuxent,  and  admiral  Cockbum  moved  down  that  river,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Chesapeak.^    On  die  29th  of  August,  the 
corporation  of  Alexandria,  submitted  to  articles  of  capitulation,  Alexandria, 
and  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  British.     On  the  11th  of 
September  the  British  admiral  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patapsco,  14  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  amounting  to  50  sail.     The  next  day,  6000  land 
forces  were  landed  at  North  Point,  and  commenced  their  march 
towards  the  city.     In  this  march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were 
harassed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  major  general  Ross  was 
mortally  wounded.     A  batde  was  fought  on  this  day  between  sept  12. 
the  armies.     The  American  forces,  the  militia  and  the  inhabi-  Battle  near 
tants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  compelled      ^™°'«' 
to  retreat.     The  British,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  get  posses* 
sion  of  the  city,  retired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  September. 

The  naval  operations  were  continued  with  various  success.  ThcEwex 
The  United  States  frigate  Essex,  commanded  by  commodore  ^ap^""^- 
Porter,  after  a  desperate  action  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso,  in  South  America,  by  commodore 
Hillyar  in  the  Phoebe  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop 
of  war.     The  loss  on  board  the  Essex  was  58  killed,  39  wound- 
ed severely,  27  slighdy,  and  31  missing.     The  loss  on  board  the 
two  British  vessels  was  5  killed,  and  10  wounded  ;  but  both  were 
much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  rigging ;  the  Phabe  could  scarce- 
ly be  kept  afloat  until  she  anchored  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  the 
next  morning. — Captain  Warrington,  in  the  United  Slates  sloop  of  ^"®^ 
war  Peacock,  captured  the  British  brig  Epervier,  of  equal  force, 
in  45  minutes.     The  British  loss  was  18  killed,  and  13  wounded ; 
the  American,  2  wounded. — ^The  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Wasp  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Reindeer. — ^The  town  Eastport 

1  Niles,  Reg.  vi,  442 — 444.  The  president,  and  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of 
the  navy,  were  in  the  camp  the  evening  before  the  engagement ;  but  finding  the 
force  collected  smaller  than  they  expected,  they  retired  to  the  city  to  make 
•ome  needful  arrangements.  All  the  public  papers,  with  the  specie  of  the  banks 
Clc.  were  removed.  Mrs.  Idadison  left  her  home  but  a  little  while  before  the 
enemy  entered  WashingtOD. 
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1814.    of  Eastport,  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  was  taken  by  a 

v^pv^^^w/  force  consisting  of  7  sail,  under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  the 

Aug. 9— 11.  Ramilies,  on  the  II th  of  July. — ^The  British  under  Sir  Thomas 

^JIJJ^*^   Hardy  bombarded  Stonington  in  Connecticut.     The  inhabitants 

sustained  the  bombardment  with  great  fortitude,  and  made  the 

most  valorous  defence.     The  loss  of  tlie  British  was  21  killedi 

and  upwards  of  50  wounded ;  of  the  Americans  only  6  were 

Sept,  1.       wounded. — ^The  British  took  peaceable  possession  of  Castine  on 

^^^®*      the  Penobscot,  with  a  large  naval  force,  on  the  1st  of  September* 

11.      — Captain  Macdonough  with  the  American  fleet,  after  an  action 

^J^^"  of  2  hours  and  20  minutes,  on  Lake  Champlam,  off  Platts- 
tu^  a  burg,  captured  the  British  squadron  commanded  by  commodore 
Bri^ii  Downie;  and  Sir  George  Prevbst  was  compelled  by  general 
"^     '°°*     Macomb  to  retire  with  his  army,  amounting  to  14,000  men,  from 

Plattsburg. 
Dec.  25.  The  British,  having  effected  a  landing  at  the  extreme  point  d 

N^OjdeaL.  ^^^^^rx's  canal,  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  IVfississippi,  6  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson,  the  Aroericaii 
commander  in  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  from  that  quarter, 
had,  but  one  hour  before  he  received  this  intelligence,  ordered 
500  men,  under  the  command  of  Inspector  general  Hajme,  to 
take  post  on  Villery's  canal.  Major  Tatam  and  Mr.  Latour  bad 
been  ordered  to  precede  this  command,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitering,  and  were  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  found  tlie  British  in  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  According  to  previous  arrangements, 
signal  guns  were  fired,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  different  can- 
tonments were  placed  under  arms,  ready  to  move  against  the 
enemy. 

To  prevent  a  surprise  of  the  city  before  he  should  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  he  ordered  colonel  Hayne,  with  the  li^ 
troops,  consisting  of  the  Mississippi  dragoons  and  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  to  advance,  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  found  advancing,  to  check  his  advance,  so  as  to  enable 
the  commander  in  chief  to  collect  and  concentrate  his  forces. 
This  duty  was  promptly  performed,  without  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition. The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
2000  men ;  and  were  so  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
The  troops  in  advance  halted  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  joined  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  order  for  battle  was  given.  Commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley  were  directed  to  drop  down  the 
river  with  the  schooner  Caroline ;  come  to  anchor  opposite  the 
enemy's  position ;  and  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  bring  on  the  action. 
The  main  army,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  at  8  o'clock ; 
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and  brieftdier  general  Cofiee's  mounted  riflemen,  supported  Inr     1814. 
major  Hind's  dragoons,  bad  orders  to  turn  bis  fladk  and  gain  bis  v^^v-^^^ 
rear* 

The  enemy's  position  was  at  some  distance  in  advance  of  tbe 
American  line,  bis  right  towards  a  swamp,  bis  left  resting  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  chain  of  centinels  very  closely  posted  in  front 
of  bis  camp,  supported  by  strong  pickets.  At  half  past  7,  the 
battle  was  brought  on,  as  had  been  arranged,  by  commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley.  This  attack  produced  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Americans,  and  caused  much  confusion  in 
the  British  ranks.  At  8  o'clock,  die  main  army  advanced  in  line 
of  batde  upon  the  enemy.  About  half  after  8,  brigadier  general 
Coffee's  men  commenced  their  attack ;  and  about  9,  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  about  an 
hour,  tbe  British  were  withdrawn  from  all  their  positions.  Tbe  LoMinthe 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  great ;  but  that  of  the  British  much  **"*** 
more  severe.  The  number  ot  the  Americans,  regulars  and 
irregulars,  engaged  in  the  battle,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1500;  and  tliat  of  the  British  at  about  5000.  The  result  of  SiVedl""* 
this  batde  was  the  saving  of  New  Orleans.^ 

At  this  perilous  and  alarming  crisis,  some  of  tbe  Northern  Coofait*- 
states  held  a  consultation.  The  misunderstanding  between  tbe  t^^ 
national  execudve  and  tbe  executives  of  these  states  on  the  re- 
quisidon  of  tbe  militia  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  the  president's 
appointment,  embarrassed  the  measures  of  the  state  governments. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  were  at  this  time 
desutute  of  the  protection  of  die  national  troops,  and  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  an  incensed  enemy,  with  scarcely  any  other  than  their 
own  resources,  and  tliese  continually  diminishing  by  an  onerous 
system  of  taxation  for  tbe  national  treasury.  The  alarm  and 
borror  of  tbe  people  were  immeasurably  excited,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  die  state  governments  was  proportionably  great.  Tbe 
governor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general  court  of  that 
commonwealth ;  die  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  about  to  bold 
its  usual  semiannual  session  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies  met,  what  should 
be  done  in  diis  unexampled  state  of  affairs  became  a  subject  of 
most  solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert 
in  action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  ^  Confer- 
ence' by  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  England 
states  and  of  any  other  states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure. 
Their  resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  accom- 
panying it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  these 


1  <'  A  brief  account  of  the  battle,"  written  by  colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  at  the 
reqptft  of  nuyor  general  JadsMMi.    Garden. 
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1814.  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and  recommend  to  die  states, 
s^^^/'^/  measures  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as 
were  "  not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  oi 
the  Union."  The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the 
delegates  appointed  in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  the 
15th  of  December  following. 
Recommen-  ^^^^  Convention  recommended,  1.  That  the  States  they  re- 
dations.  prescQt  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  '^  forcible 
draughts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  2.  That  an  earnest  applica- 
tion be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requesting 
their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  States  separately, 
or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their 
territory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
taxes  collected  within  the  States  be  appropriated  to  this  object. 
3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ 
the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting  any  state 
requesting  it,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That 
several  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of 
which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  States  they  represent 
for  adoption  either  by  the  State  Legislatures,  or  by  a  Convention 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State.  Lastly,  That  if  the  appli- 
cation of  these  States  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and 
the  defence  of  these  States  be  still  neglected,  it  would  in  their 
opinion  be  expedient  for  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  Convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a 
crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the  aggrieved  states,  was 
alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
vention, and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  rhat 
trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body  upon  the 
national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  and  the  publication  of  their  re- 
port, an  act  passed  both  houses  of  ilie  national  legislature,  and 
received  the  signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring 
him  to  "  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps 
of  troops  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized, 
and  officered  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  States,"  to  be 
"  employed  in  tlie  State  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  State, 
and  not  elsewhere  except  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  of 
tlie  State  raising  the  same.''  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washing- 
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ton,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the     1814. 
troops  and  militia  already  called  into  service  under  the  authority 
of  the  States.     The  arrival  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  at  this  junc- 
ture, arrested  all  farther  proceedings.^ 

Governor  Claybome  of  Louisiana,  receiving  information  that  Gov.  city- 
a  number  of  •  individuals  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  that  ^JJJ|ii*J^ 
state  were  engaged  in  raising  troops  and  preparing  the  means  for 
an  hostile  incursion  into  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  with 
a  view  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Spain  in 
and  over  that  province,  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  cannoning  the  people  of  Louisiana  against  being  con- 
cerned in  any  such  unauthorized  expedition,  or  in  any  manner 
giving  aid  or  countenance  to  it,  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the 
general  government,  and  contrary  to  law. 

At  a  general  court  martial,  ordered  by  the  president  of  the  Trial  of 
United  States,  holden  at  Albany,  major  general  William  Hull  8««»-  HaiL 
was  tried  on  several  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  bis  ad- 
vanced age,  the  court  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the  mercy 

1  The  convention  was  considered  as  the  committees  of  three  state  legisla- 
tures, appointed  to  confer  upon  a  question  deeply  affecting  their  common 
interest,  and  report  their  opinion  and  advice.  The  onlv  exception  to  a  state 
appointment  was  the  attendance  of  three  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Grafton  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  county  of  Windham  in  Vermont.  It 
is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  extensively  felt 
The  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  entered  a  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Randolph  and  other  independent  memt>er8 
pronounced  the  war  to  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  was  unjust ;  denied  that  any 
reasonable  hopes  of  attaining  by  arms  the  alleged  object  of  the  war,  could  be 
entertained ;  and  represented  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  as  an  additional 
reason  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  As  early  as  the  6th  of  June,  1812,  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  memorial  to  congreito 
against  the  impending  war.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  speech  to  tiie  legislature 
in  October,  1812,  said :  "  The  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  upon 
this  momentous  subject  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Their  disapprobation  of  the 
war  was  publicly  declared  through  the  proper  organ,  shortly  after  hostilities 
commenced,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  constitution  should  nevertheless  be  strictiy  fulfilled.  Il  no  event  has  oc- 
curred to  vary  their  opinion,  the  highest  evidence  is  furnished  of  fidelity  to  their 
engagements.  They  have  pursued  that  honourable  course  which  regards  equally 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
own  government"  In  June,  1818,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a 
Remonstrance  against  the  war.  Governor  Chittenden  of  Vermont,  in  his  speech 
to  the  legislature  12  October,  1813,  observed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  considered  the  war  at  least  doubtful  "  as  to  its  expedience,  or  justice, 
especially  its  present  continuance ;  *'  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  ordered 
home  the  militia  that  were  doing  service  out  of  the  state.  In  January,  1814, 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland, "  representing  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  state,"  sent  an  address  to  the  president  and  congress  "  on  the 
awful  condition  of  national  affairs,  and  the  exposed  and  defenceless  situation 
in  which  the  state  of  Maryland  has  been  hitherto  left  by  the  general  government, 
under  the  impending  calamities  of  war."  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
Journals  of  Congress.  Official  communications  of  the  Governors  of  several 
States.  Otis'  Letters  [written  as  <*  an  hlstodcal  memoir "]  in  defence  of  the 
Convention.   MSt  Letter  of  goveroor  Smith. 
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1814*  of  the  president  of  the  United  Spates.  The  sentence  cS  die 
court  was  approved  by  the  president,  and  the  execution  of  it 
remitted.^ 

A  treaty  was  held  with  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  at  Green- 
ville on  the  22d  of  July.  They  bound  themselves  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  make  no  peace  with  either  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States.' 
Bibles  Among  the  goods  of  the  prize  brig  Falcon,  sent  into  Bath,  in 

a  pri^      Maine,  by  the  America  of  Salem,  there  were  about  900  Bibles 


Indian 
treaty  at 
Greenville. 


I  NHes'  Register,  vi.  164—162,  where  Ihe  entire  Trial  is  inserted.  Gciienl 
Hull's  Defence,  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States.  lb.  84&— M7. 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  North  Western  Army  of  the  United  States, 
A.  D.  1S12,  by  William  liull,  late  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
Bri^dier  General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  published  in  18&  The 
recital  of  a  few  facts  from  the  Memoirs  of  this  veteran  officer,  who  gave  tie 
most  decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  patriotism  in  the  war  of  the  revolntioii, 
seems  4ue  to  his  character  and  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  fidelity  of  history. 
From  the  message  of  the  president  to  congress,  after  the  termination  of  die 
campaign,  it  appears,  says  general  Hull,  there  were  four  objects  for  which  tba 
forces  were  sent  to  Detroit  under  my  command.  1.  With  a  general  view  to  the 
security  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  2.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  make  sadi 
operations  in  uppermost  Canada,  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  savages.  8.  To  obtain  the  command  of  the  lake,  on 
which  that  part  of  Canada  borders.  4.  To  cooperate  with  other  forces  in  that 
quarter.  General  Hull  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory. 
In  the  event  of  war,  it  was,  he  says,  perfectly  understood  to  be  his  opinioii, 
"  that  the  command  of  the  lakes  was  not  only  essential  to  a  successful  invasion 
of  the  enemy's  country,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  the  army  "  which  he  com- 
manded. "  When  war  was  declared,  Great  Britain  had  four  or  five  vesseb  of 
war  on  this  lake,  some  of  them  carrying  20  cannon,  besides  a  number  of  gun* 
boats,  all  completely  armed  and  manned.  The  United  States  had  not  a  single 
armed  vessel,  not  even  a  gun-boat  or  canoe."  The  general  "  did  not  receive 
information  of  the  war  until  fourteen  days  afler  it  was  declared ;  the  British 


garrison  had  official  knowledge  of  it  four  or  five  days  sooner.'*  In  repeated 
**  official  communications  made  to  the  administration,"  he  "  stated,  that  if  war 
was  declared,  without  the  command  of  the  lake,  Detroit,  Michillimacldnack,  and 
Chicago,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  An 
"  armistice  or  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  by  general  Dearborn,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  army,  the  beginning  of  August."  Tliis  enabled  the  enemy 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  stations  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  concentrate 
them,  and  his  other  troops  against  the  army  which  Hull  commanded. — ^*<  The 
waters  and  the  wilderness,"  says  the  general,  "  were  enemies,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  means  in  my  power.  1  had  no 
communication  with  my  country,  excepting  through  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
The  first  was  obstructed  by  the  enemy's  navy,  the  other  by  his  savage  allies. 
Thus  it  appears,  my  communication  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  distant  about  300 
miles  from  every  part  of  the  country  on  which  I  could  depend  for  re-enforce- 
mcnts,  or  necessary  supplies." — Having  adduced  examples  of  celebrated  com- 
manders in  similar  situations,  he  cited  them,  he  says,  **  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that,  when  an  army  is  deprived  of  its  communi- 
catiou  with  its  magazines,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  necessary  supplies,  and 
cannot  open  that  communication,  so  as  to  obtain  them,  its  fate  is  inevitable,  and 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  its  commander,  to  accept  the  best  terms  from  the  enemy, 
which  can  be  obtained." 

2  Miles'  Reg.  vi.  389.    The  chOdren  and  squaws  were  to  remain  at  Green- 
Tillc,  at  the  expense  ofthe  United  States. 
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in  the  Eogb'sh  and  Dutch  famguages,  defagned  by  the  British  and     1814. 
Foreign  Sible  Society  for  gratuitous  distribution  at  the  Cape  of  s^^^^-^^ 
Good  Hope.     The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  purchased 
the  Bibles  and  offered  to  return  them  to  the  British  Society,  but 
was  requested  by  that  Society  to  distribute  them  at  discretion. 

On  the  ]  6th  of  November,  the  president,  by  recommendation  Fa«t  ap- 
of  congress  appointed  the  15th  day  of  January,  for  a  day  of  P®"**®*** 
liumiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  on  account  of  public  calamities 
and  war ;  which  day  was  observed  accordingly. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  his  Britannic  majesty  Treaty  of 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Ghent,  by  the  ^**** 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  24th  of  December. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  was  opened.^ 

The  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Education  Society,  were  instituted. 

The  Charter  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  published  by  order  of  the  general 
court. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Deaths. 
Washington,  aged  70  years  ;^  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum- 
ford)  died  in  France;^  Robert  Treat  Paine  died  at  Boston, 

1  The  number  of  students  was  87.  A  valuable  building,  styled  the  Medical 
CoUese,  together  with  land  intended  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  has  been  purchased 
Ibrit  by  the  state. 

S  The  biography  of  this  earhr  and  distinguished  patriot  has  been  recently 
given  to  the  public  in  **  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  contemporary  Letters, 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by  James  T.  Austin.    Boston,  1828. 

3  Benjamin  Thompson  was  bom  in  Wobum,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  2  or  3  years  of  age.  "  Such 
was  his  intense  application,  in  whatever  business  be  engaged,  whether  rural 
diversions,  or  scholaistic  exercises,  that  he  devoted  his  whole  soul,  and  never 
left  any  thing  unfinished  or  incomplete.*'  Having  obtained  a  common  school 
educaUon,  he  eageriy  commenced  the  studv  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 
At  about  the  age  of  16,  his  guardian  placed  him  at  a  store  in  Salem.  In  1769 
or  1770,  when  the  Lectures  in  Experimental  Philosophy  commenced  at  Cam- 
bridge, bearing  that  his  friend,  the  late  colonel  Baldwin  of  Wobum,  had  obtained 
liberty  to  attend  them,  he  requested  and  obtained  the  same  favour.  At  this  time 
he  made  many  experiments  in  mechanics,  and  some  successful  attempts  to  gain 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  These  experi- 
ments may  have  occurred  to  him  in  making  those  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
he  afterward  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  About  the  year  1778 
he  taught  a  school  at  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  widow  of  colonel  Rolfe,  whom  he  afterward  married.  In  an  excui^ 
sion  to  Portsmouth,  he  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  governor  Wentworth, 
who  soon  after  gave  him  the  offer  of  a  major's  commission.  Suspicions  of  his 
attachment  to  the  British  interest  induced  him  to  retire  to  Wobum  in  1774.  At 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  Americans 
in  April,  1775,  he  accompanied  his  patriotic  friend  colonel  Baldwin  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  safe  from  surmises  about  his  own  patriotism,  he  observed  the 
martial  movements  of  the  army,  and  studied  military  tactics  and  the  art^  of 
fortification.  Not  expecting  promotion  in  a  cause,  his  attachment  to  which 
luul  been  suspected,  he  in  1776  went  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
embeiked  for  BofltxNH  huboury  and  In  Janwy  foUowiDgleft  Amegicafoc  EnfjamA. 
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* 

1814.    aged  83  years  ;^  William  Heath,  at  Roxbury,  aged  77  ;*  and 
Ira  Allen,  at  PhHadelphia,  aged  62  years.^ 


Here  his  patron  and  assistant  was  lord  George  Sackille  Geimaine,  who  had  the 
year  before  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  war  department  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  queen's 
rojral  American  dragoons,  and  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
forming  his  regiment ;  but  the  termination  of  hostilities  preventing  the  execo* 
tionoi  his  commission,  he  returned  to  England.  He  remained  in  England 
until  1784,  pursuing  his  &vourite  studies ;  ana  here  he  began  a  course  of  ^iQo- 
Bophical  experiments  on  such  subjects  as  concern  the  economy  of  life.  He 
introduced  a  revision  of  the  military  exercise,  and  effected  a  veiy  important 
reformation  in  the  military  department.  He  was  knighted  by  uie  king  of 
England  in  1784,  before  he  left  that  countiy  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  In 
this  tour  he  passed  through  Flanders  into  Germany,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  soon  after  made  him  chamberlain.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  of  Munich  and 
Manheim.  In  1786  the  king  of  Poland  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  SL 
Stanislaus ;  and  the  year  following  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  major  general  of  cavalry,  and  privy  coun- 
sellor of  state.  Directed  by  the  Elector  to  adopt  the  necessary  means  for  ex- 
ecuting  his  various  plans  for  improving  tiie  condition  of  the  army  and  of  the 
poor,  he,  in  1789,  established  the  house  of  Industry  at  Manheim,  the  admirable 
influence  of  which  is  well  known  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1790  the  MUitaiy 
Academy  was  established  under  his  direction,  and  the  celebrated  English  Gar- 
den  was  begun  in  the  environs  of  Munich.  In  1791  he  was  created  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  after  receiving  this  title,  he  chose  to  bear  the 
name  of  Rumford,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Concord,  where  he  manied, 
and  where  his  estate  was  situated.  In  1796,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
11  years,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  afterward  published  his  Essays. 
The  next  great  work  in  which  count  Rumford  engaged  was  the  "  Royal  Institu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,"  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king.  He  after- 
wards went  to  France,  and  died  there  at  his  country  scat  of  Auteud.  He  made 
liberal  bequests  to  different  institutions  in  liis  native  country,  particulariy  to 
Harvard  College,  and  tlie  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  See  1816. 
An  eloquent  eulogy  on  his  character  was  read  before  the  Institute  of  France 
by  M.  Chavier  3  January,  1815.  The  first  American,  from  the  third  London 
edition  of  his  "  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,*'  was  printed 
at  Boston  in  2  volumes,  1798. — Original  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Count  of  Rum- 
ford, in  the  Literary  ^£isccIlany,  printed  at  Cambridge,  1805 ;  and  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  1824. 

1  Robert  T.  Paine,  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1731,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1749.  About  the  year  1759  he 
settled  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Taunton.  During  the  period  of  Uie  revolution 
he  was  a  firm  and  powerful  supporter  of  the  rij;hts  of  his  country.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  dele^te  to  congress  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared a  daught  of  it.  He  was  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  under  this 
constitution  until  1790,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  held  the  office  until  1803.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement 
He  possessed  an  ori<;;inal  and  independent  mind,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  wit. 
He  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and  eminently  upright. 

2  The  military  character  and  services  of  this  early  patriot  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  "  Memoirs  of  Major  General  Heath,  written 
by  himself,"  Boston,  1798.  His  character  in  private  life  was  respectable  and 
estimable. 

3  Mr.  Allen  was  bom  at  Cornwall  in  Connecticut,  but  removed  early  to  Ver- 
mont. He  was  the  first  secretary  of  that  state,  and  had  a  share  in  all  the  tu- 
mults of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  forming  the  State  Constitution.  lo 
adjusting  the  claims  of  tlie  neighbouring  states  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
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The  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Feb.  17. 
United  States,  concluded  at  Ghent,  was  ratified  by  the  president.  Xl^*^^. 
By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  there  shall  fied*  '^ 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace,  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries, 
territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without 
exception  of  places  or  persons ;  and  that  all  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  both  parties.  By  the  third  article,  all  prisoners  of 
war  taken  on  eidier  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  shall  be 
restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaQr. 
By  the  fourth  article,  the  decision  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  several  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passaroaquoddy  was  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one 
to  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commission- 
ers di^ring  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
or  of  their  not  acting,  they  shall  make  report  or  reports  to  their 
respective  governments,  which  report  or  reports  they  agreed  to 
refer  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for 
that  purpose,  and  engaged  to  conirider  such  decision  to  be  final 
and  conclusive.  By  the  ninth  article,  tlie  United  States  engaged 
to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with 
whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  pro- 
vided they  shaU  agree  to  desist  firom  all  hostilities  against  the 
United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  his  part,  entered 
into  a  correspondent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their 
desisting  from  all  hostilities  against  him  and  his  subjects.  The 
tenth  article  has  respect  to  the  abolidon  of  the  slave  trade  : 
^'  Whereas  the  traffick  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efibrts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object."  ^ 


for  Vermont,  in  whose  behalf  he  acted  a  decided  part.  He  published  the  Natural 
and  Political  Histoiy  of  Vermont,  with  a  Map  of  the  State,  8yo.  Lond.  1798 ; 
and  Statements  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Olive  Branch  (the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  captured  on  his  return  Drom  Europe),  Philad.  1807.  Jennison's  MS. 
Biography. 
1  American  State  Papers,  1811—1816,  pp.  665—665.    The  treaty  was  si^OAd 
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1815.         A  convention  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  territories 
v^^v^^^w/  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  signed  at 
Cornmer-     London  on  the  3d  of  July.     By  the  first  article,  a  reciprocal 
▼endo^      liberty  of  commerce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  territones  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  in  Europe.    This  convention  was  raufied  by  the 
president  on  the  22d  of  December.^ 

While  the  United  States  were  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace, 
their  attention  was  called  to  a  new  theatre  of  war.  By  a  mes- 
sage from  the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives  with  a 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  it  appeared,  that  the  Dey  of 
orSgiers!*  Algiers  had  violently,  and  without  just  cause,  obliged  the  consul 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to 
leave  that  place,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations ;  that  he  had  exacted  from  the  consul,  under 

Eain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which 
e  had  no  just  claim ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
had  been  followed  by  the  capture  of,  at  least,  one  American 
vessel,  and  by  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel ;  that  the  captured  persons  were  yet  held  in  cap- 
tivity, with  the  exception  of  two  of  them,  who  had  been  ran- 
somed ;  that  every  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  others  had 
proved  abortive ;  and  that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe,  they 
were  held  by  the  Dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  extort 
from  the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The  president  ob- 
served, that  the  considerations,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary 
and  unimportant  to  commence  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  were  now  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  opens  the  prospect  of  an  active  and  valuable 
trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Algerine  cruisers; 
and  recommended  congress  to  the  consideration  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  an  act,  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  of  such  pro- 
visions as  might  be  requisite  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to  a 
successful  issue.^ 
War  de.  A  committee  of  congress  to  whom  was  referred  a  bill  "  for 

dared  a-      i^g  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
|fera.  Algerine  cruisers,"  after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  their 


at  Ghent  24  December,  1814,  by  Gambler,  Hcnrj'  Goulbura,  William  Adams, 
plenipotentiaries  on  y^e  part  oi  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  J.  A.  Bayard,  H.  Clay,  Jona.  Russell,  Albert  Gallatin,  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

1  American  State  Papers,  xi.  14 — 19.  This  convention  was  signed  by  John 
Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  by  F.  J.  Robinson,  Henry  Goulbum,  William  Adams,  ple- 
nipotentiaries on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

9  American  State  Papers,  1811—1816,  pp  666—668. 
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report  by  expressing  their  united  opinion,  *^  that  the  Dey  of  Al-     1815. 
giers  considers  his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at  an  end,    s^v^-^^ 
and  is  waging  war  with  them."^    In  March,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Algerines.     An  expedition  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bain- 
bridge.     The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  service,  under  com- 
modore Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  then 
cruising  in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships, 
one  of  them  the  principal  ship,  commanded  by  the  Algenne 
admiral.     The  American  commander,  after  this  demonstration  of      , 
skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  he  able  peace, 
readily  obtained  peace,  in  the  stipulated  terms  of  which,  the 
rights,  and  honour  of  the  United  States  were  particularly  con- 
sulted by  a  perpetual  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of 
all  pretensions  of  tribute  from  them.    The  impressions  thus  made, 
strengthened  by  subsequent  transactions  witli  the  regencies  of, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the  larger  force  which 
followed  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  judicious 
precautionary  arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afforded 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion 
of  the  American  commerce  which  passes  within  reach  of  the 
Barbary  cruisers.* 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  president,  having  received  in-  Prodama- 
formation  that  sundry  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  ^^^ 
residents  within  the  same,  and  especially  within  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  were  conspiring  together  for  a  military  expedition  or 
enterprise  against  the  dominions  of  Spain,  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  and  enjoin- 
ing all  faithful  citizens  against  any  participation  in  those  unlawful 
enterprises,  and  commanding  all  persons  concerned  in  them  to 
cease  all  farther  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril. 

The  president  recalled  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  great  Roads  and 
importance  of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads  and  **^"* 
canals  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national  authority  ; 
observing,  that  considerations  of  political  economy  are  strength- 
ened "  by  the  political  effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation, in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  confederacy." 

The  guard  of  tlie  depot  at  Dartmoor  in  England,  by  order  of  Massacre  at 
the  agent,  fired  upon  the  American  prisoners,  and  killed  7  and  i>»rtmoo' 
wounded  60  of  them.     The  prince  regent,  by  his  minister  lord 

1  American  State  Papera,  1811^1815,  pp.  667—670.    The  President's  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  house  23  Febnxaiy. 
9  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress^  8  December,  1815. 
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Castlereagh,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  ministers  at 
London,  expressed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  his 
deep  lamentation  of  this  unhappy  occurrence,  and  his  desire  to 
make  a  compensation  to  the  widows  and  families  of  the  sufferers.^ 

On  the  4th  of  Julv  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers. — On  the  2d  of  September  a  trea^ 
was  made  between  the  United  States  and  "Cfght  Indian  tribes  at 
Detroit. 

An  AJgerine  frigate,  of  44  guns  and  600  men,  and  an  Algerine 
brig  of  war,  surrendered  to  the  American  squadron  on  the  I8th 
of  June. 

A  water  intercourse  with  Concord  in  New  Hampshire  was 
opened  by  way  of  the  canals  on  the  Merrimack.  The  first  boat 
of  the  Merrimack  company  arrived  at  the  landing  at  Concord  on 
the  23d  of  June.^ 

The  office  of  College  Professor  of  Greek  was  established  in 
Harvard  College,  and  John  Snelling  Popkin,  d.d.  was  inaugu- 
rated Professor.  A  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  was  also 
founded,  and  Edward  Everett,  p.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  College  was  erected  in  Boston.  At 
this  college  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  in  Cambridge  give  lectures  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  building  contains  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations, 
the  chemical  apparatus,  the  apparatus  and  specimens  used  in 
midwifery  and  materia  niedica,  and  the  medical  library — ^belong- 
ing to  the  University.^ 

The  North  American  Review  was  commenced  at  Boston.* 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed. — American 
missionaries  sailed  from  Newbury  port  for  Ceylon. 

The  prize  ship  General  Wellesley  was  wrecked  off  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  January,  and  between  50  and  60  Lascars  and 
Seapoys  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  crew)  were  drowned.  The 
Sylph,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Island,  and 
of  117  souls  on  board,  only  6  got  safe  to  land. — On  the  23d  of 
September  there  was  a  violent  gale  in  New  England. 


1  American  State  Papers  (3d  edit.),  xi.  82, 17d— 183.  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  massacre  at  Dart- 
moor, dated  at  "  Dartmoor  Prison,  April  7th,  1815,"  the  day  after  themassacre. 

2  Moore's  Annals  of  Concord. 

3  In  1810,  the  Medical  Institution  was  extended  to  Boston,  with  the  condition 
that  the  Professors  should  give  suitable  lectures  at  the  University,  as  should  be 
required. 

4  Of  this  work  26  volumes  have  been  published.  Similar  publications  had 
preceded  this :  The  Monthly  Magazine,  and  American  Review,  commencing  in 
1799,  and  extending  to  several  volumes,  printed  at  New  York ;  The  Monthly 
Anthology,  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  begim  in 
1802,  and  closed  in  1810,  printed  at  Boston ;  The  American  Review  of  Histoiy 
and  Politics,  and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State  Papers,  begun  in 
1811,  printed  at  P\\\\ade\v\\va.. 
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John  'Carroll  died  at  Baltimore,  ia  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;^     1815. 
David  Ramsay,  at  CharlestOD,  aged  66;^  lUchard  Alsop,  at 

1  Archbishop  Carroll  was  bom  in  Maiyfamd  in  1734.  His  parents  were  Catho- 
lics of  distinguished  respectability.  He  was  six  years  at  the  College  of  St. 
Omer's,  in  Flanders,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Colleges  of  Lieffc  and 
Bruges  for  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  All  these  colleges  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jesuits.  In  1769  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  afterwards 
became  a  Jesuit  himself.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope,  in. 
1774,  he  retired  to  England,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  lord  Anmdel ;  and  the 
next  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of 
congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
Samuel  Chase,  their  three  commissioners,  on  a  political  mission  to  Canada,  with 
a  view  of  inducins  the  people  of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude  in 
the  war  between  &e  mother  country  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  mission 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Roman  Catholic  der^  having  been  always  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  estaolished  oy  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  England,  they  had  solicited  the  Pope  to  place  them  under  a  similar  one  in 
this  country.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  by  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  his  clerical  brethren,  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  Vicar  General  by 
the  Holy  See,  in  1786,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  In  1789, 
the  Pope  appointed  him  bishop  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
and  in  1790,  he  repaired  to  England  for  consecration,  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
he  was  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Devonshire.  Returning  the  same 
year  to  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  this  country.  From  this 
period  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  new  station,  **  in  the  faithful  superintendence  and  care  of  his  extensive 
diocese,  which  he  governed  with  exemplary  zeal  and  discretion."  The  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  Divinity  had,  many  years  before,  been  conferred  upon 
huD  by  several  Universities  in  the  United  States ;  and  a  few  vears  before  his 
death,  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  dienity.  **  The  archbishop's  patriot- 
ism was  as  decided  as  his  piety."  Biographical  Sketch  of  Archbishop  Carroll, 
in  the  American  Quarteriy  Review,  i.  19 — 24.  • 

S  Memoir  of  David  Ramsay,  m.d.  prefixed  to  his  Universal  Hbtoiy,  "  Ameri- 
ca," vol.  1.  and  Thacher's  Medical  Dictionary,  Art.  Rams  at.  Dr.  Ramsay 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1749.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  16. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  began  the 
study  of  physic  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  continued  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, with  a  letter  of  v^ry  high  recommendation  *from  Dr.  Rush.  He  soon 
acquired  celebrity  in  his  profession ;  but  his  diversified  talents  and  active  mind 
soon  took  a  wider  range.  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  promote  the  independence  of 
his  country.  From  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the  termination  of  the 
war,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  For  two  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  with  two  otheis  of  that  body  was 
among  the  citizens  of  Charleston  who,  in  1780,  were  banished  by  the  British 
to  St  Augustine.  On  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
months,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress ;  and  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  being  unable  to  attend.  Dr.  Ram- 
say was  elected  president  pro  tempore,  and  for  one  year  discharged  the  duties 
of'^that  station  with  ability,  industry,  and  impartiality.  In  1786  be  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  his  historical  labours^ 
in  which  he  continued  to  be  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  "  The 
predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Ramsay,"  says  his  biographer,  "  wa« 

Sbilanthropy."    The  experience  of  his  philanthropy  and  beneficence  in  early 
fe,  in  the  attentions  received  horn  him  at  Charleston,  and  in  letters  of  in* 
troduction,  which  he  spontaneously  oflered,  to  the  highly  res^cctftd  ^ucci^*! 
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1815.  Middletown,  aged  56  years  ;^  Robert  Fulton,  In  the  5(Hh  year 
of  his  age  ;^  and  Chauncey  Goodrich,  at  Hartford,  in  his  56th 
vear.^ 


of  Barnwell  and  to  others  in  Beaufort,  and  in  a  very  obliging  historical  corres- 
pondence of  later  years,  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  ot  the 
present  writer,  who  must  be  indulged  in  giving  this  concurrent  testimony.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  or 
Congregational  church  in  Charleston,  and  adorned  his  Christian  profession. 
The  last  scene  of  his  life  furnished  brieht  evidence  of  his  faith  and  piet^,  of  his 
love  and  charity,  and  of  his  immortal  hope  "  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeem- 
er."  He  was  assassinated  in  the  street,  a  few  paces  from  his  own  dwelling,  id 
the  open  day,  by  a  maniac,  who  shot  him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls. 
One  of  his  wounds  proved  mortal  the  second  day.  "  Death  had  for  him  nd 
terrors."  The  publications  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  which  have  met  with  a  yeir  &- 
vourable  reception  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  are :  The  History  of  the 
Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  published  in  1785 ;  A  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  published  in  1790 ;  The  Life  of  Washington,  1801 ;  The  History  of 
South  Carolina ;  being  the  extension  of  an  interesting  work  published  in  1796, 
entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  Weather,  and  Diseases  of  South  Caro- 
lina ; "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  1810.  Among  his 
manuscripts  were  "  A  History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  settlement  in 
English  Colonies,"  and  a  series  of  historical  volumes  to  be  entitled  "  Universal 
History  Americanised,  or,  an  Historical  View  of  the  Worfd,  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  19th  century,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  society 
literature,  religion,  and  form  of  govenmient  in  the  United  States  of  America.*' 
Tliis  Univers^  History  has  been  published  in  12  volumes,  Phildad.  1818. 

1  Mr.  Alsop  was  a  poetical  writer.  Most  of  his  poems,  which  were  genervdy 
satirical,  were  collected  and  republished  in  "  The  Echo,"  and  in  "  American 
Poems  ; "  his  translation  of  Molina's  History  of  Chili  was  published  In  New 
York,  in  2  volumes,  8vo. 

2  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Little  Britain  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  He  early  showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  mechanism  and 
painting,  and  cultivated  it  abroad,  as  well  as  in  his  o>vu  country.  He  is  distin- 
guished as  the  inventor  of  steam  boats.  In  1803,  at  the  joint  expense  of  him- 
self and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  French  court,  he  constructed  a  boat  on  the  river  Seine,  by 
which  he  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of  propelling  boats  by  steam.  On 
returning  to  America  in  1806,  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Living- 
ston, the  construction  of  the  first  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched  in  the  spring 
of  1807  from  a  ship  yard  at  New  York.  There  was  great  incredulity  among  the 
people  on  the  subject ;  but  this  boat  demonstrated,  on  the  first  experiment,  to  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  astonished  spectators,  the  correctness  of  his  expecta- 
tions, and  the  value  of  his  invention.  The  same  year,  he  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  joining  the  western  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  canals.  In  1810, 
the  legi:9lature  of  New  York  appointed  commissioners,  with  whom  Mr.  Fulton 
was  joined  the  next  session,  to  explore  the  route  of  inland  navigation  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  commissioners  reported  in 
1811,  1812,  1814. — Mr.  Fulton  was  very  estimable  in  his  domestic  and  social 
relations ;  "  but  what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character,  was  his  calm 
constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefatigable  patience  and  perseverance, 
which  always  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties."  A  distinguished  foreigner, 
the  chevalier  de  Gassicourt,  observes,  "  steam  boats  otTer  such  advantages  to 
commerce,  that  England,  France,  and  America,  with  one  accord,  proclaim  the 
glory  of  Fulton."  Life  of  Robert  Fulton,  in  Delaplaine's  Repository,  i.  201— 
223.     Lempriere. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elizur  Goodrich  of  Durham,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1776,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  genius  and  acquirements.  As  a  tutor  in  the  same  seminaiy, 
he  performed  his  official  duties  with  great  ability  and  fidelity,  and  secured  the 
respect  and  affecUon  ot  bis  pupils.    He  aflerwards  attained  the  first  eminence 
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President  Madison,  in  his  Message  to  congress,  having  ad-  Pretident's 
verted  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Imited  Message. 
States  with  Great  Britain,  said,  he  had  "  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
generally,  that  we  remain  in  araity  with  foreign  powers."     The 
posture  of  our  afiairs  with  Algiers,  at  the  present  moment,  was  ^**f*  ^^  *• 
not  known  ;  but  the  dey  had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of 
our  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  and  presenting,  as  the  alternative, 
war,  or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated,  among 
other  things,  an  annual  tribute.     "  The  answer,  with  an  explicit 
declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred  war  to  tribute,  re- 
quired his  recognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty  last  made, 
which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens. 
The  result  of  the  answer  has  not  been  received.     Should  he 
renew  his  warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection 
it  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  affairs  have  undergone  no 
change."     With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country, 
"  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to  re- 
main in  peace.     From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands  have 
been  made,  particularly  favourable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  settlements,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.     In  some  instances,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by 
due  proof,  and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of 
another,  have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases ;  the  be- 
nevolent policy  of  the  United  States  preferring  the  augmented 
expense,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforcement 
of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people,  by  means  in- 
volving or  threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.     I  am  happy  to 
add,"  said  the  president,  "  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  been 
restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between  them 
and  our  own  population,  will  favour  the  resumption  of  the  work 
of  civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among 
some  tribes ;  and  that  the  facility  is  increasing,  for  extending  that 
divided  and  individual  ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable 
property  only,  to  the  soil  itself ;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the 


in  the  profession  of  law,  at  Hartford.  After  being  in  the  state  legislature,  be 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress  in  1794,  and  continued  there  unUl  1800.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  into  the  councU  of  the  state,  and  retamed  the  office  until 
1807,  when  he  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  mayor  ef 
Hartford  in  1812,  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  in  1813,  when  he  resigned 
his  office  in  the  United  States  senate.  **  He  possessed  superior  talents,  was  an 
accomplished  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  upright- 
ness, benevolence,  and  piety."    Lempriere. 
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culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foundation  for  a  transit 
from  the  habits  of  a  savage,  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  sodal 
life.'' 

Indiana  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union. 

A  National  Bank  was  established  by  act  of  congress. 

At  a  treaty  held  this  year,  the  Choctaws  sold  a  portion  of 
their  country  to  the  United  States,  for  which  they  were  to  receive 
6000  dollars  annually,  in  cash,  for  17  years.  This  annui^  they 
afterwards  voted  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions — ^A 
treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasaws,  by  which  they  ceded  lands 
north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  some  other  lands,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  12,000  dollars  per  annum  for  10  successive 
years,  and  4500  dollars  to  be  paid  m  60  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  with  presents  to  several  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors. — ^A  treaty  was  held  with  the  Cherokees,  establishing 
boundaries,  and  relinquishing  certain  lands,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  an  annuity  of  6000  dollars  to  continue  10  years,  and 
5000  dollars  to  be  paid  in  60  days  after  the  raufication  of  the 
treaty. — ^Treaties  of  friendship  and  peace,  and  of  limits,  were 
also  concluded  with  several  other  Indian  tribes.  All  the  tribes, 
with  which  treaties  were  formed,  acknowledged  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.^ 

In  this  and  the  preceding  year  there  were  great  emigrations 
from  England  and  Ireland  to  America.  This  year,  1192  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  to  that 
port  abne  7122  pasgengers.^ 

The  French  frigate  Eurydice  arrived  at  New  York  with 
M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  United  States. 

A  court  house  and  jail  were  built  at  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  and  the  courts  of  the  count}-  of  Middlesex 
were  first  held  there  this  year.' 

The  canal  by  Amoskeag  Falls,  in  the  township  of  Manchester 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  completed.  It  was  projected  by  Samuel 
Blodget.  The  fall  is  about  45  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal  is  about  2  miles.^ 


1  Niles*  Register,  and  Panoplist. 

2  Within  three  weeks  iii  the  month  of  September,  about  2000  passengen 
arrived  from  Europe  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Niles,  xi.  92.  The 
**  Return"  of  vessels  and  passengers,  for  those  three  weeks,  as  it  was  received 
at  Baltimore  early  in  October,  gave  1878  passengers,  "  probably  about  |ths  of 
the  whole  amount  that  arrived  during  that  period." 

3  The  county  buildings  were  previously  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the 
college.  The  courts  are  held  alternately  at  Lechmere  Point  and  at  Concord.— 
Canal  bridge,  from  Barton's  Point  in  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  was  built 
in  1808. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire,  ^rt,  Mjlnchxbtmb. 
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The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  New  York ;  and    1816. 
the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot  chosen  the  first  president.     Delegates  s^^v^^ 
from  32  Bibles  Societies  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  express-  Sodetiei. 
ed  the  approbation  of  42  Bible  Societies. — ^The  American  So- 
ciety for  educating  pious  youth  for  the  Grospel  Ministry,  formed 
the  preceding  year,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.— -The  Female  Socie^r  pf  Boston  and  its  vicinity  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  formed.^ — ^The 
Asylum  tor  teaching  me  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  insututed  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut — ^The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  in 
Boston,  was  incorporated. 

A  Professorship  of  Law  was  established  in  the  University  in  Hamid 
Cambridge,  and  Isaac  Parker,  ll.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.*  CoUege. 
The  Rumford  Professorship  was  established  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, and  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.' 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Ceylon  by  the  American  Board  Ceylon, 
of  Missions. 

There  was  a  frost  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  the  northern  Fioil 
states,  on  the  29th  of  August ;  on  the  31st  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont were  covered  with  snow. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December  there  was  a  great  fire  at  ^^* 
New  York.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  200,000  dollars. 

East  Apthorp  died  in  London,  aged  83  years  ;^  Francb  As-  Deathf. 

1  Panoplist,  zii.  479.  In  October,  of  800  dollars  collected,  £100  fteittng  hid 
been  remitted  to  the  **  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews." 

S  The  principal  support  of  this  professor  being  derived  from  the  fund  be- 
Gueathed  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Royall,  the  professor  is  entitled  "  Royall  Pro- 
fessor of  Law." 

3  This  Professorship  was  founded  by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  who,  by  his 
'Will  registered  in  Paris  in  1814,  bequeathed  '*  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  North  America/*  his  "  native  countiy ,  1000  doUars 
per  annum  for  ever,"  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  Institution  and  Profes- 
sorsliip,  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public  lectures, 
accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  Utility  of  the  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Useful  Arts,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  well  being  of  Society."  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Count  Rumford,  by  Professor  Bigelow,  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  received  his  earhr  education 
at  master  Lovell's  school  in  his  native  town.  He  was  afterward  a  student 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  England.  Having  taken  orders  in  1764,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Fordcn  Parts,  epis- 
copal missionary  at  Cambridge,  Ma^achusetts.  Returning  to  England,  he  in 
1765  was  made  vicar  of  Croydon ;  and  in  1778,  rector  of  Bow  chureh,  London. 
Nearly  deprived  of  his  siffht,  he  in  1790  exchanged  these  livings  for  the  prebend 
of  Tisbury ;  and  spent  ttie  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement  As  a  writer  he 
was  eminent.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  delivered  at  the  Warburton  Lec- 
ture, and  printed  in  2  volumes,  furnish  proof  of  his  learning  and  talents.  He 
also  published,  beside  occasional  sermons,  a  volume  in  answer  to  Gibbon's 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  early  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  in  which 
the  character  and  divine  orif^  of  the  Cbiiftian  religion  are  ably  vindicated  and 
supported.    See  1768. 
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1816.  bury,  in  Vir^ia,  in  the  71st  year  of  Ins  age  ;^  Nathan  Strong, 
at  Hartford  m  Connecticut;^  Beqamin  Hawkins,  at  the  Creek 
Agency-^ 


Inangimk- 

tiOD. 

Pretident*! 
Speech. 


1817- 

James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President,  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Vice  President,  oi  the  United  States. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  at  his  inauguration, 
ascribes  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  the  people  and  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of 
their  trust.  "  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  edu- 
cated in  different  principles  j  had  they  been  less  iutelligent,  or 
less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  maintained 
the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with  the 
same  success ?  While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains  itspre- 
sent  sound  and  healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They 
will  choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every  depart- 
ment. It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt; when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  an  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  them- 
selves become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement 
and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  it  in  its  full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitu- 
tional measures,  promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. — It  is  particularly  gratify- 


1  Mr.  Asbnry  was  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  IjDited  States.  In 
1771,  five  years  after  the  formafian  of  the  first  methodist  societies  in  this  coun- 
try, he  came  to  America  to  assist  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  ai 
understood  by  that  denomination  of  Christians.  Their  first  annual  conference 
was  holden  at  Philadelphia  in  1773;  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  10  preachers 
of  their  order,  and  about  1100  private  members.  In  1810,  their  number  was 
estimated  to  be  170,000.    Jennison^s  MS.  Biogjaphy. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was 
afterward  a  tutor.  In  1774,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  churdi  in  Hart- 
ford, where  he  continued,  greatly  respected,  until  his  death.    He  was  distin- 

fuished  for  mental  energy  and  penetration,  and  for  his  classical  scholarship  and 
nowledge  of  theology ;  and  held  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
talents,  learning,  and  usefulness.  His  publications  are.  Sermons  in  2  volumes, 
and  "  Benevolence  and  Misery,"  a  volume  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment. 

3  Colonel  Hawkins  was  the  United  States  agent  for  Indian  afl^rs,  and  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  fioroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  claims,  and  rights,  and  character.  In  a  conversation  with  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  treaty  or  conference  with  some  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  at  Sa- 
vannah, I  was  not  less  impressed  with  the  indications  of  his  justice  and  hu- 
manity towards  the  Indians,  than  witti  the  proofs  of  his  thoroofh  knowledge  of 
Indian  afl&Ors.  ^ 
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ing  to  me,''  said  the  president,  "  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  1817. 
these"  official  "duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  s^^^^^^ 
blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve it,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive,  oo  Just  principles, 
with  all  nations— claiming  nothing  unreasonable  oi  any,  and  ren- 
dering to  each  what  is  its  due."  ^ 

Mississippi  was  erected  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Miiiinfppi 
Union.     By  the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public  fdmiited 
lands,  wliile  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  years  uJioo. 
from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  and 
that  lands,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
siding without  the  state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands 
belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  state  ;  and  that  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into  it, 
or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for- 
ever free  of  toll  or  duty  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  return  for  this  concession,  congress  has  provided,  that,  after 
paying  a  debt  to  Georgia,  and  indemmfying  certain  claimants, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  lying 
within  the  state,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  roads  and 
canals  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

An  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  this  year  Ameiu  iti- 
against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the  au-  *°^'*^SjJj 
thority  of  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies.     The  leader  of  this  of  by  ud- 
expedition  styled  himself  "  Citizen  Gregor  M*Gregor,  brigadier  ■«th«nied 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of  New  Grenada  P*"°°^ 
and  Venezuela,  and  general  in  chief,  employed  to  liberate  the 
provinces  of  both  the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America."    The  persons  that 
combined  for  this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Georgia.     The  president,  apprized  of  this  transaction,  ordered 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval  and  land  forces,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island.     A  squadron,   under  the  command  Taken  by 
of  J.  D.  Henley,  captain  in  the  navy,  and  commander  in  chief  Jj"^S?[*^y^ 
of  the  Naval  Forces  of.the  United  States,  with  troops  under  the 
command  of  Janoes  Banhead,  major  of  the  first  baualion  of  Ar- 
tillery of  the  United  States  Army,  and  commanding  Military 
Forces,  arrived  ofif  Amelia  Island  on  the  22d  of  December ; 
and  the  next  day  took  possession  of  it,  hoisting  the  American 
flag  at  Femandina.     The  president,  in  a  message  to  congress 
relative  to  the  capture  of  Amelia  Island,  observed  :  "  In  expel- 
ling these  adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to 

>  AzMncan  SUte  Papen,  zL  328—831. 
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make««ny  conquest  from  Spain,  or  to  injure,  in  any  d^ree,  ibe 
cause  of  the  colonies." — "  Amelia  Island,"  sud  the  secretaiy 
of  state,  "  was  taken,  not  from  the  possession  of  Spain,  but  of 
those  from  whom  she  had  been  equally  incapable  of  keeping, 
or  of  recovering  its  possession,  and  who  were  using  it  for  pur- 
poses incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  the  United 
States."  1 

On  account  of  the  increasing  display  of  hostile  intentions  by 
the  Seminola  Indians,  orders  were  issued  from  /the  government, 
through  the  secretary  at  war,  to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  repair  to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the 
immediate  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter  of  the  southern 
division.  The  regular  force  there,  at  this  time,  was  about  800 
strong,  and  1000  miliua  of  the  state  of  Geoi^ia  were  called  into 
service.  General  Gaines  estimated  tlie  strength  of  the  Indians 
at  2700.8 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  A  literary  fund  has  been  created  by  the  state,  con- 
sisung  of  monies  received  from  the  United  States  for  military 
services  during  the  late  war.  The  fund  before  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  amounted  to  1,114,159  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  45,000  dollars  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools,  and  15,000  to  the  University.^ 

Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  incor- 
porated by  a  charter  from  the  legislature  ;  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Alden  was  inaugurated  president.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  appropriated  200,000  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  throughout  the  state. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  British  and  foreign 
vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  passengers  from  Great  Britain  and 


1  Official  documents  of  President  Monroe,  and  Report  of  John  Q.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  list  of  Papers  transmitted  with  his  Report  to  the 
President,  in  American  State  Papers,  vols.  xi.  and  xii. — An  establishment,  sinu- 
lar  to  that  on  Amelia  Island,  had  been  previously  made  by  the  adventurers  at 
Galvezton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trinity. 

S  American  State  Papers,  xii.  356. 

3  The  University  was  fixed  at  Charlottesville.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1826,  tlie 
University  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  7  professors  with  49  students. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1815,  by  a  number  of  enterprising  and  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  who  raised  upwards  of  6000  dollars. 
The  state  has  made  appropriations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  11,000  dollars. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1819,  bequeathed 
to  this  College  all  his  classical  and  theological  books,  nearly  1000  volumes, 
among  which  is  a  large  portion  of  the  best  editions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  James  Winthrop,  l.l.d.  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  in  1821,  after  removing  the  books  of  a  less  literary  and  perma- 
nent character,  bequeathed  to  the  same  Seminary  the  whole  of  his  Library, 
consisting  of  more  than  3000  volumes.  Isaiah  Thomas,  ll.d.  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  made  a  donation  to  it  of  more  than  400  volumes  of  valuable 
modem,  miscellaneous  works,  with  a  pair  of  elegant  London  made  globM.  The 
comer  stone  of  BenUe^  Ha]ll  ^^^  Md  in  1820. 
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Irelsnd  to  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  one  passenger    1817. 
only  to  every  five  tons.^  n^*v^<^/ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Wyandot  and  other  Indian 
tribes  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  city  of  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  was  laid  out.     The  village  of  Sanduiky. 
Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  incorporated.     The  Rocheften 
first  village  election  for  trustees  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  in  Carroll  street. 

The  first  law,  establishing  a  Canal  fund,  and  directing  the  N.  Toik 
canal  to  be  commenced,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  ^^*°*^* 
York.     The  first  excavation  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  Delaware  Society  for  promoting  American  manufactures  Manufao 
was  instituted  at  Wilmington.     The  Scotch  loom,  by  Gilmore,  ^^•■• 
was  introduced  at  the  Lyman  factory  at  North  Providence. 

A  Professorship  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Harvard 
Civil  Polity,  was  established  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  College. 
Levi  Fribbie,  a.m.  was  inaugurated  Professor. — ^The  foundation 
of  a  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  was 
laid  in  the  same  University,  and  George  Ticknor,  a.m.  was  in- 
augurated Professor.* 

A  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  was  founded  in  Yale  Tale  Col- 
College,  and  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  a.  m.  was  inaugurated  ^^^ 
Professor. 

A  mission  was  commenced,  by  the  American  Board  of  Com-  Braineid. 
inissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Brainerd,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.^ 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  Baltimore  Baltimore, 
was  laid. 

The  United  Foreien  Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  the  Miwionaiy 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  IJnited  Society. 
States,  the  General  Assembly  of  die  Reformed  Dutch  Churches, 
and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1812,  was  incorporated. 

1  Walsh*8  Appeal,  sect  i.  p.  22.  British  vessels  were  permitted  to  convey  pas- 
•engers  to  other  countries,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  two  tons.  On 
the  6Ui  of  Februaty,  this  year,  lord  Lauderdale  said  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
the  law  interfered  to  prevent  a  poor  artisan  from  leavine  his  country,  and  trans- 
lerrinff  his  industry  elsewhere ;  and  that  persons  who  attempted  to  export 
machmery  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment.    lb. 

3  This  Professor  is  styled  *<  Smith  Professor,"  from  the  late  Abiel  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Boston,  who  bequeathed  20,000  dollars  to  the  foundation. 

3  In  1820,  houses  for  the  missionaries,  a  school  house,  a  ware  house,  and 
other  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  a  farm  of  60  acres  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  1821,  the  missionaries  had  two  schools,  containing  96  Cherokee  chil- 
dren. In  1S26,  the  Cherokee  government  had  established  a  printing  press, 
which  should  use  both  the  English  and  Guess's  syllabic  alphabet.  A  newt- 
paper,  printed  at  Newtown,  caUed  the  Cherokee  Phanix,  was  pubUahed  by 
the  Chmkeef . 
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Timothy  Dwight  died,  at  New  Haven,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age  ;^  Andrew  rickens,  John  Morgan,  and  Thaddeus  Kosdusko, 
general  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.^ 


1818- 

nilnois  ad-       ILLINOIS  was  admitted  into  the  Union.     At  the  time  of  its 

nutted  into  admission,  the  government  of  the  United  States  granted  to  the 

the  Umon.   gj^^^^  qq  certain  conditions,  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of 

every  township  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  three  per  cent 

of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States  lands,  lying  within  the 


M 


1  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President  Dwight,  prefixed  to  his  *<  Theologj. 
Memoir  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  1828.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  wat 
horn  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1752,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
save  uncommon  indications  of  genius  and  of  an  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  IS,  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1769.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  he  continued  6  years  in  that 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  reputation.  At  this  early 
period  he  wrote  the  *'  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  wnich  he  fimshed  when  he  wat 
only  22  years  of  age.  In  1777  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  same 
year  received  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  general  Parsons'  brigade,  and 

ioined  the  army  at  West  Point.  In  1778  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
le  remained  five  years ;  employing  a  portion  of  his  time  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  and  occasionally  officiating  m  the  pulpit.  In  1783  he  was  settled  in  Che 
minisbry  in  Greenfield,  a  parish  In  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he 
continued  neariy  12  years,  highly  distinguished  as  a  sound  theologian,  and  an 
able  aiid  eloquent  preacher.  In  1795  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  Yale 
College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  president  Stiles,  and  he  very  ably  performed  its 
duties,  with  little  interruption,  until  his  death.  Beside  an  official  superintend- 
ence of  the  college,  he  was  the  stated  preacher,  the  professor  of  theology,  and 
the  instructor  of  the  senior  class.  The  disease  which  terminated  his  life,  was  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation  ;  and  he  died  in  peace,  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope  of  immor- 
tality. His  publications  were  :  Election  Sermon,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  Two  Discourses  on  the 
nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy ;  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of 
Washington ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebcnezer  Marsh  ;  oh  Duelling ; 
on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover ;  a  Sermon  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  governor  Trumbull,  1809  ;  the  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor ;  Fast 
Sermons ;  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions ;  and  other  occasional  Sermons  ;  Essays,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Conquest  of  Canaan  ;  Greenfield  Hill ; 
and,  since  bis  death,  "  Theology ;  explained  and  defended  in  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons," 5  volumes,  1818 ;  and  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,"  in 
4  volumes,  1821. — See  a  Review  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President  Dwight 
in  the  North  American  Review,  vii.  847 — 364;  where  tlie  writer  says,  and 
proves,  "  The  author  of  the  Memoir  has  done  injustice  to  the  character  of  his 
learned  predecessor." 

2  Major  general  Pickens  was  nearly  80  years  of  age. — General  John  Morgan 
was  of  Morganza,  Washington  county,  in  Pennsylvania. — General  Kosciusko 
was  bom  in  Lithuania,  and  was  educated  at  Warsaw.  To  learn  the  art  of  war 
and  of  national  defence,  he  came  to  America,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  remained  here  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  here  merited 
and  obtained  the  fiiendship  of  general  Washington,  of  whom  he  was  the 
companion  in  arms.  He  died  at  Soleure  in  Switzerland,  aged  upwards  of  60 
years. 
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State,  for  &e  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one  azthjpart     1818. 
must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university.     The  v^-v«^/ 
constitution  provides,  that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  state.^ 

The  president,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives,  ^*^  ^ 
concerning  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  stated,  '^  that  the  oiel^e  '. 
project  of  seizing  the  Floridas  was  formed  and  executed  at  a  abom  Abm- 
lime  when  it  was  understood  that  Spain  had  resolved  to  cede  ^  ****■**• 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  such  cession  from 
taking  efiect.     The  whole  proceeding,  in  every  stage  and  cir- 
cumstance, was  unlawful.    The  commission  to  general  McGregor 
was  granted  at  Philadelphia,  in  direct  violation  of  a  positive 
law,  and  all  the  measures  pursued  under  it,  by  him,  in  collecting 
his  force,  and  directing  its  movements,  were  equally  unlawful." 
He  ''  never  could  believe,  that  the  colonial  governments  of  Spain 
had  given  their  sanction  either  to  tlie  project,  in  its  origin,  or  to 
the  measures  which  were  pursued  in  its  execution." 

A  college,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  College, 
was  opened  at  Waterville,  by  the  name  of  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution. 

General  Jackson,  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  took  Pw^co"*- 
possession  of  Pensacola  in  May. 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  Educttkni. 
at  the  public  expense,  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel-  Qj^rityin. 
phia. — ^The  corner  stone  of  the  Charity  Institution  in  Amherst,  ititution. 
Massachusetts,  was  laid.^ — ^The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  HospiuL 
was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  Mifsioo  it 
established  a  mission  at  Eliot  among  the  Choctaw  Indians.     In  ^^°^' 
the  summer  of  this  year,  that  place  was  an  entire  wilderness. — 
The  Domestic  Missionary  Society  for  Massachusetts  Proper  was  mus.  Soc, 
formed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Seamen's  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  Seamen's 
on  Central  Wharf  in  Boston.^  ^^^^ 

1  Morse.  Id  1817,  there  were  upwards  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  in  lUiDois, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  The 
portion  of  these  lands  lying  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  has  beeu 
assigned  by  congress  as  bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  during  the 
late  war. — Kaskaskia,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  was  settled  upwards  of  100  years 
igo  Crom  Lower  Canada  ;  and  a  few  years  since,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  French. 

S  For  the  classical  education  of  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  for 
llie  Christian  ministry. 

3  This  effect  of  Christian  benevolence  was  made  under  the  patronage  of  the 
*  Boston  Society  for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Poor.'  The 
first  service  was  performed  in  a  large  Hall  at  Central  Wharf,  which  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  for  the  same  purpose. — Similar  efforts  were  made,  about 
diii  time,  at  London,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York;  and  since,  at  BaltiniOfa 
and  Cbadetton. 
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Arthur  St.  Clair  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Caspar 
Wistar,  in  bis  57tb  year;^  Daniel  Boon,  the  first  discoverer 
and  settler  of  Kentucky  ;^  and  Joseph  M'Kean,  at  the  age  of 
42  years.* 


1819. 

Alabama.  The  Alabama  territory  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the 
Union. 

Arkantaw.  The  Arkansaw  territory  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  an  act  of  congress. 


1  Major  general  St.  Clair  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  widi 
admiral  Boscawen  in  1766.  He  was  a  lieutenant  under  general  WoUe  at  Que- 
bec. 

9  Dr.  Wistar  was  a  man  of  deep  and  various  learning,  and  eminent  for  Us 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  anatomy.  The  leading  trait  in  his  character  was 
benevolence.  He  held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  literary  men,  and 
was  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  learned  societies.  He  was  a  distingidshed 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1795  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophicsd  Society,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  1815,  he  was  elected  its  president  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush,  ha 
succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  **  Ana- 
tomy was  Wistar's  forte,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Miner- 
alogy, and  History,  in  all  its  branches.  As  an  author,  he  has  not  left  modi 
behind  him."  Some  of  his  essays  are  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
'*  His  most  considerable  work  is  his  System  of  Anatomy." — Memoirs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  Thacher's  Medical  Dictionary. 

3  See  1773. — The  State,  after  the  lapse  of  45  years  from  the  first  plantation  of 
colonel  Boon,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  souls. 

4  The  Rev.  Joseph  M*Rean,  d.d.  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
in  1776.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  in  1763. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1794.  After  a 
preparatory  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Milton,  in  1797.  A  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  commencing  with  a  pulmonary 
affection  in  1S03,  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  that  he  was  induced  to  a» 
a  dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  obtained,  with  an  honourable 
recommendation,  in  1804.  Although  his  health  was  still  delicate,  his  active 
mind  was  ardently  directed  to  literary  and  useful  employment ;  and  being  elect- 
ed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  he  accepted  tlie  office, 
and  was  inaugurated  in  1809.  After  an  assiduous,  punctual,  and  faithful  dis- 
chai^e  of  the  duties  of  the  professorship  for  six  years,  his  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  at  length  sought  relief  in  the  warm  climate  of  Havana.  In  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Carson,  formeriy  of  Boston, 
where  he  received  affectionate  and  unremitted  attentions,  which  soothed  and 
comforted  his  last  hours.  He  died  at  Havana,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  with  unshaken  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  tlirough  the 
merits  of  his  Son.  He  was  buried  there,  with  appropriate  funeral  solemnities; 
and  his  aged  father  caused  a  monumental  stone  to  be  erected  over  his  grave. 
Respected  by  the  literary  community  for  his  talents  and  active  usefulness,  and 
endeared  to  his  family  and  friends  by  his  social  and  Christian  virtues,  and  his  ex- 
emplary piety,  he  was  alike  honoured  and  lamented  in  his  early  exit.  The  Univer- 
sity testified  its  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  grief  for  his  premature  death. 
An  Eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  college  chapel  by  one  of  the  Professors,  who, 
from  a  long  and  mutual  intercourse  of  mind  and  affection,  was  able  to  do  justice 
to  his  character. — Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  M*Kean,  in  2  Cflll. 
Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  vui.  157—167.    Professor  Hedge's  Eulogy. 
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A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States     1819. 
by  Spain  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  23d  of  February,   v^-s^^w/ 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States ;  but  in  August,  the  king  of  Flondai. 
Spain  refused  to  ratify  it. 

Vandalia,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  Vandalia. 
Catawba,  the  seat  of  government  of  Alabama,  were  laid  out.        Cauwba. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  by  coramis-  Indian 
sioners  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  ^'^^•■* 
Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
west  of  the  Wabash  river,  with  an  additional  tract,  and  received 
in  exchange  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Osage  river,  to  which  they 
were  immediately  to  remove. — A  treaty  was  made  by  governor 
Cass  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who  ceded  to  the  United  States 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Michigan ;  making  many 
reservations  in  favour  of  certain  chiefs.  In  consideration  of  this 
cession,  the  tribe  is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  1000  dollars  in  sil- 
ver, for  ever.^ 

The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Case  of 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  considered  as  a  case  of*  great  Sj?"**^*** 
importance  to  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  the  decision  of  it  was  regarded  as  highly  auspicious  to  their 
future  stability.  In  June,  1816,  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire made  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  and  enlarge  and  improve 
the  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  two  additional  acts 
in  December.  The  original  charter  of  1769  had  appointed  12 
trustees  to  compose  the  corporation,  expressly  providing  that  it 
shall  for  ever  afterwards  consist  of  12  trustees  and  no  more  ;  but 
the  first  of  these  legislative  acts  makes  the  trustees  under  the 
charter,  and  9  other  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  University,"  and  to  this  corporation  transfers  all  the 
property,  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  old  corporation. 
The  last  of  these  acts  authorizes  the  treasurer  of  the  plaintifl^s 
to  retain  and  hold  their  property  against  their  will.  The  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  believing  these  acts  to  be  a  violation 
of  their  charter,  commenced  an  action  against  the  treasurer ;  but 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire  adjudged  the  acts  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  binding  on  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  Re- 
garding those  acts  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void,  the  Trustees  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  decision  of  the  court  was :  That  the 
Charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  in  1 769,  is  a  contract  witliin  the  meaning  of  that 
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clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vdiich  declares 
that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obngadon  of  con- 
tracts ;  That  the  Charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  revolution ; 
and,  That  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
altering  the  Charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  in  a 
material  respect,  is  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  Charter, 
and  is  unconstitutional  and  void.^ 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act,  constituting 
a  Board  of  Public  Works.^ 

The  first  steam  ship  sailed  for  Europe  in  May. 

A  neat  and  convenient  edifice  was  erected  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  library  and  cabinet  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  at  the  expense  of  Isaiah  Tliomas,  the  first 
president  of  the  Society. 

A  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  was  established  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Andrews  Norton,  a.  m.  was  inau- 
gurated Dexter  Professor. — ^The  College  Hall  of  Yale  College 
was  built.     It  contains  a  room  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet.^ 

A  Mission  Church  was  formed  at  Boston  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  two  missionaries  were  ordained  ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
October  the  missionary  family  embarked  at  the  Long  Wharf  for 
the  place  of  destination. — ^The  first  missionaries  for  Western  Asia 
embarked  at  Boston. 

The  Maryland  Economical  Association  was  formed  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  encouragement  of  American  Manufactures  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

William  Samuel  Johnson  died  at  Stratford,  aged  93  years  ;^ 


1  Wheaton's  Reports,  vol.  iv.  Constitutional  Law.  Report  of  the  Case  of  the 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  against  W.  H.  Woodward,  by  Timothy  Farrar, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  This  "  Report "  makes  a  volume  of  more  than  400  pages, 
containing  the  Charter  of  1769 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature ;  the  Ailments  in 
the  Courts ;  and  the  Opinions  and  the  Judgments  of  the  State  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  Board  was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  on  whose 
motion,  in  December,  1818,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolve,  directing"  the  civil 
and  military  engineer  of  the  state  to  devise  and  adopt  all  such  means  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient  for  opening  certain  rivers,  therein  specified." 

3  A  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  was  founded  in  Yale 
College  in  1802.  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy.  The  mineralogical  collection  of  colonel  Gibbs,  which  had  been 
deposited  several  years  in  die  college,  has  been  purchased  for  the  institution. 

-  This  collection  contains  from  12  to  13  thousand  select  specimens.  Beside  the 
Gibbs  collection,  there  are  about  6000  minerals  belonging  to  the  cabinet. 

4  William  S.  Johnson,  ll.d.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  first 
president  of  the  College  in  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1744.    At  the  bar  he  was  an 

^  eminently  graceful  speaker  and  able  advocate,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest  pro- 
fessional reputation.  After  passing  with  honour  through  almost  all  the  respectable 
offices  of  the  colony,  he  was  sent  to  England  in  1766  by  the  colonial  legislature 
of  Connecticut,  as  their  agent  extraordinary  for  the  puipose  of  aiylpg  before 
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Hugh  Wlliamson,   at  New  York,  in  his  85th  year;*  Caleb     1819. 
Strong,  at  Northampton,  aged  76  years  ;^  John  Langdon,  at 

the  royal  council  a  great  land  cause  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  colony. 
He  remained  in  England  until  1771,  and  during  this  period  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  time  after  his  return,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He 
also  represented  the  state  lor  some  years  under  the  old  confederation.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  state  to  the  Convention  for  forming  a  new 
constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  on 
&e  first  orj^ization  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1792  he  was  efected  President 
of  Columbia  College,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  station  with  great  dignity  and 
usefulness  until  1810.    New  York  Spectator,  19  November,  1819. 

1  Hugh  Williamson,  m.d.  ll.d.  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  the  first  commencement  in  1757.  At  the  first  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  seminary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Rittenhouse,  Ewing,  and  Smith,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1769.  The  account  of  their  joint  labours  appears  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Society.  He  was  in  England  in  1772  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  on  respect- 
able authority,  that  he  was  the  person  from  whom  Dr.  Franklin  received  the 
fiiimous  Ictteis  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  He  resided  several  years  in  North 
Carolina,  from  which  state  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  congress  before  and  after 
its  adoption.  He  was  a  member  of  many  literary  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  published  many  medical  and  philosophical  essays  in  the  public 
journals.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  he  frequently  instituted 
electrical  experiments.  A  paper  containing  the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gymnotus  Electri- 
cus,  or  Electrical  Eel,"  was  first  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  most  important  publications  are.  The  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  in  2  volumes,  published  in  1812,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Climate  of  the  United  States. — Collections  of  New  York  Historical  Society, 
vol.  iii,  containing  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
delivered  before  the  N.  York  Hist.  Society.  The  subject  of  the  Hutchinson 
Letters  is  examined  in  the  North  American  Review  (new  series),  ii.  34 — 37. 

9  Caleb  Strong,  l.l..d.  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1764.  He  established  himself  in 
the  practice  o?  law  in  his  native  town.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  1775  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  1776  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
state  legislature.  In  1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  state ;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1787 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  state  convention  appointed  to  sanction  that 
constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  its  acceptance.     When  the  new 

fovemment  became  organized,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Tnited  States.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  office  seven  years.  He  was  again  elected  in  1812,  and  he  retained 
the  station  until  1816,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
understanding,  and  an  excellent  ju<lgment,  and  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
jurist,  and  statesman.  In  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  sustained, 
ne  distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  uprightness,  patriotistn, 
and  fidehty,  and  was  justly  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  private  life  he  was  equally  eminent  for  his  social  virtues, 
benevolence,  and  piety. 
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1819.    Portsmouth,  aged  79  years;*  Jesse  Appleton,  aged  47  ;*  and 
y^^s/"^^  commodore  Perry,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1820- 

Maine.  The  District  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts, 

formed  into  a  distinct  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.     On 

Mass.Con-  this  occasion,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  Massa- 

venuon.      achusetts  met  in  Boston,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.' 

Slave  trade       Congress  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

punishable   being  of  the  ship's  company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  en- 

with  death,  g^ged   in   the  slave  trade,  or  any  person  whatever  being  of 

tlie  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  owned  by  or 

navigated  for  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on  foreign 

shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  labour 

by  the  laws  either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States, 

with  intent  to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or  forcibly  bring 

or  receive  him  on  board  with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a 

pirate,  and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  death. 

Census.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  census,  was  9,708,135. 

Celebration      This  year  completed  the  second  century  since  the  settlement 

**5Jy™"      of  New  England.     The  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 

Fathers  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December, 

by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  joined  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical, 

and  the  American  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  attended  by  a  vast 

concourse  of  people.     A  Discourse,  "  in  Commemoration  of 

the  First  Settlement  of  Now  England,"  was  delivered  in  the 

Old  Church,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  with  thrilling  effect. 

The  day,  the  occasion,  the  hallowed  place,  the  surrounding  ob- 

1  John  Langdon,  ll.d.  was  distinguished  by  his  activity  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  during  the  revolution.  He  was  chosen  a  delec^ate  to  congress  in  1776; 
and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  In  1784  he  was  elected  president  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  1788,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  constitution  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1805  he  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  in  office  three  years ; 
and  was  again  elected  in  1810. 

2  The  Kev.  Dr.  Appleton  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1772,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792.  Having  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  he  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  ministry  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1797.  In  1807  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Keen  in  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  greatly 
contributed  by  his  learning,  talents,  and  wisdom,  to  the  advancement  of  that 
rising  institution.  While  respected  for  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  he  was 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  piety.  He  published  occasional  tracts  and  sermons; 
and  2  volumes  of  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses  have  been  printed  since 
his  death. 

3  The  Convention  met  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  rose  on  the  9th  of 
January. 
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jects,  the  rock,  the  grave  yard,  every  thing,  conspired  to  give  it  1820. 
a  deep  and  indelible  impression.  "  By  ascending,"  said  the  \^-<vw 
orator,  ^'  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors  ;  by  contemplating 
their  example,  and  studying  their  character ;  by  partaking  their 
sentiments,  and  imbibing  tlieir  spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in 
their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  successes  and  their  triumphs,  we  mingle  our  own  existence 
with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their 
contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed." 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  place,  were 
brought  into  remembrance ;  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic 
qualities  of  that  settlement,  as  distinguished  from  other  instances 
of  colonization,  were  shown ;  the  progress  of  New  England  in 
the  great  interests  of  society  was  traced ;  with  observations  on 
the  principles  upon  which  society  and  government  are  established 
in  this  country.  In  the  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now 
elapsed,  the  dense,  yet  vivid  sketch  of  the  orator  embellishes, 
while  it  illustrates,  this  portion  of  our  history.  At  the  close  of 
tlie  first  century,  "  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New 
England  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand.  Its  present 
amount  is  probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  Her 
population,"  after  "  filling  up  the  spaces  included  within  her 
actual  local  boundaries,"  has  passed  over  the  AUeghanies,  and 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  "  New  England  farms,  houses, 
villages,  and  churches  spread  over,  and  adorn  the  immense  ex- 
tent from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  stretch  along  from  the 
Alleghany  onwards  beyond  the  Miamis,  and  towards  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Two  thousand  miles,  westward  from  the  rock 
where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and 
cherishing,  vve  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise  institutions, 
of  liberty,  and  religion." 

A  fund,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  having  N.  York 
been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  support  ^^^^ 
of  common  schools,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendant  this  year,  that  6763  schools  had  been  organized  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  that  a  nineteenth  part  of  all  the  children  in  the 
state,  between  5  and  1 5  years  of  age,  received  instruction. 

An  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  New  Episcopal 
Haven,  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  die  Episcopal  Seminary, 
church. 

Little  Rock,  die  seat  of  government  of  the  Arkansas  Terri-  AAansa*. 
tory,  was  laid  out.     The  steam  boat  Comet  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Arkansas,  in  8  days  fi-om  New  Orleans ;  the  first  steam 
IxMit  that  ascended  the  Arkansas  river. 
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The  AmericaD  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  commenced  a 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  at  Dwight,  on  the  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  A  mission  was  also  commenced  at  Union  among 
the  Osages,  by-  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  American  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  formed  at  New  York. — ^The  Pilgrim  Society  in  Massa- 
chusetts, formed  at  Plyjuouth,  was  incorporated. — St.  Paul's 
church  in  Boston  was  consecrated. 

A  great  fire  at  Savannah,  in  January,  laid  nearly  one  half  the 
city  in  ruins.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  a  mortal  disease  ravaged  that  city ;  of  those  who  were 
attacked  with  it  scarcely  any  recovered. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  was  published  at  Worcester.  A 
Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip,  in  six  Cantos,  by  James  Wallis 
Eastburn  and  his  Friend,  was  published  at  New  York. 

William  Ellery  died  at  Newport,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age  ;^ 
Joseph  Lathrop,  at  West  Springfield,  in  his  90th  year.* 


1  He  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1727,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1747.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  contest  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  opposing  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1776  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  of  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
gress, and  signed  the  declaration  of  Independence.  He  continued  several  years 
in  congress,  and  was  one  of  its  most  able,  judicious,  zealous,  and  faithful  mem- 
bers. In  1786  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  loans  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  1789,  collector  of  the  customs  for  Newport ;  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  his  death.  "  He  possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  and  an  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  promptness,  and  fidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  retained  his  activity  and  mental  vigour, 
and  continued  his  usefulness  until  his  death."     Lempriere. 

2  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,*  who 
came  to  New  England  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Barnstable.  Samuel,  the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in 
Connecticut,  and  settled  there  ;  and  there  Joseph,  his  great  grandson,  was  bom 
in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1754.  In  1756  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  a  parish  in  Springneld,  Massa- 
chusetts, now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  concluded  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience ;  and  the 
sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last  sab- 
bath in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  his  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  sabbath,  and  requested 
his  society  to  provide  for  him  an  assistant,  or  colleague;  and  in  1819,  the  63d 
anniversary  of  his  own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  liis  colleague,  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop, 
to  "  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,"  united  the  kindly  affections.  Benevolence 
marked  his  whole  character.  To  all  his  other  estimable  qualities  were  added  a 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm,  as  rare 
as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally  remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of 
enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which  excludes  all  exercise  of  the  affec- 
tions. He  was  exemplary  in  the  observ^ance  of  the  duties  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.    As  a  Christian  minister  he  was  very 
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James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  inaugnm- 
and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  President.  ^°"* 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  the  president  President'* 
said  :  "  Twenty  five  years  ago  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  up,  *P««<** 
and  our  western  brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  commerce. 
What  has  been  the  progress  since  that  time  ?  The  river  has  not 
only  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  with  all  its  tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Red  river  only),  but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  boundary  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Floridas  on 
the  eastern,  have  been  ceded  to  us.  The  United  States  now 
enjoy  the  complete  and  uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
territory  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine." 

The  treaty  of  the  cesswn  of  the  Floridas,  concluded  at  Wash-  Florida 
ington  22  February,  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  ^^""^ 
having  been  ratified  on  the  one  part  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  part,  posses- 
sion was  taken  of  those  provinces,  according  to  treaty.     On  the  ^  g^^^^ 
1st  of  July  general  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  takepouea- 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  Floridas,  issued  a  Proclamation,  {J?".^^**** 
declaring  "  that  the  government  heretofore  exercised  over  the 
said  provinces,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  has  ceased,  and 
that  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  is  established  over  the 
same,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
union   of  the   United   States,   as   soon  as  may   be   consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the   federal   constitution,  and   admitted 
to  the   enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,   rights,   and   immuni- 
ties of  the   citizens  of  the  United  States;   that  in  the  mean 
lime,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they  profess ; 
that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  were  in  existence 

conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety  was  added  the 
acquired  knowledge,  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his  pastoral 
intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his 
flock,  and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious,  without  being 
timid ;  familiar,  without  sacrificing  his  dignity  ;  condescending,  without  aban- 
doning what  he  believed  to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtiul  and  perplex- 
ing cases,  of  ecclesiastical  concern,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious, 
and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  judgment. 
To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered  to  others,  he  steadfastly 
adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  Hia 
occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read,  and  highly  approved,  ea^ 
pecially  the  **  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches ; "  and  his  other  worki 
nave  met  with  an  uncommonly  fiivourable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons were  published  during  his  Ufa,  and  a  fifth  volume^  with  a  Memoir  of  hi» 
Life,  has  been  published  since  his  decease. 
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at  the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain  in  full  force,  and 
all  civil  officers  charged  with  their  execution,"  with  certain 
exceptions  and  limitations,  "are  continued  in  dieir  functions." 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  colonel  commandant,  Don  Jose  Gallava, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  made  to 
major  general  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  town  of  Pensacola,  of  the  ar- 
chives, documents,  and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inven- 
tories, declaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  aUegiance  to 
Spain  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  who  may 
choose  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  Chi 
the  same  day,  colonel  Joseph  Goppinger,  governor  of  East  Flori- 
da, issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  announcing  that  on 
the  1 0th  day  of  this  month  "  possession  will  be  given  to  colonel 
Robert  Buder,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized  by  the  United 
States."  The  American  authorities  were  accordingly  put  in 
possession  of  the  dominion  of  the  Floridas.^ 

Missouri  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union.  This  is 
the  eleventh  state,  annexed  to  the  first  Thirteen  Confederated 
States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  present  United  States  twenty  four. 

Indianapolis  was  laid  out  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
in  Indiana. 

A  new  county,  taken  from  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Gene- 
see, was  erected  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  named,  in 
honour  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  '  Monroe  Coun- 
ty.'^— ^The  legislature  of  Missouri  fixed  the  scat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  and  named  it  *  Jefferson.' — Albion  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Edwards  county  in 
Illinois. 

Columbian  College,  recently  founded  at  Washington  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  organized,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Staughton  was  inaugurated  its  President. — A  Professorship 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  instituted  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  a.  m.  was  inaugurated 
Professor. — A  new  college  edifice  was  erected  for  the  accom- 


1  Niles'  Register,  xx.  353,  354,  404,  405,  where  copies  of  tlie  oflBcial  papers 
are  preserved.  The  Proclamation  of  governor  Jackson  was  "  given  at  Pensacola 
the  1st  day  of  July,"  and  made  known  by  Robert  Butler,  United  States  com- 
missioner, at  **  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida,  July  10,  1821."— On  the  arrival  of 
the  acting  governor  Worthington  at  St.  Augustine,  tlie  Spanish  Escrivaro  re- 
fusing to  deliver  up  the  papers  in  his  possession,  three  American  citizens  were 
commissioned  to  take  po'ssession  of  the  withheld  archives  and  documents,  who 
took  quiet  charge  of  11  boxes  of  papers.  Ail  the  private  papers  were  to  be 
delivered  to  their  owncis.    IxiltVU^euce  dated  at  St.  Augustine  6  October. 

2  Monroe,  the  cap\ta\  ol  \he  co\3(aV;^,eQ\i\»sit^,Nsi\^*l\^'^w»\st  house,  a  jail, 
and  50  or  60  buiidm^.    'Woic««Vai. 
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modation  of  students  at  Yale  College.^ — ^The  Theological  Serai-  1821. 
nary  of  the  Associated  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  was 
united  to  that  of  Princeton ;  and  its  library,  consisting  of  4C00 
volumes,  was  transferred  to  Princeton. — A  Presbyterian  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  was  established  at  Auburn,^  and  a  General  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  New 
York. — ^The  I^aw  Academy  of  Philadelphia  was  established, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  incorporated  society,  composed  of  judges 
and  members  of  the  bar,  and  denominated  '  The  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence.' — 
Essex  Historical  Society,  formed  at  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
was  incorporated. — ^The  Apprentices  Library  at  Philadelphia 
was  incorporated. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  provide  for  Ohio, 
the  regulation  and  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Laws  of  Illinois  from  1819  to  1821   are  compiled  in  Publica- 
2  volumes.' — American  Medical  Botany,  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  ****"• 
Rumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany 
in  Harvard  University,  was  published  in  3  volumes. 

An  agreement  for  the  cession  and  purchase  of  lands  was  en-  Africmn 
tered  into  between   the  agents  of  the  American   Colonization  *'**^* 
Society  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  head  men  of  Cape  Mesurado. 
— ^The  foundation  of  a  settlement  for  the  African  colonists  was 
laid   near   Mesurado  river,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Liberia ;  and  to  this  place  the  colonists  that  had  gone  from  Liberia. 
America  were  removed.     In  honour  of  the   President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  distinguished  services  which  he  rendered 
to  this  infant  colony,  the  new  town  built  there  was  called  Mon-  MonroYia. 
rovia,^ 

Two  respectable  gazettes  were  now  published  in  Florida,  one  Florida, 
at  Pensacoia,  the  other  at  St.  Augustine. 


1  The  number  of  buildings  is  nine,  of  which  four  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
students. 

3  Instituted  in  1819. 
3Griffith,  iii.  411. 

4  FifUi  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  held  at  Wash- 
ington 7  March  1822,  Bushrod  Washington  president.  Chapin's  Missionary 
Gazetteer.  In  1820  a  number  of  black  people  had  been  sent  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon ;  and  in  1821  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  An- 
dres and  Mr.  C.  Wiltberger,  agents  appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, carried  out  a  select  company,  consisting  of  28  effecUve  labourers  and 
a  number  of  children,  to  recruit  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  they 
were  placed  under  the  temporary  protection  of  the  authorities  of  that  colony. 
A  second  re-enforcement  of  the  colony,  of  about  60,  arrived  at  Monrovia 
in  August  1822,  Mr.  Ashmun  being  agent.  The  Society  has  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  setUemfi,^ 
in  1823  consisted  of  about  240.  In  1824  the  town  of  MouionS:^  coqi^Va^  Q>V*l^ 
or  80  houses. 
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1821.        Elias  Boudinot  died,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age;^  Samuel 
Worcester  died  at  Brainerd.^ 

1822, 

The  city  of  The  city  of  Boston  was  incorporated,  and  the  Hon.  John 
w^rated.  P^'^^^PS  was  elected  the  first  mayor.  The  first  of  May  being 
*  appointed  by  the  charter  as  the  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  municipal  year,  the  ceremonies  of  inducting  the  mayor  and 
other  officers  into  their  new  offices  were  attended  at  Faneuil 
Hall.  After  an  introductory  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
senior  minister  of  the  metropolis,  chief  justice  Parker  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  office  to  the  mayor  elect,  who 
administered  similar  oaths  to  the  aldermen  and  members  of  the 
common  council.  The  chairman  of  the  Selectmen  then  rose, 
and,  after  an  appropriate  address,  delivered  to  the  mayor  the 
city  Charter,  contained  in  a  superb  silver  case,  and  the  ancient 

1  Elias  Boudinot,  Lii.D.  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  Protestants,  who,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  fled  from  France  to  America.  Afler  receiving  a  classical  education,  be 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton 
of  Piinceton,  and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  New  Jersey,  became 
very  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  confess, 
and  in  1792,  its  president.  In  1789  he  was  again  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  six 
years.  On  quitting  that  station,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Washington 
Director  of  the  National  Mint,  in  which  office  he  remained  12  or  14  years,  per- 
forming its  duties  with  such  ability  and  fidelity,  as  commanded  universal  confi- 
dence. Resigning  his  office,  he  withdrew  to  private  life,  and  resided  at  Burling- 
ton, where  "  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
active  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  church  of  Chri?t, 
for  which  he  was  ever  distinguished."  In  early  life  he  united  himself  in  full 
communion  with  the  Christian  church,  and  uniformly  continued  a  zealous  and 
exemplary  professor  of  religion.  Beside  liberal  donations  to  literary  and  religious 
objects  during  bis  life,  he  left  large  bequests  to  them  at  bis  death.  Such  dona- 
tions, or  bequests,  he  made  to  the  College  of  New. Jersey,  of  which  he  was 
long  an  active  and  useful  trustee ;  to  the  Theological  Semiuarj'  in  Princeton ; 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  various  Societies 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and 
particularly  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  be  may  be  considered  as 
the  father.  Of  this  Society  he  was  the  first  piesidcnt,  and  continued  to  be  its 
president  until  his  death. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  was  bom  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Fitchbuij^,  Massachusetts,  in  1797 ;  dismissed  in  1802;  and  in  1803  installed 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  where  be  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
respectable  for  talents  and  learning,  estimable  for  the  Christian  virtues,  and  ex- 
emplarj'  for  piety.  He  was  a  very  early  and  zealous  promoter  of  the  missions 
from  New  England  to  the  heathen ;  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  continued  in  the  office  through  life; 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society  from  the 
time  of  its  orc;amza\\OTi.  \tv  \%*lft  \\fe  Voq>Vl  ^  journey  to  the  South,  to  improve 
h\^  health,  am\  \\sVt  iX^e  ro\s%\otiw^  «,Va.\j.oTv%  ^Tw^w^NJwi  \w^v«\a\  -wad  oo  tht  7\h 
of  January,  1821,  died  aX  ISmiieid/mVJwii  cQ>Mi\i^  ^S.^^  <oVwi>iA^%, 
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act  incorporating  the  town  nearly  two  centuries  before,  together  1822. 
with  all  the  books  of  records,  title  deeds,  and  documents  be-  k^-^/^^ 
longing  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mayor,  in  his  address,  gave 
ample  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  the  institutions  which  our  an- 
cestors established  for  the  management  of  their  municipal  con- 
cerns; to  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  who  had  for  a  long  period  meditated  a  change,  and  their 
influence  to  effect  it ;  and  to  the  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity 
of  the  boards  of  Selectmen,  justly  denominated  the  fathers  of 
the  town.  His  concluding  observations  were  illustrative  of  the 
city  charter,  and  conciliatory,  indicating  those  traits  in  his  own 
public  and  private  character,  ^'  which  endeared  him  to  men  of  all 
parlies."  Referring  to  tlie  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  the  charter,  he  said,  "  While  the  love  of  order,  benevolent 
affections  and  Christian  piety,  distinguish  as  they  have  done  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  they  may  enjoy  the  highest  blessings 
under  a  charter  which  has  so  few  imperfections,  as  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  Legislature  has  sanctioned."^ 

William  Duvall  of  Kentucky,  recently  judge  of  the  United  Governor  of 
States  court  in  East  Florida,  was  appointed  by  the  president,  f^io^d*- 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Florida. 

Tlie  government  of  the  United  States  erected  a  light  house  Gcnetee. 
for  the  harbour  of  Genesee. 

A  conspiracy  of  negroes  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  Negro  con- 
discovered  in  June,  and,  on  trial,  72  were  convicted,  35  of  whom  •P*"^^' 
were  executed,  and  37  sentenced  to  banishment. 

The  legislature  of  Mississippi  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  Education, 
literary  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  education. — 
A  Professorship  of  Didactic  Theology  was  founded  in  Yale  Col-  Theology. 
lege.^ — The  Mercantile  Library  in    Philadelphia  was  formed, 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Museum  in  that  city,  incorpo-  ^^'*^**'«- 
rated. — President  Adams  gave  into  immediate  possession  to  his 
native  town  Quincy,  nearly  200  acres  of  land  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds to  be   applied   to   religious  and    literary  purposes  irora 
generation  to  generation.     He  also  gave  to  the  town  his  whole 
library,  consisting  of  highly  valuable  books,  in  various  languages. 
— The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  was  instituted. — A  brick 
building,  4  stories  high,  120  feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and 

1  The  device  of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  is,  a  view  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  harbour  and  South  Boston.  The  motto  is,  "  SictU  Patribiu,  sit  Deu$ 
JVhbitcum  ;  "  the  inscription,  "  BOSTOjYM,  condita,  A.  D.  1630.  Fonnam 
mwnieip.  Civitatis  accepit,  A.  D.  1822." 

9  In  1802  a  Professorship  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  was  found- 
ed  in  Yale  College,  now  called  the  Professorship  o(  Ih©  L^\iti,  GtetV,  ^wA.  ">^^^- 
brew  Lan^agcs.    A  Professorship  of  Sacred  LAteiaVuxe  w^'»  lovisA^d.  voi  ^Sd^ 
Seminary  m  1827, 
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containing  48  rooms,  was  erected  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
at  tlie  expense  of  Nicholas  Brown,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University. 

In  9  years  since  the  enrollment  and  license  of  the  first  steam 
boat  employed  in  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  there  were  89  boats 
enrolled  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  tonnage  exceeding  18,000  tons. — The  Arkansas  river  bad  al- 
ready been  several  times  ascended  by  a  steam  boat  more  than 
600  miles  from  the  Mississippi. — In  Alabama  there  were  now 
printed  11  newspsapers. — ^The  Roanoke  Canal  was  completed 
to  the  basin  at  Rock  Landing. 

At  the  manufactory  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  35,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured  in  a  week,  or  1,820,000  yards  in  a 
year.^ 

A  mission  was  instituted  at  Cataraugus  by  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  The  Indians  here  were  chiefly  of  the 
Seneca  tribes.  Missionary  stations  at  Tuscarora  and  Seneca, 
instituted  many  years  before  by  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety, had  been  recently  transferred  to  this  Society. — The  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
instituted. 

Of  the  cadets  who  were  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  from  June  1802  to  July  J  822, 
there  were  now  195  in  the  military  service,  and  3  in  the  civil 
service  ;  9  had  been  killed  in  battle,  24  had  died  in  the  sei*vice ; 
93  had  resigned  or  were  disbanded  ;  total  324. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  were  revised  and  published.  "  The 
recent  revision  of  the  statutes  of  ihis  state,"  said  governor  Wol- 
cott,  "  has  brought  us  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  in- 
teresting era.  We  now  see  concentrated  in  a  single  volume,  the 
results  of  the  wise  legislation  of  two  centuries,  embracing  the 
municipal  regulations  which  govern  the  conduct  of  a  civilized 
community,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  science  have 
attained  that  proficiency,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opement  and.  maturity  of  each.  Though  to  inexperienced  eyes, 
this  code  may  appear  as  a  new  work,  produced  by  some  great 
change  in  our  social  system,  yet  to  more  accurate  observers  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  it  embraces  the  most  ancient  regulations  of 
the  founders  of  New  England."^ 

The  American  edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  revised,  cor- 
rected, enlarged,  and  adapted  to  this  country,  was  completed 


1  The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  manufactory  was  about  500, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Americans.  The  cloth  for  shirting  and  sheeting  was 
gaining  credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

3  Governor  Wolcott's  Message,  May  Session,  1822. 
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at  Philadelphia  in  41  volumes,  with  6  additioDal  volumes  of    1822. 
plates.^  N^-v-^^ 

William  Pinkney  died  at  Washington,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  Deaths 
age  ;^  Willianj  Dandridge  Peck,  aged  59  ;^  Levi  Frisbie,  aged 
38;*  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher,  aged  28  years;*   and  John 

1  It  contains  147  highly  finished  eneravin^ ;  and  was  the  boldest  attempt  in 
the  way  of  publication,  evei  made  in  me  United  States. 

9  William  Pinlcney,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  1765.  Hm 
prepared  himself  for  the  bar  under  the  instruction  of  judge  Chase,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Mary- 
land, which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  After  sustaining  various  high 
offices  in  the  state  and  nation,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  envoy  extraordinary  to 
London ;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1808,  minister  plerupotentiary. 
In  181 1  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained 
the  office  with  high  reputation  until  1814,  when  he  resigned  it.  in  1816  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  envoy  to  Naples ;  and 
after  his  return,  in  1819,  was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  Maryland  in 
congress,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  his  death.  *'  He  possessed  splen- 
did talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  statesmen  of  his 
time."     Lcmpriere. 

3  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Peck  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  161—170. 
Mr.  Peck  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1782.  For  nearly  twenty  years  his 
mind  was  assiduously  and  intently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  to  which  his  genius 
and  taste  inclined  him.  On  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Natural 
History  at  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  by  the  subscribers  the  first  professor ; 
and  be  continued  in  the  office  until  his  death.  **  In  zoology,  ornithology,  and 
icthyology,  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  individual 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  nation."  In  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  visited  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  establishments.  He  was  absent  three  years,  and  made  his  longest 
stay  in  Sweden,  the  birth  place  of  Linneus.  During  his  absence,  he  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  books  connected  with  the  subjects  of  his  professorship, 
and  which  belong  to  the  foundation,  together  with  many  exquisite  preservations 
of  natural  subjects,  and  rare  specimens  of  art  "  He  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  productions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the  external  creation.  He 
was  accustomed  to  see  God  in  his  works.  He  lived  and  died  in  a  sense  of  his 
being  and  presence,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour." 

4  Professor  Frisbie  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frisbie,  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  1784,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  Latin  tutor  in  that  semi- 
nary, and  he  continued  in  the  tutorship  until  1811,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  language.  The  duties  of  this  professorship,  by  his  classi- 
cal attainments  and  his  long  experience  in  the  department,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  ;  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
them  until  1817,  when  he  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Several  of  his  ingenious  and  elegant  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  Lectures,  were  published  after  his 
death,  in  a  "  Collection  of^  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Professor  Frisbie ; 
with  some  notices  of  his  Life  and  Character,"  by  Professor  Norton. 

5  Professor  Fisher  was  born  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  in  1794,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  seminary. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  1819  entered  upon  the  entire  duties  of  his  office.  During  the 
fhort  period  of  his  professorial  life,  he  prepared  a  full  course  of  lectures  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  with  theoretical  and  practical  experiments,  which  for  co- 
piousness, clearness,  and  exact  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instniction, 
equalled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends.  After  having  once  delivered 
the  course,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  to  improve  himself  in  his  ^tQ)^«ar 
flionai  studies,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  this  year,  pei\iAied  \ii  1^  *^i«t«^  Q*l  ^^ 
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1832.     Stark,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  94th  year  of  his 

1823. 

Newconsti-      The  new  constitudon  of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  the 

toiionof     last  year,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January.     The  6rst 

general  election  under  this  constitution  was  in  toe  preceding 

Kovember. 

Rochester.       In  ten  days  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  10,000  barrels  of  flour 

were  shipped  at  the  village  of  Rochester,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for 

Albany  and  New  York.     The  completion  of  the  canal  aqueduct 

across  the  Genesee  river  was  celebrated  by  the  passage  of  boats, 

escorted  by  the  military  companies,  societies,  and  citizens  of  the 

village.     The  sixth  house  for  public  worship,  a  Roman  Catholic 

Canal  navi-  chapel,  was  built  in  Rochester.^ — On  the   1st  of  October  the 

gation.        whole  line  of  the  Canal  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  was 

prepared  for  the  reception  of  water.     On  that  part  of  tlie  line 

there  were  two  stupendous  aqueducts,  and  29  locks  between 

Albany  and  Schenectady.     On  the  8th  of  the  month,  the  first 

packet  Albion,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where,  with  a  single  exception,  all  the 
passengers  were  lost  in  the  waves.  Professor  Fislier  early  discovered  very 
uncommon  talents  for  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge,  and 
excited  high  expectations  of  his  usefulness  and  distinction.  As  an  officer 
of  college,  he  was  regarded  as  "a  model  of  intcgiity  and  faithfulness.  The 
peculiar  traits  of  his  character  were  the  amiable,  the  modest,  the  refined  ;  and 
to  these  qualities  was  united  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Several  of 
his  scientific  papers  were  inserted  in  Professor  Silliinan's  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts.  He  sent  an  account  of  his  Observations  on  the  Comet  of  1819, 
and  calculation  of  its  orbit,  to  Dr.  Bowditch  of  Salem,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  it  is  inserted,  with  an  article 
of  Dr.  Bowditch's  on  the  subject,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy.     Lempriere.     Professor  Kingsley's  Eulogy  on  Professor  Fisher. 

1  Memoir  of  general  Stark,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist.  Collections  for  1S22. 
N.  Hampshire  Gazetteer,  Jirt.  Manchester.  General  Stark  was  bom  at  Lon- 
donderry, New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  As  early  as  the  year  1752  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  while  hunting  near  Baker's  river,  in  Rumney.  In  the 
subsequent  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which  he  had  the  command  of  a  company 
of  rangers,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
he  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  valour  and  success.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  three  regiments  raised  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  1776, 
he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  led  the  van  of  the 
attack.  He  defeated  colonels  Baum  and  Breyman  at  the  battle  of  Bennin^rton, 
in  1777.  For  this  victory  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and,  before  his  death, 
was  the  only  survi\ing  American  generah  officer  of  the  revolution. 

2  Account  of  Rochester,  1827.  The  first  canal  boat  left  the  villao-e  for  Little 
Falls,  laden  with  flour,  in  1822.  The  second  house  for  public  worship  vras 
built  in  the  village  by  Episcopalians  in  1S20.  A  paper  mill  had  been  built 
there,  and  the  secoud  YjeeV\^'  i\eYi*vav»er,  entitled  *  The  Rochester  Telegraph,* 
established,  in  1818  *,  wxid  ^  a^coTsA\itvd%<i  \i\iX\.  ^^\<i^>5afc  Q^^uesee  river  in  the 
viUage,  in  1819. 
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boats  passed  from  the  west  and  north,  through  the  canal,  into  the  1823. 
tide  waters  of  Hudson  and  Albany,  amidst  the  celebration  of  v^^v**^ 
thousands. — ^The  schooner  Rebecca  from  Halifax,  North  Caro- 
lina, arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  28th  of  April  through  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
59  bales  of  cotton,  49  barrels  of  flour,  and  39  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. 

At  Patterson,  N.  Jersey,  there  were  3  extensive  woollen  facto-  pattenon. 
ries,  and  2  duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  United 
States  navy  with  canvass,  and  consuming  upwards  of  a  ton  of  flax 
per  day  ;  3  factories  making  machinery,  one  of  which  is  stated  to 
be  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United  States ; 
3  most  extensive  bleach  greens ;  2  brass  and  iron  founderies ; 
saw  and  grist  mills ;  paper  mill ;  rolling  and  slitting  mill ;  nail  fac- 
tory, and  a  reed  factory.  There  also  were  4  places  of  public 
worship,  1  seminary,  6  schools,  and  2  printing  offices. 

Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  now  contained  Lechmere 
a  population  of  more  than  1000  souls.  Its  recent  and  rapid  ^°**'*' 
growth  is  principally  ascribed  to  its  manufacturing  aud  provision 
establishments.  In  the  glass  house,  cutting  house,  and  other 
appendages  to  the  manufactory,  140  workmen  were  constantly 
employed.  There  were  manufactured  here  22,400lbs.  of  glass 
vessels  per  week,  many  of  which  were  beautifully  cut,  and  sent 
into  Boston  and  various  other  places  for  sale.  The  annual 
amount  of  sales  was  1 50,000  dollars.  Beside  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  provisions  packed  at  the  provision  establishment,  and 
large  manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  there  were  at  the  Point 
an  extensive  pottery,  a  brewery,  and  2  large  carriage  manufac- 
tories ;  and  in  the  vicinity  150  men  were  employed  in  making 
bricks  from  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  incorporated.^ —  N.  Hamp- 
The  completion  of  two  centuries  from  the  first  landing  at  Pas-  •*^*'®* 
cataqua  was  celebrated  at  Portsmouth  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  New  Penilentiarv,  intended  for  the  Peniten- 
reception  and  security  of  prisoners  in  places  of  solitary  confine-  ^"^' 
ment,  was  laid  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  May. 

John  M*Lean  of  Boston,  lately  deceased,  left  100,000  dollars  M^iLOen- 
in  aid  of  the  Massacliuseits  General  Hostpital. — A  donation  of  *^"°'" 
5000  dollars  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  ^* 
Connecticut,  to  Yale  College. 

Since  tlie  opening  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Afyium  for 
Dumb  at   Hartford,  about  6  years,  110  had  been  received  as  Sumb!"** 
pupils,  50  had  left  the  Asylum,  and  69  now  remained. 

In  the  Foreign  Mission  scIkx)1  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  there  Cww^^Sk 
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were  36  pupils ;  of  whom  1 5  were  from  nine  difierent  tribes  of 
the  American  aborigines,  and  9  from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the 
rest  were  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  continent.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  at  Mackinaw. — An  American  mission  was  commenced 
at  Beyroot  in  Western  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  MediterraneaOi 
near  tiie  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

A  church  was  organized  at  the  Seneca  viflage,  and  four  intelli- 
gent young  chiefs  were  admitted  to  communion.^ 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  March  there  was  an  uncommon 
storm  from  the  northeast,  which  extended  from  New  York  to 
Virginia. 

Early  in  September,  after  a  severe  drought,  a  fire  commenc- 
ing in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  made  great 
and  extensive  desolation.  The  flames,  borne  rapidly  towards 
the  town  by  a  gale,  caught  the  dwelling  houses,  22  of  which, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  buildings,  mills,  and  stock,  were 
consumed.  Alna  sustained  a  similar  conflagration.  The  value 
of  property  destroyed  in  Wiscasset  was  estimated  at  50,650 
dollars;  of  that  destroyed  in  Alna,  at  22,000  dollars.  The 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  at  an  early  period 
after  the  fire,  amounted  to  25,293  dollars.  Beside  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  two  villages,  there  was  an  immense  loss  sustained  by 
the  conflati;ralion  of  the  wood,  fields  of  grain,  and  otiier  valuable 
property,  for  the  distance  of  7  miles. 

A  collection  of  the  records  and  documents  connected  with 
the  assumption  and  establishment  of  government  by  the  people 
of  Vermont,  with  early  journals  of  the  council  of  slate  and  the 
assembly,  and  other  papers,  edited  by  William  Slade,  jun.  Secre- 
tary of  state,  was  printed  at  Middlebury. 

John  Treadwell  died,  in  the  78ih  year  of  his  age  ;^  Samuel 


1  Of  this  residue,  1  was  from  New  Zealand,  1  from  Malayan  Archipelas:o, 
1  from  Portugal,  3  from  China,  2  from  the  Greek  Islands,  1  Jew,  and  3  youi^ 
men  of  the  IJnitcd  States.  This  school  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  opened  ia 
1817,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

2  Mr.  Jabez  B.  Hyde,  who  was  sent  to  the  Seneca  tribe  by  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society  in  1811,  continued  amon^  them,  in  the  capacity  first  of 
teacher,  and  then  of  catechist,  until  1821.  He  translated  and  printed  several 
portions  of  Scripture  into  the  Seneca  language. 

1  John  Treadwell,  ll.d.  was  born  at  Farmingjton,  in  Connecticut,  in  1745, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1767.  He  studied  law,  and  settled  in 
his  native  town,  where  he  was  early  introduced  into  civil  employments,  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  he  passed  successively  through  many  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  From  1776,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  he  was  elected  annually  a  representative  to  the  legislature  until  1787, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  which  he  retained  until  1798, 
when  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  On  the  death  of  governor  Trumbull 
in  the  autumn  of  1809,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  succeed  him, 
and  in  the  ensmng  s^nng  N9^  ^<^c\a^  %<ss«c^ac  b^  the  people.    He  had  pre- 
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Wyllys,  at  Hartford,  aged  84  years  ;*  Nathaniel  Peabody,  in     1823. 
his  82d  year  ;^  Tapping  Reeve,  aged  78  ;*  George  Cabot,  aged 
72;^  John  Phillips,  at  Boston,  in  his  53d  year;^  and  Samuel  Deatbt. 
Welch,  at  Bow,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  his  113th  year. 

viously  been  20  years  judge  of  probata,  S  yean  a  judge  of  tbe  county  court, 
SO,  a  judse  of  the  supreme  court  of  errom,  and  19,  a  member  of  tbe  corporation 
of  Yale  College.  He  bad  a  principal  •fsncy  in  establifbing  tlie  icliool  fund 
of  tbe  state,  and  was  one  of  the  boara  of  managers  until  1820.  Governor 
Treadwell  was  a  fervent,  and  intelligent  Christian,  and  while  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  church  at  home,  performed  important  services  to  other  churcliea. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Missioi»ry  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Bfissions,  which  office  he  filled  firom  the 
organization  of  that  body  until  his  death.  **  He  possessed  a  sound  and  vigorous 
mind,"  and  beside  his  knowledge  **  in  law  and  politics,  was  extenslvMy  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  science,  and  theology." 

a  Samuel  Wyllys,  son  of  Georee  Wyllys,  secretary  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
was  bora  in  1739,  and  educated  at  Yale  College.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
by  the  state  government,  lieutenant  colonel  of  general  Spencer's  regiment,  and 
soon  after  by  congress,  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Connecticut  line,  in  which 
capacity  he  serv^  with  reputation,  through  the  war  of  the  revolution.  After 
the  peace,  he  sustained  several  civil  offices,  was  a  representative  in  the  general 
assembly,  and  major  general  in  tbe  militia  of  the  state.  In  1796  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  secretainr  of  state,  and  continued  in  office  until  1809,  when  a 
paralytic  affection  obliged  him  to  resign  it  **  He,  with  his  &ther,  and  grand- 
father, held  the  office  of  secretary  98  successive  years ;  a  fact  probably  idthoot 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  republics." — ^The  Charter  Oak,  near  the  Wyllys 
mansion  houte,  is  still  standing. 

3  General  Peabody  sustained  many  important  offices  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  after  it;  and  was  a  useful  citizen,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  firm  and  ardent  IHend  to  his  country.  Farmer  and  Moore,  HisL  Coll. 
for  1923. 

4  Tapping  Reeve,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Brook  Haven,  Long  Island,  in  1774, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1763.  After  spending  some  time  in  that  seminary 
as  a  tutor,  he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  and 
soon  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  He  was  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  that  state,  and  lor  a  considerable  period,  chief  justice.  He 
founded  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  and  was  for  nearly  30  years  the  principal 
Instructor  in  that  distinguished  institution.  Judge  Reeve  was  eminent  for  up- 
lightness  and  piety,  and  held  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
vigorous  talents  and  legal  attainments,  and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community. 

5  The  Hon.  George  Cabot  was  bom  at  Salem,  and  employed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  foreign  commerce.  Possessing  a  vigorous  and  inquisitive  nund, 
he  made  his  voyages  to  other  countries  the  means  of  obtaining  varied  and  ez- 
teuMve  knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state,  and  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished* 
members  of  that  body,  and  one  of  tiie  confidential  (Hends  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Mvssachiisetts ;  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  for  consultation 
at  Hartford,  and  was  chosen  its  president ;  and  afterwards  retired  from  puUie 
life.  He  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  uncommonly  versed  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  and  a  vigorous  and  persuasive  speaker.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  a  graceful  simplicity  of  manners,  for  sincere  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  for  integrity  and  benevolence. 

6  The  Hon.  John  Phillips  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col* 
lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1788.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law« 
and  at  an  early  period  was  appointed  attorney  for  Sufibik.    Foe  \hA\Ml\^  ^^Itcm 
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March  13.        ARTICLES  of  a  Convention   between  the  United   States  of 
Convention  America  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
^nK^he^^  slave  trade,  were  subscribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries  ap- 
African       pointed  for  that  purpose.     By  the  first  article,  the  commanders 
ve  ira  e.  ^^j  commissioned  officers  of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective  governments  to  cruise 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  America,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  fw 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  are  empowered,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  deliver  over  for 
trial  and  adjudication  by  some  competent  tribunal,  any  ship  or 
vessel  concerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  ^be 
,       flag  of  tlie  other.^ 
April  5.  A  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 

wiih^Ru^°°  n^sj^sty  the'cmperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  concluded  and  signed 
lU.  at  St.  Petersburg.     By  the  third  article  of  this  convention  it  was 

agreed,  "  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  States, 
any  establishment  upon  the  Northern  Coast  of  of  America,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty  four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under 
the  authority  of  Russia,  sovth  of  the  same  parallel."^ 
Arrival  of         General  La  Fayette,  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  congress, 
fl"?*'        came  to  America.     He  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  on 
'  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  vice 
president  at  Staien  Island.     A  committee  of  the  corporation  of 

of  his  life  he  was  a  menihcr  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  sever^ 
years  its  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  revised  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  was 
elected  the  first  mayor.  At  the  close  of  his  official  year  he  declined  a  re- 
election. A  few  weeks  after  his  retirement  from  the  otlice  of  mayor,  while 
attending  his  public  duties  on  the  day  of  General  Election,  he  was  seized  with 
the  angina  pectoris,  and  died  the  following:  morning.  By  a  rare  union  of  talents 
and  virtues,  he  concilinted  geneial  esteem,  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
He  was  highly  estimable  in  piivatc  life,  and  in  public,  eminenUy  useful.  His 
friend  the  Hon.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  succeeded  him  as  mayor,  spoke,  at  his  in- 
auguration, in  high  and  ju^t  terms  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  wise,  prudent, 
and  faithful  citizen**  who  composed  the  first  ciiy  council.  **  Their  labours," 
said  he,  **  have  been  indeed,  in  a  measure,  unobtrusive,  but  they  have  been 
various,  useful,  and  well  considered.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  ci(y  deep,  aiid  on  right  j)rinciples." 

1  State  Pupers,  1824,  whcr(»  i>  a  copy  of  the  Convention,  signed  by  Richard 
Rush,  W.  Hiiski-:«on,  Stratfoid  Canning. 

2  The  Coil'  I'fiiion  was  signed  at  St.  JVtersburg  by  Lc  Comte  Charles  de 
Nessel;o'lvj  and  Pierre  de  PoltMica,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  by  Henry  Middle- 
ton  on  the  ;'»rt  of  the  Unite<i  States,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington  12  January,  1825. 
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die  city  of  New  Yorky  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citi-  1824. 
zeus,  proceeded  to  Staten  Island,  to  welcome  him  to  their  capital,  ^,^p^^-^w 
A  splendid  escort  of  steam  boats,  decorated  vvitli  the  flags  of 
every  nation,  and  bearing  thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to 
the  view  of  assembled  multitudes  at  New  York,  who  manifested 
their  joy  at  beholding  him  by  shouts,  acclamations,  and  tears. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many  citizens  were 
presented  to  him  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from 
the  mayor.  While  he  was  at  New  York,  deputations  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Haven,  and  from  many  oilier 
cities,  arrived  wiih  invitations  for  him  to  visit  them.  After  re- 
maining a  few  days  at  New  York,  ha  proceeded  to  Boston, 
where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception.* — ^The  general 
soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  vished  Albany  and  the  towns 
on  Hudson's  river,  and  afterwards  passed  throui^h  the  interme- 
diate states  to  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  during  the 
session  of  congress,  and  remained  there  several  weeks.  Con- 
gress voted  him  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  township  of 
land,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of  his  services  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

Tlie  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  on  the  shores  AnnWfwa- 
of  America  was  commemorated,  for  the  first  time,  at  Philadel-  [an*dmg.°^ 
phia,  on  the  4th  of  October.     The  event  was  celebrated  in 
Lffititia  court,  at  the  house  once  the  property  and  residence  of 


1  La  Fayette  came  to  Boston  through  New  Haven  and  Providence.  On  his 
entrance  into  Massachusetts,  a  deputation  fiom  Boston  met  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  seat  of  governor  Eustis  in  Roxbury,  where  they  receive<I  an 
escort  of  80<)  citizens  of  Boston,  the  mayor  and  corpoiation  awaiting  his  arrival 
at  the  city  lines.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  male  and  femaje,  were 
enani^ed  on  the  side  of  the  common  adjoining  the  Mall,  under  the  care 
of  their  respective  teachers,  in  two  lines,  and  through  these  the  procession 
passed.  On  the  25tb  o(  August  the  general  attended  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  cordial  welcome  of  a  numerous  assem- 
blage, and  the  salutation  of  the  University.  The  next  day  he  was  present  at 
the  anniversary  of  a  literary  Society,  connected  with  the  university,  and  pro- 
fessor Everett,  in  an  oration  before  the  Society,  addressed  him  with  pertinency 
and  pathos,  the  auditory  tesUfying  their  concurrence  by  their  tears  and  ap- 
plauses. **  With  the  present  year,"  said  the  orator,  "  will  be  completed  the 
half  century  from  that  most  important  era  in  human  history,  the  commencement 
of  our  revolutionary  war.  Thej'ubilee  of  our  national  existence  is  at  hand. 
The  space  of  time,  that  has  elapsed  since  that  momentous  date,  has  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  which  the  blood  of  many  of  them  had  already  hallowed,  most  of 
the  great  men  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our  national  existence  and 
privileges.  A  few  still  survive  among  us,  to  reap  the  rich  fiuits  of  their  labours 
and  sufferings ;  and  One  has  yielded  himself  to  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
and  returned  in  his  age,  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  whom  he 
devoted  his  youth.  .  .  .  Welcome,  friend  of  our  fathers,  to  our  *ihores  !  Happy 
are  our  eyes  that  behold  those  venerable  feature*.  Enjoy  a  triumph,  such  as 
never  conqueror  nor  monarch  enjoyed,  the  assurance  that  throughout  America 
there  is  not  a  bosom  which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and  graUtude  at  the  sound 
of  your  name." 
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the  founder  of  tbe  cobny,  where  an  appropriate  address  vns 
delivered  by  Mr.  Duponceau. 

There  passed,  this  year,  10,000  boats,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  Boats  with  commodities  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  55  miles,  and  boats  with  passengers,  nearly  100 
miles  in  24  hours.  On  the  15th  of  December,  a  boat  laden 
with  merchandise  arrived  at  Utica  from  Albany.  Across  the 
canal  between  these  two  places  300  bridges  had  been  erected.^ 

There  were  at  this  time  under  the  care  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  18  synods, 
77  presbyteries,  1979  congregations,  1027  ministers.  The 
number  of  vacant  congregations  was  739,  licentiates  173,  candi- 
dates  195. 

The  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  was  incorporated. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  that  city  55  printing  offices,  containing 
112  presses,  and  supporting  about  1 50  workmen.* — Berkshire 
Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated. 
—The  chapel  of  Yale  College  was  builu^— The  United  States 
Literary  Gazette  was  published  at  Boston. 

Tlie  capitol  of  Kentucky  at  Frankfort  was  burnt,  and  many 
papers  and  books,  belonging  to  the  legislature,  were  c^nsumed.^ 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  estimated  at  40,000  hogs- 
heads. 

Four  cannon  were  taken  from  the  spot  in  St.  Mary's  river 
on  which  the  first  fort  in  Maryland  was  built  by  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, brother  of  lord  Baltimore,  at  the  original  settlement  of  the 
colony. 

William   Rogers   died   at  Philadelphia,   in  his  74th  year;* 


1  The  tolls  collected,  this  year,  on  the  Erie  Canal  amounted  to  $294^46.63; 
on  Champlain  Canal,  to  $46,214.45;  total,  $340,761.7.  The  whole  amount 
of  canal  tolls  received  from  the  commencement  of  the  canal  to  this  year,  in- 
cluding $8738  received  from  Western  Inland  Navigation,  was  $494,733.38. 
New  York  Spectator  17  June,  1825,  from  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

S  In  the  preceding  year,  the  Schuylkill  water  was  introduced  by  pipes  into 
8954  private  dwellings,  and  185  manufactories  in  Philadelphia ;  401  piirate 
baths  were  also  supplied  with  it. 

3  Beside  a  place  for  worship,  the  chapel  has  a  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  theological  professors  and  students.  The  old  chapel  is  now  the  Athencum, 
and  contains  the  philosophical  apparatus,  a  lecture  room  for  the  department  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  rooms  for  the  society  Libraries,  a  Reading  room,  and  sev- 
eral rooms  for  students.  The  Lycoeum  contains  lecture  rooms  and  rooms  for 
students.     The  whole  number  of  college  buildings  is  nine. 

4  The  capitol  was  one  of  the  first  edifices  ol  the  western  country.  It  was 
built  in  1816,  and  cost  about  30,000  dollars,  chiefly  raised  by  the  contributions 
of  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  and  its  vicinity.  The  public  offices  adjacent  were 
saved.     The  fire  was  accidental. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1751.  and  was 

graduated  at  Providence  in  1769.  In  1772  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first! 
aptist  church  in  Ph\\«LAe\^\vv^,  v«\k^Tfe  \vfe  tow\\\!Wfc<Sk  M\Ntil  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  1115,  villen  Yi^  "v^  ^^^^\w\ft\  Omc^Vjcov  ^\  ^^  "^^xvcwvitvania 
forces,  and  afterwaxda  ol  %  \>^<dL^  <A  ^'^  cwi>iii«oNs\  Vkxwj  \  >xA\i«i  xmuko*^ 
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Charles  Thomson,  at  his  residence  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  95tb     1824. 
year  of  his  age.^  v#>v^<^/ 

1826. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  i«»agn»- 
States,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  President. 

The  president,  in  his  address  on  this  occasion,  said,  in  unfold-  President'! 
ing  to  his  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  he  should  be  "^^^ 
governed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  ofiBcial  duties,  his  first  resort 
should  be  to  that  constitution,  which  he  should  swear,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  '*  That  revered 
instrument  enumerates  the  powers,  and  prescribes  the  duties,  of 
the  executive  magistrate ;  and,  in  its  first  words,  declares  the 
purposes  to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  government, 
mstituted  by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted — to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this 
union,  in  their  successive  generations."  Having  recited  what 
had  been  done  by  the  government  in  the  compass  of  36  years 
since  this  great  national  covenant  was  instituted,  the  president 
took  a  retrospective  view  to  the  epoch  of  the  confederation. 
**  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union  has 
just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  is  at 

in  the  service  until  1781.  In  17S9  he  was  elected  professor  of  English  and 
Oratory  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  1812,  when 
be  resigned.  **  He  held  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  talents  and  learning, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  ability  and  faithfulness  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  excellence  as  a  man."    Lempriere. 

1  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  left  that  country  when  very  young,  in  company 
with  his  father  and  three  brothers,  l>eing  himself  the  youngest  son.  He  was 
about  11  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  America.  His  father  died  on  the 
passage ;  and  the  captain  turned  him  and  his  brothers  on  shore  at  New  Castle, 
**  with  but  very  slender  means  of  providing  for  themselves  in  a  strange  country.** 
Charies  was  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  who  at  that  time  taught  a  school  in  Maryland,  where  he  made 
such  acquirements  as  enabled  him,  when  a  very  young  man,  to  keep  the  Friends 
Academy  with  good  reputation.  He  afterwards  married,  and  went  into  husi- 
ness  in  the  city,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  together 
with  his  advice  which  he  solicited,  he  obtained  his  friendship,  which  lasted 
through  the  Doctor's  life.    At  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  he  • 

was  unexpectedly  called  upon  with  a  request  to  take  their  minutes ;  and  he 
performed  that  service  with  singular  diligence,  punctuality,  and  fidelity.    He 
wrote  and  attested  the  minutes  until  the  contest  was  closed,  and  may  well  l>e 
^led  "  perpetual  secretary  "  of  the  revolutionary  Congress.    The  Indians,  into 
one  of  whose  tribes  he  was  adopted  many  years  liefore  his  death,  gave  him  a 
name,  signifying  *'  The  Man  of  Truth"  and  he  completely  verified  the  appel- 
lation.   He  was  a  true  republican  of  the  old  school.    **  He  was  mo«l  f^Ao\<] 
tDoral  and  religious,  attending  more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  tottna  o^l  t^^qci% 
Imt  his  mind  was  fuUy  imbued  with  the  great  truths  of  CYim^«i!&.V}.*^     Kxcm^SMk 
Qmrtetly  lUvieWt  /•  'M*  Ammmucam  Biooila.fst. 
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1825.    hand.    The  oODSumroation  of  both  was  effected  by  this  oonstitu- 
>^v^-<^  tion.     Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millioos  has  muld- 

Elied  to  twelve.  A  territory,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has 
een  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted 
to  the  union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  6rst 
confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have 
been  concluded  with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  blessings." 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  setde- 
ments,  of  commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law.  The  great 
features  of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president  were 
sketched.  *'  Under  the  pledge  of  these  promises,  made  by  that 
eminent  citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  6rst  induction  to  this  office,  in 
his  career  of  eight  years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ; 
sixty  millions  of  the  publicdebt  have  been  discharged  ;  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent, among  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regular 
armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  revised  and 
perfected  ;  the  accountibility  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
has  been  made  more  effective ;  die  Floridas  have  been  peaceably 
acquired,  and  our  boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemis- 
phere has  been  recognised,  and  recommended,  by  example  and 
by  council,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  ;  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  fortitications  and  the 
increase  of  the  navy — towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
African  traffic  in  slaves — in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our 
land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  uiind — in  exploring 
the  interior  regions  of  the  union,  and  in  preparing,  by  scieniific 
researches  and  surveys,  for  the  further  application  of  our  national 
resources  to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. — In  this 
brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  predecessor, 
the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is  clearly  delineated.  To 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in 
our  common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  will 
embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obligations." 
Convention  A  general  convention  of  peace,  auiity,  navigation,  and  com- 
loaibia^  nierce,  between  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  president,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  31st  of  May. ^ 

I  This  convealioQ  was  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  <<  at  the  city  of  Bagoti 
on  the  lOlh  of  Dece\n\>eT/\u  Vh^  '^^^x  c\l  qmlx  V^^xd  1824^  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  Stales  oC  Ameivca^  0;^  ^^^«  %sA  q>1  >^<&\xA^^«(A«ci<c<^  ^^\hA  wput>Uc 
of  Colombia  the  14\h.'' 
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La  Fayette,  having  passed  through  the  Southern  and  Western     1825. 
states,  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  1 5th  of  June.     The  governor   \^-v^^/ 
and  council,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in  convention,  U  Fatch* 


with  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  at  the  State  house,  ]|^^*' 
where  he  was  introduced  and  welcomed  in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress from  governor  Lincoln  ;  to  which  the  general  replied  with 
his  usual  promptitude  and  felicity  of  thought  and  expression. 

On  tlie  17th  of  June,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  AnniYem- 
Bunker  Hill  was  commemorated  by  a  public  and  impressive  JluiVof 
celebration.      A  procession   from  the  State  house  in   Boston  Bunker 
moved  to  the  proposed  site  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  ***^ 
Charlestown,  where  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  now  Monumeot. 
laid.     The  assembled  multitude  next  proceeded  to  a  large  area, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  northeastern  side  of  the  hill ;  and 
having  taken  the  seats  which  had  been  placed  there  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  director  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,   pronounced   an   address, 
adapted  to  the  occasion.^ 

La  Fayette  having  returned  to  Washington,  the  7th  of  Sep-  Peptrtow 
tember,  was  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure.  The  authorities  **[,^JJ!*^ 
of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  the  principal  offi-  France, 
cers  of  the  general  government,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  some 
members  of  congress,  and  respectable  strangers,  assembled  on 
that  day  at  the  president's  house,  to  take  leave  of  the  general. 
The  president  addressed  him  with  dignity,  but  with  evident  emo- 
tion, and  bade  him  adieu.^ 


1  The  preftence  of  La  Fayette  and  of  many  other  veterans  of  the  revolution, 
heic^htened  the  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  sci  ne, 
**  vvhich  left  an  in*pre9!(ion  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  never  to  be 
«ra«ed.*'  At  the  close  of  the  oration  and  other  customary  exercises,  invited 
|riie«ts  and  others  dined  under  an  awning,  at  tables  set  on  one  side  of  the  batUe 
nill  for  between  four  and  five  thou'Mnd  pemons,  and  completely  full.  The  ad- 
dre.s8,  delivered  on  this  occa«ion,  **  already  bears  an  established  character  in  the 
classical  literature  of  our  country."    Ameiican  Quarterly  Review. 

S  '*  General  La  Fayette :  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  my  dis- 
tingui!«hed  fellow  citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upon 
your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  welcome 
of  the  nation.    The  less  plea.s!ng  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  on  bidding  yon. 
In  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu.'*    The  president,  having  adverted  to  the 
dStinterested  patriotism  shown  by  the  general  In  his  early  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom,  and  to  his  influence  towards  its  successful  issue,  and  taken 
a  retrospect  of  the  growth  and  prosper!^  of  the  United  States  since  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  **  in  that  lapse  of  forty  years,"*  said  he,  "  the  generation  of  men 
with  whom  you  cooperated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed  away. 
Of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive." 
Having  spoken  of  the  resolution  of  congress,  representing  the  whole  people,  • 
and  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  requesting  the  president  of  Uie  United  States  to 
present  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  America;  of  his  arrival  and  rece^tvcvu^  vcA 
of  his  traversing  the  twenty  four  states  of  this  great  con{e<i\enie'^  d>im\^  \^e  '^c^t 
wliich  had  elapsed  ^nce  he  landed  upon  our  •hoies  *,  he  pioceeded*.  ^^  Xo>^  ^t^ 
Mk>w  about  to  return  to  the  couotiy  of  your  birth,  of  yooK  %iic«a\ota«  ^^  ^was 
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1825.         A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians  on  the 
v^-v^-^w/    12ih  of  February.     The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Treaty  with  States  represented  to  the  Creeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of 
wekfc  jjjg  general  government,  that  the  several  Indian  tribes,  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  should  remove  to  terri- 
tory to  be  designated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
as  well  for  the  better  protection  and  security  of  said  tribes,  and 
their  improvement  in  civilization,  as  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with  a  compact 
entered  into  with  the  stale  of  Georgia  on  tlie  24  th  of  April,  1802. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  emigrate  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted.     The  Creeks 
Matoal     ,  accordingly,  by  the  6rst  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United 
ceMionof'  States  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to  which  they  have  title  or 
claim,  lying  within  certain  described  boundaries ;  and  by  the 
second  it  was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  ex- 
change for  the  lands  hereby  acquired,  the  like  quantity,  acre  for 
acre,  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.     Other 
stipulations,  favourable  to  the  equitable  claims  of  the  emigrating 
parties,  were  made ;  particularly  that  a  deputation  from  the  said 
parties  of  the  second  part,  may  be  sent  to  explore  the  territory 
herein  offered  them  in  exchange ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  accept- 
able to  them,  then  they  may  select  any  other  territory,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  or  Missouri  rivers — 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  except- 
ed ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in  the  occupancy 
of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  United  States  will  extinguish  thie 
title  of  such  occupants  for  the  bene6c  of  said  emigrants.^ 
Treaty  with      The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
the  Kaoias.  ^^jj.  j^nds,  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  Missouri,  ex- 
cepting a  reservation  beyond  that  state,  on  the  Kansas  river, 

posterity.  The  executive  eoverament  of  the  Udioii,  stimulated  by  the  same 
feeling  which  had  prompted  the  congress  to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship 
for  yout  accommodation  in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first  service  of  t 
frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally 
distingubhed  trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of  the  ship*  has  added 
cue  more  memorial  to  distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already 
memorable,  at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  independence. 
The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  4equipped  for  sea.  From 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to  Heaveo 
that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youth- 
ful glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people." 

1  Niles,  xxviii.  63.    This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  7th  of 
March. 

•  TKt  Btaudt{tmti«. 
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about  30  miles  square,  includiag  their  villages.  In  consideration  1825. 
of  this  cession,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  3500, dollars  a 
year  for  20  years ;  to  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  with  300 
head  of  cattle,  300  hogs,  500  fowls,  3  yoke  of  oxen,  and  2  carts, 
^ilh  such  farming-  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintcndant  may 
deem  necessary ;  to  provide  and  support  a  blacksmith  for  them ; 
and  to  employ  persons  to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  agricul- 
tural pursuit,  as  the  President  may  deem  expedient.  Of  the 
ceded  lands,  36  sections  on  the  Big  Blue*river  were  to  be  laid 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  sold  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  among  the  Kansas.  Reservations  were  also  made 
lor  the  benefit  of  certain  half  breeds ;  and  other  stipulations, 
mutually  satisfactory.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private  re- 
venge shall  be  taken  by  the  Indians,  for  the  violation  of  their 
rights;  but  they  shall  make  their  complaints  to  the  superintcnd- 
ant or  other  agent,  and  receive  justice  in  a  due  course  of  law ; 
and  it  was  lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation  shall  never  dis- 
pose of  tlieir  lands  witliout  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  United  States  shall  always  have  the  free  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  waters  of  the  Kansas.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  by  general  William  Clark,  commis-  Treaty  with 
sioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Great  and  Lit-  ^«  oiagei. 
tie  Osages,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  general  principles  of 
this  treaty  are  the  same  as  tliose  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas. 
The  Indians  cede  all  their  lands  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  reserve  a  defined  territory,  west  of  the  Missouri  line, 
50  miles  square  ;  an  agent  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  United  States  to  have  the  right  of  free  navigation 
in  all  the  waters  in  the  tract.  The  United  States  pay  an  annuity 
of  7000  dollars  for  twenty  years  ;  furnish  forthwith  600  head 
of  cattle,  600  hogs,  1000  fowls,  10  yoke  of  oxen,  6  carts,  with 
farming  utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a 
blacksmith,  and  build  a  commodious  dwelling  house  for  each  of 
the  four  principal  chiefs,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage  children  ;  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Harmony  missionary  establishment.  The 
United  States  also  assume  certain  debts,  due  from  certain  chiefs 
of  the  tribes ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage  villages,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  4000  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  2600  in  horses  and 
their  equipments.^ 

1  This  treaty  was  signed  in  June,  by  je^ne*^!  Clark  and  12  Kansas  chie&,  and 
was  ratified  b^  the  President  on  the  26th  of  December.    Niles,  xxix.  380. 

2  Niles,  XXIX.  380.    This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  June. 
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1825.        The  progress  of  the  Cherokees  in  theiisefbl  arts,  and  in  numl 
N^-v.-^w/   and  religious  improvement,  Appears  from  an  account  given  of  the 
nation,  this  year,  by  a  native  Cherokee,  who  had  been  liberally 
educated.^    The  number  of  the  Cherokees,  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, was  upwards  of  13,000. 
Stockbridge       About  70  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  embarked  for  Bufialo, 
Indians.       ^j^j^  farming  utensils,  provisions,  and  furniture,  to  join  a  Dumber 

of  the  ^ame  tribe  that  were  already  settled  at  Green  Bay. 
Post  offices.      From  the  first  of  January  to  July,  276  new  post  offices  were 

established. 
Taiiahas-         The  sale  of  the  lets  in  Tallahassee,   the   new  capital  of 
■•«•  Florida,  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in   May.     Colonel 

M'Kee  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  April,  authorized  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  select  a  township  of  land  for  general 
La  Fayette. 
National  Arrangements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a 

"*  ■•  national  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  Tlie  board  of 
engineers,  consisting  of  general  Bernard,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  the 
other  officers  and  gentlemen  attached  to  that  service,  sat  out  on 
a  tour  for  that  purpose  through  tlie  Southern  states. — ^The 
ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  continuation  of  the  great 
national  road  westward  of  the  Ohio  was  performed  at  St.  CJairs- 
Cunals.  ville  on  tlie  4th  of  July. — On  the  same  day  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  ground  for  the  great  canal  of  the  Ohio  was  performed 
on  the  Hicking  Summit  by  governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  invited  for  the  special  purpose. — The  Farmingtoa 
canal,  designed  to  unite  the  valley  of  Connecticut  with  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  was  begun.  The  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  canal  was  performed  on  the  4th  of  July,  at 
Salmon  Brook  village,  in  Granby,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  3000 
people. 
Albany.  During  the  month  of  May,  there  departed  from  Albany  837 

boats,  carrying  4122  tons  of  merchandise  and  household  goods; 
and  22,000  dollars  were  paid  to  the  collector  in  that  city  on  ac- 
count of  toll. 
Annivcrsa-       The  anniversary  of  the  batde  of  Concord,  19th  of  April,  1775, 
TOrf^batiie.  ^'^^  celebrated  on  the  spot.     Nearly  60  of  those  who  bore  arms 
on  that  day  were  present.     The  corner  stone  of  a  monument 
was  laid  ;  prayers  were  offered  in  the  church ;  and  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  professor  Everett. 
College.  Amherst   College,   in    Massachusetts,   was   incorporated. — ^A 

Seminary.    Theological  Seminary  was  founded   at   Newton,   in  the   same 
Hisi.  Soc.     slate. — The  Historical  Society  of  l^ennsylvania  was  formed,  and 
tlie  first  volume  of  its  Alemoirs  published. 


1  See  Note  XIII. 
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Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  died  at  Charleston,  South  Caro-     1826. 
lina;^   John  Brooks,  at  Medford,  in  his  73d  year;^  William 

_ 

^  General  Pinckney  was  the  son  of  chief  justice  Pinckney,  of  the  province  of 
South  Carolina,  who  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  England,  to  be  educated. 
Having  made  handsome  attainments  in  classicaJ  literature  at  Westminster  school, 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Temple,  where  he  entered  as  a  stu* 
dent.     AAer  completing  his  education,  he  returned  to  Carolina  in  1769,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  with  eminent  suc- 
cess until  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  called  him,  with  most  of  his 
professional  brethren  in  the  colonies,  from  the  forensic  profession  to  that  of 
arms.     He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Carolina 
infantry ;  and  after  the  danger  of  immediate  inva<(ion  was  passed,  by  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  he  joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  appointed 
aid  de  camp  to  Washington.     In  thi.<«  capacity  he  was  present  at   the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  by  his  decision  and  firmness,  activity  and 
courage,  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  his  general.     When  the  scene  of 
danger  was  transferred  to  the  south,  he  returned  to  the  defence  of  ^is  native 
state.     The  British  fleet,  with  an  invading  army,  having  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Charleston,  in  a  council  of  war,  called  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  surren- 
dering the  city,  general  Pinckney  said,  "  My  voice  is  for  rejecting  all  tenns  of 
capitulation,  and  continuing  ho!«tiIities  to  the  last  extremity ;  *'  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adopted,  and  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  the  British.     After  the 
return  of  peace,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption  by 
South  Carolina.     Having  declined  various  offices,  tendered  to  him  by  president 
Washington,  he  at  length  accepted  the  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  as 
minister  to  France.     In  a  negotiation  attempted  with  informal  agents  of  the 
French  government,  it  was  intimated  to  the  American  commissioners,  that  a 
subsidy,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  would  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  aid  which  was  demanded  from  the  American  government 
under  the  treaty.     It  was  to  this  humiliating  proposition  that  Pinckney  indig- 
nantly made  the  celebrated  reply :  **  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  arrived,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  and,  on  the  nomination  of  general  Washington,  commander  in  chief, 
be  was  appointed  a  major  general.     This  contest  was  soon  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  and  general  Pinckney  retired  to  the  quiet  ol  private  life. 
In  that  retirement,  however,  he  was  still  active  in  promoting  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.     "  Of  all  societies  instituted  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  was  the  zealous  supporter.     An  advocate  for  universal  toleration,  he 
was  also  a  sincere  Christian,  and  acted  as  the  president  of  the  Charleston  Bible 
Society,  from  the  time  of  its  institution  until  his  decease.     He  was  munificent, 
without  ostentation  ;  liberal,  without  prodigality ;  and  dignified,  without  pride. 
An  ardent  youth,  and  a  vigorous  manhood,  were  succeeded  by  a  secure  and  cheer- 
lul  o\i  age  ;  and  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  whole  city  attended  him  to  the 
tomb."     American  Annual  Register,  for  1825-6. 

3  John  Brooks,  m.o.  1.1..D.  was  bom  at  Medford  in  1752.  After  finishing  a 
course  of  medical  studies,  he  commenced  his  practice  at  the  neighbouring  towa 
of  Reading.  The  storm  of  the  revolution  now  gathering,  a  company  of  minute 
men  was  raised  in  the  town,  and  he  was  chosen  its  commander.  On  the  news 
of  the  expedition  of  the  British  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  he  instantly  march- 
ed with  the  young  men  of  his  company  toward  Concord,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  panic  with  which  the  British  retreated  to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  He 
now  devoted  him«elf  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  profession  of  arms; 
and  he  was  distinguished  diirjng  the  war  of  the  revolution  for  his  courage  and 
discipline.  The  capture  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  may,  in  no  smaU 
degree,  be  attributed  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  colonel  Brooks  and  his  regiment 
in  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  was  acting  adjutant 
general,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  bravery.  He  uniformly  had 
Sie  cooJ&dence  of  general  Washington,  who  strongly  testified  it  on  the  occ;^<(^^ 
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1825.    Eustis,  at  Boston,  in  bis  72d  year  ;^  Robert  Goodbe  Harper, 

at  Baltimore,  aged  60  ;^  and  Eli  Whitney,  at  New  Haven,  aged 

67  years.^ 

'  '    ■  111  II  II  11  I   I       B_^^.^M> 

of  the  anonymous  and  inflammatory  address  at  Newlmrgh.  After  the  wtr,  hs 
resumed  his  profession,  and  his  medical  biographer  justly  sajrs,  '*  be  was  thci 
conscientious,  the  skilful,  and  the  benevolent  physician — the  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  our  profession."  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  state  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates; 
After  having  been  successively  elected  to  the  senate  and  executive  council  of 
the  state,  on  the  retirement  of  governor  Strong  from  oflSce,  in  1816,  he  wi» 
elected  governor.  He  was  continued  in  the  chair  for  seven  successive  years^ 
and  retired  to  private  life  with  dignity,  and  with  the  love  and  bfessiags  of  a 
erateful  people.  Thacher's  Medical  Biography. — By  a  memorandnm  mserted 
ui  a  volume  of  Washington's  Letters  to  governor  TrumbuD,  borrowed  ^m  the 
Historical  Society  by  governor  Brooks,  and  returned  soon  after  his  death,  it 
appears  that  the  Address  presented  to  general  W^ashington  by  the  officers  in  tfM 
cantonments  on  Hudson's  river  on  the  6th  of  June  1783,  wns  written  by  him: 
<*  Major  generals  Heath  and  Howe  and  col.  Brooks  were  chosen  Mr  the  officeci 
of  the  American  army  to  draft  an  address  to  gen.  Washington.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  was  requested  to  commit  his  ideas  to  wnting,  and  when  tikey 
met,  they  selected  the  address  prepared  by  col.  Brooks.  The  addi  ess  was  die 
same  day  read  to  the  officers,  unanimously  accepted,  and  signed  at  the  request 
of  the  meeting  by  general  Heath,  who,  as  the  senior  officer,  presided  at  the 
meeting."    The  Address  nnd  the  Answer  are  in  Heath's  Memoirs. 

1  William  Eustis,  m.d.  m.m  s.s.  and  i<l.d.  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1753,  wod 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1772.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rerohttion  be 
was  a  student  in  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  on  whose  recororoeodatioa 
he  was  early  appointed  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  then  io  Cambridge. 
"  In  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  oflRcc,  Dr.  Eustis  was  found  faith^l,  hu- 
mane, and  indefatigable."  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  began  his  profes- 
sional practice  in  Boston.  He  was  two  years  of  the  council  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  governor  Sullivan  ;  and  in  1800  was  elected  a  member  of  congress. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  secrcatary  of  war,  but  soon  retired  from  that  depart- 
ment. In  1815  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  in  1821  was 
chosen  member  of  congress.  When  governor  Brooks  retired  from  office,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  state  •*  under  circumstances  peculiarly  auspicious  to 
a  happy  administration."  He  ditd  at  Boston,  after  a  short  illness,  during  his 
attendance  at  the  general  couit  in  the  session  in  February.     Thacher. 

2  General  Harper  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  day  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  an  important  trial  before  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States,  sittiiii;  in  Baltimore,  and  concluded  an  eloquent  and  powerful 


the  bar,  the  next  morning,  amonsj  other  honourable  notices  of  him,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar  are  penetrated 
with  the  deepest  regret  at  the  sudden  and  melancholy  event  of  this  morning, 
which  has  depiived  them  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  their  profe!«ioo, 
and  the  public  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  his  country.** 
Mr.  Wirt  afterward  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

3  He  was  a  native  of  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Tate 
College  in  1792.  By  his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  he  "  was  the  means  of 
changing  the  whole  course  of  industry  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union.** 
Previous  to  this  invention  in  1793  or  1794,  scarcely  a  pound  of  upland  cotton 
was  raised  for  exportation;  in  12  years  after,  the  export  amounted  to  about 
12  million  of  dollars.  "  F>om  childhood  to  age,"  said  judge  Johnson,  "  it  has 
presented  to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  Our  debts  have  teen  paid,*our  capi- 
tals increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  in  value.  We  cannot  express  the  weight 
of  obligation  which  the  country  owes  to  this  invention.**    Mr.  Whitney,  at  ttie 
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A  GENERAL  Convention  of  friendship,  commerce^  and  naviga-  Treatywhli 
tion,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty,  the  l>eiMn»A. 
king  of  Denmark,  was  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  26tb  of 
April.     The  ratifications  of  this  convention  were  exchanged  on       • 
on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Copenhagen,  aud  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  WashingtoD,  oo 
the  1 4  th  of  October.^ 

A  gerftral  convention  of  peace,  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga-  Treaty  with 
tion,  between  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  federation  5*°*"* 
of  the  Centre  of  America  was  ratified  by  the  president  on  the  ^^ 

28th  of  October.* 

The  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  of  Boaodaff 
Massachusetts,  east  of  Connecticut  river,  was  ascertained  and 
established  as  the  line  of  jurisdiction,  by^  commissioners  appoint- 
ed and  commissioned  by  the  respective  governments  oi  those 
states.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  trans-  NaihriOe. 
ferred  from  Murfreesborough  to  Nashville. 

The  line  of  the  Blackstone  canal  from  Worcester  to  Provi-  CaaaL 
dence  was  marked  out;  and  about  500  hands  were  actively 

kiftance  of  the  ^yemraent  of  the  United  States,  next  directed  his  mechanical 
inficenuity  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
fill ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  great  improvementa  suggested  by  his  genius  is  felt 
and  appreciated  by  the  government,  in'  the  national  armories  at  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  man  of  extensive  scientific  attainments,  of 
expanded  views,  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  unassuming  manners ;  and  his 
death,  while  greatly  lamented  by  his  friends,  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 

1  Niles'  Register,  xxxl.  119—121. 

9  The  convention  was  signed  at  Washington,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Henry  Clay  and  Aatonio  Jose  Canas,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1825» 
**  in  the  50th  year  of  the  Independence  of  tlfe  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  5th  of  the  federation  of  the  Centre  of  America."  Ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Guatemala,  on  the  22d  of  Avgnst,  1826,  by  John  Williams,  charge 
de  a^res  of  the  United  States  near  the  government  of  federation  of  the  Cebtre 
of  America,  and  Pedro  Gonzales,  chief  officer  of  the  department  of  state  de- 
apatch,  of  war,  and  marine,  secretary  of  legation  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  near  the  government  of  South  America.    Niles,  xxxL  173 — 176. 

3  Massachusetts  State  Papers.  Governor  Lincoln's  proclamation.  The  line 
was  run  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  on  the  latitude  of 
42®  8''  north  lat.  as  the  first  line  of  latitude.  The  survey  was  begun  at  a 
heap  of  stones  at  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Connecticut,  erected  by  the  commission- 
ers of  (he  respective  governments  in  tlie  year  1734.  On  comparing  the  fines 
of  latitude,  according  to  their  survey,  with  the  ancient  survey  and  line  run  by 
commissioners  of  the  two  colonies  m  1713,  they  found  them  to  vary  from  them 
hi  sundry  places.  The  last  line  in  their  survey  was  nm  north  54  rods  of  the 
fifst  line  of  latitude  at  which  the  stirvey  was  begun,  lb.  The  subject  of  the 
old  Hne  of  1713  is  discussed  by  governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  3d  volume  of  the 
Histoiy  of  BiassachusettSt  jiiit  iMiied  firom  a  London  press.   1828. 
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1826.    engaged  in  its  construction. — ^The  Quincy  Rail  road  was  opened 
v^.*^^^^  on  the  7th  of  October.^ — New  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  in  Boston, 
Rail  road,    was  completed.     The  whole  length  is  536^  feet,  by  about  50 
Maiket.       feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.     It  is  believed  to  be  "one  of  the 
boldest,  most  useful,  and  splendid  public  improvements,  that  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  eastern  states." 
Rochesteri        A  daily  newspaper,  called  The  Daily  Rochester  Advertiser, 
*       was  established  in  the  village  of  Rochester.     The  population  of 
this  village,  by  the  7th  census  taken  in  December,  was  7669. 
A  third  bridge  was  begun  here  across  the  Genesee  river,  by  a 
company  of  land  proprietors  and  others.     The  second  presby- 
terian  church  was  organized.     The  seventh  house  for  public 
worship  was  built.® 
Home  Mis-      The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  instituted  in  the 
gionary  So-  ^iiy  of  New  York  by  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  missions  from 
*^'  13  slates  and  territories,  and  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 

Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  is  to  assist  congregations  that  are  unable  to 
support  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  desti- 
tute within  the  United  Stales.     In  the  first  year  from  its  forma- 
tian,  it  rendered  aid  to  196  congregations  and  missionary  districts 
in  the  support  of  169  ministers. 
Warteniw       Waslenaw  county,  in  Michigan,  which  three  years  before  did 
county.       not  contain  a  single  white  inhabitant,  now  had  a  population  of 
Cambridge-  3000. — Cambridgeport,   contiguous  to  Boston,  contained   221 
port-  houses,  22  stores,  and  402  rateable  persons  upwards  of  1 6  years 

of  nge.^ 
Canal  ofthe      The  federal  republic  of  Central  America  made  a  contract 
Itthmus.      yf\i\i  a  company  formed  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     It  was   proposed  that  the   canal  should  pass 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  states  of  Central  America.     The  con- 
templated route  was  by  the  river  St.  John,  into  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  whence,  from  its  western  extremity,  a  canal  was  to 
•   be  cut  for  about  17  miles  to  the  Pacific. 

A  descendant  of  ihe  Great  Uncas,  who  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  the  whites  in  the  infancy  of  their  settlement,  died 


1  A  quantity  of  stone  weighing  16  tons,  taken  from  the  ledge  belonging  to 
the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  and  loaded  on  3  wagons,  which  together  weighed 
5  tons,  making  a  load  of  21  tons,  was  moved  with  ease,  by  a  single  horse, 
from  the  quarry  to  the  landing  above  Neponset  bridge,  a  distance  of  more  than 
3  miles. 

2  Account  of  Rochester,  1826.  By  the  United  States  census  in  1820,  Roch- 
ester contained  only  1503  inhabitants,  lb.  During  the  year  ending  in  August 
1826,  were  manufactured  at  Ely's  mills,  in  Rochester,  31,812  barrels  of  flour; 
the  quantity  made  at  the  several  mills  in  the  village  was  estimated  at  150,000 
barrels.     Rochester  Telegraph. 

3  See  Note  XIV. 
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this  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal  burial  place  of  the  Mo-     1826. 
heagans.*  v^^v-^/ 

Divinity  Hall,  the  public  building  for  the  Theological  school  at  ^^^j^'^ 
Cambridge,  was  finished  and  dedicated. 

The  first  volume  of  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  by  Public*- 
James  Kent,  was  published  at  New  York.  "°'** 

On  the  2Sth  of  August  there  were  tremendous  avalanches,  or  Land  slip 
slides  of  the  White  Mountains  in  *New  Hampshire.  By  great  JJ^JJ^ouSm. 
rains  the  streams  had  become  swollen  to  a  very  unusual  extent. 
The  Saco,  at  length,  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  at  Frye- 
burg,  tlie  town  below  Conway,  great  quantities  of  corn,  potatoes, 
meadow  hay,  and  fences  were  destroyed,  and  some  cattle  drown- 
ed. At  Conway  and  Bartlett  a  severer  loss  was  sustained  in 
the  destruction  of  crops,  mills,  and  bridges.  Farther  up  the 
river  every  thing  was  destroyed.  At  Mr.  Crawford's,  8  miles 
east  from  the  entrance  of  tlie  gap,  the  water  rose  two  feet  into 
bis  house,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  his  farm 
was  either  destroyed  or  covered  up.  But  the  most  melancholy 
disaster  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Wylley,  who 
lived  in  what  was  called  the  Notch-house,  where  the  mountain 
on  each  side  of  the  river  is  about  3000  feet  in  height.* 

On  the  4th  of  July,  John  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  in  the  91st  Death  of 
year  of  his  age ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  Monticcllo,  in  Vir-  ^^*^/J[^ 
ginia,  in  his  83d  year.     Both  were  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Jefibnon. 
statesmen  and  patriots  who  vindicated  the  rights  of  their  country ; 
and,  having  lived  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her   Independence,    expired.     Without   the   aid  of 
panegyric,  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture,  their  names  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States ;  their  actions  will  present  their 
true  portraits  to  posterity ;  and  the  respect  of  the  Republic  to 
their  memory  will  be  their  noblest  monument. 

Of  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since 

1  See  Note  XV. 

9  A  part  of  the  mountain  slipped  from  its  resting  place,  and  fell  into  the 
road  and  river,  filling  it  up  for  about  a  mile  south  of  the  house.  The  bam  was 
carried  away,  and  2  horses  were  killed ;  but  the  house  remained  untouched,  the 
rocks  passing  about  6  feet  from  it.  The  family  fled  from  their  beds  and  from 
the  house,  and  were  overwhelmed  in  the  mass  of  earth  and  rocks.  The  family 
coni«isted  of  Mr.  Wylley  and  his  wife,  5  children,  and  2  hired  men.  The  bodies 
of  Mr.  Wylley  and  his  wife,  and  one  of  the  hired  men  were  found,  about  60 
rods  from  the  housc^  dreadfully  mangled.  This  disaster  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  The  house  was  6  miles  distant  from  any 
human  habitation.     Along  the  Notch  the  road  was  much  filled  up.     Other 

Krts  of  the  mountain  fell  about  the  same  time.    More  than  1000  acres  from 
ount  Pleasant  slipped  off,  and  covered  a  large  part  of  a  pasture,  of  SO  or  40 
acres*  2  miles  distant. 


AMERICAN  ANNALS. 

1826.  the  setdement  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  principal  de«gn  of  these 
Annals  to  relate  the  most  important  events  of  this  period,  conji- 
prising  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  colonial  history,  and 
fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  means  by 
which  ten  millioos  of  people  have,  within  this  period,  become 
planted  in  a  wilderness ;  have  established  free  constitutions  of 
government,  and  risen  to  opulence,  to  independence,  and  to 
national  distinctioa,  merit  investigation.  Much,  unquestionably, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  North  America ; 
to  the  fertility  and  variety  of  its  soil ;  to  tlie  extent  of  its  sea 
coast ;  to  its  many  navigable  rivers ;  to  the  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries of  tlie  north,  and  the  valuable  products  of  the  south ;  to 
the  enterprise,  industry,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unconquer- 
able love  of  liberty,  which  have  characterized  the  inhabitants; 
to  the  early  establishment  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge ;  to  the  early  formatioQ 
of  churches,  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  public  worship ;  and 
to  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  for 
the  defence  and  interests  of  the  whole.  But,  whatever  has  been 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  there  is  no  less  truth,  than  piety,  m 
the  remark  of  Washington  :  *'  No  people  can  be  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts  the  affiirs 
of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step, 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential agency."  Following  his  own  valedictory  counsel,  and 
favoured  with  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  may  the  Republic  be 
preserved  through  ail  the  revolving  years  of  future  Time. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NoTx  L    p.  46. 

Thx  computatioii  of  time  by  tiie  Chiisdan  eim  •ppeus  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dionysiiu,  a  Roman  abbot,  a.  d.  667.  Historians  widely  differ  in  regard  to  tiie  year 
of  its  introduction.  Prideaux  places  it  in  ^  year  of  our  Lord  527;  Blair,  in^616 ; 
and  Priestley,  in  860.  I  rely  on  *<  Venerable  Bede,"  who  expressly  sa3rs,  "  567. 
Dionysius  Paschales  scribit  circulos,  ind^ns  ab  anno  dominicae  incamationis  nxxxii, 
qui  est  annus  Diocletiani  ccxltiii.*'  Bedae  Opera  Hist  (Chronicon)  p.  28.  The 
authority  of  Bede  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  he  took  the  Christian  era  from 
Dionysius,  and  used  it  in  all  his  writings ;  and,  by  that  recommendation  of  it,  occasioned 
its  adoption  and  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  era  of  Diocletian,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Uiat  emperor  29  August,  a.  d. 
284,  was  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  others,'  until  the 
time  abovementioned,  when  Dionysius,  unwilling  to  number  the  years  fiom  the  reign 
of  a  persecutor,  introduced  the  reckoning  from  the  Ineamation  of  CkrUi.  This  event 
(the  J^TatMy  being  fixed  25  December)  was  placed  25  Mardi.  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Alsted,  among  other  reasons  for  the  pre-eminence  of  that  day,  mentions  the 
Ineamation; 

*' .    .    .    DxiTs  bac  descendit  ab  astris 
Virginis  in  gremium."  * 

He  alio  obaenres,  that  the  vemal  equinox  was  formeriy  on  that  day : 

** ,    ,    ,    hac  quoque  quondam 
Aureus  equales  se  sol  referebat  ad  ortus.*' 

It  was  on  that  day,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  «  Equinoctium :  sol  in  Ariete.  Tem- 
pore Cesaris  25  ALutii."  Monkish  writers  assign  various  reasons  for  commencing  the 
computation  of  the  year  on  that  day ;  but  it  was  doubtless  chosen,  at  the  introductioin 
of  the  Christian  era,  from  a  regard  to  the  Incarnation. 

Anachronisms  have  been  occasioned  in  American  histonr  through  the  inattention  of 
historians  to  a  circumstance  attending  tibe  old  style.    It  was  customary  to  give  a 

double  date  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  25th  of  March.    Thus,  February  8,  1721, 

so      —^ 

was  written  February  8,  17-|j'    The  omission  of  the  lower  figures,  in  transcribing  or 

/{noting,  would  cause  an  error  of  one  year.  Such  omissions  sometimes  occur.  Similar 
errorsbave  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  morUhs  of  the  year, 
used  in  the  early^periods  of  New  England.  Instead  of  being  called  January^  February, 
March,  Alc.  they  were  called  the  first  month,  second  month,  third  month,  Alc.  ;  yet 
March  was  called  the  first  month ;  April,  the  second ;  May,  the  third,  Alc.  Thus,  for 
tiie  29th  of  May,  our  ancestors  wrote  Mo.  8.  29 ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  monUi,  and  the  year,  by  figures  only.  Example :  A  letter  from  Roger 
Williams  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  written  on  the  17th  of  May,  1666, 
is  dated  thus :  **  Boston  17.  8.  66." 
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Thamomtlrieat  T}ibla,  fiam Draglen'i  •'  FtarqfSevth  Ctaralina.** 
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Hie  fint  table  of  the  above  DbtemUou,  It  it  belleTed,  wu  made  bf  Ik.  Chilmcn ; 
IhetecondwubygoTeniDrDraytoD.  Ilappean  bythe  ISfeais' obsemUoMinCantlini, 
that  the  mercury  al  no  time  ro>e  above  101°  or  Tell  below  17°  rrom  the  frttzing  paHit, 
01 1G°  above  zero.  The  dilTcrent  nielhods  of  observalioD  had  occasiciiied  a  iJicbt 
IDistakc.  GoTemor  Drayton  has  iDformcd  me,  (hat  it  was  hi:<  "  practice,  io  e>limatlii)F 
eitre toe  cold,  lo  count  from  freezing  point,  innlead  of  the  eommcncement  uflhe  scale  ; 
and  Ilia  oinenaliong  aic  here  adjuBted  accordingly.  By  my  ihcrmo metrical  regialer, 
kept  al  Midway,  30  roilSs  bo ulli westward  of  Savannah,  in  Geoiflia,  from  December 
1787  to  June  1791  (not  unifonnly  through  the  year,  nor  EeDenilly  through  the  nimmet 
months),  the  greatest  maximum  of  heat  was  99°,  whicb  was  in  June  1791,  and  (ha 

Eeatest  maximam  of  cold  was  IT"  atioTe  zero,  which  was  in  January  of  that  year. 
}TerDor  Drayton  afterwards  saw  the  mercury  at  13°  below  freezing  point,  or  19° 
above  zero,  having  "  exposed  the  Ihermomcler  in  the  open  air  on  Ihe  north  side  of  hit 
bouio,  al  8  o'clock  for  about  20  minutes,  On  the  9lh  of  January  last,  the  same  ther- 
mometer," he  writes,  "  was  here  in  my  breakfasting  room,  9  de^cs  below  freeilog 
point,  in  the  house,  at  breakfast  lime ;  and  the  day  before,  milli,  which  was  on  the 
breakfut  table,  actually  commenced  freezing  there.  Out  in  the  air,  on  the  north  fide 
of  my  house,  the  thermometer  fell  to  14  below  freezing  point  {1S°  nbove  zero}.     My 

flantatlon  is  in  the  N  E.  part  of  this  state."  Letter  to  [he  auttior,  dated  "  Hopelana, 
ebmary  18th  1810."  In  a  poMscript  he  subjoin* :  "  i  pB.«  2  o'clock  p.  »r.  I  hare 
just  finished  my  letter;  and  looking  at  the  thermometer  wliich  is  hanginfF  up  by  me  in 
the  house,  it  now  stands  at  75°  summer  heat :  our  doors  and  windows  all  open  and  no 
&res." — From  my  register,  kept  in  Geor^a,  are  selected  the  foUawing  observations ;  ' 
■•  1790.  January.  Mercury,  higher  81°,  lowest  26  above  zero.  Winds  3.  W.  and 
N.  W.    Jonquils,  jessamin,  and  woodbinsa  in  blossom.    Mercury  al  and  below  5S° 

,    __.t       .,_..    ,.._..._  i!_i ="  'rest  70°. 

it  and  at>ove  90°  four  days 
m  mo  monin. 

1791.  January.  Highest  79°,  lowest  17°.  Winds  geneimlly  N.  W.  Weather  fair. 
The  mercuiy  rose  tjrice  to  T9.  It  was  at  and  below  3Z°  eleven  days  bi  this  month. 
On  the  Slat  peas  were  up  in  Ihe  garden."  See  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arta  and  Scieiicei,  Ul.  101— U3. 


none  AND  1LLU8TBATI(HI8.  623 

For  <lieiiiionietrieal  obter?fttioiii  made  in  Ttrious  parti  of  the  NordMin  atates,  flie 
inquirer  b  referred  to  thoee  of  Profeisor  Wiggleaworth,  at  Cambridge ;  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Culler,  at  Ipswich ;  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  at  Sal^ ;  of  Professor  Cleaveland,  at  Bowdoin 
College ;  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  at  the  White  Hills,  in  New  Hampshire;  of  President  Web- 
ber and  Professor  Farrar,  at  Cambridge;  of  Rev.  Mr.  French,  at  Andover ;— also  for 
observations  at  Montreal  (anoovmous) ;  at  Natchez,  by  governor  Sargent ;  and  at 
Michillimakkinak,  by  Josiah  Dunham,  Esq.— 4n  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer.  Academy. 

NoTK  m.    p.  85. 

Captain  Holmes  commanded  a  company  in  colonel  Fitch's  regiment  He  joined 
his  company  at  Hartford  for  Canada  5  June  1758,  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort  Edward 
on  the  26th,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  during  8  campaigns ;  the  last  termi- 
nating at  the  Conquest  of  Canada  14  September  1760.  Four  MS.  volumes  of  his 
Orderiy  Book  are  in  my  possession ;  from  which  some  facts,  illustrative  of  the  French 
war,  are  derived. 

From  «  A  General  Return,"  copied  in  detaO  hito  the  Orderly  Book,  the  total  loss  in 
the  attack  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  Uss  than  that  stated  in  the  text  from 
Dr.  Trumbull,  as  from  general  AbercromUe's  Return ;  but  a  statement  in  Knox's  Cam- 
paigns makes  the  total  loss  1960,  which  is  9  more  than  stated  in  TrambnU.  These 
discrepancies  are  unimportant  The  loss,  according  to  every  account,  was  tremendous. 
— Ticonderon,  to  this  day,  presents  to  the  observer  an  interesting  spectacle.  "  The 
remains  of  tnis  celebrated  fortress,  once  so  highly  important,  but  no  longer  an  object 

either  of  hope  or  fear,  are  still  considembly  conspicuous They  stand  on  a 

tongue  of  land,  of  considerable  elevation,  projecting  south,  between  Lake  Champlain, 
which  winds  around  and  passes  on  the  east,  and  the  passage  into  Lake  George,  which 
is  on  the  west"  Professor  SilHman's  Tour  from  Hartford  to  Quebec,  in  1819.  In 
passing  very  near  them,  without  landing,  "  the  remains  of  the  old  works  "  were  con- 
spicuous, **  and  the  old  stone  barracks,  erected  by  the  French,"  were  "  in  part  stand- 
ing."— Professor  Silliman,  some  time  afterward,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
nuns  of  Ticonderoga.  "  AAer  entering  the  old  French  lines,  which  are  neariy  half  a  mile 
&tant  from  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  we  come  to  a  fine  parade  sround  sufficient  for  the 
evolutions  of  many  thousands. — Aifter  aJl  tibe  dilapidations  of  time  and  of  man,  Ticon- 
deroga, with  its  mutilated  walls  and  barracks,  and  with  its  picturesque  environs,  presents 
one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  America."    lb.    Jlrt.  Ticoitderooa. 

The  entries  in  the  Orderly  Book,  relating  to  the  capture  of  major  PirnrAM,  are  as 
follow:  "July  28,  the  day  the  teams  were  cut  off.  Hearing  Uiereof  at  the  Lake, 
major  Rogers  and  major  Putnam  wer^  sent  out  with  about  800  men,  hoping  they 
mi^t  heaid  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  about  2  hours  too  late.  The  enemy  had  eot 
their  canoes,  and  gone  off,  though  not  so  far  but  that  our  men  heaid  their  shouting,  but 
could  not  come  to  them.  Rogers  and  Putnam  then  divided  their  800  and  waylaid 
at  South  Bay  and  Wood  Creek.    On  August  6th  were  both  discovered ;  whereupon 

give  intelligence  to  each  other,  and  concluded  to  join  their  forces  at  Wood  Creek, 
n  the  8th  in  the  morning,  at  Fort  Ann,  concluded  to  march  for  Fort  Edward  that 
day,  and  marched  off;  the  woods  and  logs  being  thick,  marched  off  in  single  file ;  in 
about  a  mile  were  fired  upon  in  the  front,  and  immediately  a  volley  from  the  enemy 
which  did  much  damage.  The  engagement  was  warm  about  2  hours ;  our  men  kept 
the  ground  when  the  enemy  gave  back.  Major  Rogers  sent  in  two  men  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward for  relief.  We  sallied  out  about  4  o'clock,  afternoon,  with  a  strong  party,  myself 
with  40  men  were  the  advanced  guard.  About  sunset  we  met  them  coining  with 
about  15  on  biers,  wounded,  some  wounded  able  to  walk missing  of  our  offi- 
cers major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy.    Officers  came  in  wounded,  capt  Fay,  iTeut  Durkey 

•  .  .  en!)ign  Wooster  scalped,  chopped  with  a  tomahawk wounded  in  five 

different  places  with  bullets.  .  .  We  came  about  2  miles  in  the  evening  from  where 
we  met  the  party,  and  helped  bring  in  Benj.  Dana,  who  was  shot  through  his  bowels," 
and  "  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  came  to  the  encampment.  We  brought  him  to 
the  fort  about  4  miles  in  the  morning,  and  there  he  was  buried." — **  Aug.  14.  By  a 
a  flag  of  truce,  informed  that  major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy  and  8  others,  were  carried 
without  wounds  into  Fort  Caroline." — ^The  barbarous  treatment  which  major  Putnam 
received  fiom  the  Indians,  if  already  experienced,  was  not  now  reported.  A  deep  scar 
on  the  cheek  of  that  veteran  warrior  is  well  remembered  by  the  writer,  who  believes  it 
fiiim  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  •*  tomahawk.''—- The  friendship  contracted.hi^t« 
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major  PutiiAm  and  ci^ytaiii  Hofanea,  In  diis  war,  was  mntpally  peteiTad  mM  ttw  mr 
of  the  revohition,  in  which  bodi  tools  an  immediate  and  decided  part.  On  iSbe  fiat 
intelligence  of  the  hattle  of  Lexington,  captain  Holmes  joined  the  anny  in  his  pco- 
feaaionAl  character,  as  a  physidan,  and  continued  in  the  sendee  until  Hnb  four^  jbu  sf 
the  war,  when,  worn  down  with  tlie  labours  and  fiitisues  of  the  camp,  ha  letamed 
home,  and  shortly  after  expired.  He  died  on  the  iSth  of  llarch  1779,  in  the  66lii 
year  of  his  age. 

NoTX  IV.    p.  143. 

Mr.  Bartram  set  out  from  St  Augustine  in  December  1766 :  bat,  on  ra-examina- 
tion,  I  find  that  his  thermometical  obMnrations  were  made  in  the  first  month  of  the 
following  year.  <<  The  clear  eM  morning,"  when  the  mercuiy  in  the  theimometer 
fell  to  26,  was  die  3d  day  of  January  1766.  Additional  selections  inm  tiie  Journal 
are  here  subjoined.  "  December  tlie  i9th  1766,  set  out  from  St.  AiKustine  eariy  in 
the  morning,  which  was  frosty,  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  iniite  hoar  frost 
20th.  Set  out  for  Davis's,  wnose  son  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  take  us  up  to 
search  for  the  head  of  tlie  river  St  John's.  21st  Thermometer  74.  p.  x.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  south.  22d.  Thermometer  70,  wind  S.W.  28d.  Cold  mondng;  ther- 
mometer 42,  wind  N.  24th.  Cold  morning;  thermometer  60,  wind  N.W.  25Ui.  Cool 
hazy  morning ;  thermometer  46  in  tiie  open  air  (in  which  all  my  observations  np  the 
river  are  taken).  26th.  Thermometer  temperate,  fine  day,  wind  south.  27tii.  Ther- 
mometer 60,  fine  morning.  28th.  Fogsy  mon^ng,  wind  N.£.  thermometer  66.  29tli. 
Foggy  morning ;  thermometer  62.  80th.  Rainy,  warm  morning ;  thennometer  64. 
Slst  Coolmoming;  Thermometer  66,  wind  N. 

Hazy  morning;    tfiermometer    .    .    62. 
White  fit>8t  on  the  boat ;  thermometer  86. 
Clear  cold  morning ; 
Pleasant  morning; 
Rainy  morning ; 
Clear  morning ; 
Clear  morning ; 
Clear  fine  morning; 
Clear  fine  morniog; 
Pleasant  morning ; 
Clear  morning ;  temperate. 
Fine  clear  morning ; 
Fine  pleasant  morning; 
Clear  morning  ;  wind  north. 

Fine  morning,  warm  and  pleasant,  observed  a  plum-ttee  in  tidi 
blossom. 
"      29th.      "        Fine  clear  morning  and  warm  day,  like  the  first  of  our  May.** 

In  the  Description  of  East  Florida,  printed  with  the  Journal,  it  is  observed :  /*  There 
are  two  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  parish  church  a  plain  buildlDg, 
and  another  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  which  is  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  houses  are  built  of  free  stone,  commonly  two  stories 
high,  two  rooms  upon  a  floor,  with  large  windows  and  balconies  :  before  the  entry  of 
most  of  the  houses  runs  a  portico  of  stone  arches ;  the  roofs  are  commonly  flat — ^The 
number  of  houses  in  the  town  and  within  the  lines,  when  the  Spaniards  left  it,  was 
above  900 ;  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  being  built  of  wood,  are  now 
gone  to  decay.  The  inhabitants  were  of  all  colours,  white,  negroes,  mulattoe  j,  Indians, 
&c. — at  the  evacuation  of  St.  Augustine,  amounted  to  6700,  including  the  garrison  of 
2500  men." 
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64.     p.  M.  79. 

In  1827  my  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Whir,  of  Sunbury  in  Georgia,  infoim- 
ing  me  that  he  intended  soon  to  visit  St.  Augustine,  I  gave  him  a  memorandum  of 
inquiries  which  I  was  desirous  to  have  made  there — hoping  particularlv  to  obtain  some 
additional  information  concerning  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Spanish  settlements  at 
Tallahassee  and  the  vicinity,  discovered  in  1825,  and  described  in  the  Florida  Intelli- 
gencer, printed  at  Tallahassee.    From  a  memorandum  which  he  obtained  for  me  from 
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Mr.  M.  H.  Simmonf  at  St,  jSvtguttine,  concemmg  tiie  old  Spanish  dnuchaf  in  fAii 
place,  die  following  account  b  selected. 

**  I  learn  from  some  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  a  Chapel,  or  Chorch,  of  considerable 
size  and  architectural  elennce,  once  stood  in  the  site  of  the  present  Catholic  Burying- 

Smd,  which  is  situated  to  the  N.W.  and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  build- 
is  described  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form,  having  a  steeple  of  from  40  to  60  feet 
eight,  which  remained  standing  long  after  the  destruction  oi  the  body  of  the  Church. 
It  was  called  The  Indian  Church ;  and  was  probably  therefore  a  missionary  establish- 
ment. My  informants  state,  that  there  existed  some  years  back,  the  remains  of  a 
still  more  ancient  Church,  to  the  north  of  the  City,  near  to  the  water ;  but  that  it  was 
of  inconsiderable  extent ;  the  walls  including  but  a  small  space  of  eround.  There  is 
in  the  steeple  of  the  present  Catholic  Church,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection, 
a  Bell  with  the  date  of  1680,  upon  it ;  which  is  reported  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Chapels  above  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which. 

**  In  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  in  St  Augustine  (which  was  buUt  by  the  assist- 
ance of  contributions  from  Mexico,  Havana,  Rome,  and  other  places,  and  by  the  kins 
of  Spain,  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago)  there  are  three  bells,  the  lareest  of  which 
bears  no  other  inscription  than  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  tiie  evidence  of  Its  dedication 
to  a  sacred  use.    The  second,  besides  the  Cross,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

JESVS    MABIA  Y  J08JC    OBA   FBO   NOBIS 
Afio.     D.  1787. 
The  third  is  curious  for  its  antiquity.    Inscription  : 

PRO  NOBIS  ^  SAIfCTE  lOSEPH  ORA 

[Here  is  the  sign  of  the  Cross.] 

eSTO.      FRW«>FT  «  Alio 

1689. 

The  Church  is  built  of  Florida  stone,  being  a  concretion  of  small  shells.  It  measures 
in  breadth  40  feet  and  in  length  120,  and  fronts  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitudon,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Portier,  Bishop  of  St  Augustine, 
whose  diocese  includes  Florida  and  Alabama." 

Note  V.    p.  175. 

Amoito  die  manuscripts  of  the  late  president  Stfles  is  a  MS.  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
Life,  written  by  himselr  in  1767,  at  Dr.  Stiles's  request  In  that  Account,  Mr.  Barnard 
trices  notice  of  the  improvements  in  Marblehead  since  his  settlement  in  that  town. 
•*  There  were  two  companies  of  men,  poor,  ill  clothed,  smoke  dryed,  of  miserable  as- 
pect (belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Salem),  trained  to  no  military  discipline,  but  what 
they  called  wMpping  the  make,  whereas  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  we  are  a 
distinct  regiment  in  ourselves,  consisting  of  seven  full  companies,  well  clad,  of  bright 
countenances,  vigorous  and  active  men,  so  well  trained  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  ue 
Tarious  motions,  and  marches,  that  I  have  heard  some  colonels,  and  a  brigadier  pMaeral, 
say,  tibey  never  saw,  throughout  the  country,  not  excepting  their  own  regiments,  and 
tiiat  in  Boston,  so  goodly  an  appearance  of  brisk,  lively  spirited  men,  and  so  well 
exercised  a  regiment.  When  I  nrst  came  into  the  town,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one 
proper  carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher,  in  it;  nor  any  thing  worth  calling 
a  market ;  but  they  had  their  houses  built  by  country  carpenters  and  masons,  their 
clothes  made  out  of  the  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Bos- 
ton ;  all  of  which  drained  the  town  of  its  money :  but  now  we  abound  with  artificers 
of  every  kind,  and  some  of  the  best ;  and  our  marketing  is  large  even  to  a  full  supply. 
But  what  above  all,  I  would  observe  is,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  some  years  after  I  came  into  it.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  the  slaves  that  digged  in  the  mines,  and  left  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  Europe,  to  run  away  with  the  gains.  Now  we  have  be- 
tween 30  and  40  ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  topsail  schooners,  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  need  no  foreigner  to  transport  our  fish  ;  but  are  able  to  send  it  all  to  the  different 
marikets  in  Europe,  and  the  Amarirjin  islands."    For  this  commnccai  Vgk^^''«^3&«o^ 
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«Im  town  WM  indtlytod  to  Mr.  Bamud  hiiaself,  who,  luiviDg.likMi  gnat  piiBt  to 

learn  '<  the  mviteiy  of  the  fiih  trade,**  incited  an  entorpriiing  yoang  Ban  to  ^  put  it  in 
pimctice.*'  i)e  first  sent  a  small  careo  to  Barbadoes,  and  succeedsd  so  well,  that  he 
soon  built  vessels  and  sent  his  fish  to  £urope.  **  Some  of  the  mora  thou^tful  poopio* 
and  some  promising  young  moD)  soon  followed  his  erample,  and  hife  niaed  comsHtr 
able  estates  by  it" 

Note  VL    p.  179. 

The  account  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  1T73,  as  lecdTed  fiom  Aa  Rev.  Blofgpn 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Sdles,  and  entered  in  his  literary  Diary,  was : 

B.  ehhi.  Ord,  mmsten,  Memben, 

8        .        .        .         7        .        .        .        14S7 

82 


Maryland    . 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina  . 
Georgia 


82 
24 

4 

104 


80 

26 

1 

96 


8691 

1186 

116 


Note  VII.    p.  aoa 

Lo$$  of  the  BriHMh. 

Iir  the  *'  Narrative  of  Occurrences,  1776,**  inserted  in  2  CoO.  Mass.  Hist  Sodety, 
iv.  204—219,  the  Return  qfthe  killed^  wounded,  and  misemg,  on  the  I9ih  ofj^^ 
1776,  as  made  to  General  Oage,  after  the  detail,  gives  die  following  summary : 

Eilled.  Wounded.  Afit«if|f. 

*  ia  *  •  •  lo  •  •  •  9  • 

«ia...f  ...A 


Officers 

Sergeants 

Drummers 


Rank  and  file 


68 


Total       73 


154 


174 


21 
26 


The  particulars  in  this  account  differ  from  Gordon's  [i.  4S5,  Eng.  edit],  but  the  collec- 
tive amount  of  loss  is  the  same,  273. 

Loss  of  the  Americans, 

In  the  Narrative  annexed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  Sermon,  delivered  April  19th  1776 
to  commemorate  the  battle,  it  is  stated,  that  "  our  loss,  in  the  several  actions  of  that 
day,  was  49  killed,  34  wouuded,  and  5  missing,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  have 
since  been  exchanged." 

In  this  Narration,  Mr.  Clark  says  :  *'  Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  on  the 
rooming  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  we  received  intelligence,  by  express,  from  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Warren,  Esq.  at  Boston, '  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
(supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  about  12,  or  1600)  were  embarked  in  boats  from  Boston, 
and  gone  over  to  land  on  Lechmere's  Point  (so  called)  in  Cambridge  :  And  that  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores,  belongiBg 
to  the  colony,  .then  deposited  at  Concord.' "  This  suspicion  was  excited  *'  in  conse* 
qucnce  of  general  Gage's  unjustifiable  seizure  of  the  provincial  magazine  of  powder  at 
Medford,  and  other  colony  stores  in  several  other  places.  Upon  this  intelligence,  ai 
also  upon  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  as  above  mentioned,  the  miUtia  of 
this  town  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  to  meet  on  the  usual  place  of  parade  ;  not  with 
any  dcsigp  of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  king's  troops,  but  to  consult  what 
might  be  done  for  our  own  and  the  people's  safety :  And  also  to  be  ready  for  whatever 

service  providence  might  cs^Il  us  out  to,  upon  this  alarming  occasion 

So  far  from  firing  first  upon  the  king's  troops ;  upon  the  most  catefril  enquiry,  it 
appears,  that  but  very  few  of  our  people  fired  at  all ;  and  even  they  did  not  fire  tiO 
after  being  fired  upon  by  the  troops,  they  were  wounded  themselves,  or  paw  otheis 
JuJJed,  or  wounded  by  them,  ^nd  looked  upon  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
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Oa»  cJicuiftmce  more,  befiove  tiie  biigtd*  [Britub]  qoittod  Leiiugtoii,  I  bar. 

lMtv«  to  mentioD.  .  .  After  Hnb  mUUia  eompamy  were  disponed  and  the  firtag  cetie^ 
the  troope  drew  up  and  formed  in  a  body  on  die  common,  fired  a  ToUey  and  gav» 
three  htozas,  by  way  of  triomph.  .  .  Of  tibif  transaction  I  was  a  witness,  haning,  at 
that  time,-  a  &ir  view  of  their  motions,  and  being  at  tlie  distanee  of  not  more  tliaa  70 
or  80  rods  from  tliem." 

Note  VIIL    p.  289. 

Tm  settlement  of  Midway  was  begun  in  17S8,  by  an  emigntion  from  Doreheeter  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  so  called  on  accomit  of  its  equal  distance  from  die  Ogechee 
and  the  Alatamaha  riven.  It  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  what,  in  the  early 
division  of  the  province  into  parishes,  was  called  St  John's  parish,  but  afterwards, 
Liberty  county.  The  planten  in  that  settlement  are  distinguished  ibr  the  same  inde- 
pendent principles,  and  the  same  regard  to  the  institutions  of  reIi|;ion,  which  have 
distinguished  tne  inhabitants  of  New  En^and.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that 
these  traits  of  character  have  been  retained  more  than  a  century ;  for  these  people 
are  descendants  of  that  Congre^tion  which  emigrated  from  New  England  and  settled 
Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  m  1696.  [See  that  year.]  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  their  country  was  strikinglv  shown  in  their  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  then 
living  at  Midway,  to  represent  them  in  the  consress  of  1775.  [See  that  year.]  This 
procedure  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  British,  and  subjected  them  to  an  uncommon 

share  of  sufferings  and  sacrifices. After  the  death  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Osgood,  in  1773,  they  took  care  to  sustdn  public  wonhip ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  of 
Savannah,  occasionally,  and  licendates  more  statedly,  performing  the  service.  In 
1776  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts, — a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsfield — and  was 
educated  at  Princeton.  At  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  in  December  1778,  Mr.  Alien 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  continental  officen  were  sent  to  Sunbury  on  parole,  except 
Mr.  Allen,  who  was  at  this  time  chaplain  of  the  Georgia  brigade.  He  was  denied 
that  orivilege.  **  His  warm  exhortations  in  the  pulpit,  and. his  animated  exertions  in 
the  neld,  exposed  him  to  the  particular  resentment  of  the  British.  They  sent  him 
with  the  private  soldien  on  board  the  prison  ships.  Wearied  with  a  connnement  of 
several  months  in  that  loathsome  place,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  be  determined 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  by  throwin|;  himself  into  the  river,  and  swim- 
ming to  an  adjacent  point ;  but  he  was  drowned  m  the  attempt."  Ramsay. — On  the 
prospect  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  Midway  returned  to  their  plantations ;  and  in 
1785  the  present  writer  was  ordained  their  minister.  They  had  preserved  some 
Taluable  books  of  their  Society  Library ;  and  their  attention  to  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  their  exemplary  attendance  upon  public  wonhip,  their  unity, 
peace,  and  concord,  would  have  home  a  fiivourable  comparison  with  any  church  Uk 
Now  England. 

Rev.  JDr,  Zubly. 

John  Joachim  Zubly,  d.d.  mentioned  in  this  Note,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In 
1760  he  came  to  America,  and  was  the  fint  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  chtfrch  in 
Savannah.  He  preached  to  an  English  and  German  congregation  there,  in  their 
respective  languages,  and  sometimes  to  another  congregation,  in  French.  Dr.  Zubly 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia,  and  was  an  advocate  for  colonial  liberty,  but 
sot  for  independence.  Differing  from  his  fellow  citizens  on  that  point,  he  incurred 
their  displeasure,  and  lost  his  influeoee.  His  laboun  in  the  Christian  ministry  were 
sealous,  laborious,  and  extensively  useful.  He  died  in  1781,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Beside  other  occasional  sermons,  he  published  "  The  Law  of  Liberty,  a  Sermon  on 
American  affidn  at  tlie  opening  of  the  provincial  cong^ress  of  Georgia,  with  an  Appeii* 
dbc  giving  an  account  of  the  struggle  ot  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty."    1775. 


Chvemor  HaU. 


Ljrmaa  Hall,  ajm.  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  wm  of  a  respectable  fiunily  of  that 
inWaBingfoid.    He  wm  edvaled  at  Yale  CoUe«B«  and  ^nin  ^B»i^Qai9««^N3k\^«l 
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Ha  ftt  first  mtde  fliaologjr  his  study  and  profession ;  but  h»  aAmwtrd  stndiad  medldney 
went  to  Geor^,  snd  estafaHslied  himself  as  a  phvsician  at  Ifidway.  He  tixik  an 
earty  and  decisive  part  in  defence  of  the  colonial  li^ts ;  was  a  member  of  flw  repidH 
fican  conventions  of  Georgia  in  1774  and  1776 ;  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  ti^e  gmni 
congress  in  1776  by  the  parish  of  St  John's,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  by  the  whole 
province.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  that  body,  and  subscribed  tiie 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  verbal  account  of  the  influence  of  (he  speech  of 
Mr.  John  Adams,  on  the  great  question,  is  well  remembered :  **  It  convinced  ths 
doubtful ;  emboldened  the  timid ;  confirmed  the  resolute ;  and  animated  the  decisive." 
— Dr.  Hall  was  afterward  eovemor  of  Geoigia.  During  several  of  the  late  years  of 
his  life,  he  resided  at  his  plantation  near  Savannah ;  but  toward  the  close  of  it»  he  re- 
moved into  one  of  the  upper  counties  of  the  state,  where  he  died  in  1790. 


When  president  Washington  visited  Geoigia  in  1791,  die  Society  of  Midway  chose  a 
committee  to  present  him  an  Address  in  their  name.  It  was  presented  to  him  in 
Savannah ;  and  was  received  with  evident  and  grateful  sensibility.  The  Sodety  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  of  Chatham  county,  gave  him  every 
appropriate  token  of  respect  and  affection. 

Note  IX.    p.  347. 

Iir  a  letter  to  general  La  Fayette,  dated  '*  St  Petersbourg,  Feb.  20— March  3, 1783," 
Mr.  Dana  writes :  **  I  think  at  present  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  illustrioos 
Sovereign  of  this  Empire  is  disposed  to  be  our  enemy,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
she  will  suddenly  manifest  a  particular  friendship  for  us.  America  must  be  patient 
The  best  method  for  her  to  procure  friends,  is  to  beat  her  enemies.'*  He  asks  the 
honour  of  his  correspondence,  on  his  [the  general's]  return  to  America,  **  at  least  upon 
our  military  operations,  in  which  you  will  take  so  distiDguished  a  part.  Intel^eoce  of 
tills  sort,  is  exceedingly  wanted,  and  more  especially  in  this  part  of  Europe.  You 
will  need  no  other  inducement  .  .  .  than  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  rendering  an 
essential  service  to  that  Country  which  you  love,  and  which  loves  you."    Hon.  Francis 

Dana's  Letter  Book. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  dated  "  St.  Petersbourg,  April 

12—23,  1782,  he  writes :  I  dare  not  expose  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  by  roakiog 
any  official  advances.  They  may  be  rejected.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
be.  The  cry  of  Mediation  1  know  would  open  upon  me."  lb. — ^To  Dr.  Franklin, 
from  the  same  place,  Sept.  2 — 12,  1782,  he  writes  :  "  Things  remain  here,  as  to  us,  in 
their  old  state.  This  court  seems  not  disposed  to  take  any  step  which  would  be  offen- 
sive to  the  court  of  London.  Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  expected  until  that  court  shall 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  United  States  as  an  Independent  Power.  Many  will  have 
it  here,  that  you  are  far  advanced  in  that  matter,  and  that  you  will  give  us  peace  in  tlie 

course  of  next  winter." In  a  letter  to  count  Osterraann,  24  February,  17SS,  be 

writes  :  "  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  confiding  entirely  in  that  exact 
Neutrality  which  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  declare,  with  a  dignity 
becoming  her  character,  she  should  make  the  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct,  unless 
compelled  to  depart  from  it  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  her  Imperial  crown, 
and  of  her  subjects ;  the  Congress,  my  Sovereign,  have  expressly  commanded  me  to 
delay  the  communication  of  my  mission  till  the  course  of  events  shall  prepare  the  way 
for  it  without  the  least  infraction  upon  the  system  adopted  by  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
by  which  she  has  acquired  so  much  glory  to  herself.  In  the  sentiment  that  that  mo- 
ment has  now  arrived,  I  request  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  his  Excellency  the  Vice 
Chancellor  Count  Ostermann,  to  the  end  that  I  might  present  to  you  a  copy  of  my 
Letter  of  Credence  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty."     lb. 

Mr.  Dana  had  an  interview  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  on  the  12th  of  April;  and  on 
the  27th  presented  him  a  Memorial,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Answer  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  to  Mr.  Dana's  letter  of  the  10th  (communicating  his  Mission  to  his 
Excellency),  which  the  Vice  Chancellor  delivered  to  him  verbally  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  also  the  Reply  which  Mr.  Dana  then  made  to  it,  with  some  otlier  observations 
upon  it.     This  Memorial  fills  10  folio  pages. 

The  objections  to  the  present  reception  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States  were 
these:  1.  That  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  invited  by  the  courts  of  VersaiUes, 
Madrid,  and  London,  to  mediaXA  vn.  conymctLon  with  the  Emperor,  at  the  conclusion  oi 
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the  Definitfye  Tretty  of  Peace  between  them,  and  having  accepted  that  Trust,  till 
those  arrangements  are  completed,  and  die  Definitive  Treaty  concluded,  she  cannot, 
consistently  with  her  character  as  Mediatrix,  receive  a  Minister  from  America  without 
tiie  consent  of  those  Powers.  2.  That  there  must  be  new  letters  of  credence,  "  bear- 
ing date  since  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  the  Independence  of 
America." — "  It  would  oe  incompatible  with  that  exact  neutrality  which  she  has 
hitherto  observed,  to  receive  you  while  your  Letter  of  Credence  bears  date  before  that 
time."  3.  '*  That  no  minister  has  been  received  at  the  court  of  London  from  America 
yet ;  and  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  consistently  receive  a  minister  from 
America  before  that  Court  had  done  it." 

To  all  these  objections  Mr.  Dana  made  replies,  with  arguments  that  appear  un- 
answerable. But  his  health  was  much  impaired ;  he  had  applied  to  Congress  for  leave 
to  return  to  America,  and  had  obtained  it;  and,  although  there  was  soon  after  a  fair 
prospect  of  an  audience  with  the  empress,  and  reception  in  his  public  character,  yet, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  take  leave  of  her  Imperial  Majes^,  he  thought  it  best 
to  decline  that  honour.— Mr.  Dana  left  St  Petersburg  on  the  Alth  of  August,  0.  S.  1789. 
and  soon  after  sailed  from  Cronstadt  for  Boftpn. 

Note  X.    p.  347. 

Boundariei  of  the  United  StaU$. 

*'  The  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  our.  From  the  north-west  anrie 
of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  uie 
source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high  lands,  along  the  said  high  lands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  M 
loto-^the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- western  most  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  thence 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty- fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from 
thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataia- 
quy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  iuto  Lake  Ontario ;  through  the  middle  of 
said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward  to  the 
isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of^lhe  Woods,  to 
the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  north- western- 
most point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi ; 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall 
inte-^ect  the  nortKcmmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  noith  latitude  :  south,  by  a 
line  to  bo  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint 
river ;  thence  strai;;ht  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  to  the  Anlantic  ocean  :  east,  by 
a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  souicc,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  high  lands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  islanils  within  twenty  leaeues  of  any  port  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  ijring  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  fiom 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  arc  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Note  XI.    p.  351. 

Arrivtitg  at  New  York  two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  tfie 
writer  witnessed  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  called  forth  by  this  august 
occasion.    On  the  following  sabbath  divine  service  was  performed  at  lung's  chapel 
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by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Rogers,  who  deliyeied  a  well  adapted  dlieoone  (oo  Plalm  czvL  12.) 
to  a  thronged  and  deeply  affected  assembly.  The  fireworks,  on  the  eyening  of  the 
next  Tuesday,  probably  exceeded  any  exhibition  of  that  kind,  ever  witnessed  ia 
America.  The  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  spectacle  was  seen  in  passlDg  down 
the  harbour, — ^the  British  fleet,  lying  peaceably  at  anchor  above  Sandy  Hook,  ready  to 
transport  the  troops  to  their  own  sli^res. 

Note  XIL    p.  357. 

This,  it  has  been  iustly  observed,  is  the  first  example,  in  modem  thnes,  of  fiie 
founder  of  a  colony,  who  has  lived  to  see  that  colony  recognised  by  the  world  as  a 
soverei^,  independent  state.    Yerplanck.    Accounts  differ  in  reeard  to  die  age  of 
general  Oelethorpc,  some  of  them  stating  it  at  87,  others,  at  upwaros  of  100.    The  age 
given  in  the  text  has  been  thomdit  the  most  credible.    See  Lempriere,  Univ.  Biogim- 
pby ;  Reese,  Cyclopedia,  Jtrt.  Oolethorpe  ;  Coll.  of  N.  York  Hist.  Society,  iii,  70; 
and  M^Cairs  H^t.  of  CJeorgia.    The  London  Gazettes,  first  annoimcing  his  desth, 
stated  his  ^e  at  i04.    This  was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth ;  for,  after  holding  a 
commission  in  the  British  service,  he  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  German  army  under 
prince  Eugcce,  at  the  celebrated  siese  and  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.    The  lafe  presi- 
dent Adams  saw  general  Oglethorpe  m  1785,  a  short  time  before  his  deccnse.    Within  a 
day  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  London,  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States,  had  been 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  the  general  called  upon  him,  and  "  was  very  polite  and 
complimentary."    Ho  "  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  American  ambassador 
and  his  family,  whom  he  was  very  glad  to  see  in  England  ;  expressed  a  great  esteem 
and  regard  for  America,  much  regret  at  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  was  very  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the  termination  of  it.'*    Mr.  Adami 
returned  this  visit,  and  had  another  interview  **  of  an  hour  or  two  "  with  the  general, 
of  which  he  gave  me  this  account.    **  He  said  much  about  himself  and  his  enteiprise 
in  Georgia,  but  mentioned  no  particulars  of  any  consequence  which   L  remember,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  entered  very  early  into  the  army;  had  been  eariy  a  rmeraJ  officer, 
and  particularly  that  he  had  been  a  general  officer  under  the  duke  of  Mariboroi^h. 
He  convinced  mc  that  he  must  be  veiy  aged  ;  but  I  did  not  yet  realize  Ms  true  age. 
I  saw  no  more  of  general  Oglethorpe.     In  about  a  month  the  Newspapers  informed  us 
of  his  death  at  his  country  seat,  at  the  uncommon  age  of  104  years."     Letter  of  the 
late  president  Adams,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  general  Oglethorpe,  dated 
"  Quincy,  November  14,  1807." — Dr.  Johnson,  in  1775,  urged  general  Oglethorpe  to 
give  the  world  his  Life.     "  I  know  no  man,"  said  he,  **  whose  Life  would  be  more 
mteresting.     If  I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it" 
Although  the  general  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  that  time,  Boswell  says, 
"  upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  whidi 
I  have  committed  to  writing ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more 
from  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him  ;  for,  notwith* 
standing  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last  carried  off  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  is  often  fatal  at  any  period  o?  life."    Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.— 
I  have  taken  pains,  through  the  medium  of  literary  gentlemen  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  find  this  manuscript  of  Mr.  Boswell,  but  without  success. 

Note  XIH.    p.  514. 

The  native  Cherokee  gives  the  following  account  of  his  nation.  "  White  men  in 
the  nation  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee  people,  except 
that  they  are  not  eligible  to  public  offices.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
nation.  Some  of  the  most  influential  characters  arc  members  of  tho  church,  and  live 
consistently  with  their  profession.  The  whole  nation  is  penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
the  aid  it  has  received  from  the  United  States  government  and  from  different  religious 
societies.  Schools  are  increasing  every  year ;  learning  is  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
The  young  class  acquire  the  English,  and  those  of  mature  age  the  Cherokee  system  of 
learning.  The  female  character  is  elevated  and  duly  respected.  Indolence  is  dis- 
countenanced. Our  native  language,  in  its  philosophy,  genius,  and  symphony,  is 
inferior  to  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  Our  relations  with  all  nations,  savage  or  civilized, 
are  of  the  most  friendly  character.    We  are  out  of  debt,  and  our  public  revenue  is  in  a 
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flowfahuig  eonditioii.  Boide  tbe  amount  ariains  from  imports,  a  perpetual  amiiii^r  is 
doe  from  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  lands  ceded  in  former  periods.  Our 
system  of  government,  founded  on  republican  principles,  by  which  justice  is  equally 
distributed,  secures  the  respect  of  the  people.  Newtown,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  junction  of  Canasagi  and  Gusuwati,  two  beautiful 
streams,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in,  what  b  de- 
nominated in  native  dialect,  T^alagi  Jhtiloungi,  consisting  of  a  national  committee 
and  council.  Members  of  both  branches  are  chosen  by  and  from  the  people  for  a 
limited  period.  In  Newtown  a  printing  press  is  soon  to  be  established ;  also  a  national 
library,  and  a  museum.  Immense  concourse  of  people  frequent  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment when  J^alagi  TinUowigi  is  in  session,  which  takes  place  once  a  year.'*— This 
account  was  written  by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee,  who  received  an  excellent  education 
among  the  white  people.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Family  Visitor,  Richmond,  dated  '*  Willstown,  Cherokee  nation,  September  2d,  1825." 
The  letter,  containing  many  other  interesting  particulars,  is  preserved  entire  in  Niles* 
Register,  xxix.  106.  David  Brown  is  well  remembered  at  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
where,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places  in  the  United  States,  he  deHrered  a  publie 
address  in  behalf  of  his  nation,  for  whose  benefit  contributions  were  made  at  the  dose 
of  it.  The  narrative  part  of  his  address,  spoken  in  the  first  church  in  Cambridge,  was 
Tery  similar,  in  style,  to  that  of  the  preceding  account  of  his  nation ;  other  parts  of 
it  were  bold  and  figurative,  in  the  true  character  of  aboriginal  eloquence.  The  speaker, 
in  his  dress  and  manners,  and  in  his  entire  performance,  presented  a  striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  influence  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
of  social  intercourse  with  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  His  address  was  spoken 
with  consummate  propriety,  and  with  great  eflfect,  to  a  large  auditory.  His  articulation 
was  distinct ;  his  voice  was  musical ;  and  so  melodious  was  his  utterance  of  a  few 
Cherokee  words,  occasionally  introduced,  as  to  make  credible  what  he  says  of  tiie 
**  symphony  of  his  native  language." 

Note  XTV.    p.  518. 

Bbforx  the  erection  ot  West  Boston  bridge,  the  first  bridge  (hat  connected  Cam- 
bridge with  Boston,  in  1793,  there  were  but  4  dwelling  houses  within  the  area  now 
constituting  Cambridgeport  and  Lechmere  Point  Cambridgeport  was  laid  out  in  house 
lots  in  1804.  In  1805  Cambridge  was  made  a  port  of  entry  by  act  of  congress.  In 
1806  a  large  brick  church  was  erected  in  Cambridgeport,  which  was  dedicated  1  Jan- 
Qaiy  1807 ;  in  the  3  preceding  yeanf  more  than  120  houses  and  stores  had  been 
built  In  1808  it  was  made  a  distinct  parish.  In  1809  a  con^^gational  church  was 
organized ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Januar^  1814  the  first  minisitcr,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brattle  Gannett,  was  ordained.  Cambridgeport  now  contains  4  churches,  a  bank,  and 
several  manuikotories. — ^I..echmere  Point  [1827]  contains  3  churches. 

Note  XV.    p.  519. 

Thx  name  of  this  descendant  of  Uncas  was  Ezekiel  Mazeon.  He  was  27  years  ot 
age.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  who  made  a  short  but 
appropriate  address  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Afler  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed,  Mrs.  Goddard,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in 
whose  immediate  vicinity  the  burial  yard  lies,  (he  being  absent)  invited  the  tribe,  con- 
sisting of  a  score  or  two,  to  partake  of  a  collation.  Norwich  Courant. In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1827,  a  discovery  was  made  of  Indian  relics  at  this  burying  place,  too 
flhistrative  of  Indian  customs  to  be  left  unnoticed.  A  Note  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  of 
Norwich,  accompanying  one  of  these  relics,  presented  to  me  this  year  [1828],  illustrates 
the  entire  subject.  "  If  we  admit  Indian  cemeteries  as  proofs  of  local  partialities,  we 
diould  judge  that  Norwich  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  ancient  Moheagan  tribe ; 
for  their  royal  burying  place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  the  eastern  border  of  their 
reserve  is  a  fine  stream  called  '  Trading  cove  brook,*  which  is  the  *  Shantup  burying 
ground,*  the  largest  of  their  nation.  On  the  16th  of  October  1827  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  of 
nds  city  was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  Indian  child,  which  was  to  be  deposited 
Iq  that  spot.  In  approaching  die  ground  the  relics  of  two  Indians,  and  also  two  spoons 
were  seen  lying  beside  it    Ezpresdng  a  wish  to  obtain  tiiem,  Bifr.  P.  recetvedtA  Vow- 
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mediate  tn«wer,  untn  a  youth  of  their  company  had  whispered  tomedrfng  in  erery  ear 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  widi  great  forniafity» 
tiie  young  Indian  replied,  '  Your  request  is  granted.'  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  why 
two  siceletons  were  found  in  the  ground,  an  old  woman  replied,  it  was  an  Indian  and 
Squaw ;  and  informed  him  fiirther,  that  according  to  their  custom,  the  bodies  were 
deposited  in  an  upright  position,  witliin  a  circular  grave,  and  a  pot  of  succetash  between 
them,  the  fragments  of  which  were  founil.  The  decayed  stump  of  a  large  tree  cover- 
ing the  relics,  indicated  the  imtiquUy  of  the  grave." — ^Mrs.  Lee,  late  of  Cambridge, 
now  living  near  the  Indian  cemetary,  has  sent  me  one  of  the  spoons,  **  which  &U8. 
Huntington,  to  whom  ihe  spoons  were  given,  presented  for  that  purpose." 

The  mode  of  burial  among  the  Narraganset  Indians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  Moheagans.  In  1824,  some  workmen,  in  excavating  the  ground  in  the 
south  part  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  removed  from  his  "  narrow  bouse  of  clay  " 
one  of  the  aborigines.  "  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  west,  in  which  manner 
the  Nariagansetts  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead.  Near  the  remains  of  this  son  of 
the  forest,  was  found  his  stone  pipe,  together  with  other  utensils  used  by  the  aborigines, 
as  implements  of  pleasure  and  comfort. ' 

Dr.  Dwight  [1810]  says:  '*  Uncas  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  own  house;  and 
left  his  power,  and  bis  property  to  his  children.  Onecho,  hii  eldest  aon,  commanded 
a  party  of  Moheagans  in  a  war,  which  the  English  carried  on  against  the  Narrbagan- 
setts,  in  1676.  The  family,  however,  soon  declmed  in  their  importance  by  the  general 
declension  of  tlieir  tribe,  and  the  sale  of  their  property  to  the  English.  A  few  yean 
since,  a  man,  descended  from  Uncas,  came  from  North  Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  when 
he  is  settled;  and  obtained  permission  of  the  Connecticut  Legi^ture  to  sell  his 
patrimonial  share  in  this  tract.  This  man  had  received  a  miliary  commission  from 
the  British  government ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  well  dressed,  well  inloroied,  sensible,  and 
eentlemanly  in  his  deportment.  He  is  probably  the  only  respectable  descendant  of 
Uncas,  now  living."     Travels,  ii.  46. 

A  friend  lately  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  **  Inscriptions  upon  the  tomb-stones 
of  Samuel  Uncas  (the  First  Grand  Sachem  of  Moheagan)  and  his  descendants."  l*he 
epitaph  inscribed  upon^the  stone  of  the  first  Grand  Sachem,  after  ascribing  to  him 
comeliness,  wit,  sterling  sense,  a  niilii  temper,  eloquence,  and  courage,  closes  with 
saying, 

"  He  was  the  glory  of  Mohea^nn, 
Whose  death  has  caused  great  lamentation 
Both  to  ye  English  and  ye  Indian  nation." 

The  other  inscriptions  were  copied  from  the  grave  stones  of  *'  Sam.  Uncas,  son  of  John 
Uncas,  who  was  the  grandson  ol  Uncas,  Great  Sachem  of  Moheag-an,"  who  died  in 
1741,  in  his  28ih  year;  of  '*  Pompi  Uncas,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Aim  Uncas,  and  of 
the  Royal  Blood,"  who  died  in  1740,  in  his  21st  year,  and  ol  two  of  their  infant  chil- 
dren; of  a  "  Cousin  to  Uncas,"  who  died  in  1749,  ^tat.  28;  of  "  Elizabeth  Joquib, 
the  daughter  of  Mohomet,  great  grandchild  to  ye  first  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Moheagan," 
who  died  in  1756,  ^lat.  33;  and  "Elizabeth  Begneck,  great  grandchild  of  Uncas," 
who  died  in  1761,  aged  14  years.  "  Several  of  the  more  recent  graves  are  designated 
by  rude  stones,  but  none  of  them  are  inscribed." 

The  Indian  village  of  Moheagan  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Norwich 
to  New  London,  about  4  miles  from  Norwich  Landing.  In  passing  through  Moheagan 
in  1803,  I  obtained  an  account  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  Moheagans,  living  be- 
tween Norwich  and  New  London.  It  was  given  me  by  James  Haughton,  Esq.  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  tribe,  who  then  lived  within  its  limits.  The  number,  by  an  exact 
enumeration  in  1799,  was  84,  but  at  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  80  remaining. 

See  Memoir  of  the  Moheagans,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  i^.  75 — 99. About  the 

year  1786,  a  few  Indians  went  from  Moheagan,  with  Mr.  Sampson  Occuni,  the  cele- 
brated Indian  preacher,  who  belon^d  to  their  tribe,  to  the  country  ol  the  Oneidas. 
These,  with  emigrants  from  other  tnbes  on  the  sea  coast,  who  accepted  an  excellent 
tract  of  land  given  them  by  the  Oneidas,  constituted  what  were  C9lled  the  "  Brother- 
ton  Indians,"  who,  after  their  emigration,  were  at  first  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Occum.  Among  the  families  in  the  enumeration  are  "  Eunice  Occum  and 
her  mother."  Both  are  still  living.  The  aged  mother — a  sister  of  Sampson  Occum — 
when  lately  visited  at  her  cottage  in  Moheagan  by  the  friend  who  brought  me  the 
Xiucdptions,  expressed  her  grief  and  regret,  that  for  some  years  they  had  had  no 
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minister  to  pity  widi  them.  In  1808,  m  Mr.  Hangfaton  informed  me,  John  Cooper, 
the  richest  man  in  the  tribe,  possessing  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  cows,  was  their  re- 
ligious teacher.  Bfr.  Occum,  for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  resided  with  the  Indiane 
at  New  StodLbridge.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  69  years.  See  Allen's  Biography,  JSri, 
Occoic 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  omission  of  the  Trumbulls  was  uniatentional.  Other  distinguished  men 
have  been  passed  by,  sometimes  inadvertently,  sometimes  necessarily.  **  They  hare 
(alien  like  leaves  from  the  trees,"  said  general  Knox  to  me,  when  inquiring  of  him  about 
the  deceased  officers  of  the  Aroerian  army  ; — he  could  say  no  more.  General  Knox 
himself,  well  known  in  his  public  character,  and  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  was 
passed  fiy  without  design.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  was  a  major  general  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  alterward  secretary  of  war.  He  died  at  Thomastown,  in  Maine,  in 
1806,  aged  56  years. 

Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  was  employed  in  many  offices  in  the  state  before  his  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1769  to  I7S3,  when  he 
declined  the  office  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He  was  bom  in  1710,  and  died 
in  1785.  Governor  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion. By  his  wisdom  and  firmness  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  state 
and  nation.  General  Washington,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  among  the  first  of  patriots, 
held  a  frequent  and  very  confidential  correspondence  with  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Trumbull  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Proo& 
of  the  general's  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  zeal  appear  throughout  these  papers. 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  dated  7  Octol>er  1779,  the  general  writes :  **  1  have,  upon 
every  occasion,  so  fully  experienced  your  Excellency's  zeal  and  attention  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  general  interest,  that  I  was  convinced  of  your  using  all  your  influence  with 
^e  State  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  my  request.**  In  another  letter  to  the  eovemor, 
dated  "  Head  Quarters,  New  Windsor,  May  10th  1781,**  he  mentions  a  stjiking  fact 
concerning  the  state  of  the  army,  which  if  not  then  publicly  divulged,  ought  not  now 
to  be  concealed :   "  Major  General  Heath  is  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  the  several 

Eastern  States,  to  represent  the  distresses  of  the  array  for  want  of  provLnion  &c 

From  the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobbs*  Ferry  inclusive,  I  believe,  there  is  not  (by 
the  Returns  and  Reports  made  to  me)  at  this  moment,  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for 
the  army  on  hand.  Our  whole  dependence  for  this  article  is  on  the  Eastern  States.'* — 
At  the  October  session  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1783,  governor  Trumbull, 
in  an  address  to  the  general  assembly  and  the  freemen  of  the  state,  expressed  his  wi^ 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  official  year,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Uie  people  some  few  thoughts,  as  his  "  last  advisory  legacy.**  Among  other  impor- 
tant advices,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  in  reference  to  congress,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "  that  body  is  not  possessed  of  those  powers  which  are  fully  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  our  general  sovereignty.  ...  In  my  idea,  a  congress  invested  with  fuU 
and  sufficient  authority,  is  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  your  con- 
federated union,  as  your  legislature  is  for  the  support  of  internal  order,  regulation, 
and  government,  in  the  state.**  On  this  occasion,  the  assembly  resolved,  that- they 
consider  it  as  their  duty  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  to  express,  in  terms  of  the 
most  sincere  gratitude,  their  highest  respect  for  his  excellency  governor  Trumbull, 
for  the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  this  state  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  administration  :  more  especially  for  that  display  of  wisdom,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  magnanimity,  joined  with  the  most  unremitting  attention  and  perseverance,  which 
he  has  manifested  during  the  late  successful,  though  distressing,  war,  which  must 
place  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state  in  the  rank  of  those  great  and  worthy  patriots, 
who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mankind.** 

JoNATHAJf  Trumbull,  lljd.  a  son  of  the  preceding  governor,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.    In  1776  ho  was  appointed  by  congress,  paymaster  in  the  northern 
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dcptftment;  and  wm  not  long  after  lecietirvuid  aid  to  gneial  WaiUngton.  Ahm 
be  bad  filled  some  of  the  moit  important  oflsccs  in  the  state  and  national  goveramenls 
with  iotelligence  and  fidelity,  he  was,  in  179S,  elected  sovemor  of  Coanecticot,  aid 
eontinaed  in  the  office  until  his  death  in  1809,  in  the  70ui  ^ear  of  hb  ase.  He  was  a 
correspoDding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soaety,  to  which  he  presented 
his  fiither's  invaluable  cabinet  of  Manuscripts. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  ll.d.  preceded  the  last  governor  Trumbull  in  office,  but  held 
it  for  a  short  time  only.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1796,  and  died  in  December  1797, 
aged  71  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  unshaken  firmness  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. He  was  the  son  of  governor  Roger  Wolcott,  and  father  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
who  was  for  several  years  Secretary  of  the  TVeatuiy  of  the  United  Statee»  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Connecticut 

BurjAMiN  TBX7MBTn.L,  D.D.  fho  woll  known  historian  of  Connecticut*  was  very 
remotelv,  if  in  any  degree,  related  to  the  governors  of  that  name.  He  died  a  few 
years  smce,  at  an  advanced  age.  Jkoidiah  Morsk,  d.o.  the  well  known  American 
geographer,  died  in  1826,  in  ue  65th  year  of  his  age.  While  eminent  for  their  labours 
m  hiatory  and  geography,  both  were  distinguished  as  Christian  nunistem;  and  both 
were  zealous  and  active  in  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  diffiision 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Dr.  Morse  was  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  CommU- 
aioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  tfiat  Board,  in  their 
Report  of  September  1826,  pay  this  just  tribute  of  lespect  to  his  memory :  «  One  of 
our  assodates,  who  was  greatly  distmguished  by  his  devotion  to  public  objects,  haa 
lately  been  removed  by  death.  No  part  of  the  character  of  our  departed  hiend  was 
more  strongly  maiked  than  that  which  was  formed  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  progress 
of  human  improvement;  in  the  advance  of  trulv  cmlaiged  and  liberal  views;  in  tlie 
prevalence  or  evangelical  principles ;  and  especially  in  the  communication  of  divine 
tralh  to  the  heathen  worid.  A  veiy  Urge  portion  of  his  active  and  laborious  life 
employed  in  originating  and  conducting  religious  and  diaritable  institutions.** 


A  LIBRARY;  from  which  some  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  materials  of  this  work 
were  derived,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Ebeling  of 
Hamburg.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thoradike  of  Boston,  and  presenfed  to 
the  University  in  Cambridge,  in  1818.  "  This  library,  collected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  expense  by  the  unwearied  labour  of  fifty  years,  contains  above  3()00  volumes,  of 
which  601  arc  folios,  including  850  volumes  of  newspapers,  printed  in  this  country, 
341  quartos,  and  2090  octavos  and  smaller  books.*'  Professor  Ebcling  was  bora  No- 
vember 20th,  1741 ;  died  June  30th,  1817.  A  beautiful  engraving  of  this  friend  of 
America  has,  at  the  top  of  it,  this  line :  ' 

VTRIUSqUE  ORBIS,  ET  AlTTiqUI  ET  ITOVI,  DILIOEITTISSIMUS  IWYESTIOATOR. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

I 

This  Table  gives  a  view  of  the  European  princes,  who  were  concerned  in  the  dis- 
covery or  colomzatioD  of  America.  It  notes  theyears  of  their  accession  only ;  but 
the  intermediate  years  may  be  easily  reckoned.  There  u  no  deviation  firom  this  plan, 
excepting  in  the  column  of  Popes,  where  the  accession  is  not  unifoimly  given. 

XXPLAKATIOir : 

A.  D.  1492  was  the  8th  year  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  10th  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  the  19th  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  12th  oi  John  II.  of  Portugal,  and  the  1st 
year  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 


A       T\ 

Kings  of  Eng- 

Kings of 

Slings  of 

Kings  of  Por- 

Popes. 

A*  II* 

land. 

France. 

Spain. 

tugal. 

1492 

8  Henry  VU. 

10  Charles  VIII 

19  Ferdinand 

12  John  IL 

1  Alexander  VL 

1495 

11 

13 

22         " 

1    Emanuel 

4 

1498 

14         «« 

1  Lewis  XII. 

26         " 

4 

7          " 

1609 

1  Henry  VIII. 

12         « 

36         «« 

16         «* 

7   Julius  II. 

1515 

7           «* 

1  Francis  I. 

42         " 

21         «« 

3    Leo  X. 

1516 

8 

2 

1  Ch.I.&V.as 

22         " 

4 

1521 

IS         " 

7 

6    Emperor 

1    John  III. 

9  and  last. 

1547 

1  Edward  VI. 

1  Henry  II. 

82         « 

27         « 

14  Paul  in. 

155.3 

1       Mary. 

7 

38 

88         «« 

4  Julius  III. 

15553           « 

9          •« 

1     Philip  II. 

86         «« 

1    Paul  IV. 

1657  6           " 

11         " 

3 

1    Sebastian 

3 

15681    Elizabedi 

12         «* 

4           " 

2 

4           «« 

1559  2 

1  Francis  II. 

6 

3 

6 

1560 

3 

1  Charles  IX. 

6 

4           « 

1  Pius  rv. 

1574 

17         «« 

1  Henry  III. 

20         " 

18         " 

3  Gregoiy  XIII 

1578 

21         " 

5           «* 

24         « 

1    Heniy 

7 

1580 

23         " 

7 

26         «• 

Philip  IL 

9 

158982         «* 

1  Henry  IV. 

36         « 

takes  posses- 

6 Sextus  V. 

1598  41 

10 

1    Phflip  III. 

sion  of 

7  Clement  VIII 

16031    James  I. 

16         " 

6           " 

Portugal. 

12         «« 

16108           « 

1  Lewis  XIII. 

18         « 

6  Paul  V. 

1621 19         " 

12         *• 

1    Philip  IV. 

1  Gregory  XV. 

1625  1    Charles  I. 

16         «• 

6 

8  Urban  VIII. 

1640 16         <« 

31 

20         ** 

1    John  rV. 

18         « 

1643 19         «* 

1  Lewis  XIV. 

28         « 

4          «« 

21  and  last 

1649 

Interregnum 

7 

29         «« 

10        «« 

6  Innocent  X. 

1654 

0.  Cromwell 

12 

84         " 

16 

11  and  last. 

1656 

protector. 

14 

36         «« 

1  Alfonso  VI. 

2  Alexander  VII 

1660 

1  Charles  II. 

18         " 

40         " 

6 

6 

1665  6 

23         " 

1  Charles  II. 

10         « 

11 

1668 

9 

26         *« 

4           « 

1    Peter  II. 

2  Clement  IX. 

1676 17         " 

84         " 

12 

9 

1  Innocent  XI. 

1685  1  James  II. 

48         " 

21         " 

18 

10         «« 

16891  William  III. 

47         «' 

26         " 

22         " 

1  Alexand.  VUI 

\ 


\ 
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▲.D. 

Kings  of  Eng- 

Kings of 

Kings  of 

Kings  of  Por- 

Popes. 

land. 

France. 

Spain. 

tngal. 

1700  12  W.  &  Maiy 

58  Lewis  XIV. 

1    Philip  V. 

83  Peter  IL 

1  Clement  XI. 

1702 1        Ann 

60         •« 

3           «« 

86         « 

8 

1706  5 

64         «« 

7           " 

1    John  V. 

7 

1714  1  George  I. 

72         «« 

16         " 

9          " 

16         " 

1716  2 

1  Lewis  XV. 

16         « 

10         " 

16         «« 

1727 

1  George  II. 

13        «* 

27 

22         « 

4  Benedict  XIII 

1746 

20         « 

32         «« 

1  Ferdinand  YI. 

41         «* 

7  Bened.  XIV. 

1750 

24         «« 

36         " 

5 

1     Joseph 

11 

1759 

83         « 

46         " 

1  Charies  UI. 

10         « 

2  Clement  Xin 

1760|l  George  III. 

46         " 

2          " 

11         « 

8 

1774 16         " 

1  Lewis  XVI. 

16         « 

25         « 

6  and  last 

1776  IndepeDd.  U.  S. 

3           « 

18         «« 

27  and  last 

2  Pius  VI. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  CONGRESS. 


Peyton  Randolph        .        .       in        .        . 

1774 

Henry  IlfDddleton 

1776 

John  Hancock       ^            .         .         .        . 

1776 

Henry  Laurens      > 

to 

John  Jay               3            .         .         .        . 

1780 

Samuel  Huntington            .         .         .        . 

1780 

Thomas  M<Kean 

1781 

John  Hanson 

1782 

EUas  Boudinot   ...         .         .        . 

1788 

Thomas  Mifflin 

1784 

Richard  Henry  Lee   .... 

1786 

Nathaniel  Gorham      .        .         .         .        , 

.      . 1786 

Arthur  St.  Clair           .... 

1787 

Cyrus  Griffin       ...          .          .         , 

1788 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  ST 

\TES. 

George  Washington          from          1789    t 

0    1797 

John  Adams     ....        1797 

1801 

Thomas  Jefferson     .        .        .        1801 

.      1809 

James  Madison         .        .         .        1809 

1817 

James  Monroe          .        .        .        1817 

.      1825 

John  Quincy  Adams        .        .        1825     . 

British  Governors  of  The  JSTorth  American  Colonies,  at  the  hreaklng  out  of  the 

War,  1775. 


JVova  Scotia^  Francis  Legge,  Esq. 

Canada^  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 

JVew  Hampshire^  John  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Massachusetts y  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Rhode  hland^  Joseph  Wanton,  Esq. 

Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq. 

JV1?MJ  Yorky  Major  General  William  Tryon. 

J\'*ew  Jersey y  William  Franklin,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania,  John  Penn,  Esq. 

Delaware 

Maryland^  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart. 

Virginia^  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

JVorth  Carolina,  Josiah  Martin,  Esq. 

South  Carolina,  Lord  William  Campbell. 

Georgia,  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart. 

East  Florida^  Colonel  Patrick  Tryon. 

Wtti  Florida,  Y«i\Ai  C\»%\.w,¥.%<\. 


K.  B. 
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Royal  OavemmenU, 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yoik,  New 
Jeisey,  Tirglnia,  the  CaroUnas,  Greorgia,  and  the  Floridas. 

Charter  GaverfunenU. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  partly  Idassachusetts  and  the  CaroUnas. 

Proprietary  Oovemmenti. 
*    Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 


Population  of  the  EngUah  Ameriean  Colofde$  in  1701. 


Massachusetts* 
Connecticut     .     . 
Rhode  Island  . 
New  Hampshire* 


SotOs, 
70,000 
80,000 
10,000 
10,000 


New  England  ....  120,000 
Middled  So.  Colonies   .  142,000 


New  York    . 
E.  &  W.  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia    .    . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Total 


262,000 


8ouU, 
80,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 
6,000 
7,000 

142,000 


Although  the  precise  times  of  these  enumerations  are  not  given,  nor  the  means  by 
which  they  were  ascertained ;  the  article  appeared  to  be  too  unportant  to  be  omitted. 
'Pie  Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
hi  Foreign  Parts ;  and,  in  composing  his  Historical  Account  of  that  Society,  he  was  led 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  religious  state  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  describe  the 
particular  state  of  each  colony.  The  description  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries  con- 
stitute his  lid.  Chapter.  His  accounts  are  deriVed  from  the  "  Memorials  **  of  governor 
Dudley,  colonel  Morris,  and  colonel  Heathcote.  The  maimer  of  statement  is  subjoined, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  what  reliance  to  place  on  it.  **  In  South  Cfarolina 
there  were  computed  7000  souls,  beside  Negroes  and  Indians,  living  without  any 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  but  few  dissenting  Teachers  of  any  kind,  above 
half  of  the  people  liviog  regardless  of  any  religion.  In  North  Carolina,  above  5000 
souls  without  any  minister,  any  religious  administrations  used  ;  no  public  worship  cele- 
brated, neither  the  children  baptized,  nor  the  dead  buried  in  any  Christian  form. 
Virginia  contained  above  40,000  souls,  divided  into  40  parishes,  but  wanting  near  half 
ihe  number  of  clergymen  requbite.  In  Pennsylvania  (says  colonel  Heathcote)  there 
are  at  least  20,000  souls,  of  which  not  above  700  frequent  the  chureh,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  250  communicants.  The  two  Jersies  contain  about  15,000,  of  which 
not  above  600  frequent  the  churdi,  nor  have  they  more  than  250  communicants.  In 
New  York  government  we  have  80,000  soub  at  least,  of  which  about  1200  frequent 
the  church,  and  we  have  about  400  communicants.  In  Connecticut  colony  there  are 
about  80,000  souls,  of  which  when  they  have  a  minister  among  them,  about  150  fre- 
quent the  church,  and  there  are  35  communicants.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Narragansett 
which  is  one  government,  there  are  about  10,000  souls,  of  which  about  150  frequent 
tiie  chureh,  and  there  are  80  communicants.  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  government 
there  are  about  80|000  souls,  of  which  about  600  frequent  the  church,  and  120  the 
sacrament"  Dr.  Stiles,  having  cast  up  the  particulars  of  this  account  in  the  margin  of 
Dr.  Humphreys,  has  written  against  the  aggregate  number  262,000,  "  About  a.  d.  1700." 
Some  of  these  estimates  were  perhaps  earner,  and  others  later.  Beverly  says,  that  Vir- 
ginia, about  A.  D.  1704,  contained  about  60,000  souls. 

*  Dr.  Humphreys  says,  **  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  Government  there  arc  about 
80,000  souls."  Dr.  Stiles  makes  the  above  distribution  of  them  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 
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Population  of  the  CoUmiei  m  1749. 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut    . 
New  York  .    . 
£.  &  W.  Jersey 


80,000 
220,000 

85,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  .    • 


} 


250,000 

85,000 
85,000 
45,000 
80,000 
6,000 


The  whole  white  population  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  now  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  1,046,000.    Pitkin's  Statistical  View. 


Population  ofJVew  England  in  1755. 

Massachusetts  estimated  at  '  . 
Connecticut  .  ... 
Rhode  Island  .  ; '  . 
New  Hampshire 


284,000 

138  000 

85,939 

84,000 

436,989 

This  estimate  is  from  Dr.  Sti1es*s  MSS.  and  very  nearly  agrees  with  the  collectife 
number  assigned  to  New  England  under  the  year  1755,  on  the  authority  of  Pemberton. 
See  that  year. — By  the  Answer  of  the  Governor  and  Company  df  Connecticut  to 
Queries  of  the  lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  population  of  that 
colony  was,  in  1756  : 


White  Inhabitants 
Black         do. 


128,212 
3,587 


In  1774  the  white  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  were 
•<  Black  do 


Total        131,799 

191,392 
6,464 


See  the  years  1680  and  1782. 


197,856 


Population  ofBhode  Island  in  1748. 

White  inhabitants  of  the  colony 

Black         do. 


29,765 
4,373 

34,128 

The  accounts  for  R.  I.  were  taken  by  order  of  the  lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  and  attested  by  **  Stephen  Hopkins,  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Dec.  24. 1755." 
For  the  population  of  the  colony  in  1730  and  1755,  see  those  years.  Governor  Hop- 
kins, in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1755  (ineluding  the  preceding  estimates 
for  1730  and  1748),  writes :  "  I  have  caused  the  within  account  to  be  taken  by  officers 
under  oath.*'  B.  Franklin's  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her 
Colonies.  Lond.  1760.  Dr.  Stiles  preserved  a  copy  of  the  numbers  in  all  me  counties 
and  in  each  town,  excepting  two,  which  were  not  then  enumerated;  and,  in  1759, 
subjoins  this  N.  B.  *'  Hopkinton  and  Windsor  have  been  made  since  the  year  1755. 
The  whole  number  is  40,636,  viz.  35,939  white,  and  4697  blacks,  chiefly  Negroes,  ex- 
cepting in  the  county  of  King's  county,  where  are  the  Remains  of  the  Naxiaganset 
Indians." 
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Population  of  Maryland  in  1765. 

By  a  "  very  accurate  census  "  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  this  province  in 
1755  was  found  to  be  107,208. 

Free.  Servants. 

Men   ....    24,058  .    .     .     3576     . 

Women  .     .    .    23,521  .    .    .    1824    . 

Boys  ....    26,637  .    .     .     1048     . 

Gills   ....     24,141  ...      422     . 


Conmets. 

Ibtal. 

.  1507     .     . 

,     .    29,141 

.    386     .    . 

.     .     25.731 

.      67    .     , 

.     .     27,752 

21     .     . 

.     .     24,584 

98,357  6870  1981  107,208 

Under  the  year  1755,  the  population  of  Maryland  is,  by  mistake,  printed  ISO,  instead 
of  108  thousand,  which  would  have  been  very  nearly  correct — The  total  number  of 
mulattoes  in  Maryland  amounted  to  3592,  and  the  total  number  of  negroes  to  42,764. 
The  authors  of  Universal  History  say,  upwards  of  2000  negro  slaves  were  annually  im- 
ported into  Maryland. 

Population  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1763,  the  province  contained  13  counties,  and  240  incorporated  towns ;  and  the 
population  was 245,000* 

In  1765  the  population  was 248,714 

Of  which  number  there  were  in  Maine    ....  20,788 

Population  ofJ^Teus  Hampshire. 

In  1730  the  estimate  was        ....        12,000 

1767  .......         52,700t 

1775 80,038| 

TbxabU  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1752  about  22,000  taxable  malet.6 

1760  ....  86,067  « 

1770  ....  89,765  «« 

1793  ....  91,177  " 

Taxable  inhabitants  in  JVew  Hampshire  in  1732  and  1761. 

**  In  1732  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  contained  25  incorporated  townships  and 
parishes,  2946  rateable  inhabitants,  1316  two  story  dwelling  houses,  606  one  story 
dwelling  houses,  and  16,434  acres  of  improved  land. 

JVbte. — This  view  of  the  province  embraced  the  towns  and  parishes  of  Portsmouth, 
Greenland,  Hampton  Falls,  Dover,  Durham.  Somersworth,  Exeter,  New  Market,  New 
Castle,  Rye,  Stratbam,  Kingston,  Newington,  and  Londonderry.  The  remaining  ten 
townships  have  been  incorporated  but  a  few  years,  and  some  of  them  had  not  neen 
settled."  In  a  letter  from  my  very  obliging  and  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  John 
Farmer,  dated  "  Concord,  17  December,  1827,"  he  writes  :  "  This  view  of  the  Province 
I  have  derived  from  authentick  documents  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  important,  as  the  several  inventories  were  made  by  publick  authority,  and 
uiMer  the  direction  of  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns." 


*  Secretary  Bradford.    See  1763. 

t  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  census  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  which 
approached  to  correctness,  after  the  establishment  of  the  lines  between  this  province 
and  Massachusetts,  in  1741.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  i.  166. 

X  This  enumeration  included  659  negroes  and  slaves  for  life.  There  were  6  coun- 
ties, and  160  incorporated  towns.    Farmer,  Letter  to  the  author. 

§  See  1752.  Dr.  Franklin  told  Dr.  Stiles  there  was  about  that  number,  «  of  whiek^" 
h«  said,  <*  about  2000  were  hachelora  and  young  men  never  manifiA.?* 
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In  1761  there  were 


cc 


8868  whites 
278  blackf 


«  Rateable  polls  in  this  Province  "  9146 

In  Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  in  the  province,  there  were  798  wfaitefly  and  101 
blacks,  making  900  *'  rateable  polls  in  Portsmouth."  June  16th  1761,  the  number  of 
houses  in  Portsmouth  was  408 ;  the  whole  number  of  souls  8545.  This  account  was 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Stiles  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lanedon  (afterwards  president  of  Harvard 
College),  as  « the  Census  of  this  Province,"  which  he  had  '<  procured  from  dw  Secxe- 
taiy."    The  letter  enclosing  it  was  dated  *<  Portsmouth,  OctolMr  5, 1761.' 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.    Cennu  qf  1790. 


Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

S  Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Western  Territories 


FreevhiUs* 

85,268 

141,097 

96,002 

878^4 

64,470 

282,874 

814,142 

169,954 

424,099 

46,308 

208,649 

442,117 

288,405 

140,178 

52,886 

61,133 

31,913 


(Hhtrfree  persom. 

255 

680 

588 

824 
8,407 
2,808 
4,654 
2,762 
6,587 
8,899 
8,048 
12,866 
4,975 
1,801 

398 

114 

362 


Slaoes. 

16 

158 

none 

none 

948 

2,764 

21,824 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103,086 

292,627 

100,671 

107,094 

29,264 

12,430 

3,417 

697,696 


Whites 
Vermont 
New  Hampshire 

S  Massachusetts 
Maine 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Greorgia 
Tennessee 
Northwest  Territory 
Indiana  Territory 
Mississippi  Temtory 
District  of  Columbia  . 


n.     Census  of  1800, 
and  aU  other  free  persons.     Slaves. 


380 

951 

20,613 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

107,707 

346,968 

40,343 

133,196 

146,161 

59,699 

13,584 

135 
3,489 
3,244 


TdaL 

85,589 

141,885 

96;^ 

178,787 

68,825 

287,946 

840,120 

184,189 

434378 

69,094 

819,728 

747,610 

893^1 

249,073 

82,548 

73,677 

35,691 

3,929,826 


7\>tal 
164,465 
183,858 
422,375 
151,719 

69,122 
261,002 
586,068 
211,149 
602,648 

64,273 
849,692 
886,149 
220,959 
478,103 
345,591 
162,686 
105,602 

45,365 
5,641 
8,850 

14,093 


896,849  5,319,762 


TABLB8.  541 

m.    Cetwiif  0/1810. 

WkUe$  and  all  other  free  per$on$,    8Une9.  Total- 

Dbtrict  of  Maine 228,705 

MMsachusetts              ■  472,040 

New  Hampshire 214,460 

Vermont              2773»5 

Rhode  Island            108  76,931 

Connecticut 310  261,942 

New  York                 16,017  969,049 

New  Jersey 10^61  245,562 

Pennsylvania            795  810,091 

Delaware              4,177  76;674 

Maryland                   111,502  880,546 

Virginia                 392,518  974,622 

Ohio                          280,760 

Kentucky              80,561  406,511 

Dist.  of  N.  Carolina 168,824  555,500 

EastTenneasee             ..>....      9,376  101,367 

West  Tennessee 36,169  160,860 

South  Carolina              196,365  415,115 

Georgia                     105,218  252,488 

Total  in  U.  States  7,036,568 
DiitrieU  ^  TemtoriM. 

Territory  of  Orleans 34,660  76,556 

Mississippi                 17,088  40,352 

Louisiana                      3,011  20^45 

Indiana                      237  24,520 

IlUnois                           168  12,282 

Michigan  24     '        4,762 

Dist  of  Columbia 5,395  24,028 

Total  in  Territories  203,340 

Grand  Total  7,239,903 


IV.    CefMUtf  0/1820. 


States. 

Total. 

States. 

Total. 

1.  Maine 

298,835 

17.  Mississippi 

75,448 

2.  New  Hampshire 

244,161 

18.  LfOuisiana 

153,407 

3.  Vermont 

285,764 

19.  Tennessee 

420313 

4.  Massachusetts 

628,287 

20.  Kentucky 

564,317 

5.  Rhode  Island 

83,059 

21.  Ohio 

581,534 

6.  Connecticut 

275,248 

22.  Indiana 

147,484 

7.  New  York 

1^72,812 

23.  IllinoU 

55,212 

8.  New  Jersey 

277,575 

24.  Missouri 

66,586 

9.  Pennsylvania 

1,049,398 

10.  Delaware 

72,749 

Territories. 

11.  Maryland 

407,350 

Michigan 

8,896 

12.  Virginia 

1,065,366 

North-west 

18.  North  CaroUna 

638,829 

Arkansas 

14,273 

14.  South  Carolina 

602,741 

Missouri 

15.  Georgia 

840,989 

Florida 

16.  Alabama 

144,317 

Columbia  IH$t. 

Forei 

gnen  not  naturalized 

53,720 

9,708,185 

N.  B.  For  the  three  first  enumeiations,  the  "  Statistical  Annals '*  of  Seybert,  the 
"  Statistical  View  "  of  Pitkin,  and  the  <*  Returns  "  of  the  aevetalL  ^\»\ea  vA\SviN3ns.Nft^ 
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• 
acconfing  to  the  ActB  of  Congress  "  providine  for  the  Census  or  Enumeration  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  United  States,"  were  consisted.  For  the  collation  and  adjustment  of 
the  last  Census,  as  well  as  for  other  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Tables,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  £.  Worcester,  whose  diligence  and  exactness  in  illustrating  the 
geography  and  history  of  our  countzy  are  too  well  known  to  need  commendation. 


PopulaHan  ofJVew  York  city. 

In  1781     .    .    .      8,620  In  1790    .  .    .      83,131 

1756    .     .     .     10,881  1800     .  .     .      60,489 

1773    .     .     .     21,876*  1820     .  .     .    123,706 

1786     .     .     .    28^614  1825     .  .     .     167,069 

Population  of  PMcuUlphia. 

In  1688,  the  city  and  suburbs  contained  80  houses  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

In  1810,  the  city  contained  dwelling  houses,,  brick    .  6851 

««  "  frame  2628 

"  Store  houses  and  other  buildings  4867 

18,241 

JVorthem  liberties  and  other  suburbs. 

brick  buildings        8288  )  ^ .  ^o 

frame      "  6240  5  ^'^^ 

Total  buildings  of  the  city  and  suburbs     22,769 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 

In  1731     .     .     .     12,000  In  1802    .  .     .      42,000 

1753     .     .     .     18,000  1810     .  .     .       92,247 

1790     .     .     .     43,525  1820     .  .     .     108,116 

Population  of  Baltimore. 

In  1790     .     .     .     13,758  In  1810     .  .     .     46,5561 

1800     .     .     .     23,971  1820     .  .     .     62,738 

Population  of  JVew  Orleans. 
In  1810     .     .     .     17,242  In  1820     .     .     .     27,176 

Population  of  Boston. 


In  1722     .     .     .     10,567                    In  1810     .     .     . 
1765     .     .     .     15,520                          1820     .     .     . 
1790     .     .     .     18,038                          1825     .     .     . 
1800     .     .     .     24,937 

33,250 
43,298 

58,281 

Population  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

In  1790     .     .     .     16,359                    In  1810     .     .     . 
1800     .     .     .     18,712                          1820     .     .     . 

24,711 
24,780 

Whites.           Blacks. 
•  Males            9083                1507 
Females        9643                1643 

18,726  3150  Total    21,876 

Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  from  "  an  exact  account  lately  taken."     See  1696. 
f  Of  this  number  10,843  were  blacks. 
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Populahan  qf  the  dijf  of  Wa$hkigton. 

In  1800 
I8I0 

•  • 

•  • 

.    3210                     In  1820    .    . 
,    8028                           1826    .    . 

.     18^7 
.     16,026 

In  1806 
1810 
1816 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Population  of  dneinnati, 

600                       In  1820    .     . 
.    2640                           1826    .    . 
.    6500 

Population  of  Albany. 

9,732 
.     16,130 

In  1800 
1810 

•  • 

•  • 

.    6689                     In  1820    .    . 
.    9856                            1825    .    . 

Population  of  Providence. 

.    12,630 
.     15,974 

In  1800 
1810 

m           • 
•           • 

7,614                  In  1820    .    . 
.     10,071                        1825    .    . 

Populatum  of  Salem. 

.    11,761 
.    15,328 

In  1762 
1790 
1800 

•  • 
m           • 

•  m 

.    4123                    In  1810    .     . 
.     7921                           1820     .     . 
.    9457 

.    12,613 
.    12,731  • 
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COMBiERCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


Value  of  hnporU  and  Exporii  to  and  from  Oreat  Britain  and  her  jSmeriean 

Colonies. 

Tlie  fint  year  ia  from  26  December  1700  to  25  December  1701 ;  and  the  succeeding 

years  are  correspondent 


Colonies. 

Carolina 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  ) 


Total 


Carolina 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
BAa^land  > 


1701. 

Imports  to  O.  Britain. 

£,.  s.  d. 

16,973  6  3 

32,656  7  2 

18,547  3  6 

5,220  6  3 

235,738  18    4^ 


Exports  from  O.Britain. 

£.       s.    d. 

13,908  8  3| 
86,322  13  11^ 
31,910  6  6i 
12,003  16  10 

199,683  2  3^ 


309,136    1    61 

343,828    7  11 

1710. 

20,793    9    0 
31,112  17    71 
8,203  18    2i 
1,277    2    7 

19,613  18  11} 
106,838    6    4 
31,476    0    91 
8,596  14    6^ 

188,429    8    6 

127,639    0    6| 

Total        249,816  15  11^ 


293,662    1    0| 


*  White  males  5780,  white  femalea  6,707 ;  blacks,  295. 
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Colonies. 

Carolina 
New  England 
NewYo^ 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia&,> 
Bia^land  > 


1720. 

BtporUto  O.Britam. 

£.      ff.   d. 

62,786    6    8 

49,206  12    6 

16,836  12    7 

7,928  14  10 

881,482    2    5 


Total       468,190    9    0 


ExpofUfiom  O. 

£.#.(!. 
18,290  12  11 
128,767    2  11 
87,897  19    6 
24,581  15    2 

110,717  17  10 
819,706    8    8 


Carolina 
New  England 
New  Yoi 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Ma^land  > 


Total 


Carolina 
Georeia 
New  fclngland 
New  Yonc 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  ) 


Total 


Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  ) 
Maryland  ) 


Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  y 


1730. 

161,739  17  6 

54,701     5  10 

9,740  11  8 

10,582    1  4 

846323    2    8 


662,586  18 

2 

1740. 

266,560    4 

924    9 

72,389  16 

21,498    0 

15,048  12 

6 

8 
2 
5 

0 

841,997  10  11 

718,418  18 

7 

175C 

). 

191,607    6    8 

1,942  19  11 

48,455    9    0 

35,634    8    6 

28,191     0    0 

508,939    1 

10 

Total        804,770    5    6 

1760. 


162,769  6  7 
12,198  14  10 
37,802  13  1 
21,125  0  0 
22,754  15  3 

504,451  1  11 


64,785  11  5 

208,196  6  5 

64,856  16  6 

48,592  7  5 

150,931  6  5 

536,868  7  2 


181,821  14  II 

3.524  7  7 

171,081  2  5 

118,777  8  10 

56,761  14  9 

281,428  10  II 


813,384  19  5 


138,037  0  9 
2,125  15  5 
343,659  6  8 
267,130  0  0 
217,713  0  10 

349,419  18  3 


1,313,076  1  11 


218,131  7  8 


699,647  14  8 

480,106  3  1 

707,998  12  0 

605,882  19  5 


Toto\   1^\,Vi\  II  8 


2,611,766  16  10 


TABLXi. 


M5 


1770. 


ColonicB. 

Carolina 
Geoipa  * 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  ) 
Maryland  ) 


Imports  to  O.  Britain. 

£.      «.   d. 

278,907  14  0 
55,532  7  5 

148,011  14  9 
69,882  10  5 
28,109  5  11 

435,094    9    7 


Exports  from  O,  Britain, 

£.      $.  d, 

146,278  17  0 

66,193  16  7 

894,451     7  5 

475,991  12  0 

134,881  15  5 

717,782  17  8 


Total        1,015,538    2    1 


8,725,575    5    8 


Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  ) 


1773. 

456,513  8  4 

85,391  1  8 

124,624  19  6 

76,246  12  0 

86,652  8  9 

589,803  14  5 


844,859  9  1 
62,932  19  8 
527,055  15  10 
289,214- 19  7 
426,448  17    8 

328,904  15    8 


Total        1,869,232    4    8  1,979,416  17    1 

Anderson,  and  Encydop.  Methodique,  jJrf .  Comkxkcs. 


JS^erage  value  of  Imports  from  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  Expart9  from 

Oreat  Britain  to  the  Colonies,  now  United  States.* 


Imports  to  O.  Britain  from  the  Colonies. 


£.  s.    d. 

£. 

Average  from  1700  to  1710 

.   .   265,783  0  10 

267,205 

1710   1720 

.   .   892,653  17  IJ  . 

865,645 

1720   17.36 

578,830  16  4   .   . 

471,342 

1730   1740 

670,128  16  Oi  . 

660,136 

1740   1750 

708,943  9  Oi  . 

812,647 

1750   1766 

.   802,691  6  10   .   , 

1,577,419 

1760   1770 

.  1,044,591  17  0   .   . 

1,763,409 

1770   1780 

.   .   748,560  10  10   .   . 

1,331,206 

Exports  from  G.  Brit,  to  the  Colon, 

8.    d. 

8    4 

6  Hi 

11  104 

11     li 

13  0| 

14  2i 
10    3 

1     5 


Value  of  Imports  into  England  from  the  United  States,  and  qf  Exports  to  the 
United  States  from  England,  taken  from  the  Custom-house  books. 


Years, 

1785 
1790 


Imports  to  England         Exports  to  U.  States, 

£  893,^94    •   . '      .        £  2,308,028 
1,191,071  .  8,431,778 


*  From  lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  American  Commerce,  supposed  to  be  taker 
from  tiie  Coetom-house  books.    Pitkin. 
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COMMERCE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Uue  of  Exports  from  the  U,  States, 

DoUars, 

Years, 

DoUars, 

20,206,156 
47,989,472 
70,971,780 
96,566,021 

1810 
1815 
1819 

66,757,970 
52,557,758 
70,142,521 

Years, 

1790 
1795 
1800 
180J^ 

The  reckoning  for  the  year  1790  is  from  1  August  1789  to  80  September  1790 ;  after- 
wards, from  1  October  to  30  September.  The  greatest  amount  of  Exports  was  in  1807, 
when  the  value  of  them  was  108,343,150  doDars. 


Wheat  and  flow  exported  from  the  United  States, 


Years, 

1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Wheat, 

bushels. 

.     1,018,889 

26,808 

825,924 

62,321 

•        • 
■        . 

Flour, 
barreb. 
619,681 
653,062      . 
798,431       . 
729,053 

Value  of  both. 

,     $6,846,000 
7,712,000 

Riee  exported  from  the  Umted  States, 

• 

Years. 
1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 

• 
• 
• 
• 

•  •               • 

•  •               • 

•  •               • 

•  •               • 

Tierces. 
96,980 
112,396 
131,341 
137,843 

•  •                 • 

•  •                 • 

•  •                 • 

•  •                 • 

Value, 

^^^"^■^"     ■         i^M 

.     $2,626,000 
8,655,000 

Indian  com  and  meal 

I  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Years. 
1791 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Com. 
busheb. 
11.713,241 
1,694,327 
1,054,252 
1,077,614 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Meal. 
bushels. 
351,695       . 
338,108 

86,744  .    . 

89,119       . 

Value. 

1800 

1810 
1816 

,      1,188,000 
.      1,646,000 

Value  of  all  the  exports ^  the  produce  of  agriculture,  constituting  vegetable  food. 

Years.  DoUars. 

1802 12,790,000 

1810 10,750,000 

1816 13,150,000 


Betf  and  pork  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 

1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 
1824 


Beef. 
barreb. 
62,771 
76,045 
47,699 
35,289 
66,074 


Pork. 

barreb. 

27,781 

55,467 

37,209 

19,290 

67^29 


In  1S%4  ^ut  o^  ^<&  producU  ^^  ommoZt  $  2,628,889. 
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Tears, 
1791 
1801 


Cotton  exported  from  the  United  States, 

Pounds. 

189^16 

.       20,911,201 

8ed-island,  Upland.  Value. 

1811  .         8,029,576      .      .      54,028,660    .    .      $9,652,000 

1816         .  9,900,326       .       .      72,046,790     .     .       24,106,000 

In  1807,  before  the  commencement  of  our  commercial  restrictions,  more  than  fifty- 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain,  leaying  about 
thirteen  millions  for  all  other  par^  of  the  world.    Pitkin,  182, 133. 


Tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States, 


Years.  J^To,  ofhhds. 


1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 


101,272 
78,680 
84,134 
69,241 


Manufactured, 
Pounds. 

.      81,122    . 

.    457,713    . 

.    495,427    . 
604,947 


Snuff, 
Pounds, 
15,689 
41,583 
46,640 
53,078 


The  above  yalue  includes  only  that  exported  in  its  raw  state. 

Exports  in  1824. 

lbs.  Value.  hhds. 

Cotton,    142,369,663     $21,447,401  Tobacco,     77,833 

BUs.  Tierces. 

Flour,  9,996,702         5,754,176  Rice,         113,229 


Vahie, 


$5,048,000 
12,904,000 


Value, 
$4,855,566 

1,882,982 


Silk  manufacture. 

In  1825  the  public  attention  was  called,  in  several  places,  to  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  making  of  silk.  The  silk  goods  imported  in  1824  were  valued  at 
7,103,000  dollars,  and  those  exported,  at  1,816,000  dollars. — Among  other  essays  to 
promote  the  culture  of  silk,  beside  those  made  in  Savannah  at  the  first  settling  of 
Georgia,  an  essay  in  Connecticut,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  deserves  nouce. 
President  Stiles  took  great  pains  for  the  distribution  of  the  mulberry  seed,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  sowing  it,  and  of  managing 
the  nurseries.  So  early  as  the  year  1786,  the  culture  of  silk  had  made  such  proeress 
in  Northford,  a  town  ten  miles  distant  from  New  Haven,  that  the  daughters  or  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  respectable  fiirmer,  had  silk  gowns  of  their  own  making,  a  specimen  of  which 
ifl  in  my  possession.  In  1825  the  sewing  silk  and  raw  silk,  produced  in  Windham 
county,  Connecticut,  was  estimated  to  be  worth  54,000  dollars  a  year. 


Value  of  imports  into  the  United  States* 

In  1791,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  19,823,060  doDars.  On 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  they  amounted  to  75,316,000 
dollars  per  annum  ;  for  1806-7,  they  have  been  estimated  at  138,574,876  dollars ;  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1815,  at  133,041,274  dollars.  During  the  12  years,  from  1791  to 
1802,  our  imports  acquired  an  augmentation  of  55,492,940  dollars.  Seybert,  156; 
Pitkin,  197 ;  in  whose  volumes  may  be  found  copious  tables  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  Tonnage  pf  the  United  States,  1790, 1801. 
Domestic        492,f00  1801  Registered        682,906 


Foreign 
Total 


269,610 
761,710 


Enrolled 
Coasters 
Codfishery 


278,271 
28,296 

8,101 


TotB\      %«l,Vl\ 


M8 


TIBLEB. 


Tcmnage  qf  veuela  paifing  dtUy  in  the  United  8tate$,  1792. 

7>i  what  nation  belonging.  Tone, 

The  United  Stales 649,279 

United  States  and  foreign  nations  jointly        .  407 

France 24,443 

Great  Britain 209,646 

Spain 8,148 

United  Netheriands 8,123 

Portugal 2,843 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen                          .  #    .  5,677 

Denmark .  752 

Sweden 943 

Total       800,261 

By  the  public  retunis  of  tfaifl.year  it  appears,  that  4,869,992  jEaUons  of  distilled  spirits 
were  imported  into  the  Unit^  States  during  the  year  1792.    Coxe. 

Ibmiage  of  every  deeeription,  1795^1816. 

Years,  Tone,  Years,  Tone. 

1795  747,963  1810  1,424,783 

1800  972,492  1816  1,372,218 

1805  1,140,368 

From  Seybert  Fractions  are  omitted. 


MiLiTAHT  AicD  Navai.  ESTIMATES  for  the  Colonies  and  States. 

1637. 


Troops  raised  by  Massachusetts  for  the  Pequot  war. 


Boston 

Charlestown 

Roxbury 

Dorchester 

We3rmouth 

Hingham 

Mecuord 


Men. 
26 
12 
10 
13 

5 

6 

8 


Newbury 

Ipswich 

Salem 

Saugus  [Lynn] 

Walcrtown 

Newtown 

Marblehead 


Men. 

8 

17 
18 
16 
14 
19 

3 


Men  raised  by  Connecticut  for  the  Pequot  war. 


Hartford 
Windsor 
Weathersfield 


42 
30 
18 


1700. 

Quotas  assigned  to  several  of  the  Colonies  in  ease  of  an  attack  firom  French  and 

Indians. 


Massachusetts 

350 

New  Hampshire    . 

40 

Rhode  Island 

48 

Connecticut 

120 

New  York 

200 

East  N.  Jersey 

60 

West  N.  Jersey     . 

;        60 

Pennsylvania 

80 

Maryland 

160 

Virginia 

240 
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1757. 

3V0O/M  Jor  the  campaign  of  this  year,     ^Apportionment  to  J^evo  England  hy  lord 

Loudoun  for  4000  men : 

To  Massachusetts  .        ISOO  '       To  Rhode  Island  450 

Connecticut  .        1400  New  Hampshire  .        .        850 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  service. 

Lo8$  of  the  British  army  in  1T76. 

Officers  and  rank  and  file,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  belonp^n^  to  the  army  under 
general  Howe,  in  several  actions  with  the  Americans,  from  17  September  to  16  No- 
rember,  1776:— Officers,  804 ;  Staff,  25 ;  Privates,  4101 ;  total  4430. 

Remembrancer,  iii.  208.    "  Return,"  dated  Head-quarters,  New  York,  1  Dec.  1776. 

Land  forces  employed  by  Great  Rritmn  in  America^  1774 — 1780. 

Men. 

1774  6,8H4        Died  &  deserted        19,3S1         Lost  of  the  army      24,717 

1775  11,219        Prisoners        .  5,336        Lost  of  the  navy        4,314 

1776  45,865  

1777  48,616  24,717  29,081* 

Mival  force  for  the  above  four  years. 

• 
Men  of  war  and  armed  vessels        ....  83 

Complement  of  men 22,337 

Of  which  were  lost  by  death  ....        4,314 

British  corps  and  recruits  sent  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  A'orth  America  or 

West  Indies. 

1778  3774) 

1779  .  6871 S     Total    20,882. 

1780  10237) 

Annual  Register  for  1761,  from  the  **  War  Office." 

Men  and  marines  employed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  American  War. 

Raised  for  his  majesty's  navy,  marines  included,  from  September  29, 1774,  to  Septem- 
ber 29, 1780  175,990 

Of  whom  in  5  years,  beginning  with  1776  and  ending  with  1780, 

S'^^uii^i        •        •         •        ^^AaI]     19,788  total 
were  killed        .  .  1,243) 

Deserted  .        42,069 

Annual  Register,  from  the  Navy  Office. 


•  « 


Lost  to  the  country."  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  London 
gazettes.  "  The  remains  of  the  army,  divided  in  Philadelpliia,  New  York,  Rhode 
island,  and  Canada,  consisted  all  together  of  no  more  than  36,731  fit  for  duty,  officers 
included."  Captures  made  by  the  Americans  on  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed, at  this  time,  to  upwards  of  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Tiipops  raiied  in  Oreat  Britain  a$id  trtland  for  kU  nu^e$Hf*$  land  nrviee  {tmUtia 
andfencible  men  in  JVorth  Britain  not  induded)  from  September  29  1774  to  Sep- 

<em6er  29 1780.        .        .        .* 76,885 

Of  which  died  in  N.  America  and  the  W.  Indies        10,012 
Taken  prisoners,  including  those  under  the  Con-  )      »  ^aa 
vention  of  Saratoga         ....         y        * 

Deserte4 3,801 

Discharged  the  service 8,885 


26,327 
Returns  fiom  the  War  Office  in  Annual  R^^ister. 

Jteeount  of  the  ships  of  the  Une  and  frigates,  taken  or  destroyed  during  the  war  of 

the  SevoltUion, 


French  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  the  British 

Do.  .  .  lost 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 

Do.  .  .  lost 
Dutch  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 

Do.  .  .  *  lost 
American  ship  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 


26 

12 

7 
1 


Taken  23,  lost  23 ;  Total    46 

French  frigates  taken  27,  American  12,  Spanish  11,  and  Dutch  2 :  beside  which, 

6  Spanish  and  4  American  frigates  were  lost :  Total  61. 
British,  one  64  and  two  fifties  taken  by  the  French        .        .        .        ^  ^     ig 

Do.  ships  of  the  line  lost 15^ 

British  frigates  taken  by  the  French  6,  by  the  Americans  1,  and  17  lost :  Total  24. 

American  and  British  Chronicle. 

Troops  famished  by  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  BjetohUion,  from 

1775  to  1783. 


Continental, 

Militia. 

In  1775 

27  113 

1776 

46,901 

26,060 

1777 

34,750 

10,112 

1778 

32,899 

4,353 

1779 

27,699 

• 

2,429 

1780 

21,115 

6,811 

1781 

13,832 

7,398 

1782 

14,256 

1783 

13,076 

Total        231,971  Total        66,163 

Collections  of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  i.  236,  where  is  "  An  accurate  State- 
ment of  the  troops  (continental  and  militia)  furnished  by  the  respective  States,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War." 


MUitia  and  Seamen  of  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Militia. 

Seamen. 

Years. 

Militia. 

Seamen. 

1774 

411,300 

15,000 

1794 

737,208 

39,900 

1784 

541,666 

18,000 

1795 

759,324 

45,000 

1790 

654,000 

25,000 

1796 

782,104 

61,500 

1791 

677,650 

28,000 

1797 

805,567 

60,200 

1792 

694,889 

30,090 

1798 

829,734 

62,300 

1793 

715,736 

33,060 

1799 

854,626 

63,500 
Humphreys 
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Regidar  iroqpa  m  the  army  of  the  United  Statee. 

18ia 

In  Febniaiy,  18,945  ;  in  Jane,  27,609 ;  in  December,  84,826 
A^f^gate  amount  of  volunteers  during  the  year  6,000 

Mlitia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  estimated   80,000 

Statement  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War. 

jSrmy  of  the  United  Statee, 

Janoaiy  1st,  1817. 

Total  commiaiioned 726 

Do.  non-commissioned 1,989 

Do.  privates 7,309 

10,024 
Seybert,  from  Returns  of  the  adjutant  and  inspector  general. 

MiUtia,  in  1821. 
The  total  number  of  militia,  returned  in  the  U.  States  for  this  year,  was    878,968 

JVfaoy  of  the  United  Statei. 

Veeaels,      Gun$,  Vessels,       Oun$, 

In  1797  .  .  8  .  .  124  In  1801  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1798  .  .  13  .  .  800  1802  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1799  .  .  42  .  .  950  1808  .  .  18  .  .  650 

1800  .  .  42  .  .  670 

Blodget. 


INDIANS. 


hidian$  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1674. 

Men, 

1.  The  Pequods  (formerly  4000  warriors)    ....        800 

2.  The  Narragansets  (formerly  5000  do.)      .        .        about       1000 
8.  The  Pawkunnawkutts  (formeriy  about  8000)    neariy  extinct 

4.  The  Massachusetts  (formerly  8000)         ....        80O 

5.  The  Pawtuckets  (formeriy  about  8000)   ....        250 

There  were  at  that  time  seven  old  towns  of  Praying  Indians : 


1.  Natick 

2.  Pakemit,  or  Punkepaog  (Stoughton) 
8.  Hassanamesit  (Graiflon) 

4.  Okommakamesit  (Marlborough) 
6.  Wamesit  (Tewksbury) 

6.  Nashobah  (Littleton) 

7.  Magunkaquog  (Hopkinton)  . 


Families, 
29 
12 
12 
10 
16 
10 
11 


Souls, 
145 
about  60 
60 
60 
76 
60 
66 


99 


i^^ 
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Within  tfie  jurisdieHon  of  MasiaehusetU  there  were  eeven  oiher  toums  qf  Praying 
Indians,  eaUed  the  JWto  Praying  toum$  in  the  Mpmuek  country. 


1.  Manchafe  (Oxford)  contained 

2.  Chaban&onskomun  ( Dudley X 

3.  Maanexit  (N.  E.  part  of  Woodstock) 

4.  Quantissct  (S.  E.  part  of  Woodstock) 

5.  Wabquissit  (S.  W.  corner  of  Woodstock) 

6.  Pakachoog  (part  of  Worcester) 

7.  Wa^untug  (Uxbridge)  supposed 


Of  Praying  Indians  14  towns,  and  about  1100  souls.    See  1674. 


SouU. 

eo 

45 

too 

100 

150 

100 

60 

605 


Indiana  toithin  the}province  of  Massaehusetti  in  1698. 


pern; 


Souls. 

Saconct    .  perhaps!      80 

Cokesit^  11  families,  perhaps  60 
Nukkehkummes3  20  famiUes  120 
Acushnet  14  families,  perhaps  84 
Naushon  9  families 

Nashawuiah^    7  families 
CuttehunqueS  *  some  inds 

Martha's  Vineyard. 
Nashanekamrauck  ) 

64  communicants  5 
Onkonkmeme       .... 
Seconckqut       .... 

Gayhead       

Sahnchecontackqiict      25  families 
Nunnepoapj       .... 
Chaubaqueduck    .... 
At  Nantucket,  5  cong^oga 

tions,  2  chuiches,  40  mom-^  per.  1000 

berS;  3  schools,  500  adults 


per.   120 


231 

72 

85 

260 

136 

84 

138 


Souls. 
848 


} 


4S0 


per.    500 


Sandwich  2  congregations 

Mashpah,  1  cong.  57fami-  ^ 

lies,  263  persons  aboFeS  peifaaps 

10  years  oi  age     .      .     ) 
Ponanummakut,  22  fam.  East 

ham,  Harwich,  East  Har- 
bour, Billingate,^  Monimoy,7 

and  Sahquatucket^     .     . 
Kitteaummut  or  Moniment^ 

Ponds,  10  fam. ;  Duxbury  >  perhaps  100 

Sawmills,  4  ;  Mattakesit,  4  J 
Kchtehticut  40  adults         perhaps 
Assawampsit  and  Quit-  1 

tacus  20  houses      .3 
Natick9  59  men,  51  women,  &-  ^  .,« 

70  children  under  16  years      5 
Hassinainisco  5  families        perhaps 

The  total  num])cr  of  souls,  accord-      

ing  to  this  estimate,  is     .         .        4168 


80 
80 

ISO 
30 


1  Perhaps  denotes  Dr.  Sliles's  conjecture ;  documents  authoiize  the  rest. — Saconet 
had  an  Indian  teacher,  who  had  "  ordinarily  40  auditors,  many  times  more;"  of  those 
above  20  were  men.     See  ItiDS,  p.  471. 

2  Cokesit  was  "  in  Little  Compton.'* 

3  Dartmouth.    Here  was  a  church  with  40  communicants,  partly  from  Afsameekq, 

Cokcsit,  Acushnet,  and  A-shawampsit. 

4  Slocum's  Island. 

5  ♦*  Formerly  called  Sandford's  Island." 

6  At  East  Harbour  and  Hillingate  "  about  20  houses,  in  some  of  which  two  fami- 
lies." 

7  "  At  Monimoy  14  houses." 

8  At  Sahquatucket  14  families." 

9  "  At  Natick  we  fmd  a  small  church  of  seven  men  and  three  women ;  their  pastor 
Daniel  Tohkohwompait,  ordained  by  the  reverend  and  holy  man  of  God  John  Eliot 
deceased."    See  1716. 
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Praying  Indian*  m  Plymouih  colony  in  1685. 


At  Pawmet,  BUliagigate  > 
and  EasthaiQ  or  Nauset )     * 

264 

Mooamet 

.      110 

Saltiirater  Pond    . 

90 

Manamoyct  .... 

116 

Naraasket  and  Titicut . 

70 

Sakatucket  and  Nobscuaset  . 

121 

Namatakeeset 

40 

Matakeesee  .... 

70 

MozUaet 

85 

Scamton  or  Scanton 

51 

Cooxlt    •    . 

120 

Marshpee      .... 

141 

Seconet 

90 

Suckanesset 

72 

1489 

Betide  boya  and  girls  under  12  years  old,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more  than  three 
times  that  number.    Hutchidaon. 


Jndiang  in  JVorth  Carolina,  who  lived  near  the  $ettlement$j  or  had  any  intereourte 

with  the  white  infiabitants. 


Tuscarora  Indians,  fenci- ) 
blfi  men  (they  lived  in  > 
15  towns)  ) 

Waccon  (in  two  towns) 

Maramiskeet 

Bear  River 

Hatteras 

Neus  (in  two  towns) 

Pamticough 


1708. 


1200 

120 
80 
50 
16 
15 
15 


Meberring  . 

Chowan 

Paspatank   . 

Poteskeet  (Currituck) 

Nottoway    . 

Connamoz  (in  two  towns) 

Jaupim 


60 
15 
10 
30 
80 
25 
2 

1608 
Williamson,  Hlit  North  Carolina,  i.  282. 


Jndutm  in  1762. 

<*  According  to  a  late  statement  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  and  nations  from  the 
Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  exist  in  that  space,  and  along  the  west- 
em  side  of  Mississippi,  yi^y-ttoo  J^Tationa.  The  total  amount  of  the  men  belonging  to 
which  (fit  for  bearing  arms)  is  58,930  ;  of  which  there  may  be  about  35,000  warriors." 
Pres.  Stiles,  Literary  Diaiy,  from  New  York  Journal,  Dec.  1.  1762. 

1T78. 

*'  Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer  to  the  United  States,  in  his  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  printed  in  1778,  enume- 
rates 51  clans  or  tribes  of  Indians,  with  the  fighting  men  in  each.  They  amount  to 
13,830  fighting  nien  or  warriors  between  Mississippi  and  Hudsons's  river,  and  north 
of  the  nver  Ohio.  Those  west  of  Misaissippi  and  Lake  Superior  he  estimates  at 
10,000  more,  making  23,000  in  all.  Of  these  the  Six  Nations  are  2120  warriors,  the 
Scnecas  being  1000  of  these.  The  lowest  tribe  or  clan  80  warriors,  and  so  up  to  100, 
200,  300,  400,  and  500.  Only  two  of  1000,  viz.  Senecas  and  CJupewas.  .  .  .  Four 
dans  on  Waubash  make  a  body  of  1000.  .  .  The  Shawanoes  or  Scioto  are  800.  .  . 
Six  clans  conjoined  are  4000;  these  are  the  Kickapoes,  Ontagonies,  &.c.  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  thence  to  Mississippi."    Stiles,  Literary  Diary. 

Indian*  in  ConnecHeut  in  1774* 

A  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  was  taken  that  year,  and  there  were  then  in 
that  colony  1363  Indians ;  of  this  number  842  were  within  the  county  of  N.  London. 


Oroton      contained 
Lyme 

Killineworth  . 
New  London 


186 

104 

14 

206 


Norwich 
Preston 
Saybrook 
Stonington 


Total        842 


TOL.  II. 
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Otuidoi, 

The  numb«r  of  Oneidas  before  the  war  of  the  revolation  wa«  410,  of  which  120  joined 
the  British.    Dr.  Stiles'  BIS.  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  their  missionaiy. 

ih<itafM  belonging  to  Moheagan  in  1799. 

Three  families  of  5  each 15 

Three         "      of  4    " 12 

Six             "      ofS    " 18 

Thirteen    "      of  2    "                                           .  26 

Thirteen  sin^e  ones  18 

84 

Mdians  and  people  of  colour  on  Martha* »  Vineyard  in  1828. 

At  Gay  Head,  250 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Island^  176 ;  total,  426.  Information  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Baylies,  missionary  to  those  Indians  from  the  Society  for  propagating 
tiie  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 

» 

Fighting  men  m  the  Fioe  JVationM  in  1677. 

The  BAaquas  were  estimated  at       .        .        .  800 

Oneidas 200 

Onondagos 860 

CajTUgas            800 

Senecas             1000 

2160 

1733. 

For  the  number  of  Cherokeesy  Chaetatos,  Upper  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws  in  173S, 

see  that  year. 

About  the  year  1760. 

Governor  Pownall,  in  reference  to  the  Indians,  says :  **  Of  this  formidable  enemy, 
the  numbers,  by  the  latest  accounts,  are  23,105  fighting  men."  Administration  of  the 
Colonies,  2d  edit.  Lond.  1766.  How  far  the  estimate  extended,  does  not  appear ;  but, 
from  the  connexion  in  which  the  passage  stands,  it  probably  included  the  hostile 
Indians  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies. 


1764. 

Munber  of  the  Bidiam  who  inhabit  the  country  Ufithin  five  or  six  daye'  march  of 

Detroit,  as  taken  from  their  oum  account. 

Of  Detroit.  Of  Sagunam,  including  Of  Sandusky. 

Ottawas      .    .    220              those  of  St.  Joseph.  Hurons    .    .    200 

Chippewas  .     .    800  Chippewas      .    .    150  Miamis     .    .    250 

Sarnies        .    .      60  Potawatamies      .    450  Weaugh  .     .    230 
Hurons        .     .      80 

Total  1980.    Mante,  b.  xi.  p.  626. 
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MuragameU. 

1730,  1774,  1828. 

In  1780,  tbere  were  left  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Uland  not  more  than    986 
Forty-four  yean  after,  their  number  was 1482 

Callender's  Century  Discourse,  and  Note  on  Gooldn's  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Society,  i.  210.  **  There  seems  here  to 
be  an  increase.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1740,  Attleborougfa 
Gore,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton,  and  a  great  part  of 
Swanzey  and  Barrington, — which  probably  contained  a  large  proportion  of  Indians  in 
the  colony, — had  been  tid^en  from  Massachusetts,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island."— 
The  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  400.  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Councfl 
of  that  tribe  of  Indians,  dated  **  Charlestown  [R.  I.]  August  26th,  a.  d.  1828."  T.  Ross, 
the  aboriginal  writer  of  the  letter,  sajrs :  "  We  find  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  the 
correct  number  of  our  tribe  at  present,  but  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  near  as 
we  possibly  could ;  and  I  find  the  number  to  be  something  like  four  hundred  in  this 
town  and  the  adjacent  towns. — As  to  our  reservations  of  land,  we  have  about  three 

thousand  acres Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Naiaganset  tribe  of  Indians. 

Tobias  Ross,  C.  Clerk.' 


»» 


1813. 

Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  qf  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes, 
Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Ottaways,  &c.  in  all,  19  tribes,  6204  warriors,  19,220  souls. 


Indians  in  8,  W.  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Tennessee,  Geoigia,  and  Bfississippi  Territoiy. 


Cherokees 
Chickaraws 
Chactaws 
Creeks 


Total  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes 
Total  in  the  U.  S.  W.  of  AUeg.  Mountains 


Warriors, 
8000 
1000 
4000 
5000 

Souls, 
12,895 
8,600 
15,000 
20,000 

18,000 
5,204 

50,896 
19,220 

18,204 


70,115 


Indians  West  of  the  Mssissippi, 
In  Lower  Louisiana,  15,720  warriors ;  58,890  souls. 

Mndiaais  south  of  the  ARssouri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  norih  of  the  Arkansas  ;  or, 

between  the  Arkansaw  and  Misso%m  rtoerf : 

10,152  warriors ;  87,889  souls. 


huUans  north  of  the  JIfysouri  and  Lakes,  and  west  of  the  Mssissippi,  in  tbe  United 

States,  including  Louisiana : 

4100  warriors ;  16,900  souls. 

Report  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Schermerhom  and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  to  7%e  Society  for 
propoM^ting  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  JVorth  America,  in  2  ColL 
Mais.  Hilt  Society,  li.  1—46.    In  that  Report  the  namea  q{  ^  I3ti!t  «cM3E&sKii«M^\3SdMi^ 
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are  giyen»  and  the  number  in  each  tribe.  Mr.  Mills  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society :  "  We  could  not  ascertain  satiB&ctOiily,  die  situation  of  any  tribe  north  of  the 
Ohio,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  war."  The;  commission  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  remote  Indian  tribes  was  given  to  }am  and  his  col- 
league missionary  in  1818. 

1825. 

The  number  of  Indians  eastward  of  the  MIsssifppi,  according  to  a  Report  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  about  80,000. 

Memoirs  of  Hist  Society  of  PenniylTanlft,  i.  45. 

For  Indian  Antiquities,  and  tarioos  notices  of  the  Aboriginea  of  Ametica,  see  Arebe- 
ologia  Americana,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 


SLAVES  AND  FREE  BLACKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  the  Northern  States 
Southern  States 


1810. 

8k»e9, 
81,687 
1,159,«T7 


91,817 
96,129 


Total 
128,004 
1,254306 


Whole  number    1,191,864  186,446  1,877,810 

Historical  View  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  Walsh's  AppeaL 

In  1787,  the  British  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  36,000,  of  whom  15,862 
were  retained  for  the  service  of  the  British  plantations,  and  20,138  were  supplied  to 
foreign  settlements.  The  total  number  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  importation  of 
Negroes  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1787,  was  85,  their  total  burden,  12,183  tons. 
The  total  white  population  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  1787,  was  49,762  souls ;  (he 
total  negro  population,  465,276.— In  1802,  the  slaves  imported  by  British  traders  from 
Africa  were  36,621 ;  of  whom  15,973  were  retained  for  service  in  the  British  planta- 
tions ;  the  rest,  being  20,658,  were  re-exported  to  foreign  settlements.     In  1803,  the 

importation  was  28,355 ;  of  whom  5212  were  re-exported,  and  23,137  retained. In 

May,  1806,  an  act  of  pariiaraent  was  passed,  by  which  the  trade  in  African  slaves  was, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  declared  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy."    Young's  West  India  Common  Place  Book.   Soe  1808. 


States  admitted  into  the 

V 

Union  after  the  Revolution, 

Vermont 

hi 

1791 

Mississippi 

1817 

Kentucky 

1792 

Illinois 

1818 

Tennessee 

1796 

Alabama 

1819 

Ohio 

1802 

Maine 

1820 

Louisiana 

1812 

Missouri  . 

1821 

Indiana   . 

1816 

INDEX. 


N.  B.   The  mnMr&l  lett«n  refer  to  the  voIoiub  ;  the  fifures,  to  the  page.    From  1499  to  1G07  the  wttt" 
voce  ia  to  the  fear  onl^ ;  the  European  difcoveriee  ai^  Mttlemente  are  thus  dietinguuhed  in  the 
(ram  the  English  ooknues  and  United  States. 


Mererombie,  general,  ii.  69.  repulied  at 
Hconderogst,  §8. 

jSborigineM  of  Amenea,  origin  of»  i.  567, 
Note  III. 

Abraham,  battle  on  the  plaina  of,  ii.  98. 

jSteademy,  in  Philadelphia,  American,  ii.  22. 
incorporated,  819.  PhilUpa  (AndoTor), 
lb.  incorporated,  488.  Phillips  (Exeter), 
887.  Dummer,  848.  Connecticut,  of  arte 
and  sciences,  420.  Bacon,  at  Colchester, 
426.  Pennsylvania,  of  fine  arte,  481.  of 
natural  sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  485. 
Law,  of  Philadelphia,  497.  United  fltetes, 
militery,  at  West  Point,  250. 

AeadUf  destruction  of  French  settieraente 
in,  i.  148.  mortgaged,  279.  submite  to  the 
English,  800.  grant  of,  to  St.  Eticone, 
807.  given  up  to  the  French,  346—858. 

AdamSy  John,  his  summary  of  Otis*  plea 
concerning  write  of  assistance,  ii.  105.  dis- 
eertetion  on  the  civil  and  feudal  law,  140. 
denies  the  authority  of  parliament  to  pass 
the  declaratory  act,  147,  JV.  observation 
on  the  treatment  of  Indians,  150,  JV.  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Holland,  889.  his  let- 
ter to  congress,  846.  introduced  to  the 
kinff  of  Great  Britain  as  ambassador  from 
the  United  Stetcs,  857.  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes ;  speech  of,  at 
his  inauguration,  407 — 109.  gives  land  and 
bis  library  to  the  town  ofQuincy,  499. 
dies  at  Qulncy,  519. 

,  John  Quiney,  first  professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  oratory  m  Harvard  Collece,  ii. 
438.  inaugurated  president  of  the  United 
Stetee ;  speech  of,  at  inauguration,  509. 
•,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  426. 


Addrngton,  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  515. 
Adinmdatk  Indians,  i.  141. 
AdmiraU^,  ooort  of,  i.  408, 450. 


J^firiean  treaty ;  foundation  of  a  settlement 
for  free  AMcam  at  a  place  called  Liberia ; 
new  town  built,  called  Monrovia,  ii.  497. 

AgamefUietu  named  York,  i.  296. 

^awam  or  Ipswich  settled,  i.  225. 

Atx  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  iL  86. 

Alabama^  stete  of,  admitted  into  the  Union» 
ii.  488.  seat  of  government  laid  oQt,  489. 

Albany,  i.  336.  incorporated,  419.  popu- 
lation, 509.  congress  with  the  Indians  at» 
529.  Note  XXXV,  580.  fire  in,  U.  895. 
houses  and  inhabitante  in,  405.  trade  of» 
514. 

Albemarle  in  Carolina,  i.  829,  844.  fiift 
assembly  in,  850.  act  concerning  mar- 
riage, ib. 

,  earl  of,  commands  the  army 

against  Havana,  ii.  111. 

Aldtn,  John,  death  of,  i.  424. 

Alexander,  son  and  successor  of  Masav* 
soit,  death  of,  i.  808. 

Alexandria  submite  to  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, and  is  entered  by  the  British,  ii.  465.. 

Algerine  fngate  and  brig  of  war  captured, 
a.  476. 

Algiers,  instructions  to  the  conaul  at,  ii. 
419.  dey  of,  conduct  towards  the  consul 
offensive,  438.  hostile  acte  of;  war  de- 
clared against;  peace  with;  treaty  with 
the  dey  of,  474—476. 

Allen,  John,  death  of,  i.  860. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  865. 

,  Ethan,  death  of,  ii.  879. 

,  Ira,  death  of,  ii.  472. 

Allison,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  805. 

AUnagro,  one  of  the  conquerora  of  Pern, 
1525, 1531.  invades  ChUi,  1535.  behead- 
ed, 1588. 

Alsop,  Richard,  death  of,  ii.  477. 

Alvarado  attecks  the  Mexicans,  1520.  ex- 
peditioDof,  toQuito,  1588.  ^mfti^YMX. 
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Jtmadoi  and  Badow,  Toyage  of,  to  North 
America,  1684. 

JSmaxan  river  ditcovered,  1600. 

JSmeUa  island  taken  posseaiion  of  hj  un- 
authorized persons ;  taken  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  ii.  483.  president's 
message  about,  487. 

Jimerieat  islands  of,  discovered,  1492.  con- 
tinent of,  discovered,  1498.  origin  of  name 
of,  1499.  ecclesiastical  government  in, 
1606.  board  of  trade  for,  ib.  attempt  to 
settle  the  continent  of,  foils,  1509.  council 
of  Indies  for  government  of,  1611.  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  657,  Note  III. 

JSbnerican,    See  Societies, 

Jtmerieam  declared  to  be  out  of  the  royal 
protection,  ii.  287. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  1499.  sails  from  Por- 
tugal, 1601, 1602.  dies,  1612.  Note  VII, 
662. 

jSmes,  Fisher,  death  of,  ii.  440. 

Jhnherst,  ^neral,  commander  in  chief  in 
America  m  1758,  ii.  80. -lakes  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  89.  successiul 
campaign  of,  in  1760,  99, 100.  death  of, 
418. 

,  Mass.  charity  institution  in,  ii. 

487. 

JSnabapHstSt  law  against,  i.  276.  prosecu- 
tion of,  841. 

Andover  founded,  i.  258.  attacked  by  In- 
dians. 379.     See  Theological, 

Jindpe,  major,  taken,  and  executed  as  a 
spy,  ii.  316. 

Andrews,  John,  death  of,  ii.  460. 

Andros,  Edmund,  governor  of  New  York, 
i.  367.  demands  Connecticut  territory, 
868.  commission  of,  for  government  of 
New  England,  419.  arbitrary  conduct  of 
420,  425.  opposition  to,  425.  expedition 
of,  against  the  eastern  Indians,  426.  seized 
and  imprisoned,  427.  made  governor  of 
Virginia,  444.  removed,  468.  death  of, 
613. 

Anguilla  settled,  i.  293. 

Annapolis  made  a  port  town,  i.  452.  capi- 
tal of  Maryland,  473.  printing  at,  ii.  16. 

,  in  Nova  Scotia,  formerly  Port 

Royal,  i.  502. 

Antigua  settled,  i.  216.  grant  of,  and  tak- 
en by  the  French,  345. 

Apalaches  Indians  discovered,  1539. 

Apaktctiian  mountains,  i.  512. 

Appleton,  major,  commands  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375. 

,  Jesse,  death  of,  ii.  492. 

Apprentices  library  at  Philadelphia  incor- 
porated, ii.  497. 

Apthorp  and  Mayhew,  controversy  of,  ii. 
120. 

,  East,  dies  in  London,  ii.  481. 

Archdak,  governor  of  Carolina,  i.  468. 


Argal,  Samnel,  dMirayi  tiie  French  eolo- 
mes  in  Acadi^,  i.  144.  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 168.  tynanj  of,  156. 

JbrguSt  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  captured  in 
St  George's  channel,  it  464. 

Arkansaw  erected  into  a  territorial  eovem- 
ment,  ii.  488.  seat  of,  laid  out,  493. 

Armory,  national,  ii.  412. 

Armstrong,  colonel,  destroys  the  Indians 
at  Kittanm^,  ii.  78. 

Army,  American,  assembled  after  tiie  battle 
of  Lezineton  in  the  environs  of  Boston, 
ii.  207.  British  and  American,  disposition 
of,  218.  American,  state  of,  239,  240. 
standing  army,  of  88  battalions,  to  be 
raised  in  the  colonies,  240.  Washington's 
foreweU  orders  to ;  eulogy  upon ;  dis- 
banded, 360,  351. 

,  provisional,  ii.  411. 


Arnold,  Benedict,  governor  of  R.  Island, 
death  of,  i.  393. 

,  colonel  Benedict,  leads  a  detach- 
ment of  American  troops  to  Canada ;  ar- 
rives near  Quebec ;  is  joined  by  general 
Montgomery ;  assault  on  Quebec,  it  221 
—223.  treachery  of,  816.  ezpeditioDS 
against  Virginia  and  New  London,  886. 
dies  in  London,  421. 

Artillery  company,  ancient  and  honoori- 
able,  origin  of,  i.  248. 

Asbury,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  481. 

Ash,  general,  surprised  and  defeated  at 
Briar  Creek,  ii.  294. 

Ashley  river  in  Carolina,  settlements  on,  i. 
354, 356. 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  Massachusetts  agent, 
death  of,  i.  504. 

Asia,  trade  with,  ii.  446. 

,  Western,  6r8t  missionaries  to,  embark 

at  Boston,  ii.  490. 

Asuncion  built,  1535. 

Asylum  for  desif  and  dumb,  ii.  603. 

Atahualpa,  inca  of  Peru,  1532.  put  to 
death,  1533. 

Atheneum,  Boston,  incorporated,  ii.  437. 

Aitleborough  incorporated,  i.  452. 

Aubert  sails  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  1508. 

Augusta,  fort  at,  taken  by  the  Americans, 
ii.  326. 

Augustine,  St,  castle  of,  in  Florida,  built 
by  Melendes,  1565.  churches  in.  Note  IV. 

Aurora  Borcalis,  in  1719,  i.  523. 

B 
Backus,  Isaac,  death  of,  ii.  434. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  rebellion  of,  in  Virginia, 

i.  385.   death  of,  ib. 

Baffin^s  voyage  and  discoveries,  L  152. 
Bogota,  Santa  Fe  de,  1538. 
Bahama  islands  granted  to  the  proprietors 

of  Carolina,  i.  345.  settlement  of,  349. 

English  ejqpelled  from,  499.    taken  by 
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the  Spanitfdf,  retaken  by  6ie  Eii{^&sb»      of  Wflliamsbuig,  ib.  of  Chippewa,  40S. 

ii.  842.  of  Biidgewater,  464.    of  New  Orieana, 

Balboa  establishes  a  colony  at  Daiien,      466. 

1610.  discoFers  the  South  Sea,  1618.  is  ^y  Iff,  colonel,  his  regiment  of  American 

beheaded,  1614.  cavalry  surprised,  ii.  2^. 

Baltimore,  lord,  grant  to,  i.  176.   visitB  Bayonne  decree,  ii.  439. 

Virginia,  208.  liberal  policy  oi,  221.  gov-  Beaufort,  S.  Carolina,  i.  616.  N.  Carolina, 

emment  of  Maryland  taken  from,  297.      632. 

government  reverts  to,  325.  Beatuejoure  fort  taken,  ii.  60. 

,  in  Bfaryland,  first  setUement  Bedford,  and  vicinity,  spoliations  at,  by 


of,  ii.  28,  44.  state  of,  367.  imports  to ;  the  British,  ii.  288. 

navigation,  403.  mob  at,  448.  battle  near,  JSeert,  captain,  with  his  soldiers  waylaid 

with  the  British,  466.  first  independent  and  killed  by  Indians,  i.  373. 

diurch  in,  comer  stone  laid,  486.  Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of  Massachu- 

BaUotitkg,  method  of,  i.  271.  setts,  i.  648.   death  of,  ii.  78. 

Bank  olNorUi  America  established,  ii.  820.  Belknap,  Jeremy,  death  of,  ii.  418. 

of  the  United  States,  890.  ofSouUiCaro-  Bell  foundery  erected  at   Stoughton,  ii. 

Una;  of  Pennsylyania ;  of  New  Hamp-  173. 

shire ;  Union,  in  Boston,  392.  of  Balti-  BeUamy,  Samuel,  the  pirate,  517. 

more  ;  Union,  in  South  Carolina,  405.  Bellingham,  Richard,  governor  of  Massa- 

national,  480.  chusetts,  death  of,  363. 

bills  issued  in  Carolina,  i.  507.  Bellomont,  eari  of,  death  of,  i.  481. 

Bankruptcy,  law  for  a  uniform  system  of,  Benexet,  Anthony,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

iL  416.  Bennington,  grant  of,  ii.  39. 

Bi^tiam,  councU  of  ministers  concerning,  Berkel^,  Sir  W.  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 

i.  809.  differences  concerning,  816.  293,311.  recalled,  389. 

Bc^ti8t8,  church  of,  in  Boston,  i.  341.  ex-  ,  dean,  in  America,  i.  654.  death 

empted  from  taxes,  i.  545.  churches  and  of,  ii.  63. 

ministers  of,  from  Maryland  to  Carolina,  BerUn  decree,  French,  revoked,  ii.  448. 

ii.  179.  number  of,  in  U.  States,  396.  Bermudas  discovered  by  Bermudez,  1622. 
Barbadoet,  non-conformist  church  at,  L      See  1572,  1698.    sold,   colonized,   and 
469.             .  named  Somer  islands,  i.  142, 146.  notices 

lfaBr2oto,Joel,  appointed  minister  to  France;      of,  161, 179. 

death  of,  ii.  461.  Bernard,  Francis,  governor  of  Massachn- 
Bamard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  176.  setts,  ii.  102.  recidled,  162. 

Barnstable  setded,  i.  255.  BemareUton  granted  to  the  soldiers  in  6ie 
Bane,  M.  de  ia,  expedition  against  the      Fall  fight,  i.  386. 

Five  Nations,  i.  418.  Berwick  destroyed  by  Indians,  i.  638. 

,  colonel,  his  speech   against  the  Bethabara,  settlement  of,  ii.  62. 

stamp  act,  ii.  182.  *  Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania,   built   by  tibe 

BarreWs  sound,  first  visited,  ii.  878.  Moravians,  ii.  17. 

Barrington  incorporated,  i.  530.  Beverly  incorporated,  i.  349. 

Barry,  commodore  John,    death    of,  ii.  Beyroot,  mission  at,  ii.  504. 

427.  BiJblc,  Grerman,  printed,  ii.  22 ;  and  news- 
Barton,  lieut  colonel,  takes  major  general      paper,  ib. 

Prescot  by  surprise  at  his  quarters   in  -•— ,  Indian,  i.  831. 

R.  Island,  ii.  280.  ,  printed  by  Aitken,  and  recommend- 

Bartram,  John,  death  of,  ii.  280.  ed  by  con^ss,  ii.  843. 

Baskerville,  Sir  Thomas,  expedition  of,  to  societies,  ii.  441.    See  Societies. 

West  Indies,  1695.  Bibles,  taken  in  a  prize,  ii.  470. 

Battidas,  voyages  of,  1502.  vovage  of,  to  Bienville,  expedition  of,  against  the  Chick- 

Codego,  1504.  V  asaws,  ii.  16. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  ii.  204.  of  Bunker  Billeriea  settled,  i.  267.  incorporated,  805. 

HiU,  209.  of  Long  Island,  248.  of  White  Bishopriek  of  Paraguay,  1547;  of  Brazil, 

Plains,  250.  of  Trenton,  268.  of  Prince-      1662. 

ton,  261.  of  Brandywine,  266.  of  Ger-  Bishops,  plan  of  sending,  to  the  colonies, 

mantown,  267.    of  Red  Bank,  268.  of      ii.  88.  consecrated  in  England  for  Penn- 

StUlwater,  272, 278.  of  Monmouth  court      sylvania.  New  York,  and  Nova  Scotia, 

house,  288.  of  Camden,  810.  of  the  Cow-      866.  one  for  Maryland,  the  first  conse- 

pens,  821.  of  Guilford,  828.  of  Eutaw,      crated  in  this  country,  892. 

827.  at  Tippecanoe,  445.  of  Fort  George,    Blaekstone,  William,  i.  204.  death  of,  877. 

464.  of  the  Thames,  466.    See  Thames,    Bladembwrg,  action  at,  ii.  464. 
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Blatft  Jamcfl,  detth  of.  ii.  22. 

Bland,  Richard,  his  enquiiy  into  die  rights 

of  the  British  colomes,  ii.  147. 
Block  island  Indians,  i.  235. 
Blockade  of  American  ports,  ii.  462.  ad- 
miral Cochrane*8  declaration  of;  cotmter 
proclamation,  462. 
Bollan,  William,  dies  hi  England,  u.  259. 
Bombay,  American  mission  to,  iL  4(i0. 
Boon,  Daniel,  death  of,  ii.  488. 
Boston  settled,  i.  204.  fortification  in,  216. 
enlarged,  225.  state  of,  in  1638,  249.  ship 
from,    seized   and   confiscated   by    the 
French,  282.  church  at  north  end  of,  288, 
first  fire  in,  296.  synod  at,  824.  baptist 
church  in,  341.  old  south  church  in,  852. 
population  &c.  of,  in  1678,  865.  printing 
press  in,  367.  fire  in,  1676,  887.  quit- 
claim of  the  peninsula  of,  416.  first  epis- 
copal society  in,  420.  and  church  built 
in,  426.   wooden  buildings  prohibited  in, 
441.   church  in  Brattle  street  (bunded  in, 
473.  population  of,  476.  first  newspaper 
established    in,    490.    Quaker    meeting 
house  in,  603.  great  fire  in,  505.  new 
north  church  in,  512.  light  house  at,  514. 
brick  church  in,  627.  Hollis  street  church 
in,  555.   third  episcopal  church  in,  ii.  5. 
market  established  in,  ib.  divided  into 
wards,  6.    church  in  Lynde   street,  9. 
workhouse  in,  11.   Faneuil  Hall  built  in, 
20.    church  In  Bennet  street,  ib.    ship 
building  in,  21.*  second  baptist  church  in, 
ib.  threatened  by  the  French  in  1746,30. 
tumult  in,  84.  town  house  in,  35.  trade 
of,  37,  40.    stone   chapel  built  in,  41. 
population  of,  48.   great  fire  in,  1760, 103. 
great  storm  in,  108.  instructions  to  rep- 
resentatives, 126.   tumults  in,  on  account 
of  the  stamp  act ;  discountenanced  by  the 
town,  136.  population  of,  142.  merchants 
of,  enter  into  non-importation  agreements, 
155.    seizure  of   a  wine   vessel  causes 
disorder  tiiere,  157.   convention  at,  158. 
British  troops  arrive  at ;  land  and  march 
to  Uie  common ;  occupy  the  public  build- 
ings ;  council  refuse  to  provide  barracks ; 
more  troops  arrive,  158, 159.  massacre  in, 
166.  transactions  of;  choose  a  committee 
of  correspondence,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  178.   distressed 
by  an  act  of  parliament.     See  Port  bill. 
lamps  first  used  in,  197.    evacuated  by 
the  British,  242.   fire  in,  367,  401.  new 
state  house  in,  413.   municipal  court  es- 
tablished,  416.    city  incorporated,   498. 
See  Fires. 
Botanic  gardens,  and  a  botanic  society, 
ii.  431. 

Botany,  elements  of,  published,  ii.  426. 
Amencan  medical,  497. 
Boudinot,  £Uas,  death  of,  ii.  498. 


Bouquet,  colonel,  de£Bats  tlin  Indians  and 
relieves  Fort  Pitt,  u.  122. 

BovadUla  supersedes  Columbus,  1600.  lost 
at  sea,  1502. 

Bow  incorporated,  i.  541. 

Boxer,  British  brig,  captured,  iL  456. 

Boylaion,  Nicholas,  founds  a  professorship 
in  Harvard  coUege,  ii.  179. 

,  Zabdiel,  Dr.,  introduction  of  in- 
oculation by,  i.  626.  death  of,  iL  148. 

Braddoek,  general,  commands  troops  to 
America,  ii.  69.  expedition  of,  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  60.  defeat  and  deStii  of, 
62. 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Plymoulli, 
L  168.  death  of,  809. 

'■ ,  major,  commands  the  Plynioiitfa 

troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  875. 

-,  William,  printer,  deadi  of,  ii.  40. 


Bradstreet,  governor  of  Maaaachuaetts,  L 
428,436.  death  of,  466. 

,  colonel,  takes  Fort  Frontenae, 

ii.  88.  death  of,  198. 
Brcdnerd,  David,  death  of,  ii.  86. 

,  mission  at,  commenced  among 

the  Cherokee  Indians,  iL  486. 
Braintree,  church  at,  i.  256. 
Branford  settled,  L  274.  inhabitanli  of, 
remove  to  Jersey,  388.  resettled,  416. 
Brattle,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  611. 

,  William,  death  of,  i.  518. 

Braj:il  discovered,  1500.  French  protest- 
ants  in,  1556, 1558, 1560.  attempted  Eng- 
lish settlement  in,  1672. 
Breday  peace  of,  i.  346. 
Brewster,  William,  death  of,  i.  276. 
Briar  Creek,  defeat  at,  ii.  294. 
Bridge,  over  York  river,  ii.  109.  Connecti- 
cut river,  354.   Mystic,  at  Maiden,  367. 
Bass,  at  Salem^  370.   Merrimack  and  Ra- 
ritan,   403.     Mystic,    at    Chelsea,  429. 
Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  431.  Ash- 
ley river,  442. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  515. 

Bridgewater  settled,  i.  295.  attacked  by 
Indians,  .380. 
British  ministry,  intentions  in  regard  to 
America  after  the  peace  of  1768,  ii.  124. 
compromise  between  the  ministiy  and 
East  India  company,  181. — government, 
regulation  about  the  customs  excites  com- 
plaints ;  Mb  effects,  123.  corps  and  re- 
cruits embarked  for  North  America,  306, 
316,  and  Tables. 
orders  in  council,  ii.  436.  repeal- 
ed, 448. 

troops  defeated  at  Broad  river ;  re- 


pulsed at  Black  Stocks,  ii.  314. 

Brock,  British  general,  killed  at  Queens- 
town,  ii.  449. 

Brookfield  settled,  i.  816,  847.  burned  by 
Indians,  371.  Incorporated,  620. 
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BrookUne  incorporated,  i.  493.  church 
gathered  at,  618. 

BrookSj  Joho,  dies  at  Medford,  ii.  515. 

Bueaniers  in  West  Indies,  i.  345,  422. 

Buckminstert  Joseph,  death  of,  and  of  his 
son  Joseph  S.  ii.  451. 

BueU,  Abel,  makes  printing  types,  and  so- 
licits aid  for  a  foundery,  ii.  165. 

Bueno»  Ayres  founded,  1535. 

Buffalo,  village  of,  burnt  by  the  British, 
ii.  459. 

Bufordf  colonel,  defeated  at  Waxhaws  by 
colonel  Tarleton,  ii.  309. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  death  of,  i.  314. 

Buttf  captain,  spirited  resistance  of,  to  An- 
dros,  i.  368. 

Bunker  hill,  anniversary  of  battle  of,  com- 
memorated, ii.  511.  monument,  ib.  See 
BattU. 

Burgoyngy  general,  arrives  at  Boston,  ii. 
208.  arrives  at  Quebec ;  advances  to 
Crown  Point ;  invests  Ticonderoga,  which 
is  evacuated  by  the  Americans  ;  reaches 
fort  Edward ;  encamps  at  Saratoga ;  bat- 
tle near  Stillwater ;  detaches  colonel  Baum 
to  Bennington  ;  general  Stark  prepares  to 
attack  him ;  Baum  and  Braymaii  defeat- 
ed ;  Baum  mortally  wounded  ;  Burgoyne 
encamps  at  Saratoga;  battle  near  Still- 
water ;  second  action ;  he  retires  to  Sara- 
toga; attempts  in  vain  to  retreat;  the 
royal  army  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  ii. 
269—275.   dies  in  England,  393. 

Burke,  Edmund,  in  parliament,  on  Ameri- 
can affairs,  ii.  228—230. 

Biwlington,  N.  Jersey,  settled,  i.  388. 

Burnet,  governor,  i.  541.  dispute  .of,  with 
legislature  of  &fassachusetts,  542.  death 
0^546. 

Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  N.  Jersey  col- 
lege, death  of»  ii.  78. 

• ,  vice  president  of  the  United 

States,  ii.  418.   arrested  for  a  conspiracy, 
436. 

Butler,  general,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  388. 

Button,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  142.  Button's 
bay,  ib. 

B^field,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii.  4. 


{Jabot,  John,  and  sons,  commissioned  by 
Henry  VII,  1496.  first  voyage  of,  1497. 
Sebastian  ;  second  voyage  of,  1506.  voy- 
age in  service  of  Spain,  1526.  Note  VI. 
i.561. 

,  George,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Ckibral  discovers  Brazil,  1500.  ^ 

(Jddeta,  u.  500. 

(Jaghnawaga  destroyed  by  Indians,  ii. 
819. 

Caltf,  Robert,  death  of,  i.  525. 


Cdltfomia  discovered,  1537.  gulf  of,  ex- 
plored, 1539. 

Calota  founded,  1543. 

Calvert,  P.  and  C.  governors  of  Mar3rland, 
L315,  325,  341,386. 

Cambridge,  called  Newtown,  founded,  i. 
209.  becomes  settled,  214.  proposed  re- 
moval of,  213.  settlers  of,  remove  to  Con- 
necticut, 231.  synod  at,  280.  platform  of, 
283. 

Port,  rise  and  progress  of,  ii. 

518,  and  Note  XIV. 

-,  Lechmere  Point  in,  ii.  480. 


Camden,  lord,  vindicates  the  colonies,  ii. 
145. 

,  S.  Carolina,  battle  at,  between 

lord  Rawdon  and  general  Greene ;  evacu- 
ated, ii.  325. 

Campaign,  British,  objects  of,  ii.  248. 
northern,  269.  plan  of,  fixed  on  by  gen- 
eral Washington  in  consultation  with 
American  and  French  officers,  afterwards 
chanzed,  329. 

Campbell,  Laughlin,  Highland  colony  or, 
ii.  9. 

,  lieut  colonel  in  the  American 

army,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  327. 

Campeache  [Campeachy]  founded,  1540. 
taken,  i.  314.  sacked  by  bueaniers,  845. 

Canada  visited  by  Cortereal,  1500.  Car- 
tier's  voyages  to,  1534, 1535.  settled  by 
Carrier,  1540.  French  trade  to,  1581. 
French  fleet  sails  for,  1591.  commission 
for  the  conquest  of,  1598.  project  for 
settling,  i.  192.  taken  by  the  English, 
199.  restored  to  France,  212.  first  bishop 
of,  313.  earthquake  in,  331.  granted  to 
the  French  West  India  company,  842. 
peace  of,  with  tlie  Iroquois,  347.  disease 
among  the  Indians  of,  355.  population  of, 
416,  426.  expedition  of  Sir  W.  Phips 
against,  432.  projected  expedition  against, 
447.  population  of,  in  1693,  448.  manu- 
factures in,  493.  projected  expedition 
against,  500.  disastrous  expedition  against, 
in  1711,  504.  population  of,  in  1714,512. 
mission  iirom  N.  England  to,  537.  pro- 
jected expedition  against,  ii.  28.  militia 
of,  40.  alarm  of  the  governor  of,  49. 
number  of  forts  in,  72.  entire  reduction 
of,  by  the  English,  100.  confirmed  to  the 
English  in  1763,  113.  population  of,  115. 
submits  to  the  stamp  act,  138.  expedition 
to,  under  generals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  Schuyler's  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, 220.  Arnold's  expediUon  to,  220. 
221.  evacuated  by  tiie  Americans,  248. 
number  of  inhabitants  in,  352.  See  Qti«- 
bee. 

Canal,  Middlesex,  (Mass.)  ii.  396.  on 
Connecticut   river,  at    S.  Hadle^^  4A^ 
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I  Santee,  416.  on  the  Merrimack,  to  Con- 
cord, 476.  by  Amoskeag  falls,  480.  Roa- 
noke, 500.  between  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, 503.  Dismal  swamp,  503.  number 
of  bridges  over  the,  between  Utica  and 
Albany,  508.  canal  boats,  ib.  Ohio,  Far- 
mington,  514.  Blackstone,  517. 
Cannon,  first  used  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, ii.  369. 

Canonieus,  sachem  of  the  Narragansets, 
i.  177.  death  of,  286. 

Canonicut  purchased,  i.  809. 

Ccmsd  taken,  ii.  23. 

Canterbury  incorporated,  i.  4S7. 

Canton  and  Calcutta,  amount  of  dollars 
shipped  to,  from  Philadelphia,  ii.  446. 

Cape  Ann  discovered,  i.  147.  settlement 
at,  184,  188. 

Cod  discovered,  1602. 

Fear,  settlement  at,  i.  317.  contri- 
bution for,  348. 

—  Horn  doubled  by  Schouten,  i.  152. 

Caracas,  St.  Jaeo  de,  founded,  1566. 

Caraibs,  of  St.  Vinccnt*s  surrender  to  col. 
Dalrymple,  ii.  183. 

Card  manufactory  set  up  at  Boston,  ii. 
870. 

Cardross,  lord,  Scotch  colony  under,  i. 
406. 

Caribbee  islands,  i.  195.  grant  of,  320. 

Carolana,  grant  of,  i.  207. 

Carolina,  grant  of,  to  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, i.  327.  measures  for  the  seltloriicnt 
of,  328.  second  charter  of  limits,  340. 
settlement  iu,  from  Bar'oadocs,  ib.  petition 
of,  844.  Spaniards  march  against,  361. 
representatives  chosen  by  freemen  of, 
866.  Dutch  emigrants  to,  367.  customs 
collected  and  insurrection  in,  389.  pro- 
testants  sent  to,  394.  Charlestown,  the 
capital  of,  founded,  39S.  war  with  the 
natives  in,  398.  divided  into  counties, 
406.  acts  of,  411.  quo  warranto  against, 
416.  settlement  of  French  refugees  in, 
433.  Sothel's  usurpation  in,  433.  trans- 
actions of,  with  the  southern  Indians,  415. 
government  of, 446.  settlement  of  the  afTiiiis 
of,  453.  rice  introduced  into,  454.  friend- 
ly understanding  of,  with  tlie  Spanish,  ib. 
act  of,  in  favour  of  French  protestants, 

460.  removal  of  a  N.  England  church  to, 

461.  pirates  in,  475.  white  inhabitants 
of,  476.  duty  imposed  by,  479.  expedi- 
tion from,  against  St.  Augustine,  483. 
first  paper  currency  of,  4S4.  church  of 
England  established  in,  by  law  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  489;  which  i-*  de- 
clared void  by  the  q'loen,  491.  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  \silhout 
success,  494 — 496.  hills  of  credit  issued 
by,  496.  Indian  war  in,  607,  513.  bank 
bills  in,  507.   common  law  declared  to  be 


of  force,  608.  act  respecting  elections, 
616.  pirates  exterminated  trom  the  coast 
of,  519.   proprietary  ^vemment  thrown 
off  by,  621.  Spanish  invasion  threatened, 
ib.  proprietary  government  abolished,  528. 
royal  governor  of,  625.  Indians  in,  529. 
population  of,  531.  hurricane  and  yellow 
fever  in,  548.  purchased  for  the  crown, 
and  divided  into  two  governments,  544. 
See  JVorth  Carolina,  exports  from,  ib. 
number  and  plot  of  the  negroes  in,  547. 
printing  in,  550.  state  of,  in  1781,  550. 
population  of,  in   1782,  664.  colony  of 
Swiss  in,  ii.  8.   townships  laid  out  in,  ib. 
exports  from,  4.  Irish  colony  in,  9.  in- 
surrection of  negroes   in,    10.    law  of, 
against  instructing  slaves,  16.  sUver  mine 
in,  21.  culture  of  indigo  in,  22.  trade  of, 
24.   fort  in,  85.   population  of,  43.  pros- 
perity of,  47.  exports  from,  68.  congress 
of,  with  the  Cherokees,  66.    population 
of,  in  1758,  86.   Cherokee  war  in,  100. 
whirlwind  in,  108.  gives  encouragement 
to  settlers ;    Germans,    French  protest- 
ants, and  others  from  England,  and  dw 
northern  colonies,  arrive  at,  129.  popufai- 
tion  of,  and  of  Charlestown,  142.  assem- 
bly of,   disobeys  the  mutiny  act,   sod 
adopts  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Vir- 
ginia   respecting    non-importation,   161. 
disorders   in    the   interior  of;    courts  of 
justice  established  in,  165.   line  run  be- 
tween, and  North  Carolina,  179;   Ger- 
mans remove  to»  183.   negroes  imported 
into,  184.    expedition  of  Sir  H.  Clinton 
a!::;aiust,  306.  loss  of  negroes  during  the 
war,   341.    patriotism  of   the  ladies,  ib. 
restores  confiscated  estates,  351.  acts  of, 
to    encourage  the  arts,  354.    boundaries 
settled,. 370.  constitution  formed  ;  orphan 
house  established.  385.    weather  in,  cold, 
several  snows,  417.   act  to  estabUsh  free 
schools,  450.   act  for  a  board  of  public 
works,  490.  fundamental  constitutions  of, 
i.  351.     See  Charlestown. 
Carolina,  J\"orth, iii\\s\oi\  of,  into  parishes, 
i.  514,  515.   boundary  of,  643.   made  a 
distinct  government,  544.   gold  in.  Note 
XVI,  569.  Moravians  in,  ii.  44.   exports 
from,  52.   printing  in,  68.    population  of, 
in  1763,  117.  assembly  of,  disobeys  the 
mutiny  act,  and  adopts  resolutions  siiiular 
to  those  of  Virginia  respecting  non-impor- 
tation, and  is  dissolved  by  governor  Try- 
on,  161.   number  of  taxables  in,  173.  in- 
surrection in,  175.  line  run,  179.  royalists 
in,  defeated,  256.  admitted  into  the  Union, 
37u.   university  of,  incorporated,  account 
of,  376,  378.   seat  of  government  fixed, 
.390. 

Caroline  fort,  at  the  river  May  in  Florida, 
1564-5. 
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Carroll,  John,  die«  at  Baltimore,  ii.  477. 
Carthagena  founded,  1533.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  ii.  15. 

Courtier^  Jarae^,   vo\'a«^es  of,  to   Canada, 
1534, 1535, 1540,  Note  Xi.  564. 
Carver,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth, 
i.  161.  dies,  16S. 

Casas,  Barth.  de  las,  protects  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  1516.  forms  a  settlement  at 
Cumana,  1621.  returns  to  Spain,  1551. 
death  of,  1565. 

Ceuco  fort  destroyed  hy  Indians,  i.  431. 
Casimir  fort,  i.  295,  305. 
Castine  taken  by  the  Biitish,  ii.  466. 
Castle  Island,  fort  on,  i.  225.  rebuilt,  274. 
named  Castle  William,  493.   garrisoned 
by  royal  troops,  ii.  173.  named  Fort  In- 
dependence, 412. 
Cataravgusy  mi>3sion  to,  ii.  600. 
Catawba,  Indian**,  ii.  21. 
,  the  seat  of  government  of  Ala- 
bama, was  laid  out,  ii.  4S9. 
Cavendish,  vojrage  of,  round  the  earth, 
1588.  attempts  to  pass  the  straits  of  Ma- 
jgellan,  and  dies,  1591. 
Census,  first,  of  the  United  States,  ii.  886. 
second,  416.  third,  442.  fourth,  492.    See 
Tables,  640. 

Central  America,  treaty  with,  Ii.  617. 
Cleyhn,  American  mission  to,  ii.  4S1. 
{yhallons,  H.  voyage  of,  1606. 
Chalmers,  Lionel,  death  of,  ii.  2S0. 
Chambtee  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii.  221. 
C^ampknn  founds  Quebec,  i.  133.  joins 
tiie  Adirondack    Indians,  and   discovers 
Lake  Champlain,  141.   death  of,  231. 

,  lake,  French  fort  on,  i.  551. 
naval  engagement  on,  ii.  257. 
fjhaneery^  court  of,  in  New  York,  i.  481. 
Charles  /.  beheaded,  i.  289. 

II.  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  i.  811. 
restoration  of,  814.  proclaimed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 318.  death  of,  412. 

Fort,  in  Carolina,  built  by  Ribault, 


1562.  probable  location  of,  i.  566.  Note 

Xll. 

— —  river  bridge  opened,  ii.  860. 

river.  West  Boston  bridge  built 


across,  ii.  395. 
€fharlesbourg,  in  Canada,  built,  1540. 
Charlestoum,  Mass.  founded  at  Mishaw- 
um,  i.  198.  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  210. 

,  No.  4.  N.  H.  captain  Ste- 

Tens*  brave  defence  of,  ii.  33. 

,  old,  in  Carolina,  i.  354, 357. 
-,  capital  of  Carolina,  founded. 


L  398.  first  collector  of,  415.  police  of, 
regulated,  ib.  act  for  the  security  of,  452. 
church  gathered  at,  469.  hurricane  at, 
475.  fire  in,  and  diseases  in,  47.  spirited 
defence  of,  against  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  494.  hwricane  and  yellow  fever 


in,  542-3.  Ftate  of,  in  1731,  650.  fire  in, 
ii,  15.  approached  by  general  Prevost, 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  refuses ; 
British  troops  withdrawn,  295,  296.  Brit- 
ish fleet  pass  over  the  bar;  general  Lin- 
coln summoned  to  surrender  the  town, 
but  refuses;  surrenders  on  capitulation, 
807,  308.  citizens  of,  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, 317.  evacuated  by  the  loyalists,  and 
taken  possession  ot  by  continental  troops, 
341.  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
City  of  Charleston,  352.  first  vessel  sails 
from,  for  the  East  Indies,  403.  fire  in, 
406.  suffers  greatly  by  a  gale  and  inun- 
dation, 429.   negro  conspiracy  in,  499. 

Charlevoix,  P.  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Charters  of  New  England,  defence  of,  i. 
526. 

Chastellux,  marquis  de,  dies  at  Paris,  ii. 
371. 

Chatham,  lord,  brings  a  conciliatory  biD 
into  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  rejected, 
ii.  200. 

Chauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
death  of,  i.  363. 

,  Charies,  death  of,  ii.  367. 

Chauvin,  voyages  of,  1600. 

Cheever,  Ezekie'i,  death  of,  i.  600. 

Chelmsford  incorporated,  i.  305.  attacked 
by  Indians,  379. 

Chelsea  incorporated,  ii.  11. 

Chemistry,  first  course  of  instruction  in, 
by  Dr.  Rush,  ii.  165.  progress  of,  in  the 
United  States,  393. 

Chesapeak  bay  entered  by  the  first  perma- 
nent Virginia  colony,  i.  126. 

,  fri«ate,  attacked  in  Hampton 

roads  by  a  British  ship  of  war ;  the  presi- 
dent interdicts  the  harbours  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  all  anned  British 
vessels,  ii.  434,  435.  reparation  for  the 
attack,  443.  taken  by  the  British,  454. 

Chester  incorporated,  i.  530. 

Cheverus,  John,  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Boston, 
ii.  442. 

Chiekahr.miny  Indians,  treaty  with,  i.  145. 

Chili  invaded,  1535.  discoveries  in,  1638. 
redu|:ed,  1541. 

China,  first  voyage  from  U.  States  to,  ii. 
354. 

Chiquitos  discovered,  1557. 

Christina  fort  taken,  i.  305. 

Church,  Benjamin,  distinguished  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  i.  370  et  seq.  expedition  of,  to 
eastern  shore  of  New  England,  488.  death 
of,  520. 

,  Dr.  is  convicted  of  a  traiterous 

correspondence  ;  departs  the  country,  and 
is  lost  at  sea,  ii.  234,  235. 

Cineinnati,  society  of,  instituted,  ii.  349. 

Clair,  Arthur  St.,  commands  an  expedition 
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against  (he  Miamis ;  battle  with ;  retreats 
to  Fort  Washington,  ii.  388. 

Clapf  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  151. 

Clarendon,  carl  of,  grant  of  Carolina  to,  i. 
327. 

Clergy ^  act  of  Connecticut  in  favour  of, 
i.49(f. 

Clinton^  George,  elected  vice  president  of 
the  United  Sutes,  ii.  430.  dies  at  Wash- 
ington, 451. 

,  Sir  Henry,  takes  forts  Clinton  and 

Montgomery,  ii.  276.  succeeds  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
royal  army,  291 ,  Al  expedition  of,  against 
S.  Carolina,  806.  leaves  Comwallis  in 
command  for  the  southern  service,  and 
returns  to  New  York,  309. 

Coalt  Lehigh,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania, 
u.  433. 

Co6&,  Ebenezer,  dies,  aged  107,  ii.  422. 

Coddington^  William,  death  of,  i.  392. 

Coins,  regulation  of,  in  the  colonies  by 
queen  Aiine,  i.  488. 

Colchester  incorporated,  i.  487. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  death  of,  ii.  259. 

Coligny,  admiral,  project  of,  for  settling 
protestants  in  Brazil,  1555.  failure  of  his 
plan,  1557,  1558, 1560.  petition  of,  for 
French  protestants,  1561. 

College,  at  Henrico,  i.  157. 
-,  at  Quebec,  i.  231. 


,  Hai-vard^  founded,  i.  247.  income 

of  ferry  granted  to,  258.  first  commence- 
ment at,  264.  govornors  of,  appointed, 
273.  first  charter  of,  292.  c:rant  to,  312. 
new  charter,  362.  rebuilt,  390.  addition- 
al edifice,  431.  new  incorporation  of,  441. 
Stoughton  Ilall,  469.  old  charter  resum- 
ed, 497.  Massachusetts  hall,  524.  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in,  529.  of  mathe- 
matics, 539.  Ilollis  hail,  ii.  131.  Harvard 
burnt,  ib.  professorship  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  179.  in  1774  has  no  public  com- 
mencement, 198.  medical  institution  in, 
343.  constitution  of,  altered,  441.  profes- 
sor of  Greek,  professorship  of  Greek  hle- 
mture,  476.  law,  ant!  Rumford  professor- 
ships, 481.  professorships  of  natural  re- 
ligion, moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity, 
and  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languftj;es, 
485.  of  sacred  literature.  490.  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  496.  [Hoi worthy 
hall  was  built  in  1812 ;  University  hall, 
in  1814.] 

at  New  Haven,  projected ;  termi- 


nates  in  a  grammar  school,  i.  302. 

in  Virginia,  i.  323.   charter  for,  so- 


licited, 434. 

-,  William  fy  Mary,  charter  of,  i.  443. 


act  relating  to,  520. 

•,  Ymc,  founded  at  Saybrook,  i.  479. 


516.  donations  to,  by  £lihu  Yale,  627. 
episcopacy  adopted  Iw  some  of  its  officeis, 
530.  donations  to,  of  land  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  of  land  and  books  by  dean 
Berkeley,  554.  orrery  for,  iL  24.  act  for 
its  more  full  establishment,  and  for  en- 
larging its  powers  and  privileges,  28. 
professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophv,  174.  donation  to,  for  a  He- 
brew professor,  337.  act  for  enlarging  its 
powers,  and  increasing  its  fiinds,  892. 
medical  institution  of,  471.  medical  col- 
lege, botanic  garden,  ib.  JV.  professonhip 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  485.  hall  built, 
490.  professorship  of  chemistry  and  na- 
tural history ;  mineralogy,  490.  new  edi- 
fice, 496.  professorship  of  didactic  theol- 
ogy, 499.  new  chapel  built,  508. 

•,  JVassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  ii.  11. 


charter  obtained ;  organized,  31.  building 
burnt,  424. 

-,  Rhode  Island,  origin  and  incor- 


poration of,  ii.  163.  afterward  named 
Brown  University,  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Brown,  who,  in  addition  to  a  previous 
liberal  donation,  presented  it  with  a  col- 
lege edifice,  500. 

-,  in  JVew  Fork,  it  57.    See  Co- 


lumbia college. 

-,  Dartmouth,    at  Hanover,  origin 


and  incorporation  of,  ii.  163,  164.  grant 
of  land  to,  357.  important  case  of,  decided 
in  supreme  court  of  U.  Stales,  489. 

,  Pennsylvania,  ii.  305,  390. 

,  Washington,  in  Maryland,  ii.  343. 

,  Dickinson,  in  Carlisle,  ii,  352. 

-,  St.  John^s,  at  Annapolis,  &  Wash 


iii^ton  college  make  the   University  of 
Maryland,  ii.  353. 

,  Roman  Catholic,  in  Georgetown, 


ii.  353. 

,  Georgia,  university  of,  ii.  357. 

,  Cokesbury,  ii.  357. 

,  Columbia,  in  New  York,  ii.  367. 

,  Franklin,  in  Penn><ylvania,  ii.  367. 

,  jVoi-th  Carolina,  ii.  376, 378. 

,  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  ii.  390. 

,  Williams,  at  Williamstown,  ii.395. 

,  Bowdoin,  at  Brunswick,  ii.  401. 

,  Greenville,  at  Tennessee,  ii.  401. 

,  Union,  at  Schenectady,  ii.  401. 

,  Transylvania  university,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  ii.  412. 

,  Middlebury^  in  Vermont,  ii.  416. 

,  South  Carolina,  ii.  420,  423. 

-,  Jefferson,  at  Canonsburg,  Penn. 


ii.  423. 

,  Washington,  in  Pennsylv.  ii.  433. 

,  Cumberland,  at  Nashville,  ii.  433. 

Miami,  university  of,  in  Ohio,  ii« 


library  of,  611.  removed  Xo  "^cvi  ^vicvi. 


441. 


V  Hamiiton,  at  Clinton,  u.  450. 
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CoUege,  Virginia^  university  of,  ii.  484. 

,  Mle^hanify  at  Meadville,  ii.  484. 

,  Waterviile^  in  Maine,  ii.  4S7. 

,  Columbian^  at  Washington,  ii.496. 

,  Amherst,  Mass.  incor[)orated,  ii. 

614. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  35. 

Colombioy  convention  with,  ii.  510. 

Colonial  governments  established  on  the 
recommendation  of  con<p'css,  ii.  2.39. 

Colonies,  En:;Iish,  in  Virginia,  15S5,  1587, 
1590.  pbn  for  the  establishment  of,  1306. 
first  permanent  one,  i.  126.  tin^t  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  French,  i. 
143.  See  J^Tew  England,  earl  of  War- 
wick made  governor  and  admiral  of,  273. 
commercial  ordinance  concerning,  2S2. 
epidemic  in,  285.  proposal  for  perpetual 
peace  between  the  English  and  French, 
286.  preparations  of,  for  war  with  the 
Dutch,  297.  Note  XXXIl,  579.  state  of, 
in  1660,  315.  monopoly  of  the  trade  of, 
330.  duties  laid  by  parliament  on,  360. 
common  cause  made  by.  in  Philip's  war, 
875.covenant  of, with  the  Indians  renewed, 

429.  French  and  Indian  hostilities  against, 

430.  first  congress  of,  431.  first  money 
issued  in,  432.  commissioners  of,  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  451.  acts 
relating  to  the  trade  of,  459.  parliamen- 
tary tax  on,  recommended,  460.  quotas 
of  men  assigned  to,  478.  population  of, 
480.  bill  to  change  the  government  of, 
515.  exports  frono»  518.  scheme  for  tax- 
ing, ii.  12.  quantity  of  tobacco  exported 
from,  35.  bill  to  increase  the  royal  power 
in,  37.  plan  of  sending  bishops  to,  38. 
p^tial  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  tho 
government  of,  42.  new  style  adopted  in, 
46.  plan  for  a  general  union  of,  55.  re- 
jected, 56.  plan  for  the  campaign  in,  in 
1755,  59.  for  the  campaign  in,  of  1756, 
69.  oflfcnsive  operations  relinquished  by, 
71.  campaign  of  1757,  74.  gloomy  state 
of,  in  1753,  79.  severe  drought  in,  109. 
boundary  between,  and  the  French  do- 
minions, 113.  four  new  governments  of, 
established,  115.  acts  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of,  119.  advocates  for,  in  parliament, 
145.  publication  concerning  the  propri- 
ety of  taxing  them  to  raise  a  revenue,  by 
act  of  parliament ;  grievances  of,  exam- 
ined, 147.  legislatures  of,  dissolved,  155. 
considerations  on  the  expediency  of  ad- 
mitting representatives  from,  into  the 
house  of  commons  published,  176.  mid- 
dle and  southern,  bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of,  passed  by  parliament,  201.  See 
JVeti7  England,  apportionment  of  three 
million  dollars,  212. 

Columbia,  district  of,  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  U.  886. 


Columbui,  Christopher,  design  of,  for  find- 
ing a  western  passage  to  India ;  sails  from 
Spain ;  discovers  an  island  of  America ; 
discovers  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola,  erects  a 
fort  in  the  latter,  1492.   returns  to  Spain, 

1493.  calls  his  discovered  land  India,  ib. 
his  second  voyage,  ib.  founds  the  first 
town  in  America,  ib.  discovers  Jamaica, 

1494.  war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  ib.  returns 
to  Spain,  1496.  his  enctnies  silenced,  ib. 
his  third  voyage,  1498.  discovers  the 
continent,  ib.  sent  home  in  chains,  1500. 
fourth  vo3rage,  1502.  repulsed  at  Vera- 
guay,  1503.  shipwrecked  at  Jamaica,  ib. 
awes  the  Indians  by  foretelling  an  eclipse, 
ib.  returns  to  Spain,  1504.  dies  at  Valla- 
dolid,  1506.  Note  I,  i.  557 ;  Note  V, 
560. 

,  Bartholomew,  arrives  in  A- 

roerica,  1494.  left  in   command  by  his 
brother,  1496.  founds  St.  Domingo,  ib. 
-,  Diego,  succeeds  to  his  father's 


rights,  1509.  conquers  Cuba,  1510. 

-,  Lewis,  compromise  of,  with 


Spain,  1545. 

-,  Ohio,  seat  of  government,  laid 


out,  ii,  450.* 

Combahee  ferry,  action  near,  ii.  841. 

Comet,  1533,  Jv.  before  unknown  to  as- 
tronomers, ii.  436. 

Cometi  in  New  England,  i.  835,  399. 

Commercial  ordinance,  i.  282. 

convention,  between  the  U- 

nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
London,  ii.  474. 

Commissioners  from  the  king  to  N.  Eng- 
land, i.  333.  subdue  New  Netherlands, 
334.  altercation  of,  with  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  338.   depart,  839. 

Commissioners,  of  trade  and  plantations 
established,  i.  358. 

appointed  to  conclude  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  ii.  462. 

Commons,  British,  vote  they  have  a  right 
to  tax  the  Americans,  ii.  124.  resolution 
of,  against  the  farther  prosecution  of  war 
in  America,  339.     See  Parliament, 

Common  Sense,  written  by  Thomas  Paine, 
ii.  238. 

Commutation  act,  passed  by  congress,  ii. 
345. 

Company,  new  French  W.  India,  i.  886. 
Scotch  trading,  456.  royal,  of  St.  Domin- 
go, 471.  of  Guinea,  for  transporting  ne- 
groes, 481.  South  sea,  incorporated,  506. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  granted  to,  617. 
Ohio,  ii.  39.  for  opening  the  navigation  ot 
the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  improving 
that  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivei%,  866.  hi- 
surance,  of  North  America,  and  oC  ¥«»ax- 
sylvaniai  40V. 
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Company  vaiiatkm  of,  1492, 1598. 

Com  made  a  legal  tender  in  [Massachu- 

setts,  i.  210. 
Corumkut  burnt  (by  the  British  captain 

Wallace,  u.  238. 
Ckmant,  Roger,  at  Cape  Ann,  i.  188.  death 

of,  400. 

Conception  built,  1550. 
Concord^  Mass.  settled,  i.   228.    Indian 

government  at  284.  a  detachment  of 
rilish  troops  sent  to ;  destroy  the  stores, 
are  repulsed,  ii.  204,  206.  anniversary  of 
the  battle  at,  celebrated,  514. 

,  N.  Hampshire,  attack  of  Indians 

on,  ii.  81.  water  intercourse  with,  by  ca- 
nals on  the  Merrimack  ;  first  boat  of  the 
Merrimack  company  arrives,  ii.  476. 
Confederation  of  the  thirteen  states ;  the 
style  to  be,  "  The  United  States  of  Amei- 
ica ; "  summary  of  the  principal  articles, 
ii.  276—278.  completed,  820. 
iJonfiseated  estates,  restitution  of,  recom- 
mended, ii.  348.  restored  by  S.  Carolina, 
851. 

Congregational  polity  of  the  N.  England 
churches,  i.  218.     Note  XXyil,  676. 
Congress,  continental,  called*on  occasion 
of  the  stamp  act,  ii.  185.   declaration  of 
rights  and  grievances,  petition  and  me- 
morial, ib.    on  occasion  of  Boston  port 
bill  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  meet  at  Philadelphia ;  agree  on  a 
bill  of  rights ;  resolve  on  an  address  to 
the  king;  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  and  an  addu-ss  to  the 
people   of  Great   Britain ;    these   papers 
have  great  cftect ;  extolled  by  lord  Chat- 
ham; address  letters  to  Canada  and  other 
colonics  ;  their  resolutions  sanctioned  by 
the  colonics,  188 — 190.  petition  of,  to  the 
king  is  r(!fused  a  hearing,  200.  a  second 
congress,  resolve  on  measures  of  defence, 
a  petition  to  the  king,  addresses  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  and  adopt 
the  style  of  **  Confederated  Colonies ;  " 
vote  to   raise  20,000   men,  and  choose 
George   >Vashington   to    be   general  and 
commandei  in  chief;  advise  Massachu- 
setts to  exercise  the  povvei-s  of  govern- 
ment ;    pass  resolutions   against  acts   of 
parliament ;  manifesto ;  causes  and  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  arms ;  recommend  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer ;  receive  delegates 
from  Georgia ;  resolve   that  all  exporta- 
tions  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 
British    provinces    named,    immediately 
cease,  211 — 217.    apply  to  some  of  the 
northern  colonies  for  the  use  of  their  arm- 
ed vessels ;  resolve  to  fit  out   13  ships ; 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  frontiers ;  for  a  post  office,  and  a  hos- 
pital, 225—227.  petidon  the  king,  232. 


speech  to  the  Six  Nations,  283.  institiite 
a  flying  camp,  244.  adjourn  to  Baltimore, 
252.  recommend,  that  all  persons  notoii- 
ously  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  America 
in  the  several  colonies  be  disarmed  ;  that 
a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
be  observed  by  the  United  Colonies ;  re- 
solve, that  thanks  be  presented  to  general 
Washington  and  his  men  for  their  conduct 
in  tlie  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ; 
and  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  268,  264. 
refuse    informal    conference    with    lord 
Howe,  ib.  recommend  the  observance  of 
a  fast,  256.  resolve  what. shall  be  the  de- 
vice for  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
elect  five  major  generals,  lord  Stirling, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adam 
Stephen,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln ;   aho 
appoint  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  a  major 
general ;  choose  Henry  Laurens  president 
of  congress ;  refuse  all  proposals  of  treaty 
inconsistent  with  independence ;  and  de- 
clare, that  as  a  preliminary  to  any  confer- 
ence or  treaty  with  any  commifsioners  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  shall  either 
withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  ex- 
pressly acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States ;  direct  the  committee 
of  commerce  to  import  20,000  copies  of 
the  bible ;  and  recommend  to  the  respec- 
tive states  to  raise  five  million  of  dollars ; 
apportionment  of  that  sum  to  the  several 
states ;  thanksgiving,  278, 279.  new  com- 
missioners arrive,  but  are  not  received ; 
letter  to,  signed  by  the  president  of  con- 
gress ;  they  return  to  England,  290.  pro- 
clamation by,  declaring  the  cessation  of 
arms    between    the    United   States  and 
Great  Britain,  344.    resolves  relating  to, 
345.  proclamation  for  disbanding  the  ar- 
my, 350.  first,  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, 372 — 376.   adopt  vigorous  measures 
toward  France ;  authorize  the  president 
to   raise   additional  tioops,    and  appoint 
officers,  for  a  provisional  army ;  pass  an 
act  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts ; 
and   appoint  George   Washington    com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  defensive  army, 
411,  412.  acts  of,  relating  to  British  and 
French  edicts,  441,  442. 
Connecticvty  original    patent  of,  i.  208. 
river,  settlement  on,  219.   difficulty  with 
the  Dutch  concerning,  223.   hostilities  of 
the  Indians  in,  224.  removals  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   to,   228.    J.  Winthrop,  jun. 
commission  as  governor  of,  229.  govern- 
ment of,  organized,  231.    first  session  of 
general  court  in.  237,   original  constitu- 
tion of,  250.  Indian  lands  purchased  by, 
259.  reunion  of,  with  other  N.  England 
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cokmiet,  269.   first  providoQ  for  grand  CofwenHan,  at  PhUadelphia,  agrew  oo  a 

juries  in,  270.  number  of  towns  in,  279.  federal^constitution,  ii.  864, 

impost  in,  280.   body  of  laws  for,  290.    and  consultation  of  some  of 

progress  of,  in  1654,  302.  Note  XXXIII,  the  northern  states ;  recommendation  of, 

6S0.    Moheagan  lands  granted  to,  312.  ii.  467,  468. 

charter  of,  granted,  820.  towns  on  Long  Cooke,  Elisha,  death  of,  i.  515. 

Island  annexed  to,  830.  union  of  New  Cooper,  Samuel,  death^of,'ii.  352. 

Haven  with,  338.  counties  and  courts  of.  Copper,  sheet,  only  manutactoiy  of,  ii. 

843.  mode  of  election  in,  355.  population  423. 

of,  359.  laws  of,  printed,  361.   territory  Copy  right,  first  in  North  America,  L  361. 

(Mf,  demanded  by  Andros,  but  resisted,  recommended  by  congress  to  be  seemed, 

868.  activity  of,  in  Philip*s  war,  381.  ii.  351.   to  books,  secured  to  their  au- 

standing  army  raised  by,  ib.  state  of,  in  thors,  385. 

1680,  396.  court  of  admiralty  io,  403.  Cordovans  voyage  of  discovery,  1517.  he 

line  of  partition  between,  and  New  York,  lands  at  Campeachy,  but  is  driven  off  and 

413.   quo  warranto  issued,  against,  415.  killed,  ib. 

government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  Edmund  ComwaUU,  lord,  takes  command  for  the 

Andros,  421.  singular  preservation  of  the  southern  service,  ii.  309.  pursues  general 

charter  of,  ib.  government  of,  restored,  Morgan,  322.   marches  to  Virginia,  824. 

429.  application  to,  for  assistance  against  operations  in,  328.    surrender  of,  833. 

the  Indians,  431.  old  charter  of,  resumed,  dies  in  India,  432. 

442.  attempt  of  gov.  Fletcher  to  com-    ,  Fort,  at  Augusta,  taken,  ii. 

mand  the  militia  of,  defeated,  449.  as-  326. 

sembly  of,  divided  into  two  houses,  469.  Coro  foimded,  1529. 

act  of;  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  496.  epis-  Corona/ commands  a  squadron  to  America, 

copal  church  in,  497.   state  of,  in  1713,  1493. 

610.    boundary  of,  511.    episcopacy  in,  Cortes,  expedition  against  Mexico,  1519. 

530.   disputed  boundair  of,  settled,  551.  his  conquest  of  that  country  detailed, 

dissent  of,  from  a  plan  for  a  general  union  1519 — 1521.    made    captain    general    of 

of  the  colonies,  ii.  56.  population  of,  117.  New  Spain,  1522.  death  of,  1547. 

treatment  of  the  stamp  act,  137.  non-im-  Cor/^reoTs  voyage,  1500. 

portation  agreement,  155.  population  of.  Cor  let,  Elijah,  .death  of,  i.  424. 

198,843.  h^  armed  vessels,  224.  expedi-  Cotton,  John,  i.  218.  death  o(,  297. 

tion  against,  by  governor  Tryon,  298.  laws,    , ,  son,  goes  from  Plymouth  to 

establishing  the  supreme  court  of  errors ;  Carolina,  i.  469. 

respecting  slaves,  silk,  incorporation  of    ,  exportation  of,  in  1754,  ii.   58. 

cities,  358.    cedes  lands  to  the   United  planted  in  Georgia  and    Carolina,  870. 

States,  364.  grant  of,  to  the  suflTerers  by  first  of  American  growth  exported,  890. 

the  war,  392.  schools  in,  403.   system  of  manufactory  for  spinning:,  by  water  power^ 

the  laws  of,  published,  405.  raises  troops  at  Pawtucket,  391.  manufactories  at  Bal- 

for    her    own    defence,    449.    defensive  timore,  460. 

measures  adopted  by  governor  Smith,  453.  CourceUes,  governor  of  Canada,  i.  842. 

laws  revised  and  published,  500.   boun-  builds  a  fort  at  lake  Ontario,  363. 

dary  line  established,  517.  Courts  superior,  in  Connecticut,  506. 

Connecticut  river,  coIonUts  invited  by  the  Coninf^ton,  general,  mortally  wounded  in 

natives  to  settle  on  ;  company  sent  there  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  ii.  446. 

from  Plymouth ;  first  house  built ;  trade  Coicpock,  inoculation  introduced  into  A- 

and  discoveries  there,  i.  219,  220.   Indian  merica,  ii.  410. 

hostilities  on,  in  Philip's  war,  372.  fight  Cradock,  Matthew,  first  governor  of  Mas- 
near  falls  of,  380.  fort  Dummer  built  on,  sachusctts,  i.  193,  195. 
681.  Indian  passage  of  the  lower  canals  Crany  island,  action  at ;  British  defeated, 
on,  opened,  ii.  403.  bridge  built  over,  ii.  455. 

between  Montague  and  Greenfield,  423.  Craven,  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  i.  518. 

Conquest  of  Canaan  published,  ii.  357.  Creeks^  English  trading  house  among,  il. 

Constitution,  federal,  agreed  on,  ii.  364.  23.     See  Indians. 

adopted,  868.  Crisis ^  The,  in  defence  of  the  colonies, 

,  frigate,  and  Constellation,  published,  ii.  147. 

launched,  ii.  410.  CroiXy  river,  St.  boundary  in  a  treaty,  de- 

Constitutions  of  government  of  United  terntined,  ii.  412. 

States,  defence  of,  published,  ii.  366.  Cromwell,  Oliver,  prevented  from  sailing 

Continental  union  proposed,  on  account  for  New  England,  i.  247.  protector,  289. 

of  the  stamp  act ;  circular  letters  sent  to  proposals  of,  to  Massachusetts,  307.  death 

die  colonief,  ii.  139.  of,  311. 
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CVotfty,  governor  of  N.  Yoik,  trial  for  li- 
bels against,  ii.  6. 

Crown  Poiot,  French  fort  at,  i.  551.  John- 
eon's  attempt  against,  ii.  62.  taken  by  the 
provincials,  208. 

Croums,  of  the  early  historians,  value  of. 
Note  II,  i.  557.. 

Crozat,  grant  of  Louisiana  to,  i.  508. 

Cuba  discovered,  1492.  determined  to  be 
an  island,  1508.  conquered,  1511.  expe- 
dition against,  ii.  17. 

Culpeper,  insurrection  of,  in  CaroUna,  i. 
889. 

— — ,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
897. 

Cumaray  friars  go  to,  1513.  religious  set- 
tlement at,  destroyed,  1521.  pearl  fishery 
of,  taken,  1601. 

Cunibtrland  straits,  1585.  islands,  1587. 

,  earl  of,  expedition  to  West 

Indies,  1597. 

-,  fort,  ii.  54.  attacked  by  the 


Day,  Stephen,  printer,  death  of,  i.  850. 

Deot,  national,  funded,  ii.  880. 

DeeaneBora,  an  Indian  orator,  speech  of, 
i.  451. 

Dedham  buUt,  i.  244. 

Deerfield  settled,  i.  356.  houses  burnt  at, 
872.  deserted  and  destroyed,  874.  de- 
stroyed by  French  and  Indians,  487. 

Delawartt  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
133.  arrives  there  with  supplies,  137. 
changes  the  government  of,  188.  returns 
to  England,  140.  sails  for  Virginia,  and 
dies,  155.  * 

bay.  New  Haven  colony  pur- 
chases land  at,  i.  260.  set  up  a  trading 
house  at,  267.  proposal  for  planting,  290. 
Dutch  trading  house  at,  296.  government 
of,  349.  three  lower  counties  on,  united 
with  Pennsylvania,  404. 

falls,  great  flood  at,  i.  444. 

•f  counties  upon,  petition  the  king. 


Americans,  257. 

Cuming,  Sir  Alexander,  treaty  of,  with  the 
Cherokees,  i.  541. 

Currency,  paper,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  135. 
in  the  colonies,  ii.  37. 

Customs  in  the  colonies,  i.  360.  in  Caro- 
lina, 389.  in  New  England,  394. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  death  of,  ii.  143. 

Cutt,  John,  death  of,  i.  403. 

Cuzco  taken.  1534. 

Cyclopadia,  Rees,  American  edition  of, 
ii.  500. 

D 

Daly  ell,  captain,  killed  at  Detroit,  ii.  121. 

Danoy  Francis,  appointed  envoy  to  Russia, 
ii.  346.  death  of,  446. 

Danhury  incorporated,  i.  4S4. 

Danform,  Jonathan,  death  of,  i.  509. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  474. 

Dark  day  at  Detroit,  ii.  112.  in  the  north 
parts  of  America,  319. 

Dartmoor  prison,  American  prisoners  at, 
fired  upon,  sevei-al  killed,  ii.  475. 

Dartmouth  burned,  i.  370. 

Darien,  isthmus  of,  visited  by  Columbu-?, 
1502.  Spanish  colony  settle  at,  1510. 
tyranny  of  the  governor  of,  1514.  Scotch 
settlement  at,  attempted  ;  gives  umbrage, 
and  is  relinquished,  i.  470,  471. 

,  in  Georgia,  ii.  6. 

Davenport,  John,  arrival  of,  i.  24 1.  death 
of,  356. 

Davie,  governor,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  413. 

,  Mary,  death  of,  ii.  49. 

Davies,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Davila,  tyranny  of,  in  Darien,  1514. 

Davis,  John,  voya<]jes  of,  1585,  15S7. 

,  ,  a  bucanier,  plunders  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Nicaragua,  i.  842,  345. 


ii.  156.  adopt  resolutions  eimilar  to  those 
of  Virginia,  respecting  non-importation, 
161. 

Denmark,  treaty  with,  ii.  517. 

Denonville,  M.  de,  expedition  of,  against 
the  Senecas,  i.  423. 

Deny 8,  his  map  of  St.  Lawrence,  1506. 

Dernier,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  158.   killed,  166. 

Deme,  in  Africa,  taken  by  general  £atoo» 
ii.  4;}0. 

Detroit  blockaded  by  Indians,  ii.  121.  re- 
lieved, 122.  ceded,  with  adjacent  lands, 
to  the  United  States,  402.  post  of,  de- 
livered up  to  United  States,  according  to 
treaty,  406. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  death  of,  il.  442. 

Dickinson,  Jonatlian,  death  of,  il.  35. 

— ^ ,  John,  author  of  the  Farmer's 

Letters,  ii.  150.   death  of,  439. 

Dieskau,  l.aron,  embarks  against  fort  Ed- 
ward, ii.  63.  defeats  colonel  Williams,  ib. 
is  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  lake 
Geor^^e,  64. 

Dinw'uhiie,  governor,  mission  from,  to  the 
French  posts,  ii.  50. 

Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  ii.  361.  Boston 
Medical,  405. 

DolphiJi,  schooner,  captures  a  British  ship, 
ii.  450. 

Dominica  subdued,  i.  349. 

Duncan,  governor  of  New^  York,  i.  409. 

Dorchester,  settled  at  Matapan,  i.  202.  re- 
moval of  settlers  from,  to  Connecticut, 
228,  Note  XXIX,  57T.  new  grant  of, 
413.  new  church  guthcrcd  at,  234. 

,  S.  Carolina,  settled  from  New 

England,  i.  461.  free  school  in,  534.  re- 
moval of  the  settlers  of,  to  Georgia,  and 
settlement  of  Midway,  ii.  Note  Vlll,  527. 
heights  taken   possession  of 


by  the  Americans,  ii.  241. 
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J)augla$$^  Wmiam,  Bl  D.  death  of,  H.  49. 

Dover,  jurisdiction  of,  assigned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  262.  loss  at,  by  Indians,  430. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  first  voyage  to  South 
America,  1572.  vojrage  of,  round  the 
world,  1578.  expedition  of,  to  West  In- 
dies, 1586.  relieves  the  Virginia  colony, 
ib.  TOjrage  of,  to  W.  Indies,  1595.  death 
of,  1596. 

,  Sir   Bernard,   takes    Portuguese 
ships  at  Newfoundland,  1585. 

-,  George,  voyage  of,  to  the  St.  Law- 


rence, 1593. 

Drake's  port  discovered,  1578. 

DrayUm,  judge  William  Henry,  his  pa- 
triotic charge  to  the  grand  juiy,  ii.  194. 
death  of,  305. 

Drought,  in  Plymouth,  i.  181.  in  West 
Indies,  285.  in  New  England,  ii.  40, 109. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  deputy  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, comes  over  with  governor 
Wmthrop,  i.  202.  settles  at  Newtown, 
209.  first  major  general  in  the  colony, 
275.  often  chosen  governor ;  dies  at  Rox- 
bury,  299. 

,  Joseph,  appointed  president  of 
New  England,  i.  415,  419.  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  482.  dispute  of,  with  the 
legislature,  483.  his  conference  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  486.  death  of,  525. 

,  Paul,  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 


the  Indians,  283.  boundaries  of,  aettied, 
292.  trading  house  of,  at  Delaware,  taken 
by  the  Swedes,  295.  h(Mse  and  land  of, 
sequestered,  300.  invade  the  Swedes  at 
Delaware,  304.  dispute  of,  with  Mary- 
land, 313.  retire  from  Cape  Henlopen ; 
expedition  against,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  conquest  of,  334.  war  against,  862. 
squadron  of,  subdues  New  Netherlands, 
364.  conquest  relinquished  by,  366.  col- 
onists emigrate  to  Carolina,  367. 

Dutch  reformed  church,  in  New  Vork  and 
New  Jersey,  if.  378. 

Duties  first  levied  in  the  colonies,  1.  860. 
on  paper,  ^ass,  teas,  &c  ii.  148.  repealed, 
with  the  exception  of  tea,  172. 

and  drawbacks  of  the  United  States, 

ii.  420. 

Duxborough  incorporated,  i.  244. 

DwigfU,  Timotiiy,  death  of,  ii.  486. 

-,  mission  at,  among  the  Cherokees, 
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setts,  founds  an  annual  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  44.  death  of,  ib. 

Duel  in  Plymouth,  i.  168. 

Duke*s  county,  constituted,  i.  455. 

DuZan^,  Daniel,  considerations  on  impos- 
ing taxes  on  the  colonies  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue, by  act  of  parliament,  ascribed  to  him, 
ii.  147. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  defence  of  the  New 
England  charters,  i.  526.   death  of,  ii.  13. 

,  William,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Dunkers,  sect  of,  i.  535. 

Dunmore,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  ab- 
dicates bis  government,  ii.  219.  bums  his 
riiips,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  W.  Indies, 


Dunster,  Henry,  first  president  of  Harvard 
College,  i.  258.  death  of,  314. 

Durango  founded,  1 559. 

Durham  incorporated,  i.  499. 

Dutch,  voyages  of,  to  America,  1599, 1600. 
colony  of,  at  Hudson's  river  submit  to 
English,  i.  145.  claim  of,  to  Hudson's 
river,  146.  trade  of,  with  Plymouth,  194. 
contest  with,  on  the  Connecticut,  219. 
protest  against  the  settiement  at  New 
Haven,  246.  remonstrance  of,  as^inst  the 
Swedes,  250.  claun  to  Hartford,  263. 
in^>ede  the  English  on  Long  Island,  266. 
dispossess  the  English  of  the  Schuylkill, 
267.  difficoltfef  mth,  278.  batUe  of;  with 
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Eagle,  American  armed  vessel,  taken  by 

Bntish  gun  boats,  ii.  459. 
Earthquakes,  at  St.  Jago  de  Guatemala, 

1541.   in  New  England,  i.  249,  311.  in 

North  America,  331.   at  Jamaica,  445.  in 

N.  England  and  Martinico,  541.    in  New 

Jersey,  ii.  9.    at  IJma,  82.  in  North  A- 

merica,  67, 108,  352,  446. 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  incoipo- 

rated,  i.  390. 
Efutham  built,  i.  275. 
Edston,  Mass.  incorporated,  i.  586. 

,  Perm.  Indian  treaty  at,  ii.  86. 

Eastport,  in  Maine,  taken  by  the  British, 

U.  466. 

East  Windsor  settied,  L  399. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  death  of,  i.  309. 
Ebeling,  professor,  of  Hamburg,  library  of, 

presented  to  Harvard  College,  ii.  684. 
Eclipse  of  the  sun,  total,  ii.  434. 
Edward,  fort,  buUt,  ii.  62. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
,  ,  the  son,  death  of,  M. 

421. 

Egmont,  port  in  Falkland  islands,  taken 
"  possession  of  by  the  English ;  left  in  the 

bands  of  Spain,  ii.  174. 
Electrical  discoveries,  ii.  48. 
Eliot,  John,  the   Indian  apostie,  i.  280, 

303,  320,  331,  344.  deaUi  of,  484. 
, ,  minister  of  Newtown,  deadi 

of,  i.  350. 

,  Jared,  death  of,  ii.  123. 

,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  204. 

,  John,  of  Boston,  death  of,  iL  461. 

,  mission  at,  among  the  Choctaws,  ii. 

487. 
Elizabeth's    Foreland    discovered,  1676. 

Elizabeth  ialand,  1602. 
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EUzabethUntn  grant,  i.  885. 

EUery,  WUliam,  death  of,  U.  494. 

Elliot  and  Aahurat,  letters  patent  to,  1608. 

Ellswmihf  Oliver,  envoy  to  France,  ii. 
418.  death  of,  437. 

Embargo,  ii.  399,  486.  repealed,  440.  re- 
newed, 447,  459. 

Emxp-anUt  arrival  of,  ii.  410,  412. 

Emigrations  from  England  cease,  i.  258. 
large,  from  Ireland  and  other  parts  to 
America,  U.  188,  480. 

Eneyctopadia,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  ii. 
412. 

Endieot,  John,  founder  of  Salem,  at  Naum- 
keak,  i.  193.  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
196.  expedition  of,  against  the  Pequots, 
235.  death  of,  342. 

England,  attention  of,  excited  to  discove- 
ries of  Columbus,  1496.  Cabots  commis- 
sioned by  king  of,  1497.  Elliot  and  Ash- 
urst*8  letters  patent  for  establishment  of 
colonies  from,  1502.  trade  of,  with  West 
Indies,  1526.  disastrous  voyage  from, 
1527.  intercourse  of,  with  Brazil,  1530. 
fishery  of,  1548.  first  act  of  parliament 
concerning  America,  1548.  nrst  slave 
trade  of,  1563.  voyage  of  Frobisher  from, 
1576.  title  of,  to  Newfoundland,  1583. 
grand  expedition  from,  against  West  In- 
dies, 1586.  progress  of  colonization  from, 
1606.  plan  of  government  for  the  colonies 
of,  1606.  Virginia  first  noticed  by  the 
parliament  of,  1. 139.  claims  of,  in  Ameri- 
ca, 145.  St.  Christopher  planted  from, 
184.  ministers  in,  restrained  from  going 
beyond  sea,  234.  emigration  from,  ceases, 
258.  resolve  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
favour  of  New  England,  273.  commercial 
ordinance  of,  concerning  the. trade  of  the 
colonies,  282.  change  in  the  government 
of,  289.  navigation  act  of,  294.  Port  Royal 
acquired  by,  300.  act  of  uniformity  in, 
826.  law  engrossing  the  colonial  trade  of, 
830.  submission  of  Iroquois  to,  337.  war 
of,  with  France,  843.  treaty  of,  with 
Holland,  France,  and  Spaio,  346.  com- 
missioners of  trade  &c.  established  in, 
358.  duties  laid  by  parliament  on  the 
colonies  of,  360.  complaint  of  the  king 
of,  against  Massachusetts,  406.  treaty  oi, 
withFrance,  417, 424.  William  and  Mary 
proclaimed  in,  427.  government  estab- 
lished in,  429.  causes  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween, and  France,  ii.  49.  acquisition  of, 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  113, 118.  See  Par- 
liament. 

Epei'vier,  British  brig,  captured,  ii.  465. 

Epidemic  in  the  American  colonies,  i.  285. 
in  New  England,  304. 

Episcopacy,  complete  view  of,  by  Dr. 
Chauncy,  ii.  176. 

Episcopal  society  in  Boston,  i.  420.  church 
established  in  New  York,  446.    service 


introdaced  into  Pennsj^hnnifty  477.  ebnidi 
in  Connecticut,  497.  in  New  Jersey,  527. 
in  Providence,  530.  churches  buUt,  582, 
584,  543.  in  New  Hampshire,  566.  in 
Salem,  ii.  4.  in  Boston,  5.  in  the  colonies, 
47.  convention,  settles  a  constitution  of 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States,  877.  church  in  Providenee 
consecrated,  446.  seminary,  493.  dmich 
in  Boston  consecrated,  494. 

Erie,  lake,  commodore  Pony's  Tictoiy  on; 
British  squadron  captured,  iL  465. 

,  fort,  taken  by  the  British,  iL  468. 

attacked ;  evacuated,  464. 

Eries,  the,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  exterminat- 
ed by  the  Iroquois,  i.  303. 

Ersktne,  British  minister,  arrangement 
with,  is  disavowed  by  the  king ;  he  is  re- 
caUed,  ii.  441. 

Efperanza  built,  1637. 

Essex  gazette  printed  in  Salem,  U.  159. 
journal,  first  newspaper  printed  at  New- 
buryport,  184. 

,  United  States  frigate,  captured,  il 

468. 

Estaine,  count  d*,  arrives  off  die  coast  of 
Georgia ;  demands  a  surrender  of  Savan- 
nah; is  repulsed,  after  an  unsuccessful 
assault ;  re-embarks  his  troops  and  artil- 
lery, and  leaves  the  continent,  u.  296. 

Etchoe  burned,  ii.  108. 

Eustis,  William,  dies  at  Boston,  ii.  515. 

Ewing,  John,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Excise,  act  for,  in  Massachusetts,  u.  58. 

law,  opposed  in  Pennsylvania,  it. 

392. 

Executions,  i.  206,  287,  304,  312. 

Exeter  founded,  i.  248,  254. 

Exports  of  the  United  States,  ii.  895, 403, 
410,  420.    See  Tables. 


Fairfield  founded,  i.  253. 

and  Green  Farms  plundered  and 

burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  299. 
Fairs,  literary,  experiment  of,  ii.  424. 
Falkland  islands  evacuated  by  the  Briti^, 

ii.  174. 

FaU  fight,  in  Philip's  war,  i.  380. 
Falmouth  incorporated,  i.  520. 

burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  219. 

Familists  disarmed,  i.  242. 

Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  ii.  22.  See  Boston. 

Hall  market,  new,  in  Boston,  ii. 

518. 
Farmer,  letters  from  a,  to  the  inhabitants 

of  the  British  colonies,  published,  ii.  150. 
Fast  days,  i.  181,  203,  393,  407. 
,  public,   observed   by    appointment 

of  the  president,  on  recommendation  of 

congress,  ii.  471. 
Fauchet,  M.  succeeds  M.  Genet,  minister 

from  France,  ii,  896. 
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Fayette^  muquii  de  ht,  irriyM  from  France ; 
is  appointed  a  major  general  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  ii.  278.  operations  in  Virginia 
principally  entrusted  to  liim ;  his  judicious 
and  vigorous  movements,  828,  329.  on 
invitation  from  congress,  visits  America, 
506.  departure  from  Washington ;  ad- 
dress to  him  of  the  president,  611.  town- 
ship of  land  for,  514. 

FayetteviUe  founded,  U.  857. 

FederaUtt  published,  ti.  868. 

Fendalf  Josias,  insurrection  of,  in  Mary- 
land, i.  811.  banished,  401. 

Fenion,  Edward,  voyage  of,  1582. 

Ferguson,  major,  defeated  and  kiDed,  ii. 
814. 

Fernandez,  Juan,  islands  of,  1572. 

Ferryland,  in  Newfoundland,  i.  176. 

Fever,  yellow.  See  Vettaw.  malignant, 
at  Holliston,  u.  53. 

Field,  Darby,  journey  of,  to  Ae  White 
Mountains,  i.  265. 

Fires,  in  Charlestown,  S.  Carolina,  ii.  15. 
in  New  York,  17.  in  Boston,  i.  298,  887, 
894,  505.  U.  108,  867,  401. 

JFlrmin,  Giles,  death  of,  i.  466. 

Fisher,  Alexander  M.  death  of,  h.  501. 

Fishery,  Newfoundland,  1504, 1517, 1548, 
1576, 1603 ;  i.  179, 189,  256. 

,  whale,  firat,  of  England,  1598.  of 

Nantucket,  i.  488, 547. 

•,  conditions  of,  to  die  French,  in 


1768,  ii.  118.  claim  to,  renounced  by 
Spain,  115. 

FUherieSf  right  to,  settled  by  treaty,  ii. 
847. 

Fishing,  freedom  of,  contended  for,  i.  189. 

Fiteh,  James,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Flag,  firat  American,  ii.  227. 

Fleet,  French,  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia with  4000  troops ;  sails  for  Newport, 
S.  286. 

Fletcher,  rovemor  of  New  York,  i.  442, 
446.  chaSlenses  comfaiand  of  the  Con- 
necticut militia,  449.  is  defeated,  ib.  ex- 
cites the  Five  Nations,  456. 

Flint,  Henry,  death  of,  i.  850. 

Florida  dicovered,  1512.  voyages  to,  from 
France  and  Spain,  1524.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  1528.  visited  by  Soto,  1539.  bat- 
tle in,  1542.  last  Spanish  expedition  to, 
1558.  French  protestants  in,  1562.  mas- 
eacre  at  fort  Carolina  in,  1565.  reven^d 
by  Oourges  by  destroying  the  Spanish 
forts  in,  1568.  abandoned  by  the  French, 
ib.  expedition  against,  from  Carolina,  i. 
086.  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  government 
of,  esteblished,  ii.  115, 116.  settlement  of, 
eocoursged,  129.  frost  in,  destro3rs  the 
lirait  trees  at  St.  Augustine,  148.  Greeks 
ietde  in,  164.  trade  and  population  of, 
ill.  JV.  428.  treaty  for  the  eeaaion  of,  sign- 


ed at  Washin^on,  but  not  ratified  by  the 
king  of  Spam,  489.  treaty  completed ; 
United  States  take  possession  of,  495. 
two  gazettes  published  in,  497.  eovemor 
of  the  territory  of,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, 499. 

Florida,^zsi, incursions  from,  into  Georgia, 
ii.  289.  expedition  against,  ib. 

,  West,  population  of,  i.  165.  sub- 
dued by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  836.  part  of, 
west  of  Perdido  river,  taken  possession  of 
by  United  Sutes,  442. 

Fmiainbleau,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
signed  at,  1762;  u.  118. 

Fontaine,  major,  killed,  ii.  883. 

Forbes,  general,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  ii. 
84.  death  of,  ib. 

Fort  Hope  seized,  i.  266. 

Fox,  L.  vovage  and  discoveries  of,  i.  211. 

,  Charles  J.  in  parliament,  ii.  227. 

Foxcro/l,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  166. 

France,  fishery  of,  in  America,  1504.  sail 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  vessel  from, 
1508.  expedition  sent  out  by  kinz  of, 
1524.  Cartier's  voyages  to  Canada  from, 
1534,  1535.  first  settlement  from,  1535. 
expedition  of  Cartier  and  Roberval  from, 
1540,  1542.  settlement  from,  in  Brazil, 
1555,1557,  1358,  1560;  in  Florida,  at 
Port  Rojral,  1563,  1564.  trade  of,  to  Can- 
ada, 1581, 1691.  renews  her  enterprises 
of  colonization,  1598.  colonies  from,  with- 
in the  English  limits,  i.  132.  settlements 
of,  in  Acadie  destroyed,  143.  claims  of, 
in  America,  145.  St.  Christopher  planted 
from,  184.  Canadian  colonies  of,  842. 
war  of,  with  England,  343.  peace  of,  846. 
Louisiana  taken  possession  of  by,  409. 
West  India  islands  of,  taken  by  English, 
417.  treaty  of,  with  England,  417,  424. 
abortive  expedition  of,  apinst  New  Eng- 
land, 463.  Mississippi  taken  {possession  of 
by,  472,  477.  treaUes  with,  u.  281.  min- 
ister from,  292.  M.  Gerard  is  succeeded 
by  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  298. 
American  ambassadore  to,  received  by  the 
French  king,  298.  new  ambassadors  sent 
to,  409,  410.  treaties  with,  annulled,  ib. 
despatches  from  the  envoys  in ;  two  of 
them  required  to  leave  it ;  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  congress  on  this  occasion,  411, 
412.  government  of,  makes  a  fresh  pro- 
posal of  negotiation ;  embassy  to.  418. 
convention  between,  and  United  States, 
416.  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Louis 
XVIII,  480.    See  French. 

Francis,  colonel,  killed  in  action  at  Hub- 
berton,  ii.  269. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  first  literary  journal 
by,  ii.  17.  proposes  a  public  library,  20 ; 
an  academy,  22 ;  fire  places  of,  28.  elec- 
trical discoverief  o(  48.   tent  agent  of 
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Pennflylvtnlft  to  London,  T7.  examina- 
tion before  the  house  of  commons,  144. 
dismissed  from  the  post  office,  195.  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  291.  death  of, 
3oo. 

FrankKn  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  608. 

Fredericay  in  Greorgia,  built,  ii.  7. 

,  British  vessels  taken    at,  by 

colonel  Elbert,  ii.  292. 

Freemasoru  in  Boston,  ii.  4. 

FSrenehf  the,  ship  from  Boston  seized  and 
confiscated  by,  i.  282.  in  Canada  aolicit 
aid  from  Massachusetts,  285.  new  West 
India  company  of,  835.  expedijtion  of, 
against  the  Mohawks,  344.   grand  eon- 

Sess  of,  with  Indians,  859.  forts  of,  near 
e  lakes,  411.  at  Niagara,  414.  forts  at 
Hudson's  bay  taken  by,  418.  hostilities 
of,  423.  number  of,  in  New  France,  426. 
expedition  of,  against  the  Mohawks,  448. 
number  of,  in  New  France,  465.  en- 
croachments of,  at  Acadie,  469.  peace  of, 
with  the  Five  Nations,  474.  designs  of, 
in  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  477. 
trade  with,  prohibited,  523.  massacre  of, 
at  the  Natchez,  545.  projects  of,  for 
uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  547. 
Crown  Point  built  by,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  551.  defeated  by  the  Chickasaws, 
ii.  8.  expedition  of,  against,  and  peace 
with  them,  16.  war  with,  in  1744,  23. 
fleet  and  army  of,  threaten  New  England, 
in  1746  ;  disasters  and  destruction  of,  30. 
fleet  of,  defeated,  33.  causes  of  a  rupture 
of,  with  the  English,  49.  encroachments 
of,  50.  movementa  of,  in  Canada,  1755, 
62.  defeat  of,  at  lake  George,  64.  en- 
croachments of,  68.  plan  of,  with  regard 
to  their  posts  in  America,  71.  possessions 
of,  in  1758,  79;  entire  reduction  of,  in 
1760,  98  et  seq.  ships  of,  destroyed  in 
Acadie,  100.  loss  of  the  posts  of,  in  New- 
foundland, \l2.    See  France. 

Frenchtown,  general  Winchester  taken 
prisoner  at,  ii.  453. 

Frigates  built,  ii.  410,  412. 

FrisbiCy  Levi,  death  of,  at  Ipswich,  ii.  434. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  first  voyage  of,  1576; 
second  voyage  of,  1677  ;  third  voyage  of, 
1578. 

Frolic,  British  sloop  of  war,  captured,  ii. 
449. 

Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  expedi- 
tion of,  against  the  Mohawks,  i.  448. 
against  the  Five  Nations,  462,  465.  death 
of,  i.  472. 

_ .,  fort,  i.  363,  365.  rebuilt,  392. 

repaired,  456.  taken,  ii.  83. 

Frontiers,  act  for  defence  of,  ii.  386. 

Frosty  in  August,  in  Carolina  and  the 
northern  states,  ii.  481. 

Fuca,  Juan  de,  discoveries  of,  1592. 


FtiUon,  Robeit,  deadi  of;  iL  478. 
Funerals  in  Bftiissachosetts,  i.  6M. 
Fur  trade  to  Montreal,  i.  448. 

G 

Oad$den,  Chiiatopher,  death  of,  ii.  481. 

Cfage,  general,  arrives  at  Boston,  as  govep> 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  186.  testimony  ci, 
to  the  union  of  the  people,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  provincial  congress,  192. 
issues  a  proclamation,  ofieiing  a  pardon* 
in  the  king's  name,  to  those  m  arms,  oa 
conditions,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  208.  goes  to  England* 
235.  death  of,  867. 

Gale,  at  Charleston,  ii.  428.  in  New  Eng- 
land, 476. 

Oali,  F.  voyage  of,  to  Northwest  coast, 
1582. 

GaUiopolis,  on  Ohio  river,  setded  by  the 
French,  u.  885.  grant  of  lands  to,  408. 

Crorangula,  an  Onondago  chief,  qpeedi 
of,  i.  418. 

Oaray*s  vajSii^  itbd  defeat,  1618. 

Gardner,  colonel,  death  of,  iL  211. 

Gasea,  president  of  Peru,  1647. 

Chspareau  fort  taken,  ii.  60. 

Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner,  bmnt  it 
Rhode  Island,  ii.  176. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  lieutenant  governor  of 
Virginia,  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  i. 
134.  arrives  in  Virginia,  and  proposes  to 
abandon  it,  137.  prendent  of  Virginia, 
140.  returns  to  Eng/and,  146. 

,  general  Horatio,  commands  at  the 

capture  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  272.  succeeds 
general  Heath  in  the  command  at  Boston, 
292.  transfers  the  command  of  the  south- 
em  army  to  general  Greene,  321. 

Gay,  Ebenezer,  death  of,  ii.  367. 

Gazeiteery  American,  ii.  109. 

Genessee  lands  purchased,  and  tracts  sold 
by  Robert  Morris,  ii.  405.  harbour  made 
a  port  of  entry,  431. 

,  light  house  for  harbour  of,  it  499. 

GeneseOy  in  Ohio,  settled,  ii.  395.  ' 

Genety  M.  oflfensive  conduct  of,  ii.  894  is 
recalled,  395. 

Geography,  American,  ii.  379. 

George,  fort,  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii. 
454.  abandoned  by,  459. 

,  lake,  settlement  near,  ii.  9.  battle 

of,  64. 

Georgetown,  Maine,  incorporated,  L  520. 

,  S.  Carolina,  evacuated  by 

the  British  ;  burnt,  ii.  325. 

Georgia,  settlement  of,  projected,  i.  558, 
556.  colony  settled  in,  ii.  1.  regulations 
of  the  trustees  of,  4.  settlement  of  Scoti 
and  Germans  in,  6.  fortified,  7.  Spaniards 
take  umbrage  at,  8.  Spanish  expeditioa 
against,  18.  civil  government  of,  20.  sw- 
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render  of  the  charter  o^  45.  genenl 
court  in,  67.  silk  made  io,  97.  paper 
money  in ;  exports  of,  103.  prosperity  oU 
after  the  peace  of  1763, 117.  printing  in, 
123.  asseipbly  of,  resolves  to  address  the 
king;  approves  the  measures  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia;  and  is  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  157.  exports  from,  and 
negroes  in  the  province,  179.  convention, 
resolutions  of,  217.  incursions  into,  from 
Florida,  289.  project  of  the  British  com- 
mander for  invading,  291.  authorizes  the 
sale  of  its  western  territory,  402.  weather 
in,  uncommonly  cold,  and  several  snows, 
417.  university  of,  place  of  fixed,  named 
Athens,  420.  digest  of  its  laws,  421.  con- 
vention with  ue  United  States,  422. 
sugar,  wine,  and  oil  made  in,  445.  legis- 
lature of,  makes  an  appropriation  for  uee 
scboob  throughout  the  state,  484. 

Gerard,  M.  received  as  minister  from 
France,  ii.  290. 

Crermaru  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  409. 
in  Virginia,  509.  in  Georgia,  ii.  6.  in 
South  Carolina,  183. 

C^erfnetntaum  settled,  i.  409.  battle  of,  il. 
267. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  dies  at  Washington,  iL 
471. 

Ghent,  treaty  of  peace  at,  signed  by  Britidi 
and  American  plenipotentiaries,  iL  471. 
ratified,  473.  principal  articles  of,  ib. 

Gherritx,  voyage  of,  1599. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  publication  of,  on 

the  passage  to  the  Indies,  1576.  Queen 

£lizabeth"s  patent  to,  1578.  voyage  of, 

to  Newfoundland ;  lost  at  sea.  1583. 

,  Sir  Adrian,  patent  of,  1583. 

,  Bartholomew,  vojrage  of,  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1603. 

Gillam,  captain,  voyage  of,  i.  347. 

Gtn^er  in  Brazil,  1573. 

OvMeng  in  Canada,  iL  28.  in  Stockbridge, 
44. 

Gladwin,  major,  defends  Detroit  against 
bdians,  ii.  121. 

Olaueester  settled,  i.  266.  burned,  378. 

Chid,  from  Hispaniola,  1508.  in  North 
Carolina,  Note  XVI,  569. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  death  of,  ii.  478. 

Goff,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  1.  arrival 
oC in  Boston,  i.  315.  repulses  the  Indians 
at  Hadley,  372. 

Gomex,  voya^  of,  1525. 

Gookin,  Darnel,  first  ruler  of  Ae  praying 
Indians,  i.  307.  Worcester  granted  to, 
S49.  his  Indian  collections,  869.  death 
of,  424. 

Gordon,  William,  dies  in  En^and,  iL  437. 

Gor%es,  Sir  Francis,  design  of,  for  settling 
Nova  Scotia,  i.  175.  grant  to,  180.  Maine 
IpaMad t», 264.  dea£oC290. 


» Robert,  governor  genenl  of  New 
England,  i.  183. 

Gorton,  S.  banished,  L  244.  impiiioned 
and  banished  a  second  time,  272. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  voyage  and  dis- 
coveries of,  1602.  returns  to  Eng^land,  ib. 
death  of,  i.  128. 

Gourges,  expedition  of,  to  Florida  to  de« 
stroy  the  Spanish  settlements,  1668.  Note 
XV,  569. 

Governor's  island,  1.  215. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  resigns  his  office  as  finl 
lord  of  the  treasury,  ii.  171.  proposes  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  obnox- 
ious act  relative  to  America,  281. 

Grammaiical  Institute  published,  ii.  852. 

Granada  obtained  by  the  English,  ii.  114. 
government  of,  116. 

Granby,  fort,  surprised,  ii.  73.  taken  bf 
tlie  Americans,  325. 

Grant,  colonel,  operations  of,  against  flie 
Cherokees,  ii.  107. 

,  captain,  gallantly  of,  at  Detroit,  iL 
121. 

Grapes,  culture  of,  in  Chili,  1555. 

Grasse,  count  de,  defeated  by  admiial 
Rodney,  ii.  341. 

Graves,  Thomas,  founds  Chailestown,  al 
Mishawum,  ii.  98. 

Greeks  settle  in  East  Florida,  ii.  164. 

Green,  Bartholomew,  publishes  the  fiist 
newspaper  in  America,  L  490. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  L  485. 

Greene,  general,  takes  command  of  the 
southern  army,  ii.  321.  crosses  the  Dan; 
recrosses  it,  323.  marches  to  Camden; 
battle  between  him  and  lord  Rawdon; 
lays  siege  to  Ninety  Six ;  raises  the  siege ; 
battle  near  Eutaw  Springs,  321 — 327.  dies 
in  Georgia,  861. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1585.  death  of,  1591. 

,  Mr.  defends  the  British  adminis- 
tration, ii.  146. 

•,  James,  on  the  American  qoes- 


tion,  ii.  228. 
Gfidley,  Jeremiah,  death  of,  ii.  151. 
Grijalva*s  voyage  and  discovery  of  Mexi- 
co, 1518. 

Griswold,  Roger,  death  of,  ii.  451. 
,  fort,  taken  by  general  Arnold. 

iL334. 

Groton  incorporated,  i.  305. 
Growler,  armed  vessel,  taken  by  Britiflh 

gun  boats,  ii.  459. 
Quadaloupe  discovered,  1498. 
Gwmdhani,  Indian  name  of  the  island  fint 

discovered  by  Columbus,  1492.  doubts  as 

to  the  identity  of,  ib. 
Guatemala,  St  Jago  de,  founded,  1628. 

destroyed  by  a  volcano,  1541. 
Giumert^  fiigata,  taken,  iL  44B. 
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OuAana^  Raletc^'s  voyace  to,  1S95.   at- 
tempt to  settle,  i.  186, 166, 200. 
Chdiford  settled,  i.  258. 
Oun^boat  lost,  iL  444. 

H 

Baddam  incorponted,  i.  849. 

Badley  settled,  i.  816.  assaulted  by  In- 
dians, 872,  375,  882. 

Sale,  captain,  taken  by  the  British  and 
executed,  ii.  258. 

Ha^ax  setUed,  ii.  88. 

HamUton,  Andrew,  defence  of  Zenger,  ii. 
6.  death  of,  17. 

,  colonel  Alexander,  at  Yorktown, 

ii.  881.  resigns  his  office  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  403.  killed  in  a  duel,  429. 

Hampshire  county,  i.  825. 

Hancock^  John,  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  ii. 
191.    president  of  the  continental  con- 

fress,  232.    governor  of  Massachusetts, 
18.  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  376.  death  of,  395. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  181. 

Hanging  Rock,  skirmish  at,  ii.  810. 

Hanover  incorporated,  i.  541. 

Harcourty  Robert,  attempts  to  settle  Gui- 
ana, i.  136. 

Harden,  colonel,  repulsed  by  the  Indians, 
ii.  382. 

Hardwick  bought,  i.  417. 

Hannery  general,  expedition  of,  against 
the  Indians  ;  defeat  of,  ii.  382,  383. 

Harmony^  in'  Pennsylvania,  setUed  by 
Harmonists  from  Germany,  ii.  426. 

Harper,  Robert  G.  death  of,  ii.  616. 

Harrisburg  founded,  ii.  360.  seat  of  Penn- 
sylvania government  removed  to,  450. 

Harrison,  governor,  his  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  ii.  445. 

Hartford  settled,  i.  229,  231.  claim  of  the 
Dutch  to,  263.  made  a  city,  ii.  353. 

Harwich  incorporated,  i.  452. 

Hatfield  attacked  by  Indians,  i.  381. 

Havana  built,  1512.  taken  by  the  French, 
1536.  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  111.  re- 
stored to  Spain,  115. 

Haverhill  founded,  i.  258.  surprised  by 
Indians,  498. 

Havre  de  Grace,  in  Maryland,  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  459. 

Hawkins,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  482. 

,  John,  first  engacjes  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  slave  trade,  1563,  1666.  de- 
feated by  the  Spanish,  1567.  death  of, 
1695. 

-,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  New 


England,  i.  150. 

-,  William,   intercourse   of,    with 


Brazil,  1630. 
Hawley,  Joseph,  death  of,  iL  871, 


Hamut  colonel,  execoted  by  British  order, 
ii.  887. 

HayneSf  governor,  deaA  oU  i*  808. 

HeaWu,  drinking  of,  abolished,  L  205. 
Note  XXVI,  575. 

Heath,  general,  on  the  resignation  of  gen- 
eral Ward,  succeeds  him  on  the  Boston 
station,  ii.  280.  is  succeeded  by  general 
Gates,  292.  death  of,  472. 

Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  pro- 
fessorship of,  founded  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, ii.  142.  donation  for,  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, 887. 

Hebron  incorporated,  1.  496. 

Hennekin,  father,  voyage  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, i.  899. 

Henrico  built,  i.  140.  college  at,  157. 

Henry,  Patrick,  dies,  ii.  418. 

Hersey,  Ezekiel,  death  of,  ii.  175. 

Higginson,  Francis,  death  of,  L  207. 

,  John,  death  of,  i.  500. 

Highlanders,  in  Georgia,  ii.  7, 11.  in  New 
York,  9. 

Hillsborough,  eari  of,  his  circular  letter  to 
the  colonies,  censuring  the  circular  letter 

of  Massachusetts,  ii.  154.  his  circular  lel- 
letter  to  the  govemoia,  162. 

Hilton,  John,  death  of,  i.  860. 

Hingham  settled,  i.  22S. 

Himopen,  cape,  Swedes  settle  at,  1. 192, 
purchase  of  land  at,  311.  JTotch  retire 
from,  327. 

Hispaniola  discovered,  1492.  war  with  the 
natives  of,  1494.  war  renewed,  1505.  sub- 
dued, ib.  gold  from,  1508.  English  expe- 
ditions against,  i.  303,  456. 

Hoar,  Leonard,  death  of,  i.  377. 

Hoarkills,  customs  at,  i.  349.  taken  off, 
399. 

Hoharty  Noah,  death  of,  ii.  184. 

Hobson*8  voyage  to  New  England  frus- 
trated, i.  148. 

Holland,  United  Provinces  of,  acknowl- 
edge American  Independence,  ii.  339. 
treaty  with  ;  loan  of,  ib. 

,  land  company,  ii.  405. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  founds  a  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Harvard  College,  i.  629.  of 
mathematics,  639.  death  of,  552. 

, ,  nephew,  death  of,  ii.  198. 

Holliston  incorporated,  i.  534.  malignant 
fever  at,  ii.  53. 

Holyoke,  Edward,  death  of,  ii.  166. 

Honduras,  discovered,  1502.  conditions 
concerning,  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  i.  114. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  i.  218.  death  of,  286. 

Hoostuk  burnt,  ii.  67. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  309. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  427. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  death  of,  391. 

Hopkinton  incorporated,  i.  515. 

Horses,  wild,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  1585,  ^f^ 
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HoiUTt  adminl,  dinstroof  eipedidon  ci, 
i.  539. 

HoipUal,  Pennsylvania,  tt.  48.  Massachu- 
setts, 445,  487,  503. 

Hotuatunnuk  Indians,  township  granted 

to••      *\  ^ 

,  u.  9. 

Howe,  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  ii.  82. 

,  general  Sir  William,  arrives  at  Bos- 
ton, wiui  generals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton, 
ii.  208.  command  of  British  army  devolves 
on,  235.  lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace  to  colonies, 
offer  proposals,  245.  mformal  conference 
with,  refused,  254.  the  general  proceeds 
up  the  Chesapeak,  and  marches  for  Phil- 
adelphia, 264. 

Hubbard,  William,  death  of,  i.  490. 

Hubberton,  action  at,  ii.  269. 

Hudson,  Henry,  voyage  of,  i.  135.  last 
voyage  and  fate  of,  140.  Note  XX,  571. 

,  town  of,  founded,  ii.  354. 

'       river,  Massachusetts  grant  on, 
i.  313. 

Hudson's  bay,  discoveries  in,  1.  211. 
Charles  fort  in,  347.  company  of  adven- 
turers trading  into,  353.  forts  in,  taken  by 
the  French,  418.  settlements  at,  destroy- 
ed by  the  French,  ii.  342. 

HuU  incorporated,  i.  275. 

— '—,  general  William,  at  the  taking  of 
Stony  Point,  ii.  300.  surrender  of,  at  De- 
troit, 448.  trial  of,  469. 

Humfrey,  Mr.  arrival  of,  in  Massachusetts, 
L225. 

Hunger,  port  of,  1579. 

Hunt,  llioroas,  kidnaps  twenty  seven  In- 
dians f9r  slaves,  i.  147. 

Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  New  York, 
i.  502. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  406. 

Hurricane  at  Hispaniola,  1494, 1508.  at 
Charlestewn,  Carolina,  i.  475.  in  Virginia, 
487.  in  Louisiana,  527.  in  Carolina,  542 ; 
ii.  47.  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
with  inundation,  428. 

^Uchinson,  Ann,  causes  religious  dissen- 
sions, i.  242. 

,  Thomas,   lieut.  governor  of 

Massachusetts,  ii.  102.  chief  justice,  104. 
succeeds  governor  Bernard  in  the  admin- 
istration, 162.  receives  commission  to  be 
governor  of  the  province,  176.  message 
to  the  house  of  assembly  concerning  his 
support  from  the  crown,  177.  letters  of, 
sent  from  London  to  Boston,  read  to  the 
house  of  assembly,  which  resolves  to  pe- 
tition for  his  removal,  182.  death  of,  319. 

I 
IbervUU,  i.  457.   conunands  an  expedition 
to  Louisiana,  467.  takes  possession  of  the 
Mississippi,  472, 477,  481. 


Idlene$$,  set  against,  in  Misssfhusetts,  L 
524. 

Illinois,  successful  expedition  of  eolonel 
Clarke  against  the  French  settlements  in, 
encourages  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
ii.  304.  - 

,  state  of,  admitted  into  the  Unkm, 

ii.  486.  laws  of,  compiled,  497. 

Imports  of  the  United  States,  ii.  408,  and 
Tables. 

Impost  in  Massachusetts,  i.  278,  519.  in 
Connecticut,  519. 

Independence,  motion  for,  in  congress,  it 
238.  declared,  239.  acknowlec^ed  by 
foreign  nations,  845. 

India,  name  of,  applied  by  Columbus  to 
the  new  world,  1493. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  il.  480. 

Indianapolis,  seat  of  Indiana  government, 
laid  out,  ii.  496. 

Indians,  American,  their  original  venera- 
tion for  Europeans,  1492.  war  of,  with 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  1494.  submis- 
sion, 1495.  fate  or  a  king  of,  1502.  re- 
pulse the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time,  ib. 
war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  1505.  cruelties  ex- 
ercised toward,  1505-6.  prevent  the  set- 
tlement of  the  continent,  1509.  declar^ 
subject  to  slavery,  1513.  protection  of, 
by  las  Casas,  1516.  destroy  the  armament 
of  Cordova,  1517,  and  of  Garay,  1518.  of 
Florida,  stolen  by  Velasquez,  1520.  one 
of  Mexico  baptized,  1524.  ordinances 
concerning,  1637.  Apalaches,  1539.  Chi- 
quitos,  1557.  Portuguese  regulation  con- 
cerning, 1570. 

,  JV.  American,  number  of,  in  Virginia, 

i.  130.  twenty-seven  carried  off  by  Hunt, 
147.  submission  of,  at  Plymouth,  170. 
Narraganset,  176.  taught  the  use  of  fire 
arms  by  Morton,  194.  trade  with,  forbid- 
den, 207.  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  behalf 
of,  217.  Pequot,  war  with,  235.  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  trade  of,  with  the  Dutch, 
267.  war  of  Miicuryland  with,  ib.  general 
conspiracy  of,  in  New  England,  272. 
Narraganset,  war  threatened  with,  277. 
act  for  canying  the  gospel  to,  280.  gov- 
ernment 01,  at  Nomantum  and  Concord, 
284.  Susquehannah,  number  of,  289. 
Iroquois,  attack  of,  on  the  Hurons,  291. 
incursions  of,  against  the  French,  298. 
exterminate  the  Eries,  303.  Onondagoes, 
missionaries  sent  tor306.  ruler  of,  chosen, 

307.  license  to  supply  them  with  arms, 

308.  first  church  of,  315.  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of, 
320.  laws  of  Virginia  concerning,  323, 
329.  Janadoa,  326.  bible  of,  331.  treaty 
with,  837.  churches  of,  at  Sandwich, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  844. 
peace  of^  with  the  Fiencik^^^  .'HkiJiAnev.^ 
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btttle  of,  with  N.  En^d  Indians,  852. 
of  Canada,  disease  among,  355.  grand 
congress  of,  with  the  French,  859.  war 
with,  under  king  Phifip,  869.  Nanagan- 
set,  treaty  with,  870 ;  expedition  asainst, 
875.  desperate  attack  an  the  fort  of,  876. 
Mohawk,  friendship  of,  secured  by  the 
colonies,  390.  war  with,  in  Carolina,  898. 
Five  Nations,  peace  made  with,  tiy  the 
Enfflish,  412.  expeditions  of  the  French 
aealnst,  418, 4Q2,  465.  war  with,  and  the 
^ench,  430  et  seq.  descent  of,  on  Mon- 
treal, 430.  conference  of  commissioners 
with  ib.  put  their  lands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English,  480,  588.  Seneca, 
French  expedition  against,  423.  Mohawk, 
French  expedition  against,  448.  treaty 
with,  451.  Westocs,  war  with,  in  Caro- 
lina, 398.  Southern,  transactions  of  Caro- 
lina with,  446.  at  Cape  Fear,  humane 
conduct  of,  455.  Yamassee,  454,  497. 
number  of,  in  Massachusetts,  471.  con- 
gress of,  with  the  French,  at  Montreal, 
480.  Natchez,  481.  Apalachian,  expedi- 
tion against,  485.  Eastern,  first  treaty 
with,  385.  treaty  with,  at  Casco,  391. 
expedition  asainst,  426.  governor  Dudley 
holds  a  conference  with,  486.  attack  of, 
on  the  English,  ib.  treaty  with,  in  1713, 
610.  hosUlUies  of,  524,  633.  treaty  with, 
at  Falmouth,  538.  Quatoghcs,  lands  of, 
sold,  497.  five  chiefs  visit  England,  with 
colonel  Schuyler,  502.  Tuscaroras,  506. 
driven  from  North  Carolina,  join  the  Five 
Nations,  making  the  sixtli,  507.  Nicaria- 
gas,  also  join  tliem,  532.  Cherokces  and 
Creeks,  treaty  with,  525,  547. Con- 
gress and  treaty  with,  in  Gcor2;ia,  vol. 
ii.  2.  number  of  warrioi-s  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  3.  Chickasaw,  defeat  the  French, 
8.  expedition  against,  16.  Six  Nations, 
treaty  of,  with  Pennsylvania,  20,  with 
New  York,  43.  Eastern,  treaty  with,  52. 
hostility  of,  57.  Mohawk,  mission  to,  58. 
Cherokee,  congress  with,  in  Carolina,  66. 
collection  for  the  christianization  of ; 
mission  to,  78.  become  hostile,  96.  peace 
with,  97.  war  with,  in  Carolina,  100. 
take  fort  Loudoun,  101.  peace  with,  108. 
number  of,  in  Plymouth,  118.  war  with, 
in  1760,  120.  peace  concluded  with,  by 
colonels  Bradstrect  and  Bouquet,  131. 
congress  of,  at  Mobile ;  tariff  of  trade  set- 
tled with,  142.  Cherokee  warriors,  number 
ot,  ib.  treatment  of,  by  Massachusetts, 
justified,  150.  Six  Nations,  deed  given 
by,  to  William  Trent  and  others  for  lands 
betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  and 
a  deed  to  the  crown  for  lands  and  settling 
a  boundary,  159.  congress  of  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  in  Georgia,  196.  battle  of 
Shawanese  and  otheta  aX  Vltve  ^^\  ¥Lan- 


haway  with  Vireinia  miHtk ;  number  of 
Shawanese ;  batOe  with  the  Ohio  Indians, 
196,  197.  See  Loga$L  Six  Nations; 
speech  of  congress  to;  declining  to  be 
neutral,  they  declare  for  the  king,  288, 
234.  Cherokee,  war  with,  are  defeated  by 
S.  Carolina  forces ;  fort  Rutledse  erected 
at  Seneca,  258.  treaty  with  the  Cherokees, 
who  cede  lands  to  S.  Carolina,  279.  Six 
Nations,  expedition  against ;  dieir  coon- 

Sr  desolated ;   expeditions  against  other 
bes  of  Indians  ;  Indian  incursions,  802. 
Cherokee  towns  burnt  by  general  Pidcens, 
886.  treaties  with,  357, 890.  Creeks  rout- 
ed near  Savannah,  840.  treaty  with,  883. 
Indian  lands,  settlements  on,  forbidden* 
without  direction  of  congress,  362.  Choc- 
taws,  treaty  with,  360.  Catawbas,  number 
of,  367.    Harmer's   expedition  against ; 
they  bum  their  principal  village ;  remain- 
ing towns  burnt,  882.  incursions  of,  384 
Wabash,  two  expeditions  against,  886. 
Six  Nations,  treaty  with ;  Oneida,  Tusca- 
rora,  Stockbridge,  treaty  with,  401.  treaty 
with  Wyandots  and  other  tribes  at  Green- 
viUe,  402.   with  the  Creeks,  at  Colerain, 
404.  Brothertown,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and 
Onondagos,  grants  or  annuities  to,  by 
New  York,  405.  number  of,  in  Masmcho- 
setts,  406.  boundaries  between  the  I7m'ted 
States  and  the  Soutbeni  Indians ;  treaty 
with,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  lands  ceded  by 
them  to  the  United  Stales,  422,    Creeks, 
treaty  with,  at  Fort  Wilkinson,  423.   Ca- 
tawbas, number  of,  ib.    Kaskaskias  cede 
their  lands   to   the    United  States,  425. 
Delawares  cede  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,    427.     Chickasaws,     Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  other  Indians  sell  lands  to 
the  United  States,  430.    governor  Harri- 
son's expedition  against ;  Indians  repuls- 
ed, 445.  armistice  with,  457.   Creeks  de- 
feated by  general  Coffee,  468.  battle  with 
general  Floyd,  461.    at  Tallaposa,  expe- 
dition  of   general    Jackson    against,  ib. 
Indian  treaty  at  Greenville,  470.  treaty 
with  eight  tribes  at  Detroit,  476.    with 
several  tribes,  480.   with  the  Wyandots 
and  other  tribes,  486.  with  the  Kickapoos ; 
with  the  Chippewas,  who  cede  lands  in 
Michigan,  489.   Osages,  mission  among, 
494.    Creek,  treaty  with  ;  mutual  cession 
of  lands ;    with   the  Kansas ;    with  the 
Osages,  512,  513.  Cherokees,  progress  of, 
in  improvement,  and  number    of,  514 
Note  XIII,  530.    Stockbridge  Indians,  a 
number  of,  settle  at  Green  Bay,  614.  See 
Tables. 

Indians,  Praying,  i.  284,  307,  317,  341, 
415,  417,  422,  449.  churches  of,  in  New 
England,  176,  459. 

bidies,  council  of,  1511, 1524. 
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Ai^o,  culture  of»  intiodaced  into  South 
Carolina,  by  Miss  Lucas,  U.  22.  bounty 
on,  37. 

h^fluenza,  ii.  379. 

hhgraham  ialaDds  discovered,  ii.  391. 

Moculation  introduced,  i.  626. 

J^fUfuisUian  in  America,  established,  1570. 

huolvent  law  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  120. 

^ptwieh  settled,  i.  225.  opposition  of,  to 
Sir  £.  Andros,  425.  proposed  removal 
from,  to  Carolina,  462. 

Bisk,  colony  of,  in  Carolina,  ii.  9. 

iron  manufacture,  i.  278,  515.  monopoly 
of,  granted,  2S0.  forge  of,  297. 

habtUa  patronizes  Columbus,  1492.  hor 
death,  1504. 

,  first  town  in  America,  1493.  vis- 
ited by  Columbus,  1499. 

Matiatu,  first  discoveries  in  America  made 
by ;  remarks  on,  1524. 

JgU^palapan,  expedition  against,  1521. 


Jaek$(my  general  Andrew,  expedition  of, 
•gainstthelndians,  ii.  461.  commander  in 
chief,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  466. 
governor  of  the  Floridas,  495. 

Jamaica  diaqpvered,  1494.  shipwreck  of 
Columbus  at,  1503.  settlement  b^nm, 
1509.  taken,  1597.  reduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish, i.  303.  Cromwell's  proposal  for  set- 
tling, 307.  English  from  Surinam  removed 
to,  367.  earthquake  at,  445.  treaty  with 
negroes  in,  ii.  11. 

James  II,  proclaimed  in  Boston,  1685,  i. 
415.  abdicates,  427. 

,  Thomas,  voyage  and  discoveries  of, 

i.  211. 

JamestoxDn,  in  Virginia,  built,  i.  127.  burnt, 
128.  burnt  by  Bacon,  385.  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of,  celebrat- 
ed, iL  436. 

,  in  Carolina,  settled  by  the 

Datch,  i.  367. 

Jana^  British  frigate,  captured,  ii.  450. 

JdftTBon^  Thomas,  elected  president  of 
the  United  States ;  his  address  at  inaugu- 
ration, ii.  418.  message,  stating  that  Tri- 
E»li  continues  hostile ;  sends  a  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  com- 
merce, 419.  re-elected  president,  430. 
proclamation  of,  to  prevent  or  suppress  an 
enterprise  against  the  territories  of  Spain, 
483.  meeaage  of,  438.  dies  at  MonticeUo, 
519. 

Jeney,  West,  arrival  of  settlers  at,  i.  388. 
restored  to  its  rights,  398.  quo  warranto 
against,  418.  great  flood  in,  444. 

,  East,  transferred  to  W.  Penn,  i. 
406,  413.  quo  warranto  against,  418.  Uw 
agahkst  making  or  accepting  a  challenge, 
and  agpiinst  gomg  amed,  ib. 
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-,  New.    See  Mw  Jeney, 


Je$uU$,  first  arrival  of,  in  the  New  Woild^ 
1549.  acts  of  Massachusetts  againetf  U 
285,  476,  and  of  New  York,  476^ 

John^s,  St  parish,  in  Georgia,  senol a  dde^ 
gate  to  congress ;  eariy  and  dednvtf 
proceedings  of,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  it 
217. 

Johnson,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  865. 

,  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  206. 

— ,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of  Cuiy 


Una,  his  defence  of  Charlestown,  i.  494f 
521. 

■  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  fi.  180. 

,  Sir  William,  general,  expeditUm 

of,  against  Crown  Pomt,  iL  62.  defeats 
the  French  at  lake  George,  64.  army  of, 
discharged,  66.  takes  fort  Niagara,  89« 
death  of,  198. 

,  WilUam  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  480. 

-,  Fort,  on  James  island,  S.  C.  or- 


der for  taking ;  dismantled  by  the  Britidi ; 

taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans,  il« 

27. 
Jones,  Dr.  John,  death  of,  ii.  391. 

,  John  Paul,  dies  in  Paris,  ii.  898. 

,  Noble,  W.  dies  in  Geoi^eia,  ii.  481« 

,  William,  death  of,  i.  496. 

Journals,  literary,  ii.  17. 
Juries  in  Massachusetts,  i.  248. 


£aZ&,  baron  de,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ctni' 
den,  ii.  312. 

Kaskaskias  founded,  i.  487. 

Kennebeck,  patent  for,  obtained  by  Plyni« 
outh  colonists,  1. 194.  government  at,  802. 
sold,  320.  forts  on  the,  ii.  44. 

Kent,  Isle  of,  i.  208, 243. 

Kentucky,  settlement  of,  begun  by  Daniel 
Boon,  ii.  183.  settlements  in,  encouraged 
by  tho  successful  expedition  of  colonel 
Clarke  in  the  Illinois  country,  304.  applies 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  884.  erect- 
ed into  an  independent  state,  386.  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  392.  hemp  manu' 
factures  of,  446.  capitol,  at  Frankfort, 
burnt,  508. 

Kertk  takes  Quebec,  1629,  i.  199. 

Kidd,  W.  the  pirate,  i.  473. 

K^ft,  William,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands, i.  246.  protest  of,  against  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  283. 

KUHngly  incorporated,  I.  499. 

KiUingworth,  i.  331. 

Kin^*s  college,  professorship  of  law  found- 
ed m,  ii.  197. 

mountain,  action  at,  ii.  313. 

Kingston,  R.  Island,  incorporated,  i.  867. 

Kittanmg  destroyed,  ii.  73. 

Knovoles,  Sir  Charles,  impressment  of  sifl- 
ors  at  Boston,  iL  84. 
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JEiMV,  general  Henry,  renins  the  office  of  Lt  Maire*B  ftraits,  i.  162.  passage  thnmf^, 

secretary  of  war,  ii.  408.  death  of,  688.  from  south  to  north,  ii.  86. 

Xhyphaiuen,  ^neral  incursion  of,  into  Leon,  Juan  Ponce  de,  discovers  Florida, 

New^iney,  ii.  814.    dies  in  Germany,  1612. 

879.  Leslie,  colonel,  fruitless  expedition  to  Sa- 

XoBciusko,  Thaddeus,  death  of,  ii.  486.  lem,  u.  203. 

Leveret,  John,  governor,  death  of,  i.  392. 

L  ,  -^— ,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 

Labftidor  discovered,  1600.    vojrage  to,  lege,  i.  686. 

1686, 1698.  Levi,  M.  de,  attempt  of,  to  recover  Qne- 

,  the  Moravians  in  London  obtain  bee,  ii.  98. 


a  patent  for  land  at,  and  settle  there,  ii.  Lexington,  battle  of,  ii.  204. 

174.  ,  Kentucky,  printing  begun  at, 

Lancaster  settled,  i.  278.    incorporated,  ii.  361. 

298.  burnt,  878.  assailed  by  Indians,  488.  Libel,  trial  for,  in  New  York,  ii.  6. 

— — ,  in  Pennsylvania,  made  tlie  seat  Library,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  i.  475,  600. 

of  the  state  government,  ii.  416.  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  20.    in  Newport,  86. 

-,  J.  voyage  of,  against  the  Span-  in  New  York,  58. 


iards,  1594.  Lima  founded,   1535.    destroyed  by  an 

Land  office  at  Canandaigua,  first,  for  the  earthquake,  ii.  32. 

sale  of  lands  to  settlers,  ii.  376.  Lincoln,  general  Benjamin,  wounded  at 

Landa,  grant  of,  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  Stillwater,    ii.   275.     See    Ticonderoga, 

1763,  ii.  116.  takes  command  of  the  southern  army, 

Xane, 'Ralph,  governor  of  first  colony  in  294.   marches  toward  Augusta ;  hastens 

Virginia,  1585.  to  the  relief  of  Charlestown,  295,  296. 

Langdon,  John,  death  of,  ii.  491.  surrenders  Charlestown  on  capitulation, 

Language^  English,  dissertations  on,  ii.  308.  death  of,  442. 

879.  Lingan,  general,  killed  by  a  inob  at  Balti* 

Lathrop,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  494.  more,  ii.  448. 

Laudonniere,  voyage  of,  to  Florida,  1564.  Literary  sazette,  ii.  608. 

escape  of,  from  the  Spaniards  at  fort  Caro-  Little  Belt  and  United  States  frigate,  ii. 

line,  and  return  to  France,  1565.  444. 

Law,    American,    commentaries    on,    by     Rock,  seat  of  Arkansas  government, 

James  Kent,  published,  ii.  519.  ii.  493. 

Laws  of  North  America  printed  in  North  Livingston,  Robert  R.  ii.  461. 

Carolina,  ii.  184.  ,  William,  death  of,  U.  886. 

Lawrence,  captain,  of  the    Chesapeake,  Lloyd,  Thomas,  deatli  of,  i.  453. 

mortally  wounded  in  an  action  with  the  Loan  of  five  millions  dollars  for  the  United 

Shannon  ;  is  interred  at  Salem,  ii.  454.  States  ;  loan  offices  to  be  established  in 

Laurens,  Henry,  taken  on  his  passage  to  each  of  the  states,  ii.  255. 

Europe,  and  committed  to  the  tower  of  Locke,  John,  constitutions  of,  for  Carolina, 

London,  ii.  319.    petition  of,  from   the  i.  351. 

tower,  to  the  house  of  Commons,  336.  Logan,  James,  death  of,  ii.  45. 

dies  in  South  Carolina,  393.  ,  a  Shawanesc  chief,  family  of,  mur- 

,  lieutenant  colonel  killed,  last  in  dered ;    war  ensues  ;    battle  fought,   the 

the  war,  ii.  341.  Indians  are  defeated,  and  sue  for  peace ; 

Ledyard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  371.  speech  of,  ii.  196. 

Lee,  Arthur,  author  of  Monitor's  Letters,  London  coast  discovered,  1587. 

•  ii.  165.  death  of,  393.  Londonderry  settled,  i.  622. 

,  Richard  Henry,  remarks  of,  on  Eng-  Long  Island    sound    discovered,  i.   158. 

lish  liberty,  ii.'  128.  death  of,  401.  town  of  Southampton  on,  257.  English 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  435.  on,  impeded  by  the  Dutch,  266.   towns 

,  general  Charles,  surprised  and  taken  on,  annexed  to  Connecticut,  330.  British 

prisoner  by  the  British,  ii.  258.  death  of,  army  lands  at;  battle  of;  American  army 

343.  retreat  from,  ii.  248. 

,  Foit,  evacuated,  ii.  251.            '  Longwood,  Upper  Canada,  action  at,  Brit- 

Leger,  general  St.  invests  fort  Schuyler;  ish  defeated,  ii.  461. 

defeats   general   Herkeraer  ;   his   Indian  Loom,  Scotch,  introduced  at  North  ProTi- 

auxiliaries  dispersed  by  a  stratagem   of  dence,  ii.  485. 

general  Arnold ;  returns  to  Montreal,  ii.  Lord,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

270.  ,  Joseph,  removes  with  a  church  from 

Leight  Charles,  voyage  of,  1597.  Dorchester  to  Carolina,  i.  461. 
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Lords  and  commons,  address  to  ttie  Idngi  Maehiai  incorponted,  ii.  178. 

ii.  200.  MKean,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

lAfsada  founds  Caracas,  15M.  Mackinaw,  mission  at,  ii.  504. 

Loihropy  John,  minister  of  Scituate,  L  228 ;  Maeleod,  John,  missionary  in  Creorgia,  ii.  7. 

of  Barnstable.  265.    See  Lathrop.  Madison^  James,  elected  president  of  the 
,  captain,  surprised  near  Deerfield,  United  States,  ii.  440.    message  of,  indi- 

and  cut  off  by  Indians,  i.  S70.  eating  apprehension  of  hostilities  with 

LotterieB  in  Imssachusetts,  i.  522.  Great  Britain ;  congress  adopt  preparatory 

JUmdoun^  earl  of,  commander  in  chief  in  warlike  measures,  443.  message  on  affidn 

America,  ii.  69.  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  question  of 
,  fort,  built,  ii.  71.    taken  by  the  opposing  force  ;    proclamation  of  war ; 

Cherokees,  101.  protest,  447.  re-elected  president  and  in- 

Xtouts  XVIIL  of  France,  envoy  from,  ii.  augurated ;  recommends  a  prohibition  of 

480.  exports,  452.    attention  to  roads  and  olp 

Lduitbourgf  on  cape  Breton,  description  nals,  475.  message  to  congress ;  state  of 

of,  ii.  25.  expedition  against,  ib.  is  taken,  the  nation,  479. 

27.  propa«ied  expedition  against,  in  1757,    town,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  450. 

74.  taken  by  general  Amherst,  in  1758,81.  Madrid,  treaty  of,  i.  855. 

LomnarMf  taken  possesion  of  by  the  Magaxine,  Royal  American,  published  in 

French,  i.  409.  French  and  English  set-  Boston,  ii.  198. 

tlements  projected  in,  467,  468.   Note  Magee,  captain  James,  shipwrecked  off- 

XXXVI,  581.    French  colonies  in,  485.  Plymouth  harbour,  u.  298. 

Smted  to  Crozat,  508.  granted  to  the  Magellan,  voyage  of,  to  Pacific  Ocean, 

ississippi  company,  517.  reconvcyed  to  1520. 

the  king  of  France,  549.  expedition  from,    straits    of,    discovered,    1520. 

against  the  Natchez,  ib.    state  of,  ii.  72,  towns  founded  at,  1579. 

78.   orders  to  deliver  it  up  to  Spain,  130.  Mapia,  fate  of  an  Indian  king  of,  1502. 

ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  416.  notice  of  Mails  of  the  United  States,  how  iu  car- 

the  cession  to  the  intendant  of  Louisiana,  ried,  ii.  410. 

and  Instructions  given  for  its  delivery  to  Maine,  province  of,  1.  254.  first  general 
the  French  commissioners,  422.  value  of  court  in,  258.  state  of,  290.  submission 
imports  from,  423.  purchased  of  the  of,  to  Massachusetts,  296.  restored  to  Sir 
French  republic  by  the  United  States,  F.  Gorges,  337.  jurisdiction  of,  by  Massa- 
and  possession  taken  by  commissioners,  chusetts,  resumed,  343,  34S.  decision  of 
425.  line  of  jurindiction  between  the  the  controversy  concerning,  888.  re-de- 
province  of,  and  Texas,  430.  act  for  ad-  manded  by  the  king,  394.  attack  of  In- 
mission  of,  into  the  Union,  450.  procla-  dians  on,  486.  militia  of,  ii.  23.  counties 
mation  of  the  governor  of,  cautioning  the  established  in,  103.  counties  of  Hancock 
people  against  a  hostile  expedition  into  and  Washington  in,  founded,  385.  sepa- 
the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  469.  simi-  rated  from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted 
lar  proclamation  of  the  prendent,  475.  into  the  Union,  492.  fire  in,  504. 

Lavewell,  captain,  action  of,  with  Indians,  Maiden  built,  i.  288. 

i.  536,  .  in  Upper  Canada,  evacuated  by 

Lowell,  John,  death  of,  ii.  424.  the  British,  ii.  456. 

LuttreU,  Mr.,  speech  of,  in  pariiamcnt,  on  Manchester  incorporated,  i.  278. 

American  affairs ;  moves  for  an  address  Manhattan  river  discovered,  i.  186.    fort 

to  the  king  requesting  that  commissioneis  built  at,  146.  colony  at,  200. 

in  Ameiica  may  be  authorized  to  receive  Manning,  James,  death  of,  ii.  391. 

proposals  for  conciliation ,  ii.  230.  Mansfield  incorporated,  i.  485. 

lAfme  incorporated,  i.  348.  Manufactories,  at  Waltham,  in  Massachu- 

Lynn^  exportation  of  shoes  from,  ii.  406.  setts,  ii.  500.  at  Patterson,  in  New  Jersey ; 

LfftUei»n,  lord,  condemns  the  measures  of  at  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  508. 

■dminbtration,  U.  231.  Manufactures,  domestic,   encouraged  in 

New  England,  ii.  173. 

M  Marblehead  founded,  i.  288.  fishery  of,  iL 

Jl^Oireat  Msn,  murdered  by  the  Indians,  17. 

ii.  272.  JV*.  Margarita  discovered,  1498. 

Abicdonough,  captain,  captures  a  British  Marine.    See  Society, 

squadron  on  lake  Champlain,  ii.  466.  Marion,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Macedonian,  British  frigate,  taken,'ii.  449.  Marlborough  incorporated,  i.  816.   bomt. 

Mlingal,  published,  ii.  343.  378. 

JIf  Qmoray,  Alexander,  ii.  888.  Marriage^  act  concerning,  i.  86Q. 
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Jliartha*$  Vineyird  difloorered,  1002.  set- 
tled by  T.  Mayfaew,  i.  266.  natiTes  of, 
christianized,  292,  844.  Indians  in,  524. 
MartmieOy  abortive  expedition  against,  i. 
447.  taken  by  the  English,  ti.  110. 
Maryland,  patent  of,  i.  213.  first  colony 
in,  221,  248.  laws  of,  260.  house  of  as- 
femUy  in,  266.  Indian  war  in,  267.  re- 
bellion in,  279.  constitution  of,  settled, 
298.  divided  into  counties,  ib.  goyem- 
ment  of,  taken  from  lord  Baltimore,  297. 
Insurrection  in,  811.  burgesses  assume  all 
tfie  power  of,  812.  dispute  of,  with  New 
Netherlands,  818.  prospeii^  of,  815. 
goyemment  of,  reverts  to  lord  Baltimore, 
825.  population  of,  841.  act  for  importa^ 
tion  of  slaves  into,  868.  population  of, 
886.  occurrences  in,  401.  quo  warranto 
against,  421.  William  and  Maiy  proclaim- 
ed in.  429.  church  affidrs  in,  448.  act  of, 
relating  to  the  Indian  titles,  468.  capital 
of,  478.  church  act  of,  476.  act  of,  against 
popery,  489.  population  of,  in  1788,  ii.  6. 
trade  of,  8.  population  of,  in  1755,  68,  in 
1768, 117.  treatment  of  the  stamp  act ; 
the  stamp  master  resigns,  188.  provincial 
congress,  resolutions  of,  194.  cannon 
found  at  the  fort  first  built  in,  508. 

Mason,  John,  grant  to,  i.  176, 180.  patent 
of  New  Hampshire  to,  199. 

,  ,  commands  in  the  Pequot 

war,  i.  238.  death  of,  363. 

Mass  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Bos- 
ton, U.  370. 

Massachusetts t  bay  of,  explored,  i.  171. 
colony  of,  founded,  193.  government  of, 
195.  encouragement  to  settlers  in,  196. 
government  of,  transferred  to  the  colony, 
197.  governor  Winthrop  and  a  colony  ar- 
rive, 202.  church  founded,  and  couit  of 
assistants  in,  203.  first  general  court  in, 
205.  fortified  town  begun  in,  209.  quali- 
fications of  freemen,  210.  alarm  from  the 
French  in,  217.  laws  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians of,  ib.  extent  of,  and  first  represen- 
tatives in,  221.  interference  of  the  Dutch 
witii,  223.  danger  to,  from  the  govern- 
ment abroad,  ib.  Note  XXVIII,  576. 
opinion  of  the  ministers  of,  about  a  gen- 
eral governor  of  New  England,  226.  fun- 
damental laws  of,  ib.  quo  warranto  against, 
227.  various  occurrences  in,  234.  patent 
of,  demanded,  246.  body  of  laws  for,  260. 
exigencies  of,  261.  mission  to  England 
from,  ib.  cold  winter  in,  262.  progress  of, 
266.  union  of,  with  other  New  England 
colonies,  269.  division  of,  into  counties, 
270.  attempt]  to  establish  presbyterian 
government  in,  271.  general  court  of,  di- 
vided into  two  houses,  274.  military  state 
of,  275.  treaty  between,  and  the  French, 

ib»  impost  on  vriiies  &c,  in,  278.  design 


to  introduce  presbyterian  eoTemment  fai» 
suppressed,  281.    act  agamst  Jesuits  in, 
285.  laws  of,  printed,  Wl,  execution  for 
witchcraft  in,  ib.   union  of  Bfaine  with, 
296.  north  line  of,  run,  296.  spinning  in, 
804.   quakers  banished  from,  807.  Crom- 
well's   proposal    to,    807.    order    about 
preaching  in,  810.  quakere  executed  in, 
812.  complaints  to  the  kine  against,  818. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  ib.    penal  laws 
of,  against  quakers  suspended,  819.  aeenti 
sent  over  from,  to  England,  820.  letter 
from  the  Idnf  to  the  government  of,  821 ; 
how  received  and  answered  by,  322.  li- 
censers of  the  press  in,  824.  synod  of  &e 
ministers    of,    ib.    line    between,    and 
nymouth  settled,  335.    disagreement  of 
royal    commissioners  with   Sie  general 
court  of,  838.  militia  and  shipping  of,  840. 
king's  order  to  the  general  court  of,  dis- 
obesred,  348.  resumes  the  government  of 
Maine,  848.   reformation  of  manners  at- 
tempted in,  849.    treaty  of,  with  Nam- 
eansets,  870.   is  engaged  in  Philip's  war, 
869  et  seq,  controversy  of,  with  Maiiie 
decided,  388.   state  of;  in  1678,  892.  re- 
forming 83mod  in,  898.  king^s  requisitions 
evaded  by,  ib.  agents  of,  dismissed  and 
province  of  Maine  demanded  of,  394. 
New   Hampshire   separated   fiom,  896, 
complaint  of  the  king  api'nst,  406,  and 
agents  sent  from,  to  England,  407.    pub- 
lic fast  in,  ib.   quo  warranto  threatened, 
and  refusal  of,  to  submit,  407,  408.    rise 
of   parties  in,  ib.    quo  warranto  issu<Hi 
against,  410.  deprived  of  its  charter,  412, 
government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  E.  Andros, 
419.  Indian  churches  in,  422.  opposition 
in,  to  Sir  E.  Andros,  and  agent  sent  to 
England,  425.  revolution  in,  and  Andros 
imprisoned,  427.  charter  of,  resumed,  428. 
William  and  Mary  proclaimed  in,  ib.   ap- 
plies to  the  other  colonies  for  assistance 
against  the  Indians,  431.    bills  of  credit 
issued  by,  432.   new  charter  of,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  government  under  it,  436. 
trials  for  witchcraft  in,  437.    act  respect- 
ing   the    French,  441.     act    respecting 
taverns  in,  452.    French  encroachments 
on,    470.    number   of   Indians  in,  471. 
act  of,  against  vagabonds,  473.    act  of, 
against  Jesuit*?,  476.  dispute  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  with  the  royal  governor  of, 
483.    duty  on  imported  negroes  in,  487. 
boundary  of,  511.  trade  of,  518.    lotteries 
suppressed  in,  622.    act  against  idlene* 
in,  524.    population  of,  in  1722, 529.  ex- 
planatory   charter  of,  538.    controversy 
of,  with  governor  Burnet,  542.   commer- 
cial state  of,  551. Population  of,  la 

1735,  vol.  ii.  6.   township  granted  to  tbe 
Indians  by,  9.  boundaiy  of,  and  N.  Hasp- 
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•hire  settled,  16.  ship  buildiDgiii,  in  1741, 
17.  population  of,  in  1742,  20.  military 
establishment  of,  21.  defensive  prepara- 
tions of,  for  the  French  war  in  1744,  28. 
part  taken  by,  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 
87.  law  of,  against  theatriods,  42.  excise 
act  in,  68.  Jealousy  of  the  general  court 
of,  and  controversy 'with  lord  Loudoun, 
75.  stamp  act  in,  98.  dispute  in,  about 
writs  of  assistance,  104.  forces  raised  by, 
4n  1762, 112.  population  of,  117.  opposi- 
tion of  the  assembly  of,  to  the  acts  of 
trade,  and  to  executive  encroachments, 
119.  insolvent  law  in,  120.  instructions 
to  its  provincial  agent  at  London,  125, 
182.  passes  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  and  proposes  a  general  congress,  184. 
house  of  representatives  makes  its  debates 
public,  and  provides  a  gallery,  148.  justi- 
nes  its  conduct  toward  the  Indians ;  ob- 
servations of  John  Adams  uporf  it,  150, 
151,  JV.  assembly  vote  to  petition  to  the 
king ;  purport  of  the  petition  ;  addresses 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies, 
which  gives  umbrage  in  England,  but 
which  it  refuses  to  rescind  ;  is  dissolved 
by  the  governor ;  petitions  for  the  removal 
of  governor  Bernard,  151 — 155.  complains 
to  the  governor  of  an  armament  by  sea 
and  land  investing  Boston,  and  of  a  mili- 
tary guard  at  the  state  house,  and  ex- 
presses an  expectation  of  his  removal  of 
them  ;  declines  to  do  business  while  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  force ;  and  is  ad- 
journed by  the  governor  to  Cambridge ; 
passes  resolves  expressive  of  complaints, 
and  is  prorogued  by  the  governor ;  gover- 
nor Bernard  is  recalled,  leaving  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  administration  oJT  heut. 
ffovemor  Hutchinson,  161,  162.  assem- 
bly is  postponed  by  the  lieut.  governor, 
and  to  meet  at  Cambridge ;  message 
and  reply,  168.  controversy  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  general  court,  170.  popula- 
tion of,  176,  854.  resolutions  of,  express- 
ing dissatis&ction  with  the  new  regulation 
by  which  the  governor  is  to  have  his 
support  from  the  crown,  which  they  de- 
clare an  infraction  of  their  charter,  177. 
towns  in,  approve  the  proceedings  of 
Boston,  178.  line  between,  and  New  York 
settled  by  commissioners,  188.  annual 
election,  general  court  meets  at  Salem, 
•dvises  a  general  congresS|  and  chooses 
delegates ;  the  measure  is  adopted  by  the 
col0liies,  188.  affairs  of,  inauspicious  ; 
Suflblk  resolves  ;  members  chosen  for 
the  legislature  form  a  provincial  assembly, 
tfid  tue  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
^vince,  191, 192.  act  of  British  govern- 
ment for  regulating  the  government  of 
Hm  province,  197.    See  JVho  England. 


provincial  congress,  resolutions  of,  and 
military  preparations,  208.  despatch  to 
Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  to  prove  that  the  British  troops 
were  the  aggressors,  206.  renounce  general 
Gage,  208.  general  court  vote  to  fit  out 
armed  vessels ;  pass  an  act  for  the  defence 
of  the  sea  coast ;  provincial  congress  pass 
a  law  to  encourage  a  naval  armament,  224- 
226.  constitution  of,  framed  and  adopted, 
318.  court  of  sessions  erected,  842.  in- 
surrection in ;  governor's  proclamation, 
358.  act  for  a  mint,  360.  insurrection  con- 
tinues in ;  general  Shepard  fires  on  the 
insurgents;  they  take  post  at  Pelham; 
general  Lincoln  marches  against  them, 
surprises  and  disperses  them ;  commis- 
sioners appointed,  and  the  insurrection 
terminated,  861—368.  dispute  with  New 
York  about  lands,  settled,  365.  appropri- 
ates land  in  Maine  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, 369.  law  for  grammar  schools,  876. 
act  for  regulating  hackney  coaches,  406. 
Indians  in,  ib.  charter  and  general  laws 
of  the  colony  and  province  of,  published, 
471.  boundary  line  established,  517. 

MtusachHsettB^  fort,  taken,  ii.  32. 

Massacre f  in  Virginia,  i.  175. 276.  in  North 
Carolina,  507.  at  fort  William  Henry,  ii. 
75. 

Mtuassoit  visits  Plymouth,  i.  167.  is  visit- 
ed by  colonists,  169.  conspiracy  disclosed 
by,  180. 

MassawomekSy  Indian  mission  to,  i.  861. 

Matapan,  or  Dorchester,  i.  202. 

Mathematical  and  phvsical  essays,  ii.  424. 

Mather y  Cotton,  death  of,  I.  644. 

,  Increase,  agent  of  the  colonies  in 

England,  i.  425.  death  of,  532. 

,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  i.  416. 

,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  358. 

-,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  357. 


Maverick^  John,  death  of,  i.  237. 
Maxcey  (Rev.  Dr.)  first  president  of  South 

Carolina  college,  ii.  428. 
MaUf  Henry,  wreck  of,  on  the  Bermudas, 

1693. 

,  river,  discovered,  1562. 

Mayhew,  Experience,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
,  Jonathan,  controversy  of,  with 

£.  Apthorp,  ii.  120.  death  of,  148. 

,  Thomas,  settles  Martha's  Yme- 


yard,  i.  265.    death  of,  403. 

Medical  institution  in  Harvard  college,  ii. 
843.  depository  published,  410.  college, 
Massachusetts,  476.  institution  at  Pitts- 
field,  508. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  N.  England  Jour- 
nal of,  ii.  451. 

Medfield  incorporated,  i.  295.   burnt,  878. 

Meigs,  colonel,  successful  expedition  to 
Long  Island,  ii.  264." 
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Meigs,  Josiah,  firat  president  of  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Georgia,  ii..420. 

Melerides,  commander  of  a  Spanbh  fleet, 
sent  against  fort  Caroline,  1565.  his  cruel 
massacre  at  that  place,  ib.  his  fate,  Note 
XV,  i.  568. 

Mendana  discovers  the  Solomon  islands, 
1567. 

Mendocino  Cabo  discovered,  1542. 

Mendon  incorporated,  i.  847.  Indian  hos- 
tilities at,  871. 

Mendoza's  expedition  to  la  Plata,  1535. 
to  explore  the  coast,  1540. 

Mercantile  library  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  499. 

Mercenaries,  foreign,  employed  to  aid  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  colonies,  ii.  287. 

Metcer,  general,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  ii.  261. 

,  fort,  at  Red  Bank,  evacuated,  ii. 
268. 

Merrimack,  sachem  of,  submits,  i.  280. 

river,  bridge  over,  ii.  401. 

Meteor,  extraordinary,  seen  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  makes  several  explosions,  and  throws 
out  heavy  masses  of  stone,  ii.  435. 

Methodists,  in  the  United  States,  ii.  895. 
church  in  Boston,  405. 

Methuen  incorporated,  i.  536. 

Mexico  discovered,  1518.  invasion  of,  by 
Cortes,  1519,  &c.  et  seq,  retreat  from, 
1520.  siege  of,  1521.  last  assault;  cap- 
ture of,  ib.  city  of,  rebuilt,  1523.  bap- 
tism in,  1524.  university  founded  in,  1551. 
inundations  of,  1553.  printing  in,  1569. 
origin  of,  Note  IX,  i.  563. 

Miaiitonomohy  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
sets,  i.  236.  suspicions  against ;  his  war 
with  Uncas,  and  death,  272. 

Michifi^an,  Aineiiran  government  of,  ii. 
457.  population  of  W  aslonaw  county,  518. 

Middletown  settled,  i.  295.  made  a  city, 
ii.  353. 

Midway,  in  Georgia,  burnt  and  plundered, 
ii.  289".     See  Note  Vm,  527. 

Mifflin,  firrt,  attacked  by  the  British,  and 
evacuated,  ii.  26iS. 

Milan  decree,  French,  ii.  436.  revoked, 
448. 

Military  rank,  regulations  concerning,  ii. 
69. 

Mditia  in  Massachusetts,  i.  275;  in  1665, 
340  ;  in  1722, 529  ;  in  1730,  548.  in  Prov- 
idence,  ii.  279.  of  South  Carolina,  390. 
of  the  United  States,  415.  acts  of  con- 
gress respecting,  448.  demand  for,  to  be 
placed  under  United  States  officers,  not 
consented  to,  449.  organized  for  service, 
463. 

Milton  incorporated,  i.  325.  new  grant  of; 
413. 

Minas,  N.  England  troops  sent  against  the 
French  at,  are  taken,  ii.  32. 


MimtiUrs  in  New  En^and,  influence  of, 
i.  226.  mission  of,  to  Virginia,  264.  in- 
vited to  the  Westminster  assembly,  ib. 
in  Virginia,  law  for  the  conformity  of^ 
271.  of  Massachusetts,  synod  of,  824. 
number  of,  in  New  Engjiand,  480.  in 
England  restrained  from  going  beyond 
sea,  284. 

Mifhot,  George  R.  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Mint,  first  in  N.  England,  i.  297 ;  in  Mary- 
land, 825.  act  for  establishing  one,  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  Umted  States, 
u.  392. 

Muhaumm,  settlement  at,  i.  194.  Charies- 
town  founded  at,  198. 

MissiUmakinac,  furs  carried  from,  1o 
Montreal,  i.  448. 

Mission  school,  foreign,  at  Cornwall,  ti. 
504. 

J\Rssions.    See  Societies, 

Mississippi,  discoveries  on,  i.  803,  866, 
899.  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
472,  477.  exports  from,  516.  colony  at, 
5l7,  520.  navigation  of,  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  1763,  ii.  114.  settlements  at, 
rapidly  increase,  188.  navigation  of,  to  be 
free  and  open,  849.  ascended  to  its  source 
by  lieut.  Pike,  432. 

Territory  erected  into  a  distinct 

government,  ii.  416.  state,  admitted  into 
the  Union,  483.  legislature  of,  pass  an  act 
to  establish  a  litciary  fund  for  support  of 
education,  499. 

Missouri  Indians,  i.  634. 

river,  expedition  of  Lewis  and 

Clarke  for  exploring,  ii.  432. 

-,  State  of,  admitted  into  the  U- 


nion,  ii.  496. 

Mistic,  fort  of  the  Pequot",  destroyed,  L 
239. 

Milford  settled,  i.  253. 

Mitchel,  Jonathan,  death  of,  i.  350. 

Mobile,  district  of,  established,  and  a  port 
of  entry,  ii.  428. 

Mohawk  Indians,  i.  285,  344.  See  In- 
dians. 

river,  bridge  over,  ii.  401. 

Moheqgan  lands  gmnted  to  Connecticut, 
i.  312. 

Molang,  the  French  partizan,  ii.  85. 

Monainet,  trade  at,  i.  191. 

Monckton,  general,  wounded  at  Quebec, 
ii.  94.  commands  against  Martinico,  110. 

Monitor,  a  periodical  paper  relative  to  the 
disputes  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, published  in  Virginia,  ii.  159. 

's  letters,  by  Arthur  Lee,  on  colo- 
nial rights,  ii.  165. 

Monk^s  Comer,  American  cavalry  sur- 
prised at,  ii.  307. 

Monmouth  court  house,  battle  at,  ii.  284. 

Monroe,  Jaqies,  elected  president ;  speech 
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at  bis  inuigufition,  ii.  482.  re-elected ; 
fpeech;  progieM  of  the  United  States, 
495. 

Montcalm,  M.  taken  fort  Oswes^o  and  fort 
George,  ii.  70.  takes  fort  William  Henry, 
74.  is  killed  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  94. 

Jtfofitexufna,  king  of  Mexico,  sends  ambas- 
mdoi*  to  Corte!^,  1519.  commands  him  to 
depart ;  m%ets  Cortes ;  U  taken  prisoner, 
and  submits  to  the  Spaniards  ;  hb  death, 
1520. 

Montgomery,  expedition  of,  against  the 
Cherokees,  ii.  101. 

,  general  Bichard,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Canada;  takes  Chamblee,  St. 
John's,  and  Montreal ;  joins  colonel  Ar- 
nold in  an  assault  on  Quebec,  and  is 
killed,  u.  220—224. 

,  Fort,  taken  by  Sir  Heniy 


ClintoUrU.  276. 
Montmorency,  general  Wolfe  repulsed  at, 

ii.90. 
Montreal,  1535.   i.  268,  298.   descent  of 

Indians  on,  430.  population  of,  ii.  78.  in- 
vested and  taken,  100. 
Monti,  sieur  de,  patent  to,  1603.    voyage 

of,  1604.  Note  XIX,  i.  571. 
Mohtserrat  settled,  i.  216. 
Moody,  Joshua,  death  of,  i.  467. 
Moore,  governor  of  Carolina,  abortive  ex- 
pedition of,  against  St.  Augustine,  i.  483  ; 

against  the  Apalachians,  41^5. 
Mooshatuiek,  Providence  founded  at,  i. 

233. 
Morales  discovers  the  Pearl  Islands,  1515. 
Moramans    in    Pennsylvania,   ii.   17.    in 

North  Carolina,  44.    settle  at  Labrador, 

174.    on  the  Muskingum,  179.   Indians 

baptized  by,  ib.  JN". 
Morehead,  John,  death  of,  ii.  184. 
Morgan,  Henry,  the  bucanier,  i.  345. 

. ,  John,  death  of,  ii.  486. 

Morris,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  434. 
Morse,  Jedidiah,  death  of,  ii.  534. 
Morton,  Charles>  death  of,  i.  472. 

-,  l*liomas,  i.  188.    disorders  of,  at 

mount  Wollaston,  189.  seized  and  sent  to 

England,  194. 
Mosely,  captain,  in  Philip's  war,  i.  370, 

374.' 
Motte,  fort,  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii. 

S25. 
MouUrie,  William,  death  of,  ii.  432. 

,  fort,  on  Sullivan's  island,  ii.  244. 

sorreiviers  to  the  British,  308. 
MomUrietriUe  settled,  ii.  390. 
Mount  Hope  granted  to  Plymouth,  i.  400. 
Muhlenburg,  Henry  M.  death  of,  ii.  367. 
Murray,  general,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 

ii.  91.  commands  the  garrison  of,  94,  99 ; 

and  defends  the  city  against  the  French, 

99. 


,  William  Vans,  minister  at  the 

Hague,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  418. 

Muskets  made  at  the  annory  at  Spring- 
field, U.  412. 

Muskingum,  ii.  370. 

N 

JVamasket  burnt,  i.  370,  380. 

JVansamand,  settlement  at,  i.  134. 

JVantasket  incorporated  as  Hull,  i.  275. 

Alantucket  settled,  i.  313.  Indian  church 
at,  344.  whale  fishery  of,  433. 

Alarragansct  Indians,  war  threatened  by, 
i.  176.  treaty  with,  236.  war  threatened 
with,  277.  lands  bought  of,  312.  See 
Indians. 

A'arcaez  defeated  by  Cortes,  1520.  lost 
on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  1528. 

A^ash,  general,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  ii.  267. 

Aatehez  Indians  discovered,  i.  481.  French 
massacred  by,  545.  extirpated,  549. 

,  townships  and  settlements  at, 

and  the  vicinity,  ii.  183. 

JVatchitoches,  i.  517. 

JSTatick,  Indian  government  at,  i.  294.  first 
Indian  church  at,  317. 

JSTatural  History,  professorship  of,  found- 
ed at  Cambridge,  ii.  430. 

JVav€U  stores,  act  of  parliament  to  en- 
courage their  importation,  i.  489.  engage- 
ment, ii.  329.  armament,  act  of  congress 
for,  398. 

J^Tavigation  act  passed,  i.  294.  confirmed, 
314. 


of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers, 

act  for  improving,  ii.  866.  internal,  of 
New  York,  445. 

JVavy  Yard  of  tlie  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, ii.  421. 

JVIaumkeak  discovered,  i.  188.  Salem 
founded  at,  193. 

Necessity,  fort,  built  by  Washington,  ii.  54. 

JVegroes,  importation  of,  into  Hispaniola, 
1508.  trade  of  English  in,  1562.  first  in- 
troduced into  Virginia,  i.  165.  justice  of 
Massachusetts  government  with  regard 
to,  278.  introduced  into  Carolina,  857. 
laws  to  prevent  insurrections  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 397.  company  for  transporting,  481. 
attempt  of  Boston  to  suppress  the  slavery 
of,  ib.  duty  on,  in  Massachusetts,  487. 
in  South  Carolina,  547.  number  imported 
in  1731,  550.  insurrection  of,  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  10.  treaty  with,  in  Jamaica,  11. 

kelson,  fort,  taken,  i.  452. 

J>reutraUty,  proclamation  of,  ii.  394. 

Neutral  rights  violated,  ii,  438. 

JSTeutrcUs,  French,  expelled  from  Nova 
Scotia,  ii.  60. 

JVeumlle,  M.  de,  arrives,  minister  pleni- 
poteotiary  from  Louis  XVIII,  ii.  480. 
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Ate  jSmiterdamt  i.  808.  oonqueiedy  and 

caUed  New  York,  884. 

jindaluna,  1544. 

J^Tewark,  Upper  Canada,  burnt  by  geneial 
M'Clure,  u.  459. 

-^^  Bermudas,  in  yir{i;iiua,  L  140. 

J^Tevohury  settled,  i.  227. 

JVetDburyport,  first  newspaper  printed  at, 
ii.  184.  fire  in,  444. 

JVetDcaatle  incorporated,  L  862.  popula- 
tion of,  548. 

JVetDce,  W.  marshal  of  Virginia,  i.  178. 

JVeu>  England,  voyage  of  Smith  to,  i.  147. 
his  attempts  to  colonize  it,  150.  trade  to, 
151, 154  restraint  on  trade  of,  179.  R. 
Gorges  governor  general  of,  183.  alarm 
from  the  French  in,  217.  dangers  to, 
from  the  government  abroad,  223,  and 
from  Indiims,  224.  great  storm  in,  229. 
proclamation  of  the  king  concerning,  241. 
confederation  in,  proposed,  243.  progress 
of,  266.   proposition  for  confederation  in, 

268.  union  of  the  colonics  of,  established, 

269.  resolve  in  favour  of,  by  the  house  of 
commons,  273.  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  of,  277.  war  of,  threat- 
ened with  the  Narragansets,  ib.  removals 
fit>m,  to  England,  |^282.  trade  of,  with 
West  Indies,  285.  commission  for  settling 
the  affairs  of,  333.  expedition  of  the  In- 
dians of,  against  the  Mohawks,  352.  jeal- 
ousy of,  iu  England.  358.  union  of,  re- 
newed, 361.  number  of  churches  and 
towns  in,  362.  population  and  state  of, 
in  1673,  364.  war  of  king  Philip  with, 
369  et  seq.  effects  of  this  war  upon,  384. 
complaints  iu  England  aj^inst,  384.  first 
collector  of  customs  in,  394.  president  of, 
appointed,  415.  government  of,  ^ven  to 
Sir  E.  Andres,  419.  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of,  420. 
revolution  in,  427.  design  of,  against 
Canada,  432.  progress  of,  in  1696,  459. 
Indian  churches  in,  ib.  cold  winter  and 
scarcity  in,  463.  threatened  invasion  of, 
ib.  expedition  from,  against  Port  Royal, 
496.  descent  of  French  and  Indians  on, 
498.  great  snow  in,  518.  synods  abolish- 
ed in,  636.  furnaces  and  forges  in,  551. 
throat  distemper  in,  ii.  6.  shipping  of,  21. 
Louisburg  taken  by  the  combined  forces 
of,  27.  defeat  of  the  troops  of,  sent  against 
the  French  at  Miuas,  32.  population  of, 
in  1750,  43;  in  1760,  103.  biU  for  re- 
straining the  trade  and  commerce  of,  to 
Great  Britain  &.c.  passed  in  parliament, 
200. 

J\''ewfoundland  discovered,  1497.  visited 
by  Cortereal,  1500.  lishery  ol,  1504, 1517. 
state  of,  1522.  voyage  from  England  to, 
1536.  fishery  of  the  English  at,  1548. 
See  Fishery,    fishing  voyage  to,  1579. 


Gilbert* •  voyag^  to,  1568.  eolony  Mtl 
to,  L  189.  notices  o^  148,  146,  166, 
474,  480,  498,  516,  684.  population  and 
fishery  of,  in  1782,  664.  expulsion  of 
the  French  from,  ii.  112.  population  of, 
176. 

JVew  Gottenbvrgh  def troyed,  i.  304. 

Hampshire,  patent  of,  i.  199.  aeftnt- 

ed  from  Massadiusetts,  896.  first  aaMm- 
bly  of,  ib.  Mason  arrives  at,  401.  state  ol^ 
hi  1682,  408.  printing  in,  ii.  78.  boondft- 
ries  of,  settled,  16.  population  of,  20.  ec- 
clesiastical convention  of,  86.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act,  136.  See  ProeJamatUm* 
grants  united  with  Yermont,  836.  consti- 
tution of,  852.  insurrection  in,  869. 

—  Haoen  built,  i.  245.  lands  purchased 
and  settled  by  &e  colony  of^  260.  umon 
of,  with  the  other  New  England  colonies, 
269.  complaints  of,  against  6m  Dntdi 
and  Swedes,  278.  number  of  towns  in. 
279.  college  projected  at,  802.  laws  ct, 
printed,  804.  remses  to  t>e  united  w^ 
Connecticut,  821.  is  united  with  it,  888. 
Yale  College  removed  to,  516.  plundered 
by  the  British,  ii.  299.  made  a  city,  858. 
trade  of,  354. 

— — -  Inverness,  in  Georgia,  iL  11. 

Jersey,  grantof,  i.  888;  eailyaettl*- 

ments  in,'835.  Carteret  govejoor  o^  8S9. 

insurrection  in,  861.  division  of,  into  East 

and  West,  386.  re-union  of,  484.  episcopal 

church  in,  617.    population  of,  ii.  11,  28. 

laws  of,  printed,  4S.  troops  Tevo\t,S^. 
London  founded,  i.  288.  expedition 

of  general  Arnold  against ;  burnt,  ii.  335. 

made  a  city,  353.   menaced  by  a  British 

fleet,  458. 
JVewman,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  338. 
JVcfw  Mexico  discovered,  1580. 
AWierlands,  i.  146,  184,  187, 191, 

231,  246,  250,  263,  266,  267,  273,  283, 

292,  295,  300,  304,  313,  327,  334,  864, 

366. 
North  and  South  Wales  discovered, 

i.  142. 

Orleans  founded,  i.  517.   state  of, 

527.  trade  of,  ii.  24.  independence  pro- 
claimed at,  303.  decree  concerning,  422. 
battle  of;  saved,  466,  467. 

JVewport,  Christopher,  expedition  of,  to 
the  West  Indies,  1592.  carries  out  the 
first  permanent  colony  to  Yii^nia,  i.  126. 

,  R.  Island,  conspregational  church 

at,  i.  459,  524,  543.  shipping  of,  ii.  13. 
state  of,  109.  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  252.  French  fleet  arrives  at ;  plan 
concerted  to  attack  it ;  general  Sullivan 
passes  over  with  his  army  to  the  island, 
and  besieges  the  town  ;  French  fleet 
sails  for  Boston ;  battle  on  Rhode  Island ; 
Americans  retreat  from  the  island ;  num- 
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ber  and  tnuig^eiiieiit  of  Sollivan't  troops, 


JVWo  Pnmdence^  population  of,  i.  438. 
Spanish  expedition  against,  621. 

Shareham  township,  i.  362. 

^eu)»paper$  in  America,  i.  490,  622,  627, 
637,  648,  660.  u.  4,  22^  67,  112,  128. 
printed  in  the  United  States,  421.  num- 
ber of,  442.  Alabama,  600. 

JVHrtoim.    See  Cambridge. 

JVew  York,  L  334.  laws  for,  337.  English 
government  at,  339.  taken  by  &e  Dutch, 
864.  restored  to  the  English,  366.  new 
grant  of,  ib.  Andros,  E.,  governor  of,  367. 
encouragement  for  settlers  in,  877.  state 
of  the  province  o^  390.  first  legislative 
assembly  in,  409.  line  of  partition  be- 
tween, and  Connecticut,  413.  state  of,  in 
1686,  419.  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
^  New  England.  426.  effects  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1689  in,  429.  laws  of,  434.  act 
oU  declaring  rights  and  privileges,  436.  af- 
fairs of,  442.  introduction  of  the  episcopal 
dburch  into,  446.  first  printing  press  m, 
460.  affairs  of,  466.  assembly  of,  468. 
act  off  against  Jesuits,  476.  court  of 
chancery  in,  481, 616.  disputed  boundary 
of,  settled,  661.  population  of,  in  1732, 
564.  defensive  preparations  in,  ii.  6.  trial 
for  libels  in,  ib.  trade  of,  8.  treatment  of 
the  stamp  act,  137.   non-importation  a- 

rBment,  166.  assembly  passes  resolves 
concurrence  with  those  of  Virginia 
respectioe  non-importation,  161.  popula- 
tion of  m  colony,  176.  Hoe  between, 
and  Massachusetts  settled  by  commission- 
ers, 183.  petition  of,  to  parliament,  for  a 
rediress  of  grievances,  presented  by  Mr. 
Burke,  but  not  brought  up,  201.  evacuat- 
ed by  the  Americans;  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  troops,  248, 249.  evacu- 
ated, 361.  chamber  of  commerce,  363. 
Kipulation  of  the  state,  360.  dispute  with 
assachusetts  about  lands,  settled,  866. 
lands  in,  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  0. 
Phelps,  368.  exports  from,  390.  entries, 
896.  appropriation  for  common  schools ; 
number  of,  493.  new  constitution  of, 
602. 

.^-~ city,  fort  built  on  the  scite  of, 

1.  146.  laid  out  in  streets  by  the  Dutch 
as  New  Amsterdam,  308.  taken  by  the 
English,  334.  state  of,  in  1678,  391 ;  in 
1686,  419 ;  in  1696, 469.  grammar  school 
in,  484.  mortality  in,  ib.  French  privateer 
enters  the  harbour  of,  493.  negro  incen- 
diaries in,  609.  fires  in,  and  incendiaries 
executed,  ii.  17.  trade  of,  42.  college 
founded  in,  67.  library  in,  68.  freeholders 
in,  403.  fire  in,  444,  481. 

M^^Ot  French  (brt  at,  i.  414,  428.   ta- 


ken by  Sir  WOUam  Johnson,  ii.  89.  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  British,  459. 

^/Icaragua  plundered  by  bucaniers,  i.  846. 

MchoUon,  colonel,  subdues  Port  Royal, 
i.  601.  governor  of  South  Carolina,  628, 
526. 

A\eoU$,  colonel  Richard,  commission  of, 
i.  338.  governor  of  New  York,  889.  re- 
tires, 847. 

JVmfMgre^  war  with,  i.  298,  801.  Note 
XXXII,  679. 

JVtno,  Alonzo,  vojrage  of,  1499. 

JVynnuek  Indians  join  king  Philip,  i.  371. 

JVonantum,  Indian  government  at,  i.  284. 

JVbn-importation  agreements  in  the  colo- 
nies, iL  138. 

JVhotka  Sound  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
ii.  293.  trade  at,  877. 

JVhffolk  bnmt  b^  the  British,  ii.  256. 

JVorth,  lord,  succeeds  the  di^e  of  Grafton 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  proposes  a 
bUl  for  for  repealing  duties  except  on  tea* 
which  is  opposed,  but  carried  ;  is  acainst 
a  total  repeal,  ii.  171, 172.  his  bill  for  re- 
straining the  trade  of  New  England ;  con- 
ciliatory proposition,  200,  201. 

JVorth  Carolina^  population  of,  in  1702,  i. 
484.  treaty  with  the  Indians  in,  606.  In- 
dian war  and  massacre  in,  506.  See  CarO' 
Una,  jyorth. 

J^orthfield  planted,  L  865.  attacked  by 
Indians,  873. 

J>rorth  Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  settled,  i. 
409. 

JVorthwest  passage,  attempts  to  discover, 
i.  211,  347.  u.  24. 

JVortofiy  John,  death  of,  i.  882. 

J>rorwalk  settled,  i.  296.  burnt  by  die 
British,  u.  299. 

JVorwieh  settled,  i.  317.  made  a  city,  ii. 
353. 

JSToUingham  incorporated,  i.  530. 

JVhva  Scotia,  patent  for,  i.  174.  sold  to 
La  Tour,  206.  in  1604,  303.  defeat  of 
colonial  troops  in,  ii.  32.  ceded  to  Eng- 
.  land  and  settled,  38.  hostilities  with  the 
French  in,  41.  expedition  against^  69. 
French  neutrals  expelled  from,  60.  emi- 
gration to,  109.  obtained  by  England  at 
3ie  treaty  of  Paris,  113.  laid  waste,  468. 
first  presbyterian  ordination  in,  ii.  174. 
petition  and  memorial  of,  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  232.  divided  into  four  British 
governments,  366. 

JVbyes,  Nicholas,  death  of,  i.  618. 

JVUnez,    See  Balboa. 

JVunnery,  at  Quebec,  i.  267. 

O 
Oakes,  Urian,  death  of,  i.  403. 
Oglethorpe,  James,  settles  Geoigiat  iL  1. 
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congress  of,  wiUi  the  Indians,  2.  fortifies 
Georgia,  7.  biinn  a  regiment,  9.  attempt 
to  assassinate,  10.  visits  the  Indians,  13. 
expedition  of,  against  St.  Augustine,  14. 
defends  the  colony  against  a  Spanish  ex- 
pedition, 18.  impeachment  ahd  acquittal 
of,  19.  has  the  nrst  oflfer  of  the  command 
of  the  British  army  employed  against 
America ;  remark  of,  235.  death  of,  357. 
Ohio,  discoveries  on  the,  i.  803.  French 
encroachments  on,  ii.  50.  treaty  with  the 
Indians  of,  52.  Virginia  troops  march 
toward,  53.  advantages  of  a  settlement 
on,  published  at  London,  184.  settlement 
of,  tiegun  at  Marietta,  370.  printing  press 
in,  403.  admitted  into  the  Union ;  con- 
stitution formed ;  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, 423.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  its 
J  government,  laid  out,  450.  act  to  provide 
or  common  schools,  497. 

company  formed,  ii.  30. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  voyage  of,  1499.  ac- 
companied by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  ib. 
second  voyage  of,  1502.  attempts  to  set- 
tle the  continent,  but  prevented  by  the 
natives,  1509. 

Oldham,  John,  murdered  by  Indians,  i.  235. 
Old  SotUh  church,  in  Boston,  i.  852. 
Olive  introduced,  1560. 
Oliver,  Andrew,  stamp  master  in  Boston, 

fives  offence ;  stamp  office  destroyed ;  he 
eclines  the  office,  ii.  133. 

. ,  Peter,  dies  iu  England,  ii.  391. 

Onondaga  Indians,  i.  306. 

Ontario,  lake,  fort  built  at,  i.  363.  French 

vessels  on,  539. 

Orangeburg,  British  post  at,  taken,  ii.  325. 
Orellana,  discoveries  along  the  Amazon, 

1541.  hist  voyage  and  death,  1544. 
Organ  introduced  into  a  church  in  Boston, 

ii.  357. 
Orono,  chief  of  the  Pehobscots,  dies,  aged 

113,  ii.  423. 
Orphan  house  founded  in  Georgia,  ii.  16. 

See  Whitefield, 
Osgood,  John,  death  of,  ii.  184. 
Oswego,  trading  house  at,  i.  528.    fort  at, 

541.  taken  by  Montcalm,  ii.  70.  taken  by 

the  British,  463. 

Otis,  James,  plea  of,  against  writs  of  as- 
sistance, ii.  104.  his  rights  of  the  British 

colonies  published,  127.  death  of,  353. 
Otompan,  battle  of,  between  the  Spaniards 

and  Mexicans,  1520. 
Ovandos  governor  of   Hispaniola,   1502. 

recalled,  1508. 

Oxenbridgc,  John,  death  of,  i.  368. 
Oxenham,  John,  voyage  of,  to  S.  America, 

1575. 
Oxford,  grant  of,  i.  408.  settled  by  French 

protestants,  417. 
Oyster  river,  Indians  fall  on,  i.  450. 


Pacific  Ocean  discovered,  1518.  Magd- 
lan's  voyage  to,  1520. 

Paine,  Robert  T.  death  of,  ii.  471. 

Palatines,  emigration  of,  to  New  Yoik 
and  Pennsylvania,  i.  502.  massacre  of,  in 
N.  Carolina,  507.  loss  of,  at  sea,  u.  22. 

Panama  founded,  1518.  taken  by  buca- 
niers,  i.  345.  burned,  ii.  9. 

Pantico  conquered,  1523. 

Paper  bills  in  Georgia,  ii.  103. 

Paraguay,  fort  built  in,  by  Cabot,  1526. 
bishoprick  of,  1547.  Note  X,  568.  Jesuit 
colonies  in.  Note  XII,  565. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  in  1763.  ii.  118. 

Parker,  W.  expedition  of,  1601. 

Parliament,  British,  act  for  duties  in  the 
colonies,  ii.  124.  king's  speech  at  open- 
ing of,  after  the  stamp  act,  144.  act  of, 
restricting  commerce,  147 ;  authority  of,  • 
for  it,  without  consent  of  the  colonies, 
denied  by  John  Adams,  ib.  J\rote.  lays  a 
duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters*  colours, 
and  teas,  imported  into  the  colonies; 
passes  an  act  to  provide  quarters  for 
soldiers,  which  is  opposed  by  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York ;  an  act  for  restrain- 
ing the  assembly  of  New  York ;  and  an 
act  for  establishing  a  custom  house  and  a 
board  of  commissioners  in  America,  148 
— 150.  approves  the  measures  of  the  min- 
istry, 159.  proceedings  of,  170.  resents 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  and 
passes  the  Boston  port  blW,  an  act  for  the 
better  regulating  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  and  an  act  to  authorize 
trials  to  be  had  in  Great  Britain  ;  also  the 
Quebec  act,  185, 186.  proceedings  of,  in 
1775  ;  king*s  speech  ;  lord  Chatham  op- 
poses the  measures  of  the  ministers,  and 
moves  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  order  the  removal  of  his  majesty's 
forces  from  Boston,  200,  202.  debates  in, 
on  measures  concerning  America,  227 — 
231.  act  of,  on  the  petition  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 233  ;  act,  regulating  tlie  proportion  of 
passengers  that  vessels  may  take  to  the 
United  States,  484. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  death  of,  ii.  461. 

Partridge,  Ralph,  death  of,  i.  311. 

PascataqxM  river,  settlements  at,  i.  182, 
206.  grant  of,  209.  government  formed 
at,  258.  settlements  south  of,  assigned  to 
Massachusetts,  262.  bridge  over,  ii.  401. 

Patapsco,  the  first  building  at,  il.  28.  See 
Baltimore, 

Paulus  Hook,  British  post  at,  surprised, 
ii.  .300. 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Peace,  provisional  articles  of,  ii.  3.W.  pro- 
claimed in  the  army,  345.  definitive  treaty 
of,  347. 
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Peaeoekf  BritUb  sloop,  taken,  and  retaken.  Periodical  JoumaU,  Franklin'9  MaEazine 

ii.  465.  ,  and  Chronicle,  ii.  17.    American  Maga- 

Pearl  islands  discovered,  1615.  zine,  &c.  22. 

Peek,  WOliaro  D.  death  of,  ii.  501.  Pemambueo  surprised,  1594. 

Pegepseot  purchase,  in  Maine,  i.  512.  Perru^  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

Pemaqmd  grant,  i.  20S.   fort  built  at,  891.  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  trade  of,  U.  44. 

taken  by  Indian?,  430.  stone  fort  at,  442.  Peru,  expedition  against,  1525.    Pixarro 

treiity  at,  447.    violated,  450.   expedition  |^vemor  of,  1523.  invaded.  1531.  colony 

against,  409.  destroyed,  457.  in,  1582.  is  conquered,  1538.   pestilence 

Pemberton,  Ebenezer,  death  of,  i.  518.  in,  1546.  viceroy  of,  killed,  ib.  dissensions 

Pembroke,  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  546.  in,  1547.  Inca  of,  baptized,  1558. 

Penhailow,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  540.  PetaquanuevU  purchase,  i.  809. 

Pemtenikaryt  new,  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  508.  Peterborough^  bishop  of,  in  parliament,  on 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  American  afKdrs,  ii.  231. 

L  402.  publishes  a  frame  of  government,  PkUadelphiay  city  of,  built,  i.  405.  pro- 
408.  arrives  in  America,  and  calls  an  as-  gress  of,  413.  printing  in,  424.  yellow 
sembly,  404.  treaty  of,  with  Indians,  ib.  fever  in,  474.  charter  of,  478.  size  of,  in 
East  Jersey  transferred  to,  405.  goes  to  1731,  551.  trade  of,  in  1786,  ii.  8;  in 
England,  412.   reinstated  in  his  govern-      1742,  20.   public  library  in,  ib.   academy 

'ment,  442.  returns  to  Pennsylvania,  474.  in,  22,  43.  burials  in,  24.  state  of,  40. 
leaves  it  again,  478.  death  of,  520.  Note  emigrants  to,  43.  population  of,  44,  62. 
XXXVII,  582.  anniversaiy  of  his  landing  treatment  of  the  stamp  act;  the  stamp 
commemorated  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  507.  master  resigns,  188.    taken  possession  of 

, ,  is  chosen  agent  to  Great      by  the  British,  266 ;  evacuated  by  them, 

Britain,  ii.  231.  232.  college  of  physicians  in,  867.  taxa- 

Penntyhaniat  grant  of,  i.  402.  first  colony  ble  inhabitants  of,  895.  yellow  fever  in, 
in,  ib.  arrangements  of  Penn  in,  404.  ib.  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
trade  of,  408.  first  assembly  of,  409.  gov-  city  and  county,  437.  mercantile  library, 
emment  of,  assumed  by*  the  king  and  college  of  pharmacy,  and  museum  in, 
queen,  446.  frame  of  government  in,  457.      499. 

episcopal  service  introduced  into,  477.  Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  renews  amity  with 
new  charter  of,  478.  separation  of  the  Plymouth,  1.  825.  threatens  war,  but 
province  from  the  territories  of,  485.  pa-  makes  submission,  859.  sells  land,  862. 
per  currency  of,  581.  emigrants  to,  545.  war  of,  with  the  colonists,  869 — 8S8. 
shipping  and  trade  of,  550.  agreement  death  and  character  of,  883.  tale  of  the 
with  regard  to  disputed  territory  of,  554.      wars  of,  494. 

population  of,  in  1732,  ib.  treaty  of,  with  Phillips,  British  general,  dies  in  Virginia, 
the  Six  Nations,  ii.  20.   population  of,  in      ii.  888. 

1752,  47.    treaty  of,  with  the  Delaware  ,  John,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Indians,  73.   controversy  of  the  governor  ,  -^^,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

with  the  assembly  of,  76.    population  of,  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

117.  assembly,  instructions  of,  to  agents  Phipa,  Sir  William,  takes  Port  Royal,  i. 
in  England,  155.  university  of,  805.  act  431.  attempt  of,  against  Canada,  482. 
for  abolishing  slaveiy,  318.  line  of  the  governor  oi  Massachusetts,  436.  corn- 
continental  army,  revolt  of,  834.  taxable      plained  of  to  the  king,  450.  death  of,  456. 

inhabitants  of,  895.   insurrection  in,  896.  ,  lieut  governor,  death  of,  ii.  79. 

act  for  establishing  schools,  405.  Pickens,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  4S6. 

PcTUfbseot  taken  by  the  French,  i.  230.  Pickering,  colonel  Timothy,  secretary  of 
fort  built  at,  ii.  97.  submission  of  the  In-      war,  ii.  402. 

dians  of,  103.  unsuccessful  expedition  Pierce,  John,  patent  of,  bought  by  the 
against  a  British  post  at,  301.  Plymouth  adventurers,  i.  182. 

Pensacola,  first  governor  of,  i.  462.  taken  Pierson,  Abraham,  death  of,  i.  498. 

by  the  French  and  retaken,  in  1719,  522.  Pimacket,  Indian  action  at,  i.  639. 

restored  to  Spain,  527.   taken  possession  Puie,  general,  killed,  ii.  453. 

of  by  general  Jackson,  with  United  States  jPin^Arn^,  Charies  C.  minister  to  France  ; 
troops,  ii.  437.  obliged  to  quit  its  territories,  ii.  400.  dies 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  commands  the  ex-      at  Charleston,  ii.  515. 

pedition  against  Louisburg,  il.  26.  death  ,  William,  dies  at  Washington, 

of,  93.  '.  ii.  661. 

Pequot  Indians,  hostilities  of,  L  225.   ex-  Pinzons,  voyam  of,  1600, 1508. 

pi^tion  against,  285.  hostility  of,  287.  Pirates,  in  W.  Indies,  expedition  for  tup- 
war  with,  and  destruction  of,  288.  pressing,  L  422.  in  Carotina,  475.  wreck- 
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ed  on  Cape  Cod,  617.  in  W.  Indies,  sup-      in,  422.  included  in  the  gorenuiieiil  ti 
premed,  619.    extirpated  fifom  Carolina,      Massachusetti  by  the  new  charter  of  1692, 
ib.  twenty-six  executed  in  R.  Island,  681.      436.  second  centui^  celebration  of  had- 
Pittt  Mr.  vigorous  measures  of,  ii.  80.  ing  of  the  Fathers,  li.  492. 

,  William,  in  the  house  of  commons,    company,  new  patent  to,  L  164. 

▼indicates  the  colonies;  speech  against  the      property  of,  bought  by  the  colony,  190, 
measures  of  administration,  ii.  145, 146.  192. 

,  fort,  blockaded  by  Indians,  iL  121.  PocahonUu  saves  the  life  of  Smith*  i.l80. 

relieved  by  colonel  Bouquet,  122.  discovers  an  Indian  plot,  134.    married, 

PUtsburg  named,  ii.  84.  laid  out  on  the      146.  goes  to  England,  161.  death  of,  16S. 

^fonongahela,  142.  Pocasset^  expedition  to,  in  Philip's  war, 
PUtsfield,  land  purchased  at,  for  the  use  of     i.  370. 

the  troops  of  the  United  States,  ii.  460.  Poeocke,  admiral,  commands  against  Ha- 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  expedition  of,  against      vana,  ii.  111. 

Peru,  1625.  made  governor  of  it,  1628.  Ponkipog  Indians,  lands  given  to,  L  308. 

invades  Peru,  1631.  conquers  the  country,  Pope,  dedsion  of,  between  the  claims  of 
1532.  takes  Cuzco,  1634.  founds  Lima,  Spain  and  Portugal,  1498.  establishes  ee- 
1636.  assassinated,  1641.  clesiastical  government  in  America,  1506. 

,  Gonzalo,  expedition  of,  to  the      style  of  his  grant  of  Terra  Firma  to  Spain, 

couDtiy  east  of  the  Andes,  1541.  Note  VIII,  663. 

Plague  among  the  Indians  at  Patuxet,  i.  PopukUion  of  United  States.  See  CensuB, 

166.  Note  XXII,  673.  Port  bill,  shutting  up  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
Plamfield  incorporated,  i.  478.  ton,  is  passed  by  parliament ;  vote  of  the 

Plantain  introduced,  1516.  town  upon  it ;  the  bUl  offends  the  ooto- 

Plantationa,    See  Colonies.  nies ;  Virginia  espouses  the  cause  of  Mas- 

Platformj  Cambridge,  i.  288.    Saybrook,      sachusetts,  and  proposes  a  general  con- 
adopted,  499.  fS^^^ ;  port  bill  is  carried  into  operation, 
Platma  discovered,  1648.                                and  causes  great  distress  in  Boston,  wliidi 
P^g'A  introduced  into  Peru,  1660.  patent,      is  relieved  by 'contributions,  ii.  186—187. 

at  Sagadahock,  i.  271.  Portland  incorporated,  ii.  360. 

Plymouth,  settlement  of,  by  Puritans,  i.  Porto  Bella  discovered,  1502.  plundered, 
160.  colonists  of,  sign  a  contract  for  civil      1601.  taken,  ii.  12. 

government,  161.  progress  of  the  colony,  Porto  Rico  founded,  1514.  taken  by  the 
1620  et  seq.  town 'of,  built,  166.    first  in-       English,  1697. 

intercourse  of,  with  Indians,  ib.  mortality  Port  Royal  river,  in  Florida  (now  South 
and  first  marriage  at,  168.  new  settlers  Carolina)  discovered,  1562.  French  col- 
in,  171.  war  threatened  by  the  Narragan-       ony  at,  1562, 1564. 

sets  against,  176.   town  of,  impaled  and island,  S.  C.  settlement  at,  i. 

fortified,  177.  conspiracy  of  Indians  a-  354.  Scotch  colony  at,  406.  broken  up 
gainst,  180.  drought  in,  181.  state  of,  in  by  the  Spaniards,  416.  British  attempt  to 
1624,  185.   ship  from,  taken  by  Turks,      take,  are  repulsed,  ii.  303. 

188.   colonists  of,  purchase  the  property in  Acadie,   acquired  by  the 

of  the  company,  1 90.  division  of  lands  in,  English,  i.  300.  taken  by  Sir  William 
ib.  trade  of,  hired,  192.  trade  of,  with  the  Phips,  431.  settlement  removed  to,  476. 
Dutch,  194.  last  patent  of,  201.  execu-  unsuccessful  expedition  against,  496.  ex- 
tion  in,  206.  charter  of,  surrendered,  227.  pedition  against,  501.  subdued  and  called 
loss  of  Penobscot  by,  230.  declaration  of      Annapolis,  502. 

rights  by,  232.  murder  of  an  Indian  pun- in  Jamaica,  destroyed  by  sn 

ished  in,  249.    first  general  assembly  in,       earthquake,  i.  445. 

256.   union  of,  with  other  New  England  Ports,  act  for  fortifying,  ii.  398. 

colonies,  269.    order  of,  with  regard  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  settled,  i.  209.    glebe, 

Indian  lands,  287.    war  with  Ninnigret,      259.    government  of,  assigned  to  Massa- 

298.  settles  a  government  at  Kennebeck,      chusctts,  262.  church  in,  309.   entries  at, 

302.    Indian  plot  against,  suspected,  308.      402.    mortality  in,  444.    fires  in,  ii.  424, 

Philip  of  Pokanoket  renews  amity  with,      460. 

325.  line  between,  and  Massachusetts  set-  Portugal,  claim  of,  to  the  new  world,  and 

tied,  335.    concerns  of,  with  Philip  and       decision  of  the  pope  concerning,  1493. 

other  Indians,  359.    land  bought,  362.      takes  possession  of  Brazil,  1500.  voyases 

war  with  Philip,  369.    town  of,  assaulted      of  discovaiy  from,  1500,  1501.    Note  IV, 

by  Indians,  380.   new  charter  asked  by,      557. 

395.   Mount  Hope  granted  to,  400.   di-  Postage,  act  of  parliament  fixing  the  rates 

vided  into  counties,  416.  Indian  churches      of,  ii.  140. 
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Poii  tfiee^  in  the  coloniet,  piojected,  L 
444.  in  America,  tet  of  parliament  for, 
503.  revenue  of,  ii.  410,  416.  offices, 
number  of  new,  514. 

P9tato,  Spanish,  introduced  into  N.  Eng- 
land, ii.  181. 
Potosi,  mines  of,  discovered,  1545. 
Powhatan,  on  James  river,  L  127. 

,  long  of  Virginian  Indians,  L 
129.  death  of,  156. 
PownaU,  governor,  fhistiates  an  attempt 
on  fort  St.  George,  ii.  86.  builds  a  fort  at 
Penobscot,  97.  made  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  102.  in  parliament,  is  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  act  laying  duties  on  g^ass, 
&c.  and  vindicates  t&  colonies,  172. 
death  of,  4S1. 

,  fort,  built,  it  97. 

Pratt,  chief  justice,  death  of,  ii.  123. 

Prayer,  public,  a  day  of,  ii.  458.  See  Fagt 
vaa  TkoMikMgmng, 

Preble,  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  437. 

PretbvterianM,  in  Massachusetts,  i.  271, 
281.  Note  XXX,  578.  church  of,  in  New 
York,  523.  sjrnod,  ii.  86.  general  assem- 
bly oi,  378.  friendly  union  between,  and 
the  general  association  of  congregational 
churches  in  Connecticut,  392.  state  of, 
in  the  United  States,  508. 

Prescot,  commander  of  the  royal  army  at 
Newport,  is  taken  prisoner,  ii.  280. 

Preston,  Amias,  expedition  of,  1595. 

Prideaux,  general,  killed  at  Niagara,  ii.  89. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  dies  at  Northumberland, 
u.  429. 

Prince,  governor,  death  of,  i.  866. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  87. 

Prine,  Martin,  voyage  of,  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1603. 

Printing,  in  Mexico,  1569. 

• press,  first  in  North  America,  i. 

255.  licensers  of,  in  l^fassachusetts,  324. 
order  concerning,  337,  403.  forbidden  in 
Virginia,  410.  controlled  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Randolph,  420.  established  in 
Philadelphia,  424.  first  in  Connecticut, 
501.  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  539.  in 
South  Carolina,  550.  in  Rhode  Island, 
555.  in  Maryland,  ii.  16.  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 68.  in  ^l.  Hampshire,  78.  in  Georgia, 
123.  in  Tennessee,  395.  in  Ohio,  403. 

Prison,  state,  Massachusetts,  built  ,at 
Charlestown,  ii.  431. 

Prisoners,  American,  in  England,  sub- 
scription for,  number  of,  ii.  ^3.  cartels 
for  an  exchanse  of,  342. 

Proclamation  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great 
Bntain;  causes  violent  proceedings  in 
Rhode  Island  and  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  193. 

Proie$tants,  French,  settlement  of,  in 
America,  1555,  1657,  1568,  1660, 1662. 


mmwacre  of  a  colony  oi^  1566.  petition  of, 
ib.  sent  to  Carolina  by  Charles  II,  L  894. 
to  New  England,  417.  in  Carolina,  460. 
in  Virginia,  472.  act  in  Carolina  concern- 
ing, 4§9.  act  in  Virginia  in  &vour  of,  492. 
German,  in  Virginia,  509. 

Prowl,  Robert,  death  of,  iL  460. 

Providence,  founded  at  Moshausick,  L  238. 
government  formed  at,  258.  patent  ob- 
tained for,  274.  military  strength  of^  279. 
partly  burned  by  Indians,  379.  college  at, 
ii.  11.  sail  of  vessels,  and  tonnage,  &0. 

,  New,  island  of,  Engnsh  begin 

to  plant,  i.  201.  alwrtive  attempt  to  setUe» 
from  New  England,  268. 

Provincetown  incorporated,  L  541. 

Prussia,  treaty  with,  ii.  413. 

PsaUng,  New  England  version  of  the,  L 
444. 

Publications  in,  and  relating  to  America, 
i.  524,  551. 

Puritans,  English,  era  of,  commences, 
1550.  under  Mr.  Robinson,  remove  to 
Holland,  i.  158.  projected  removal  to 
America,  159.  land  near  Cape  Cod,  161. 
Note  XIII,  565.  Note  XXI,  572. 

Pury,  J.  P.  brings  a  colony  of  Swiss  to 
Carolina,  ii.  3. 

Purysburxh  built,  ii.  3. 

Putnam,  Israel,  colonel,  in  French  war, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  it  85.  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  hiU,  211.  deadi  f^ 
886. 


Quauhtemotxin,  king  of  Mexico,  heroic 
conduct  of,  1521. 

Quakers  banished  from  Massachusetts,!. 
807.  executed  in,  312.  mandamus  from 
the  king  concerning,  818.  ^nal  laws 
against,  suspended,  819.  act  of  parliament 
against,  322.  laws  ofVirginia  against,  323. 
order  of  Rhode  Island  against,  841.  law 
about,  in  Massachusetts,  890.  come  fiom 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  402, 404.  meet- 
ing house  for,  in  Boston,  503.  discipline 
of,  Note  XXXVII,  582.  number  of;  in 
New  Jersey,  ii.  28. 

Quarantine  on  vessels  fiom  West  Indiec. 
u.  285. 

Qtiotoghes  Indians,  lands  of,  sold,  t  497. 

Quebec  founded,  i.  133.  state  of,  180. 
taken  by  the  English,  200.  college  found- 
ed at,  231.  nunnery  at,  257.  made  a 
bishopric,  813.  state  of,  in  1665,  842. 
number  of  churches  in,  448.  fortifications 
of,  509.  expedition  against,  in  1759,  iL 
90.  is  taken,  94.  recovery  of,  attempted 
by  M.  de  Levi,  98.  government  of,  es- 
tablished by  the  EngUsh,  115.  assaulted 
by  the  Americans,  2£l.  blockade  ot,  rais- 
ed, 242.   lord  Dorchester  airif  ef  at»  aa 
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goveraor,  861.  divided  into  ^e  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  891. 

Quebec  gazette  published,  ii.  148. 

Queenstotony  defeat  and  surrender  at,  ii. 
449. 

Qucsne,  fort  du,  ii.  58,  64,  expedition  a- 

jeaiost,  60.  taken  and  named  Pittsburg,  84. 

Quiney,  Edmund,  death  of,  ii.  12. 

— — ,  Josiah,  publishes  observations  on 
the  Port  bill,  with  thoughts  on  civil  liber- 
ty and  'Standing  armies,  ii.  198.  dies  at 
sea,  on  his  return  from  England,  285. 
origin  of  the  family,  ib.  JV\ 

Quinnipiackf  New  Haven  founded  at,  i. 
245.   settlers  at,  form  a  constitution,  252. 

Quito  subdued,  1588. 

Quota  of  men  to  be  raised  for  the  army  by 
the  several  colonies,  ii.  240, 816.  of  mon- 
ies, 887. 

R 

KaJeigh^  Sir  Walter,  1588.  patent  of,  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  1584.  sends  to  explore 
Florida,  ib.  attempts  of,  to  settle  Virginia, 
1584  et  seq,  assigns  the  patent  to  Thomas 
Smith,  15S9.  voyages  of,  to  Guiana,  1595 
tt  scq,  takes  St.  ^seph,  ib.  last  voyage 
of,  to  Guiana,  death  of,  154. 

■  laid  out  for  the  seat  of  govern- 

ment in  North  Carolina,  ii.  890. 

RaUey  father,  killed,  i.  533. 

JRambouillet  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte, 
ii.  441. 

Ramsay y  David,  death  of,  ii.  477. 

Randolph,  Edward,  first  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  New  England,  i.  394,  401,  407, 
410.  deputy  post  master  of  N.  England, 
415,  420. 

,  Peyton,  death  of,  ii.  235. 

Rangers  raised  in  N.  England,  ii.  84. 

Rafik,  military,  ii.  69. 

Ratcliffe,  president  of  Virginia,  i.  128. 

Rattariy  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  English 
establishment  at,  ii.  21. 

Reading,  town  of,  founded,  i.  276. 

Reeve,  Tapping,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Rehoboth  settled,  i.  275.  burnt,.  379. 

Reidesel,  Hessian  general,  successful  in  an 
action  at  Hubberlon,  ii.  269. 

Reindeer,  British  sloop  of  war,  captured, 
ii.  465. 

Repartimientos  introduced,  1499. 

Reporter  of  the  Supreme  judicial  court  in 
Massachusetts,  ii.  428. 

Reports,  law,  first  publbhed  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  378. 

Revenue  from  the  colonies,  i.  360.  of  the 
United  States  and  expenditure,  ii.  390. 
and  tonnage,  393,  423. 

Review,  American,  begun  at  New  York, 
ii.  414.  North  American,  476.  other  re- 
views, ib.  JV. 


Rhett,  colonel  William,  gallant  oonduct  o( 
in  the  defence  pf  Charlestown,  in  1706, 
i.  496. 

Rhode  Island,  purchase  and  settlement  oi, 
i.  246.  first  general  assembly  of,  283. 
asks  admission  into  the  union  of  the  cok>- 
nies,  287.  government  of,  suspended,  297. 
charter  of,  from  Charles  II,  829.  first  as- 
sembly of,  under  the  charter,  886.  order 
of,  against  Quakers,  841.  state  of,  in  1680, 
896.  quo  warranto  issued  against,  415. 
government  of,  assumed  by  Andros,  420 ; 
resumed  at  the  revolution  in  1689,  428. 
old  charter  of,  resumed,  443.  pirates  exe- 
cuted in,  581.  population  of,  546.  print- 
ing in,  655.  fort  at,  ii.  4.*  churches  in,  11. 
population  of,  in  1749,  40 ;  in  1755,  68. 
treatment  of  the  stamp  act ;  grievances 
of  the  American  colonies  pitated  by  au- 
thority of,  186, 147.  college,  fint  com- 
mencement, 168.  She  Proclamation,  has 
armed  vessels,  224.  is  harassed  by  capt 
Wallace ;  assembly  takes  vigorous  meas- 
ures, 283.  taken  possession  of,  by  the 
British,  252.  adopts  the  constitutioD  of  tlie 
United  States,  885.  code  of  laws,  412. 

Ribault,  vo3rage  of,  to  Florida  with  French 
protestants,  1562.  governor  of  Florida, 
1565.  contest  with  the  Spanish,  and  death 
of,  ib. 

Rica  Villa  founded,  1551. 

Rice  introduced  into  Carolina,  i.  454. 

Richmond,  houses  and  inhabitants  in,  ii. 
403.  theatre  at,  burnt,  443. 

Ridgefield  incorporated,  ii.  501. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  by  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, i.  232  ;  by  New  York,  435  ;  by  Massa- 
chusetts, 440. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered,  1508. 

Riitenhouse,  David,  death  of,  ii.  406. 

Roads  and  canals,,  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  congress  by  the  president, 
ii.  475.  national,  514.  Rail  road,  Quincy, 
opened,  518. 

Roanoke  \isited,  1584.  colony  at,  1585. 
abandoned;  1586.  account  of,  ib. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  retrospective  his- 
tory of  the  church  of,  i.  158 ;  death  of, 
191.  Note  XXI,  572.  Note  XXV,  575. 

Roberval,  appointed  king's  lieut.  governor, 
1540.  expedition  of,  to  Canada,  1542. 
^ils  again  and  is  lost,  1549.  Note  XI, 
564. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  commissioned  to 
conquer  Canada,  1598.  death  of,  ib. 

Rochester,  in  N.  Hampshire,  incorporated, 
i.  530. 

,  in  N.  York,  origin  and  progress 

of  its  settlement,  ii.  450,  502,  518. 

Rodgers,  John,  death  of,  ii.  446. 

Rodney,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  a- 
gainst  Martinico,  ii.  110. 
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Mtgen,  EzeUel,  death  of,  i.  S20. 
,  JohD,  death  of,  i.  414. 
,  major  Robert,  expedition  of,  a- 
g;aiiist  the  St  Francis  Indians,  ii.  95.  dis- 
tress of  his  party,  96. 

,  William,  death  of,  ii.  508. 

IMdan,  Francis,  1496.  mutiny  of,  1498. 
contract  with,  1499.  lost  at  sea,  1502. 

Moye,  J.  marries  Pocahontas,  i.  145. 

Roman  catholic  churches  and  bishop,  see 
1789.  St  Augustine's,  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, ii.  416.  bishop  of,  in  Boston,  442. 

Rowley  settled,  i.  255. 

Roxhury  settled,  i.  205. 

RoyaliMts  in  North  Carolina  defeated,  ii. 
256. 

Rudolph,  captain  Michael,  ii.  326.  takes  a 
British  galley,  340. 

Runtfordy  count,  donation  of,  to  the  Amer- 
ican academy  ot  arts  and  sciences,  ii.  406. 

— — ,  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  539. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  college  of  Philadelphia, 
U.  165.  death  oC  460. 

Rustia,  envoy  appointed  to ;  first  Ameri- 
can vessel  in,  ii.  346,  347.  emperor  of, 
offers  to  mediate  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  ;  offer  accepted, 
452.  convention  with,  respecting  settle- 
ments on  northern  coasts  of  America, 
506. 

Ruiledge,  Edward,  death  of/ii.  418. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  417. 

Rygufick,  peace  of,  i.  464. 

S 
SaekeVs  harbour,  attacked  by  the  British, 

who  are  repulsed,  ii.  454. 
Sagadahockj  English  colony  at,  i.  180. 

returns  of,  to  England,  132.  patent  plough 

at,  271. 

8t.  Anthony,  falls  of,  discovered,  i.  399. 
8t.  Augtuttne,  in  Florida,  sadied,  i.  342. 

expedition  from  Carolina  against,  483; 

from  Georgia,  ii.  14.    See  Jiuguitine, 
St,  Bemardy  bay  of,  L  416. 
8t.  Catharine  taken  by  pirates,  i.  845. 
8t,  Christopher  planted   by  the  English 

and  French,  i.  184.  taken  by  the  EngUsh, 

433.  Note  XXIV,  574. 
8t,  Clair,  Arthur,  death  of,  ii.  488.    See 

Clair. 
St.  Domingo  founded,  1496.  becomes  the 

capital,  1498.  royal  company  of,  i.  471. 
St.  Francis  Indians  destroyed,  ii.  95. 
St.  John's,     Newfoundland,     discovered, 

1497  ;   taken  possession  of  by  Gilbert, 

1583. 

St.  Joseph,  city  of,  taken,  1595. 
St.  Lawrence,  map  of,  1506.   the  French 

sail  up,  1508, 1535. 
St.  Luda,  i.  881,  887,  417,  fiSl. 


St.  MBorHn,  the  French  drawn  from,  &.  24. 

St.  Mary's,  in  Maiyland,  i.  221. 

St.  Pierre,  French  oflKcer  on  the  Ohio, 

ii.  51. 

St.  Salvador  founded,  1549. 
St.  Thome  plundered,  i.  154. 
St.  Vincent  subdued,  i.  349,  417,  531. 
Sale,  M.  de  la,  discoveries  of,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, i.  399.    names  Louisiana,  409, 

416.  death  of,  422. 

Salem  founded  at  Naumkeak,  i.  193.  pro- 
gress and  state  of,  197.   church  gathered, 

198.  bridge  in,  285.  fort  at,  297.  state  of, 

392.    trials  for  witchcraft  in,  438.   fire  in, 

472.    second  church  in,  520.    population 

of,  in  1732,  555.   episcopal  church  in,  ii. 

4.  marinesociety  formed,  148.  merchants 

of,  non-importation  agreement,  155.    first 

newspaper  printed  in,  159.  first  pavement 

in,  184.  East  India  marine  society,  414. 

Salisbury  settled,  i.  255. 

Salmon  falb  surprised  by  Indians,  i.  481. 

Salt,  act  of  parliament  respecting,  i.  540. 

Saltpetre,  order  about,  i.  265. 

Salter,  Dr.  donation  for  a  Hebrew  profes- 
sor, ii.  337. 

SaltonstaU,  Gordon,  death  of,  i.  535. 

,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  453. 

Samoset,  visit  of,  to  Plymouth,  i.  166. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  176. 

Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  485. 

Sandwich,  Indian  churches  at,  i.  844. 

islands,  mission  to,  ii.  490. 

Sandys,  G.  translates  Ovid,  i.  184. 

Santa  Cruz,  war  in,  i.  279. 

Saratoga  destroyed,  ii.  34. 

Sausaman,  a  friendly  Indian,  murder  of, 
i.  369. 

Savannah  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 
summoned  to  surrender  by  count  d'Es- 
taing ;  unsuccessful  assault  upon,  by 
French  and  continental  troops  under  the 
count  and  general  Lincoln,  297,  298. 
British  near,  routed ;  repelled ;  evacuated 
by  the  BritUh,  340.  fire  in,  406,  494. 
mortal  disease  in,  494. 

Saybrook,  fort  built  at,  i.  229.  impost  for  the 
maintenance  of,  280. — settled,  254.  synod 
at,  499.  college  at,  480.  removed  from, 
516.  descent  upon,  by  the  British,  ii. 
462. 

Sayles,  William,  first  governor  of  Carolina^ 
i.  354.  death  of,  356. 

Seammcl,  colonel,  mortally  wounded,  it. 
331. 

Schahcook  Indians  emigrate,  i.  862. 

Schenectady  destroyed,  i.  430. 

Schouten*s  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  152. 

Schuyler,  major,  attacks  the  French,  i. 
435,  448.    visits  Engkmd  with  Indian 
chiefs,  502. 
,  PhUip,  death  of,  U.  429. 
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Sekuylir,  fort,  iareited  tj  8t  Le^,  ii. 
270.  si^  abandoned,  278. 

Sekvtylkm  taken  posseaiion  of  liy  Manr- 
land  emigrants,  and  dlspossesfled  by  the 
Dutch,  i.  267. 

Seituate  settled,  i.  228.  attacked  by  In- 
dians, 880. 

Scotch  trading  company,  i.  456,  470. 

Scots  in  Georgia,  ii.  6.  missionary  pro- 
vided for,  ib.  settlement  of,  near  lake 
George,  9. 

Scott,  fort,  general  Jackson  has  orders  to 
repair  to,  and  take  conmiand  of  the  forces 
in  that  southern  quarter,  on  account  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  ii.  484.  « 

Seabury,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  407. 

Seamen*B  meeting  opened  at  Boston,  ii. 
487. 

Sebaldine  islands,  1600. 

Seneca  village,  Indian  church  organized 

in,  ii.  504. 

Separates  in  New  England,  ordination  a- 

mong,  ii.  31. 

Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  translated 

into  English,  ii.  439. 

Sergeant  J  John,  death  of,  ii.  41. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  166. 
,  Samel,  liberty  of  printing  granted 

to,  i.  403. 

,  Stephen,  first  professor  of  Hebrew 


and  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  College, 
ii.  143. 

Shawmut  or  Boston,  i.  204. 
Sheep,  Merino,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  ii.  423. 
Shepardy  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  291. 
Shepherd,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  350. 
Sherman,  Roger,  death  of,  ii.  396. 
Ship,  first  line  of  battle,  built  io  America, 
ii.  342. 

Shipping  of  Massachusetts,  i.  340. 
Shirley,  Sir  A.  takes  Jamaica,  1597. 
,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
jects the  expedition  at^ainst  Louisbourg, 
ii.  25.  projects  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
29.  expedition  of,  ag:ainst  Niagara  frus- 
trated, 65.  death  of,  176. 

Shoals,  isle  of,  i.  147. 

Silk,  act  in  Virginia  for  the  encouragement 
of,  i.  353.  culture  of,  in  Carolina,  486.  in 
Georgia,  ii.  97.  in  Connecticut,  393. 

Sillery,  batUe  of,  ii.  99. 

Silver  Bluff,  British  post  at,  taken,  ii.  326. 

mine  at  Potosi,  1545.  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  21. 

Skenesborough  taken  by  tlie  provincials, 
ii.  208. 

Slaves,  trade  in,  to  Hispaniola,  1508.  pa- 
tent for,  1517.  first  English  trade  in,  1563. 
introduced  into  Carolina,  i.  357.  in  Mary- 
land, 358.  company  for  transporting,  481. 
forbidden  in  Massachusetts,  509.  in  Caro- 


lina, 634.  law  *fs^i^  instraetion  of,  ii.  It, 
number  of,  in  West  Indies,  78 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 117.  loss  of,  by  S.  Carolina  in  the 
war,  341.  manumission  of,  by  Vironia, 
342.  trade  in,  act  of  Massachusetts  lep»' 
lature  to  prevent,  368.  trade  in  the  Umted 
States  abolished,  439.  made  punishable 
with  death,  492.  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  sup- 
pressing, 506.  See  JVegroet. 
Smallpox,  i.  211,  220.  m  N.  Hampshire, 
444.  in  Charlestown,  S.  C.  475.  in  Boston, 
484,626.  ii..48. 

Smith,  John,  one  of  the  first  Virginia  colo- 
ny, i.  227.  taken  prisonerr,  129.  life  saved 
by  Pocahontas,  130.  voyage  of,  to  the 
source  of  the  Chesapeak,  131.  made  presi- 
dent of  the  colony,  131.  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 136.  bad  effects  of  his  departure, 
186.  voyage  of,  to  New  England,  147. 
attempts  ou  to  settle  it,  150.  dies  in  Lon- 
don, 211. 

,  Josiah,  death  of,  ii.  338. 

,  Tliomas,  patent  of  Virginia  assigned 

to,  1589. 

i9rK7U7,  great,  in  Pennsylvania,  L  493.  in 
New  England,  518. 

Society,  American,  philosophical,  iL  165; 
transactions,  176.   Academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  319.  Antiquarian,  450,  490,  494. 
commissioners  for  foreign  missioas^  450. 
Tract,  471.  Bible,  481.  Education,  ib.  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  494. 
Colonization,    497. — Baptist  missVonary, 
430  ;    education,  471. — BibJe   societies, 
number  of,  430. — Boston,  for  encouraging 
industry  and  employing  the  poor,  51.  of 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  357.  library, 
401.  mechanic,  403.  female  asylum,  426. 
female,  of  Boston  and  vicinity  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  4Sl. 
provident  institution    lor    savings,  ib. — 
Connecticut,  of  arts,  361.  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  385.  of  arts  and  sciences,  420. 
See  Asylum. — Delaware,  for  promoting 
American  rauanufacturcs,  485.    in  Eng- 
land, for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New 
England,  i.  290;  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen  natives  of 
New  England,  and   the   parts   adjacent, 
318  ;  for  propagating  Uie  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  431. — Episcopal,  protestant,  in  S. 
Carolina,  for  propagating  Christianity,  ii. 
442. — Marine,  Massachusetts,  53.  Salem, 
148.  of  S.  Carolina,  395.  Salem  East  In- 
dia, 414. — Maryland,  economical,  490. — 
Massachusetts,  for   promoting  Christian 
knowledge    among    the    Indians,    112; 
charitable,  ib.  medical,  337.  humane,  357. 
congregational  charitable,  361.  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  in  N.  America,  366.   agricultural. 
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ampike  eorpontion,  ib.  miirionafy,  eommoiif ;  hu  the  ro3ral  ment ;  tlamii 

Mr  promotiiig  Christian  knowledj^,      the  colonies ;  proceedincs  on  tfals  oeci- 

oaestic  missionary,  430.  mechanic  sion ;  causes  tumults  in  Boston ;  asaod- 

tble  434.   for  suppressing  intempen-  ations  and  resolutions  against  it,  for  mutual 

409.   psovident  institution  for  sav-      relief,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 

ffl    for  supprevsioe  the  slave  trade,  business  done  without  stamps,  iL  131 — 

nddlesex  medical,  885.  pilgrim,  494.      139;  repealed,  147. 

historical,  497. — Missionaiy,  united  Standisht  Miles,  i.  161, 166,   expeditiofk 

i,4S5 ;  domestic,  487 ;  home,  518. —      of,  to  Namasket,  170.    suppresses  an  In- 

ikn,  for  propagating  the  gospel  a-      dian  conspiracy,  181.  goes  to  Engfattd, 

the  heathen,  &9. — -N,  Hampshire,      188.     captain    against   Niooegret,    196. 

a,  890.  historical,  503.— New  York,      death  of,  308. 

I  manumission  of  slaves,  866.  for  Stanurix,  fort,  built,  ii.  85. 

tion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu-  Starke  John,  death  of,  U.  502. 

»,  390.  northern  inland  navigation,  Staten  island  purchased,  i.  207,  847. 

igricultural,  395.  for  promotion  of  Steam  boat  launched  at  Pittsburg,  ii.  460. 

ian  knowledge  and  piety,  401.  mis-      arrival  of,  at  Arkansas,  498,  500.  boats  oa 

f,  406.  historical,  428. — Pennsylva-      the  Mississippi,  500. 

r  the  abolition  of  slavery,  866.  for  the  — ^  ship,  the  first,  sails  for  Europe,  M« 

ragement  of  manufactures  and  arts,      490. 

listorical,  614. — Philadelphia,  agri-  Stephentony  fort,  assaulted  by  the  British, 

d,  857.   humane,  895.   for  charity      who  are  repulsed,  ii.  458. 

s,  420. — Rhode  Island,  historical,  Steuben,  baron,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

•Scotch  charitable,  361. — South  Ca-  Stevens,  Phinehas,  his  brare  defence  of 

medical,  401. — Vermont,  medical,      Chariestown,  No.  4,  ii.  88. 

01.  Stiles,  Ezra,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

'oyage  of,  1508.  second  voyage  and  Stiliwater,  battle  of,  ii.  272.  second  ae- 

1516.  tion,  278. 

m,  islands  discovered,  1567.  Stirling,  lord,  has   a   command   in  tiio 
r  islands,  i.  156.  American  army  on  Long  Island ;  is  taken 

r,  Sir  George,  admiral  of  Virginia,  i.      prisoner,  ii.  247. 

goes  to  Bermudas  and  provisions,  Stoekbridge  granted  to  Indians,  H  9. 

es,  188.  Stoddard,  Solomon,  death  of,  i.  546. 

Seth,  usarpAtion  oU  in  Carolina,  i.  Stone,  Samuel,  deadi  of,  i.  888. 

chapel  in  Boston  built,  ii.  41. 


xpedition  of,  to  Florida,  1589.    his  Stoneham  incorporated,  1. 

hires  and  death,  1542.    &te  of  liis  Stoninrton  settled,  i.  810.  Note  «»<w.^t  , 

ition,  1543.  580.    bombarded  by  the  British ;  bravwly 

mpton,  on  Long   Island,    settled      defended,  ii.  466. 

^yno,  i.  257.  annexed  to  Connecti-  Stono  ferry,  engagement  at,  ii.  296. 

76.  Stony  creek,  attack  at,  by  the  British  and 

orough  incorporated,  541.  Indians ;  generals  Chandler  atad  Winder 

Sea.    See  Pacific,  taken  prisoners,  ii.  455. 

decision  of  the  pope  relative  to  tiie  ■    Point  taken  by  assault,  by  general 

of,  to  the  new  world,  1493.  declen-      Wajrne,  ii.  300. 

r  the  power  of,  in  America,  i.  346.  Stores,  military,  taken  by  American  armed 

rds,  umbrage  taken  by,  at  the  forti-      vessels,  ii.  226. 

ns  in  Georgia,  ii.  8.    machinations  Storm  at  Port  Rojral,  ii.  24.   and  tide  at 

unst  Carolina  and  Georgia,  10.  ex-      Boston  and  off  Pymouth,  174.   northeast, 

>Q  of,  against  Geoipa  defeated,  18.  504. 

ng  in  Massachusetts,  i.  304.  StoughJton,  William,  death  of,  i.  481. 

field  settled,  i.  233.   refuses  to  pay  Stratford  settied,  i.  253. 

t  duty,  281.   perfidy  of  the  Indians  Strong,  governor,  death  of,  ii.  491. 

I.  ,  Nehemiah,  professor  in  Yale  Col- 

,  New  Jersey,  action  near,  ii.  lege,  ii.  174. 

iSffuyvesonf,  governor  of  New  Netheriandf, 

rd  bought  of  the  natives,  and  set-  i.  286,  292.    capitulates  to  the  English, 

.  259.  334. 

act  in  Massachusetts,  in  1759,  ii.  Style,  new,  adopted,  ii.  46. 

St  of  parliament  for  raising  a  reve-  Sudbury  settled,  i.  255.  attacked  by  Iq- 

opposition  to  It  in  the  bouse  of  dians,879. 

..  II.  75 
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Sugmr  and  maple  ragar,  tracts  on,  i.  624. 
crop  d^  in  Louitiana,  ii.  608. 

Sugar  act  offensive  to  the  colonies,  ii.  ISl. 

Sugarlocif  hiWf  Indian  skirmish  at,  i.  872. 
bloody  engagement  near,  374. 

Sullivan,  James,  death  of,  ii.  439. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

———'*«  island  attacked  by  the  British, 
who  are  repulsed,  ii.  244. 

Sumpter,  colonel,  activity  of,  in  Carolina; 
routs  the  royal  forces ;  skirmish  at  Hang- 
ing rock ;  surprised  by  colonel  Tarleton, 
ii.  309—312. 

Sumptuary  law,  i.  294.  Note  XXXI,  679. 

Sunbury  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 

Surinam  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
nettled  by  the  English,  i.  264.  surrender- 
ed to  the  Dutch,  346.  English  at,  remove 
to  Jamaica,  867. 

Susquehannah  Indians,  visit  of,  to  John 
Smith,  i.  131,  289. 

Swan  island,  deed  of,  eiven,  i.  349. 

£ki>anzey,  Indian  hostmtiefl  at,  i.  369. 

Swedes,  settlement  of,  at  cape  Henlopen, 
i.  192;  at  Del  ware,  211.  difficulties  with, 
278.  fort  of,  burnt,  279.  Dutch  fort  at 
Delaware  taken  by,  296.  invaded  by  tbe 
Dutch,  804 ;  and  subdued,  306,  462. 
Note  XXXVII,  683. 

Swisi,  colony  of,  in  Carolina,  ii.  8. 

Symmes,  Zcchariah,  death  of,  i.  360. 

Symabury  settled,  i.  356. 

Synod,  first  in  America,  i.  242.  second,  at 
,  Cambridge,  280.  platform  of,  288.  at  Bos- 
ton, 324.  reforming,  in  Massachusetts, 
393.  at  Saybrook,  499.  of  the  presbytc- 
rians,  ii.  86.  of  New  V'ork  and  Philadel- 
phia, divided  into  four  synods,  369.  asso- 
ciate, of  North  America,  formed  at  Phila- 
delphia, 420. 

Synods  abolished  in  N.  England,  i.  536. 


Jbhaaco  taken  by  Cortes,  1519. 
Jhdottssac,  French  people  left  at,  1600. 
Doikawombpait,  David,  an  Indian  minister, 

death  of,  i.  516. 
7\ilcot,  major,  commander  of  the  standing 

troops  of  Conn,  in  Philip's  war,  i.  381. 
Tallahassee,  new  capital  of  Florida,  ii.  514. 
T^Uaposa,  expedition  against  the  Indians 

at,  ii.  461. 
Talmage,  major,  his  successful  enterprise 

to  Long  Island,  ii.  316. 
Tappan,  Da\id,  death  of,  ii.  427. 
T\iunion,  Indian  hostilities  at,  i.  370. 
Taverns,  act  respecting,  in  Massachusetts, 

i.  452. 
Tax,  five  million  dollars  to  be  raised  by, 

recommended  by  congress ;   proportions 

to  tlie  several  states,  ii.  279. 


Taxation  of  the  colonies  proposed,  ii.  12. 

Tea,  first  use  of,  in  New  England,  i.  624. 
duly  on,  excepted  in  the  act  of  repeal ; 
gives  disquietude,  ii.  171, 172.  plant  in- 
troduced into  Georgia,  114^  duty  on,  re- 
sisted, 181.  inhabitants  of  Boston  not 
succeeding  in  sending  back  the  tea  ships, 
their  cargoes  are  thrown  into  the  dock, 
182. 

Tecumseh,  Indian  chief,  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames,  ii.  456. 

Telegraph,  on  an  improved  plan,  invented ; 
set  up  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  414. 

Territory,  Western,  temporary  government 
for,  ii.  864. 

,  Northwest,   ordinance   for  the 

government  of,  ii.  366. 

-,  of  South  Carolina,  ceded  to  the 


United  States,  ii.  866. 

-,  of  North  Carolina,  south  of  tiie 


river  Ohio,  cession  of,  and  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  its  government,  ii.  386. 

-,  Indiana,  erected  into  a  tempo- 


rary government,  ii.  416.  governor  of,  his 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  cede  lands 
to  the  United  States,  426. 

-,  Arkansaw,  erected  into  a  terri' 


tonal  government,  ii.  488. 

Tezcuco,  city  of,  entered  by  Cortes,  1520. 

Thaeher,  Oxenbridge,  death  of,  ii.  143. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  393. 

Thames,  Upper  Canada,  battle  at ;  British 
army  taken ;  Tecumeeh  is  killed,  u.  456. 

Thanksgivings,  i.  181,  203,  30\.  ot\  te- 
commendation  of  congress,  ii.  279.  by 
proclamation  of  president  Was\ungton, 
402. 

Theatre  opened  in  Boston,  ii.  401. 

Theatricals,  law  of  Massachusetts  against, 
ii.  42. 

Theological  seminary  in  Andover,  ii.  43S. 
m  Princeton,  450.  of  the  Associated  Re- 
formed church  in  New  York,  transferred 
to  Princeton,  497.  presbyterian,  at  Au- 
burn ;  protestant  episcopal,  at  New  York, 

497.  at  Newton,  614.  at  Cambridge,  hall 
built  for,  519. 

Thomas,  John,  an  Indian,  death  of,  i.541. 

",  general,  dies   at  Chamblee,  ii. 

259. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  (count  Rumford) 
dies  in  France,  ii.  471. 

Thomson,  Charies,  translates  the  Septua- 
gint,  ii.  439.  dies,  509. 

Throat  distemper,  ii.  6. 

Ticqnderoga  fortified,  ii.  65.  Abercrom- 
bie's  expedition  against,  defeated,  82. 
taken,  88.  expedition  against,  taken  by 
the  provincials,  207.  evacuated,  269.  ^n- 
eral  Lincoln  attempts  to  recover  it ;  aban- 
doned by  the  British,  275. 
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TSde,  great,  i.  684.    See  Storm,  TYumbuU,  Jonathan,  fadier  and  ion,  sot- 

Tippecanoe.    See  Battle.  ernors  of  Connecticut,  death  of,  and  CMt- 

Tiverton  incorporated,  i.  462.  acter,  ii.  633. 

TUuealans  conquered  by  Cortes,  1619.  fort,  taken  by  general  Arnold, 

Tobacco,  carried  to  England,  1686.    culti-  H.  336. 

vated  by  the  English,  i.  161.    prohibited  Tryon,  governor,  founds  a  professorship 

by  king  James,  167.   ill  effects  of;  par-  o^  law  in  King's  college,  N.  York,  ii.  197. 

liamentary  act  concerning,  174.   exporta-  JVinu,  treaty  with,  ii.  418.  instructions  to 

tion  of,   179.    proclamation  concerning,  the  consul  at,  419. 

186.    prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  268.  Turnpike  corporation,  first  Massachusetts, 

customs  from,  in  Virginia,  386.     Note  ii.  406. 

XVH,  669.   Note  XXII I,  674.   quantity  Tyng,  Edward,  commander  of  the  fleet  at 

of,  exported  from  the  colonies,  ii.  36;  Louisburg  in  1746,  ii.  27,28.  death  of,  68. 

from  Virginia,  86. 

Tonnage  of  United  States,  ii.  420.  U 
duty,  in  Rhode  Island,  i.  488 ;  in  UncaSy  friendly  sachem  of  the  Moheagans, 

New  York,  601.  i.  249,  272,  277.   family  and  descendantr 

Topafield  settled,  i.  266.  of,  618,  and  Note  XV. 

Tornado,  at  Salisbury  and  vicinity,  ii.  184.  Union,  general,  of  the  colonies,  plan  for, 

at  Woodstock,  361.  at  New  Milford,  401.  ii.  66. 

in  Georgia,  442.  in  South  Carolina,  446.  ,  mission  at,  among  the  Osages,  ii. 

Torreify  Samuel,  death  of,  498.  494. 

Tracy,  Uriah,  die»at  Washington,  ii.  437.  United  States,  independence  of,  declared, 

Trade,  colonial,  monopoly  of,  by  England,  ii.  239 ;  acknowledged  by  foreign  nations, 

i.  330 ;    and  plantations,  new  board  of,  846 ;  by  Great  Britain,  347.    boundaries 

469.  of,  fisheries,  and  other  articles  of  peace 

,  colonial,  with  Great  Britain,  in  with,  347— -349.    government  of,  causes 

1769,  ii.  164.  of  change  in,  863.     See  Colonies,  Con- 

TreadweU,  John,  death  of,  ii.  604.  federation. 

Treasury,  secretary  of,  his  report ;  act  for  Universal  churches  agree  on  the  articlea 

funding  the  national  debt,  ii.  380.    report  of  their  faith,  ii.  886. 

on,  897.  University  founded  at  Mexico,  1561.    at 
Treat,  major,  commauder  of  the  Connecti-      Henrico,  i.  167.     See  College. 

cut  troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  875.  Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i.  510. 

Treaties  relating  to  Ameiica :  of  Massa-  Uxbridge  incorporated,  i.  641. 

chusetts  with  the  FVench,  i.  276.   of  Bre- 
da, 346.  of  Madrid,  355.  of  Westminster,  y 

366.  at  Casco,  391.    at  London,  between  Vagabonds,  i.  473. 

France  and  England  for   America,  417,  Valdivia  founded,  1661. 

424.    of  Ryswiclc,  464.  of  Utrecht,  610.  Vandalia,  the  scat  of  government  of  Illi- 

of  1727,  640.    of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  ii.  36.  nois,  laid  ouK  ii.  489. 

of  Paris,  in  1763, 113.  with  Great  Britain,  Vane,  Sir  Henry,  i.  229.  governor  of  Mat- 

397.  with  Spain  and  Algiers,  402.  Tunis,  sachusetts,  234.  executed,  827. 

413.  Tripoli,  410, 430.  with  Great  Britain,  Van  Twitter,  governor  of  Manhattan,  i. 

concluded  at  London,  not  ratified  by  the      200. 

American  government,  433.  of  peace  with,  Varnum,  general  James,  death  of,  ii.  879. 

sifirned  at  Ghent,  471.    See  Indians.  Vaudreuil,  M.  de,  capitulation  of,  ii.  100. 

TVent,  William,  death  of,  i.  635.  Vaughan,  William,  at  the  taking  of  Louis- 

7V<;;2<c;n,  Washington's  expedition  against;  bourg,  ii.  26.  death  of,  82. 

battle  of;  Hessians  taken,  ii.  252,  253.  Velasquez  sends  out  Cortes  to  Mexico, 
Trinidad  discovered,  1498.  1519.    sends  an  armament  against  him, 

Tripoli,  treaty  with,  410;  hostile  ;  cruiser      1520. 

of,  taken,  419.  bombarded  by  commodore  Vera  Cruz  founded,  1519. 

Preble  ;    Decatur  at ;    American  frigate  Veraguay,  Spaniards  first  repulsed  by  tiie 

taken  in  the  harbour  of,  426,  428.    con-      Indians  at,  1603. 

vention  with  the  bashaw  of ;  treaty  of  Vermont,  fort  Dummer  the  first  settlemeot 

peace  with ;  American  prisoners  released,  in,  i.  531.  independence  of,  asserted  by  die 

430.  people  of  New  Hampshire  grants,  by  that 

TVots  Rivieres,  settlement  at,  i.  180.  name,  ii.  279.  government  of,  commences 
Trowbridge,  Edmund,  [not Edward]  death      its  operations,  298.   N.liampshire  grants 

of,  ii.  396.  united  with,  886.  gazette  published,  837. 
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first  medical  aociety  in ;  act  for  post  officei 
md  for  opening  a  free  trade  to  Quebec, 
258.  jurisdiction  within,  relinquished  by 
NewYorlc;  boundary  line  settled,  881. 
admitted  into  the  Union,  S86.  papers 
published,  504. 

Vernon,  admiral,  expedition  of,  against 
Porto  Bello,  ii.  12.  against  Cardiiujena, 
15. 

Verrezzano,  voyage  of,  in  serrice  of 
France,  1524. 

Vesseh  wrecked,  off  Charleston,  and  on 
Long  Island,  iL  476. 

Villagagnon  leads  French  protestants  to 
Brazii,  1555.  ruins  the  colony,  1557. 
Viomenel,  baron  de,  at  Yorktown,  ii.  881. 
Virginta  discovered,  1584.  Grenville's 
voyage  to,  and  first  colony  in,  1685. 
second  colony  in,  1587.  Note  XVII,  570. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assigns  the  patent  of, 
1589.  fate  of  the  second  colony  in,  1590, 
division  of,  into  two  colonies,  1606.  first 
permanent  colony  in,  i.  126.  disturbance 
with  Indians  oC  127.  first  remittance 
from,  128.  mortality  in,  ib.  number  of 
Indians  in,  130.  Smith,  president  of,  181. 
first  marriage  in,  182.  state  of  the  colony 
in,  ib.  second  charter  of,  133.  plot  of  the 
Indians  in,  discovered,  134.  peace  with 
Indians  in,  and  state  of,  in  1609,  135. 
hostility  of  Indians,  and  starving  time  in, 
137.  proposed  abandonment  of,  ib.  change 
in  government  of,  138.  first  noticed  by 
parliament,  139.  third  charter  of,  141. 
promotion  of  industry  in,  and  state  of, 
146.  application  to  parliament  for  aid  to, 
149.  lauded  property  introduced  into,  ib. 
difficulty  with  Indians  in,  151.  state  of, 
in  1617,  153 ;  in  1618,  156.  first  general 
assembly  in,  157.  mortality  in,  168.  in- 
crease of,  and  supply  of  women  to,  164. 
negro  slaves  first  introduced  into,  165. 
constitution  for,  172.  free  school  founded 
in,  173.  ministers*  stipend,  174.  massacre 
and  famine  in,  178.  state  of,  and  courts 
in,  179.  state  of,  in  1623,  183.  spirit  of 
the  assembly  of,  185.  charter  of,  vacated, 
and  new  commission,  186.  made  depend- 
ent on  the  crown,  187.  state  of,  208. 
difficulty  of,  with  Maryland,  216.  civil 
privileges  restored  to,  256.  law  of,  for  the 
conformity  of  ministers,  271.  massacre 
in,  276.  currency  of,  279.  treatment  of 
the  church  sent  from  New  England,  in, 
289.  grant  of  land  in,  to  royalists,  290. 
royal  authority  acknowledged  in,  293. 
trade  of,  with  West  Indies  prohibited  by 
parliament,  293.  submission  of,  to  Crom- 
well, 296.  act  in  favour  of,  ib.  currency 
of,  304.  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  311. 
number  of  people  in,  315.  instructions  to 


the  governor  of,  817.  laws  of  England 
adopted  by,  818.  laws  against  quakers 
and  sectarians  in,  823.  college  in,  ib. 
laws  concerning  Indians,  828,  829.  laws 
passed  by  general  assembly  of,  826.  act 
ibr  the  election  of  burgesses,  855.  state 
of,  in  1671,  857.  Dutch  fleet  arrives  at, 
864.  lease  of,  to  lord  Culpeper,  364.  in- 
surrections in,  and  state  of,  877.  Bacon's 
rebellion  in,  885.  troops  sent  by  the  lung 
to,  388.  commissionera  arrive  at,  ib.  ma- 

fazines  built  in,  390.    various  laws  in, 
97.   state  of,  in  1681,  401.   acts  of,  408. 
printing  press  forbidden  in,  411.   act  for 

£  reserving  the  peace  of,  414.  William  and 
lary  proclaimed  in,  429.  settlement  of 
French  refugees  in,  432.  charter  of  a 
college  in,  solicited,  434.  William  and 
Mary  college  established  in,  843.  acts  of, 
447.  storm  in,  450.  act  of,  in  behalf  of 
New  York,  455.  rangers  in,  465.  seat  of 
government  of,  in  Williamsburgh,  468. 
emigration  of  French  protestants  to,  472. 
act  for  strengthening  the  frontiers  of,  479. 
population  &c.  in  1708,  486.  acts  of, 
relating  to  the  French  protestants,  the 
college,  and  the  fi-ontiers,  492.  state  of, 
in  1712,  509.  German  protestants  in,  ib. 
country  to  the  westward  of,  discovered, 
512.    boundary  of,  543.    laws  of,  prioted, 

ib.  population  of,  564. Trade  of,  vol. 

ii.  8.  French  invasion  of  the  territory  of, 
60.  march  of  troops  {fOTCv,tci^aLrd  Ohio,  53. 
expo'-ts  from  86.  popuiation  of,  1\7.  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  memorial  to  the  lords,  re- 
monstrance  to  the  commons,  128.  inslrac- 
tions  to  agents  at  London,  132.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act ;  distributor  of  stamps  de- 
clines acting,  138.  general  assembly  sends 
a  spirited  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 166.  passes  resolutions  asserting 
tlie  rights  of  the  colony,  and  complaining 
of  the  violation  of  them  ;  is  dissolved  by 
tlie  governor ;  meets  in  a  private  capaci- 
ty, chooses  Peyton  Randolph  moderator, 
and  adopts  resolutions  against  importing 
British  goods;  non -importation  becomes 
general,  160,  161.  Vine  successfully  cul- 
tivated in,  165.  house  of  burgesses  ap- 
point a  committee  of  correspondence; 
reasons  for  it,  180.  resolve  to  observe  the 
first  day  of  the  operation  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer;  espouse  the  cause  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  propose  a  general  congress, 
186,  187.  meeting  of  officers  in ;  their 
resolutions,  193.  entails  abolished  in; 
common  law  of  England  declared  to  be 
in  force,  268.  descent  upon,  by  a  naval 
and  land  force  under  Sir  George  Collier 
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tod  general  Matthews,  298.  boundary 
line  ran,  804.  cedes  to  the  United  States 
ail  its  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  818.  mili- 
tary operations  in,  880 — 383.  expedition 
of  general  Arnold  against,  335.  proposal 
for  a  convention,  860.  university  oi,  es- 
UMUhed,  484. 
VolurUovm  incorporated,  i.  476. 

W 

WadsiDorth,  captain,  and  company  slain 
by  Indians,  i.  879. 

. , ,  resistance  of,  to'gov- 

emor  Fletcher,  i.  449. 

Walker^  Sir  Hovenden,  commands  a  fleet 
to  N.  England,  i.  504. 

Wallace,  a  British  naval  commander,  ha- 
rasses the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island ; 
attacks  Bristol,  and  burns  Conanictft,  288. 

WalHnf^ord  settled,  i.  855. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  observations  of,  on 
taxing  the  colonies,  ii.  12. 

—  incorporated,  i.  634. 

WaUer,  William,  death  of,  ii.  417. 

Wdmpampeag  made  a  legal  tender,  i.  271. 

Ward,  Artemas,  major  general,  resigns  his 
commission ;  elected  one  of  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.  280.  death  of,  418. 

Warham,  John,  death  of,  i.  856. 

Warren,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  at 
Louisbourg,  ii.  26. 

,  James,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts provincial  congreaa,  U.  218. 

-,  general  Joseph,  is  killed,  ii.  211. 


Dia,  897.  speech  to  congreat,  Tlew  of  Ibe 
national  prosperity,  403.  valedictoiy  ad- 
dress; last  speech  to  congress,  404.  is 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  a  de- 
fensive anny,  412.  death  of,  415. 

-,  WilUam  Augustine,  death 


of,  ii.  442. 


-,  in  District  of  Columbia,  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  is 
removed  to,  ii.  415.  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  city,  424.  taken  by  the  British,  and 
the  capitol  burnt,  464. 

-,  fort,  taken  by  the  British, 


Warwick,  earl  of,  governor  and  admiral  of 
the  colonies,  i.  273. 

settled,  i.  266.  Indian  spoliation 

at,  and  burned,  878. 

Washington,  George,  birth  of,  in  1782,  i. 
555.  mission  of,  to  the  French  posts,  ii. 
50.  commands  against  the  French,  53. 
capitulates,  54.  conduct  of,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  62.  chosen  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  212. 
arrives  at  Cambridge,  218.  at  New  York, 
244.  retreats  beyond  the  Delaware ;  sue- 
cessful  expedition  against  Trenton,  251 — 
253.  takes  post  at  Trenton ;  the  British 
advance  against  him  ;  his  bold  design  and 
movement;  battle  near  Princeton;  re- 
tires to  Morristown,  260—262.  his  letter 
to  the  governors  of  the  United  States, 
343.  his  farewell  orders  to  the  army,  850. 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
872.  his  inauguration;  speech  to  con- 
gress ;  answer  of  the  senate ;  his  appoint- 
ments to  office,  375.  visits  New  England, 
376.  speeches  to  congress,  879, 884, 889. 
re-elected  president,  394.  his  speech,  and 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  ib.  proclama- 
tion against  the  insurgents  in  Pennsylva- 


u.  251. 

WaUrtown  visited,  i.  202.  planted,  204. 

Wayne,  general,  surprised  and  defeated, 
ii.  266.  succeeds  'St.  Clair  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army ;  builds  fort  Recovery ; 
battle  with  the  Indians,  who  are  defeated ; 
destroy  their  villages,  and  returns  to  Au 
Glaize ;  hb  victory  of  extensive  influence 
in  preventing  war  with  the  Indians,  400. 
dies  at  Presque  Isle,  407.     See  800. 

Wert,  Sebald  de,  discoveries  of,  1600. 

Welch,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Weld,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  485. 

WeUs,  township  of,  i.  271.  attack  on  the 
garrison  at,  441. 

Wenham  founded,  i.  276. 

Wentworth,  Benning,  death  of,  ii.  175. 

Wessagutsett,  settlement  at,  i.  177.  con- 
spiracy against,  180.  abandoned,  181.  m- 
sumed,  and  cvUed  Weymouth,  185. 

West,  Francis,  admiral  of  New  England, 
i.  183. 

Westerly  settled,  i.  841. 

Westfield  incorporated,  I.  848. 

West  India  islands,  i.  201.  trade  of  New 
England  with,  285.  drought  and  great 
mortality  in,  ib.  company,  new  French, 
335.  bucaniers  in,  845.  expedition  against 
pirates  in,  422.  pirates  in,  suppressed, 
519.  number  ofslaves  in,  ii.  78.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act,  138. 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  N.En^ 
land  ministers  invited  to,  i.  264. 

,  treaty  of,  i.  305. 

Westoes,  Indians,  war  with,  in  Carolina, 
i.  395. 

Wethersfield  settled,  i.  229. 

Weymouth,  George,  V03rage  of.  to  Labra- 
dor, 1593.  for  the  Norm  west  passage, 
1605. 

,  or  Wessagusset,  i.  177, 180, 

181,  185.  228.  houses  at,  burned  by  In- 
dians, 878. 

Whale  fishery  of  England,  1598. 

Whalley,  general,  one  of  king  Charles's 

judges,  amval  of,  in  Boston,  i.  315. 

IVheelock,  Eleazar,  death  of,  ii.  805. 

Wheelwright^  John,  removed  from  Maan- 
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duiMttf ,  i.  242.  goes  to  Paseataqua,  248. 
death  of,  400. 

Whirlwind  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  108. 
White,  Anthony  W.,  death  of,  ii.  427. 

,  Hugh,  first  settler  of  Whitestown, 
dies,  ii.  461 . 

-,  John,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1587, 


805. 


i.  105—107. 

-,  John,  colonel,  successful  stratigem 


of,  ii.  303. 

,  Peregrine,  death  of,  i.  490. 

mountains.  Darby  Field's  journey 


to,  i.  265.  land  slip  at,  ii.  519. 
Whitefield,  George,    founds   an    orphan 

house,  ii.  16.    leaves  Savannah ;  orphan 
liouse  discontinued,  143.  death  of,  175. 
Whiteatoum  and  vicinity,  progress  of,  ii. 

405^ 

Whiting,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  511. 
Whitney,  Eli,  death  of,  ti.  516. 
WiggUiWorth,  Edward,  first  professor  of 

divinity  in  Harvard  College,  death  of,  ii. 

143. 

,  Michael,  death  of,  i.  498. 

WUlard,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  429. 

,  Josiah,  death  of,  ii.  78. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  498. 

,  Simon,  major,  expediHon  of,  to 

Narraganset,  i.  302.  relieves  the  inhabi- 

ants  of  Brookfield,  871. 
Jf^lliam  Henry,  fort,  taken,  ii.  76. 
Williams,  John,  death  of,  i.  646. 
,  Roger,  banished,  i.  226.  founds 

Providence,  233.   death  of,  411. 
HllHctmsburg,  in  Virginia,  i.  468. 
Williamson,  Hugh,  death  of,  ii.  491. 
Williamstown  incorporated,  ii.  142. 
Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  fire  in,  ii.  412. 
Wilson,  John,  death  of,  i.  348. 
J^^ndham  incorporated,  i.  444. 
H'7nd«or  settled,  i.  228. 
Wine  made  in  Virginia,  i.  179;  ii.  165.  at 

Illinois,  ii.  165. 

Winesemet  ferry  established,  i.  210. 
Wingfield  first  president  of  Virginia,  i. 

127.  deposed,  128. 
Winslow,  Edward,  agent  for  the  colony 

in  England,  i.  281.  death  of,  306. 
,  general  John,   commands  the 

N.  England  troops  against  Nova  Scotia, 

ii.  59.  commander  of  the  provincial  troops 

in  1766,  69.  death  of,  198. 

-,  Josiah,  governor,  commander  in 


~,  -^~,  professor,  death  of,  zL 

-,  Fltz  John,  death  of,  i.  498. 
Wise,  John,  death  of,  i.  537. 
Wittear,  Caspar,  death  of,  ii.  488. 
Witehcrt^,  executions  for,  i.  287,  304. 

triab  and  executions  for,  438.   causes  of 

the  belief  in,  439. 

Witherspoon,  John,  death  of,  ii.  401. 
Wobum  settled,  i.  265. 
Woeokon  discovered,  1584. 
Woleott,  Oliver,  governor  of  Connecticut, 

death  of,  ii.  534. 
, ,  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, and  governor  of  Connecticut,  H.  403, 

534. 
Wolfe,  genera],   at   Louisbouig,   ii.   80. 

commands  against  Quebec,  90.  ia  killed, 

94. 

WolUuton,  mount,  settlement  at,  i.  187. 
Wood,  colonel,  discoveries  of,  on  the  Ohio 

and  Mississippi,  i.  803. 
Woodbridge,  benjamin,  death  of,  i.  414. 
Woodstock,  grant  of,  i.  420. 
Wool  manufactures  of  the  American  colo- 

nies,  law  against  exporting,  i.  474. 
Woolwich  settled,  i.  316. 
Wooster,  general,  killed,  ii.  263. 
Worcester,   grant  of,  i.  349. 

,  town   of,    resettled,  i-   515. 

county  of,  formed.  551.  population  of  the 

county  of,  in  1742,  ii.  20. 

— ,  Samuel,  die*  ^X.  Bmaetd,  ii. 


498. 

Wrentham  burned,  i.  379. 
Wright,    governor,   progress   of  Georgia 

during  his  administration,  ii.  117. 
Writs  of  assistance,  contest  concerning, 

ii.  104. 
Wyet,  Sylvester,  voyage   of,  to  the   St. 

Lawrence,  1594. 
Wyllys,  George,  death  of,  ii.  407.   family 

o^  at  Hartford,  ib.  »V. 
,  Samuel,  death   of,    ii.  505.    the 

Charter  Oak  preserved  by  the  lamily  of, 

ib. 
,  major,  killed,  ii.  383. 


chief  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375.  death  of, 
^0. 

fFinters,  severe,  i.  262,  463. 

Winihrop,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, i.  197.  comes  with  a  colony,  202. 
death  of,  291. 

, ,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, death  of,  i.  387. 


Yale,  Elihu,  death  of,  i.  527. 

Yamacraw,  on  the  Savannah,  settlement 

by  J.  Oglethorpe  at,  ii.  1. 
Yamassee  Indians,  i.  454,  497,  514. 
Yarmouth  settled,  i.  255. 
Yeamans,  governor  in    Carolina,  i.  340, 

356. 
Yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  474  ;  ii. 

395,  411,  413.    in  Charlestown,   S.  C.  i. 

543,  553  ;  ii.  13.   among  the  Moheafans, 

ii.  31.    in  New  Haven,  ii.  401.    in  New 

York  and  Boston,  ii.  413. 
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York,  in  Miine*  L  296.   neuly  deitioyed    Fueotai^ditcoTered,  1608. 
by'Indiint,  441. 

,  Upper  Can»da,  taken  by  the  Ameii-  Z 

cans,  ii.  463.  ZnnpoalZcDW   become   tOies  of  Cortes, 

,  duke  of,  grant  of  land  to,  i.  3S3.  1619. 


Yorkiawn,  skirmishes  near ;  invested  by  2^enger,  John  P.,  tnal  of,  tor  printing  libels, 

the  Americans ;   batteries  opened ;  two  ii.  6. 

redoubts  taken ;  a  sortie ;  new  batteries  2Subkf,  J.  Joachim,  iL  184    Note  Till, 

opened ;  posts  of,  and  of  Gloucester  sur-  627. 
rendered  to  the  Americans,  iL  830 — 333. 


ERRATA. 


▼OL.  I. 


Pkm    77.  margui  at  top,  for  1548,  read  1540. 
160.        "        *«        far  1768^  mul  17G9. 
171.  15th  line  from  top,  for  inrmtion,  read  prerentkm. 
485.  Note  4^  read,  DuntUble  was  iocorporatad  in  1746. 
564.  Art,  \  ale  CoUete,  3d  line,  fi>r  coloor,  raad  ooUefO. 
584.  laat  Note,  for  539,  raad  530. 

TOIm   II. 

1.  for  Period  VI.  read  Period  V. 
367.  for  Colombian,  read  Columbia  college. 
376.  trantier  Note  3  to  p.  378,  Note  3. 
396.  for  Edward,  read  Edmond  Trowbridge. 
411.  for  provincial,  read  prori«ional. 
416.  traiufor  the  article  Indiana  to  IdOl.    See  p.  490. 
Seireral  typographical  erron,  that  can  cauae  no  miitake  of  the  true  reading,  an  not  comded. 

ErpUmmtmu 

445,  compared  with  487.  Manfachiifetts  General  Hoepital,  which  wai  ineoraorated  in  1611,  conn 
ci  two  departmenta :  the  Inaane  Hoepital  in  Charlestown,  whico  wai  opened  in  1811,  and  the  Hoepital 
Boetoo,  which  waa  buih  in  1818. 


END. 
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